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PREFACE 

TO  THE  THIRD  VOLUME. 


In  arranging  the  materials  of  this  volume  our  great  ob- 
ject has  been  to  present  Dr.  Young’s  Hieroglyphical 
Essays  and  Correspondence  in  chronological  order,  and  to 
furnish  on  fitting  occasions  the  precise  dates  of  such  of 
M.  Champollion’s  publications  as  bear  reference  to  the 
subjects  handled  by  Dr.  Young,  together  with  extracts 
of  the  most  important  passages;  by  which  means  the 
reader  will  be  enabled  to  ascertain  what  was  really  ac- 
complished by  each,  and  to  form  a correct  judgment  on 
a question  whose  true  merits  have  been  concealed  amid 
a mass  of  inaccuracies  and  misrepresentations.  The 
evidence  establishing  Dr.  Young’s  discovery  of  the  hie- 
roglyphical alphabet,  several  years  before  Champollion 
suspected  its  existence,  is  so  clear  and  conclusive,  that  it 
must  appear  a matter  of  great  surprise  to  the  candid  in- 
quirer how  any  claim  should  have  been  set  up  in  behalf 
of  the  latter.  That  Champollion  himself,  indeed,  should 
have  put  forward  pretentions  to  that  great  discovery 
could  excite  no  astonishment  in  those  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  his  character,  and  accordingly  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  his  countrymen,  as  will  be  seen  in 
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this  volume  (p.  51),  even  predicted  his  appropriation 
of  Dr.  Young’s  hieroglyphical  discoveries,  many  years 
before  he  actually  ventured  to  publish  them  as  his  own  ; 
but  to  find  men  like  M.  Arago  and  Chevalier  Bunsen 
labouring  to  support  the  claims  of  the  ingenious  but 
unscrupulous  Frenchman,  in  the  face  of  such  an  array 
of  evidence  as  this  volume  contains,  would  be  difficult 
to  account  for,  unless  they  had  themselves  furnished 
their  readers  with  an  explanation  of  their  motives.* 
The  mistakes  in  fact  and  errors  in  reasoning  which 
these  eminent  authors,  as  well  as  various  other  writers, 
have  fallen  into,  it  has  been  an  important  part  of  our 
task  to  expose  and  refute,  and  we  trust  that  we  have 
performed  this  duty  without  any  undue  harshness  or 
severity ; although  we  might  have  been  fairly  taxed 
with  pusillanimity  if  we  had  not  ventured  to  convey  some 
expression  of  censure  at  seeing  the  interests  of  truth  and 
justice  manifestly,  but  we  trust  unconsciously,  sacrificed 
to  the  gratification  of  national  vanity  or  private  friend- 
ship, by  men,  too,  whose  high  position  and  commanding 
influence  should  have  rendered  them  doubly  careful  not 
to  lay  themselves  open  to  such  a charge.  At  all  events, 
whether  the  reader  coincide  with  our  views  and  argu- 
ments or  not,  he  will  find  in  this  volume  materials  amply 
sufficient  for  enabling  him  to  arrive  at  a right  conclusion 
if  he  choose  to  investigate  the  subject  for  himself. 

Throughout  the  correspondence  we  have  carefully 

* Sec  notes,  p.  183  and  p.  464  of  this  volume. 
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omitted  every  expression  that  might  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed to  hurt  the  feelings  of  any  one ; except  in  the  case 
of  Charapollion,  a clear  knowledge  of  whose  character  is 
essential  to  a right  understanding  of  the  question  at 
issue:  and  should  Chevalier  Bunsen,  or  any  other  of 
Champollion’s  friends,  take  offence  at  the  publication  of 
certain  strong  expressions  regarding  him  in  the  letters 
of  De  Sacy,  Letronne,  and  others,  we  shall  be  con- 
tented, from  the  above  consideration,  to  abide  their  dis- 
pleasure. 

In  the  various  discussions  upon  which  our  editorial 
duties  have  compelled  us  to  enter,  we  have,  unlike  M. 
Arago  and  many  of  his  countrymen,  carefully  avoided 
treating  the  discovery  of  the  hieroglyphical  alphabet  as 
a national  question ; and  we  presume  that  in  England 
generally  it  has  not  been  regarded  as  such  ; for  although 
Chevalier  Bunsen  has  unjustly  endeavoured  to  deprive 
an  Englishman  of  the  honour  of  having  made  what  he, 
as  well  as  his  illustrious  countryman,  Niebuhr,  pro- 
nounces the  greatest  discovery  of  our  times,  he  has 
found  Englishmen*  sufficiently  free  from  national  bias, 
as  well  as  sufficiently  ill  informed,  to  back  him  in  his 
attempt,  and  he  enjoys,  from  whatever  cause,  perhaps 
even  a higher  reputation  in  this  country  than  anywhere 
else. 

Our  best  acknowledgments  are  due  to  Mr.  Adam 
Black,  of  Edinburgh,  proprietor  of  the  Encyclopaedia 

• S««  p.  255,  not*. 
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Britannica,  for  his  kinduess  in  furnishing  us  with  several 
hundred  impressions  of  the  hieroglyphical  plates  which 
accompanied  the  article  Egypt,  contributed  by  Dr. 
Young  to  that  work,  and  reprinted  in  this  volume — a 
favour  which  he  was  also  obliging  enough  to  repeat 
after  the  first  supply  was  destroyed  by  fire  at  the 
printer’s,  along  with  the  greater  portion  of  the  present 
work. 

Ely,  10 th  Sept.,  1853. 


P.S. — The  whole  of  this  volume  has  been  printed  for  about 
a year  and  a half,  but  the  publication  was  delayed  in  order 
that  Dr.  Young’s  Works  might  appear  simultaneously  with  Dr. 
Peacock’s  Memoir  of  his  Life.  Shortly  after  the  above  pre- 
fatory remarks  were  written,  science  sustained  a heavy  loss 
in  the  death  of  M.  Arago — an  event  which  deepened  our 
regret  at  having  been  obliged  to  place  ourselves  at  antagonism 
with  one  who  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  importance  of  Dr. 
Young's  optical  discoveries,  after  they  hi»d  been  received  in 
this  country  with  persevering  hostility,  embittered  by  personal 
fooling,  in  one  quarter,  and  with  a neglect  on  the  part  of  scien- 
tific men  generally,  which  contrasted  very  unfavourably  with 
their  ready  acceptance  and  appreciation  by  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  philosophers  of  France. 

llotftcmy,  26 th  Feb.,  1855. 
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ERRATA, 

In  Art.  111.  1*1.  Ill,  the  nuinhein  should  run  from  108  to  lfiTi  untfjj  nf  frnm 
1 to  58. 

Page  51,  line  13  from  top,  for  “ pretondat  ” read  **  pretendlt,” 

„ 266,  „ 2 from  bottom,  for  41  du  poudre  **  read  44  de  la  poudre.’* 

„ 468,  „ 18  from  top,  for  “ AAK2ANTP2  n read  “ AAK2ANTP2." 
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REMARKS  ON  THE 

ANCIENT  EGYPTIAN  MANUSCRIPTS.* 


Specimens  of  Egyptian  manuscripts  have  been  exhibited  by 
Itigorde,  Montfaucon,  and  Caylus,  from  linen  bandages  of 
mummies : Denon  has  published  two  others  from  papyrus. 
There  are  two  rolls  of  papyrus  in  tolerable  preservation  in  the 
gallery  of  the  British  Museum,  and  one  in  the  possession  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries ; and  it  is  said  that  many  others  have 
lately  been  brought  to  Paris.  It  may  be  observed  that  these 
manuscripts  exhibit  a greater  diversity  of  characters  than  could 
be  expected  from  the  use  of  anyone  alphabet;  but  Mr.  Akerblad 
does  not  hesitate  to  consider  those  which  he  has  seen  as  written 
in  the  same  character  which  is  exhibited  in  the  stone  of  Rosetta : 
and  if  we  allow  the  truth  of  his  conclusions  respecting  this 
inscription,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  letters  employed  in  it 
have  been  combined  and  diversified  in  such  a manner  as  to 
present  appearances  of  a much  greater  number.  The  speci- 
mens of  the  Zendish,  the  Sassanidian,  and  the  Phenician  alpha- 
bets, which  have  been  subjoined,  on  the  authorities  of  Anquetil, 
Silvestre  de  Sacy,  and  Henley,  will  serve  to  show  not  only  how 


* These  observations  by  Dr.  Young  were  first  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  Antiquaries  in  a letter  from  Sir  W.  E.  Rouse  Houghton,  Bart.,  and  were  accompanied 
with  specimens  of  the  Zendish,  the  Sassanidian,  and  the  Phenicinn  alphabets.  The 
letter  was  read  19tli  May,  1814,  and  was  published  the  following  year  in  Vol.  XVIII, 
of  the  Archceologia , together  with  the  subjoined  translation,  which  furnishes  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  principal  parts  of  both  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  on  the  Pillar  found 
at  Rosetta,  and  consequently  a key  to  the  lost  literature  of  ancient  Egypt . lor  profes- 
sional reasons,  however,  the  discover)*  was  made  public  with  ns  little  parade  as  possible. 
The  prefatory  remarks,  os  well  as  the  translation,  were  republished  anonymously 
in  the  Museum  Criticum  of  Cambridge,  Part  VI,,  1 8 j »>,  together  with  the 
correspondence  which  follows,  betw*een  Dr.  Young  and  MM.  Silvestre  de  Sacy  and 
Akerblad,  pp.  16-56.— Note  by  the  Editor . 
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nearly  some  of  the  forms,  assigned  to  the  different  letters  by 
Akerblad,  agree  with  those  which  are  found  in  the  oldest  alpha- 
bets of  the  neighbouring  countries,  but  also  how  great  a diversity 
was  allowed  in  these  alphabets  to  the  characters  appropriated 
to  each  letter,  and  to  the  values  assigned  to  each  character. 
It  is  useless  to  inquire  whether  the  common  alphabet  of  the 
manuscripts  and  the  inscription  is  more  properly  denominated  the 
cpistolographic,  as  most  authors  would  probably  term  it,  or  the 
hieratic,  as  Akerblad  is  inclined  to  call  it ; and  the  simple  title 
Egyptian  is  sufficiently  justified  by  the  expression  in  the  Greek 
inscription,  in  which  it  is  mentioned  as  the  character  of  the 
country.  The  opinion  of  Kircher,  that  the  epistolographic 
alphabet  resembled  the  more  modern  Coptic,  appears,  like 
many  other  opinions  of  this  learned  man,  to  be  founded  merely 
on  conjecture.  Mr.  Biittner  has  assigned  values  to  some  of  the 
characters,  deduced  from  a comparison  with  the  Phenician  and 
other  similar  alphabets,  but  none  of  the  results  of  this  compa- 
rison are  confirmed  by  Mr.  Akerblad’s  interpretation  of  the 
inscription  of  Rosetta.  It  has  been  remarked  that  characters 
resembling  the  figures  1 , 2,  3,  and  4,  occur  in  most  of  the 
specimens  : the  two  latter  arc  less  observable  in  the  inscription, 
but  the  3*  may  possibly  be  a combination  implying  nte,  of, 
the  2 and  4 the  article  p or  pn,  and  the  1 an  e or  an  n. 

It  may  he  alleged  in  favour  of  Mr.  Akerblad's  alphabet  that 
it  is  applicable  not  only  to  a variety  of  proper  names  occurring 
repeatedly  in  the  inscription,  but  also  to  some,  in  particular, 
which  are  so  placed  in  connexion  with  a character  supposed 
to  imply  son  or  daughter,  that  there  is  scarcely  a possibility  of 
their  being  erroneously  interpreted.  It  afTords  us  also  a variety 
of  words  closely  resembling  some  which  are  found  in  the  later 
Coptic ; and  there  is  another  strong  argument  in  its  favour, 
which  has  not  been  noticed : the  word  Aetos,  Mr.  Akerblad 
observes,  is  repeated  in  the  Egyptian,  but  not  in  the  Greek  ; and 
he  is  disposed  to  attribute  this  circumstance  to  some  accident ; 
in  fact,  however,  the  word  is  repeated  in  the  original  inscription, 
though  not  in  the  incorrect  copies  of  it  which  were  first  eircu- 

* In  the  hieroglyphics  accompanying  the  article  * Egypt,’  Infra,  No.  Ilf.,  PI.  IV. 
No.  172,  Dr.  Young  correctly  assigns  this  character  as  the  enchorial  equivalent  for  the 
owl,  which  he  gives  as  a homophone  of  the  hieroglyphic  letter  M.  See  p.  179. — Ed, 
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luted.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  account 
for  the  non  occurrence  of  some  Coptic  words,  which  must  un- 
questionably be  in  the  inscription : for  instance,  the  name  of 
the  month  Mechir,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Greek  as  a sy- 
nonym of  Xandicus  or  Xanthicus,  and  which,  according  to 
Kircher,  anwsers  in  the  Coptic  to  January,  although  the  place 
which  it  ought  to  occupy  in  the  inscription  is  easily  ascertained 
by  the  context.  Nor  can  we  readily  discover  the  Coptic 
months  Tliout  and  Mesore,  which  must  also  occur  in  the  sub- 
sequent part,  nor  the  term  Pschent,  implying  a crown  of  a 
particular  form ; at  the  same  time  that  the  exact  coincidence 
of  the  names  of  the  Egyptian  months,  with  the  later  Coptic, 
strengthens  very  materially  the  evidence  of  the  near  approach 
of  the  two  languages  to  identity.  The  frequency  of  occurrence 
of  the  different  characters  in  the  inscription  by  no  means  coin- 
cides with  that  of  the  Coptic  letters,  which  Mr.  Akerblad  sup- 
poses to  correspond  with  them  in  other  cases  ; and  the  difference 
appears  to  be  too  great  to  be  wholly  accidental. 

It  is  not,  however,  impossible  that  future  investigations  may 
remove  all  the  difficulties  which  still  embarrass  this  subject ; and, 
at  any  rate,  the  stone  of  Rosetta  affords  a far  better  prospect  of 
furnishing  us  with  some  knowledge  of  the  ancient  characters  of 
Egypt  than  any  other  monument  of  antiquity,  or  than  any  ela- 
borate speculations  of  a later  date. 

Added  9 November,  1814.  The  whole  of  these  observations 
may  be  considered  as  preliminary  to  an  attempt,  which  has  since 
been  made,  to  compare  the  three  inscriptions  of  the  stone  of 
Rosetta  minutely  with  each  other : the  general  results  of  this 
comparison,  as  the  first  foundations  of  the  knowledge  of  ancient 
Egyptian  literature,  may  not  be  unworthy  of  some  attention, 
even  in  an  imperfect  state. 


Conjectural  Translation  of  the 
Egyptian  Inscription. 


(1)  [In  the  ninth  year,  on 
the  fourth  day  of  Xanthicus], 


[A/r.  Gough's ] Translation  of 
the  Greek  Inscription, 
“ copied  and"  corrected 
by  Porson.  From  Dr. 
Clarke’s  Greek  Mar- 
bi.es.  Cambr.  1809.  P.  58. 

(1)  In  the  reign  of  the 
young  prince,  who  received 
b 2 
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the  eighteenth  of  the  Egyp- 
tian month  Mechir,  of  the 
young  king,  who  received  the 
government  of  the  country 
from  his  father,  lord  of  the 
asp  bearing  diadems,  illustri- 
ous in  glory,  who  has  esta- 
blished Egypt,  the  just,  the 
beneficent,  the  pious  towards 
the  gods,  victorious  over  his 
enemies,  who  has  improved 
the  life  of  mankind,  lord  of 
the  feasts  of  thirty  years,  like 
Vulcan  the  mighty  king,  like 
the  Sun, 

(2)  [the  mighty  king  of  the 
upper  and]  lower  countries, 
the  offspring  of  the  parent 
loving  gods,  approved  by  Vul- 
can, to  whom  the  Sun  has 
given  the  victory,  the  living 
image  of  Jove,  the  offspring 
of  the  Sun,  Ptolemy,  the  ever 
living,  beloved  by  Vulcan, 
the  god  illustrious,  munificent, 
(the  son  of)  Ptolemy  and  Ar- 
sinoe  the  parent  loving  gods  : 
the  priest  of  Alexander  and 
the  saviour  gods  and  the 

(3)  [brother  gods,  and  the 
godsj  beneficent,  and  the  pa- 
rent loving  gods,  and  the  king 
Ptolemy,  the  god  illustrious, 
munificent,  being  Aiitus  (the 
son  of ) Aetus : Pyrrha  the 
daughter  of  Philinus,  being 
the  prize  bearer  of  Berenice 
the  beneficent ; Areia,  the 


ORF.KK. 

the  kingdom  from  his  father. 
Lord  of  “ kings,”  highly  glo- 
rious, who  settled  the  affairs 
of  Egypt,  and  re-  (2)  spcctful 
of  the  gods,  pious,  successful 
over  his  enemies,  restorer  of 
the  life  of  man,  lord  of  the 
triacontaeteridcs,  like  the  great 
Vulcan  king,  even  as  the  Sun, 


(3)  the  great  king  of  the 
upper  and  lower  districts, 
descended  from  the  gods  Phi- 
lopatorcs,  whom  Vulcan  ap- 
proved, to  whom  the  Sun  gave 
victory,  the  living  image  of 
J upiter,  son  of  the  Sun,  Pto- 
lemy (4)  ever  living,  beloved 
of  Phtha,  in  the  ninth  year 
“ of  the  priesthood  of”  Aiitos 
the  son  of  Aetos,  of  Alexander, 
and  of  the  gods  saviours,  and 
the 

gods  brothers,  and  of  the  gods 
Euergetae,  and  the  gods  Phi- 
lopatores,  and  (5)  of  the  god 
Epiphanes,  gracious  “and  vic- 
torious,” of  Berenice  Euerge- 
tis  Pyrrha,  the  daughter  of 
Philinus,  ca- 
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daughter  of  Diogenes,  being 
the  bearer 

(4)  [of  baskets  of  Arsi]  noe 
the  brother  loving ; Irene,  the 
daughter  of  Ptolemy,  being 
priestess  of  Arsinoe  the  parent 
loving : it  was  this  day  decreed 
by  the  High  priests,  the  Pro- 
phets, those  who  enter  the 
sacred  recesses  to  attire  the 
gods,  the  wing  bearers,  and 
the  sacred  scribes,  and  the 
rest  of  the  priests  who  came 
from  the  temples  of  Egypt, 


(5)  [to  mdet  the  king,  at] 
the  assembly  of  the  assump- 
tion of  the  lawful  power  of 
king  Ptolemy  the  ever  living, 
beloved  by  Vulcan,  the  god 
illustrious,  munificent,  suc- 
ceeding his  father ; and  who 
entered  the  temple  of  Memphis, 
and  said  : Whereas  king  Pto- 
lemy, the  ever  living,  the  god 
illustrious,  munificent,  (son  of) 
king  Ptolemy 

(6)  [and  queen]  Arsinoe, 
the  parent  loving  gods,  has 
given  largely  to  the  temples 
of  Egypt,  and  to  all  within  his 
kingdom,  being  a god,  the 
ofispring  of  a god  and  a god- 


GREKK. 


nephorus ; of  Arsinoe  Phi- 
ladelphia, Areia,  daughter  of 
Diogenes,  being  priestess ; 
and  of  Arsinoe,  wife  of  Philo- 
pator,  Eirene,  (6)  daughter  of 
Ptolemy,  “ being  priestess 
on  the  4th  day  of  the  month 
Xanthicus,  and  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Mechir  the  18th.  Decree. 
The  High  priests  and  Pro- 
phets, and  those  who  go  into 
the  sanctuary  to  clothe  the  (7) 
gods,  and  the  Pterophorac, 
and  the  sacred  scribes,  and 
other  priests,  all  collected  from 
the  temples  along  the  country 
to  Memphis,  to  the  king,  to 
celebrate  the  receiving  of  the 
(8)  kingdom  of  Ptolemy,  ever 
living,  beloved  of  Phtha,  the 
god  Epiphanes,  gracious,  which 
he  received  from  his  father, 
they  being  assembled  in  the 
temple  in  Memphis,  on  this 
day,  have  decreed  that  (9)  as 
king  Ptolemy,  ever  living, 
beloved  of  Phtha,  the  god 
Epiphanes,  gracious,  de- 
scended from  king  Ptolemy, 
and  queen  Arsinoe,  gods 
Philopatores,  has  been  in  many 
things  kind  both  to  the  temples 
and  (10)  all  in  them,  and  to 
all  placed  under  his  govern- 
ment, a god  descended  from  a 
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dess,  like  Orus  the  son  of  Isis 
and  Osiris,  who  fought  in  the 
cause  of  his  father  Osiris ; and 
being  pious  and  beneficent 
towards  the  gods,  has  bestowed 
much  silver  and  corn,  and 
much  treasure,  on  the  temples 
of  Egypt, 

(7)  [and  has  spent  much] 
in  order  to  render  the  land  of 
Egypt  tranquil,  and  to  esta- 
blish the  temples  properly  : 
and  in  all  things  within  his 
lawful  power  has  been  be- 
nignly disposed  : of  the  mili- 
tary imposts  and  tributes  of 
Egypt,  some  he  has  lowered, 
others  he  has  remitted  alto- 
gether, in  order  that  private 
individuals  and  all  other  men 
may  prosper  in  the  days  of  his 

(8)  [reign] : and  what  was 
owing  to  the  crown  from  the 
Egyptians,  and  from  all  under 
his  dominion,  ” amounting  to 
a large  sum,“  he  remitted 
altogether ; those  who  were 
imprisoned,  and  who  were 
strongly  accused  of  crimes 
for  many  years,  he  pardoned  : 
he  ordered  also  that  the  pro- 
perties of  the  gods,  and  the 
collections  of  corn  and  silver 
made  annually,” . . 

(9)  [likewise]  also  the  por- 
tions belonging  to  the  gods 


OllEEK. 

god  and  goddess,  as  Orus  the 
son  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  assisting 
his  father  Osiris,  well  disposed 
towards  (11)  [the  worship  of] 
the  gods,  has  brought  to  the 
temples  supplies  of  money  and 
com, 

supported  many  expenses 
in  order  to  “ render  the  cli- 
mate of  Egypt  wholesome,” 
and  established  the  sacred 
rites,  (12)  and  to  his  utmost 
power  has  done  good,  and  of 
the  existing  reversions  and 
tributes  collected  iu  Egypt 
has  totally  remitted  some  and 
lightened  others,  so  that  both 
the  people,  and  all  other  per- 
sons might  be  in  (13)  plenty 
under  his 

government,  and  the  debts 
due  to  the  king  from  the  in- 
habitants of  Egypt,  and  other 
parts  of  his  kingdom,  which 
were  numerous,  he  has  for- 
given to  the  people  and  those 
who  were  confined  (14)  in 
prison,  and  long  engaged  in 
law-suits,  he  had  delivered 
from  their  perplexities,  con- 
finned  the  claims  “ on  the  re- 
venues” of  the  temples,  and  the 
annual  stated  contributions  to 
them  of  co  ( 1 5)  m and  money, 

and  likewise  the  proportions 
allotted  to  the  gods  from  the 
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from  the  vineyards  and  the 
gardens,  and  all  the  other 
things  which  had  been  due  to 
them,  as  appointed  in  the  time 
of  his  father,  should  remain 
unaltered : he  ordered  also 
the  priests  not  to  pay  more 
for  their  sacerdotal  fees  than 
what  was  required  until  the 
first  year  of  his  late  father: 
he  excused  those 

(10)  [subject]  to  the  power 
of  the  temples  from  the  parade 
of  the  required  voyage  to 
Alexandria  every  year : he 
ordered  also  the  press  for  the 
naval  warfare  to  be  omitted  : 
two  parts  of  the  ” cotton  “ 
garments  required  to  be  made 
for  the  use  of  the  king  in  the 
temples  he  excused : what 
had  been  done  improperly  for 
many  years  he  restored  to 
proper 

(11)  [order]:  being  careful 
that  due  respect  should  be 
paid  to  the  gods  according  to 
propriety ; and  likewise  that 
justice  should  be  done  to  all, 
like  the  great  great  Hermes  ; 
he  ordered  also  those  who  had 
come  down,  military  persons 
and  others  disposed  to  hosti- 
lity, in  the  tumultuous  times 
of  Egypt,  to  return 


GREEK. 

vineyards  and  gardens,  and 
other  articles  appropriated  to 
the  gods  of  his  father’s  time, 
and  ordered  them  (16)  to 
remain  in  statu  quo  ; and  that 
out  of  what  belonged  to  the 
priests  they  should  contribute 
no  more  to  the  revenue  than 
they  were  directed  to  do  until 
the  first  year  of  his  father; 
and  also  freed  those 

of  the  (17)  sacred  orders 
from  the  yearly  voyage  to 
Alexandria,  and  ordained  ex- 
emption to  them  from  contri- 
bution to  the  voyage,  and  of 
the  money  due  to  the  govern- 
ment for  furnishing  the  (18) 
cotton  cloths  in  the  temples, 
he  forgave  two  parts ; and  all 
other  things  that  were 
neglected  in  former  times 
he  resettled  in  their  proper 

order,  providing  that  the 
accustomed  offerings  should 
be  decently  contributed  (19) 
to  the  gods  lie  has  also 
distributed  justice  to  all,  as 
Ilermes  the  Great  and  Great. 
He  has  ordained  also  that 
those  who  went  out  from 
among  the  soldiers,  and  from 
others,  whose  minds  “ were 
set  upon  the  property  (20)  of 
their  neighbours  ” in  times  of 
tumult,  and  returned, 
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(12)  [to]  their  own  proper- 
ties, and  remain  there : he 
took  care  to  send  foot,  horse, 
and  ships  against  those  who 
had  come  by  sea  and  land 
against  Egypt,  spending  much 
treasure  of  silver  and  corn,  in 
order  that  the  temples  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  might 
be  tranquil : proceeding  against 
the  city  of  Lycopolis 

(13)  [in]  Busiritis,  which 
had  been  hostilely  occupied 
and  fortified,  with  ample  stores 
of  arms,  and  all  other  things 
necessary  for  sustaining  a 
siege,  the  hostility  of  the  guilty 
persons  collected  into  it  having 
been  long  declared,  they  liaving 
done  much  mischief  to  the 
country,  to  the  Egyptians, 
and  to  the  sacred  things ; the 
king  with  exten- 

(14)  si vc  ramparts  and 

ditches  and  walls  approaching 
the  city,  surrounded  it:  the 
king  collecting  much  silver  and 
treasures  for  the  purpose,  set 
foot  soldiers  to  guard  them, 
and  horse : the  river  Nile 

having  overflowed  in  the 
eighth  year,  and  the  fields 
being  usually  injured  greatly 
by  it  at  that  time, 

( 1 5)  he  restrained  the  rivers, 


URKBK. 

should  remain  on  their  own 
settlements  ; and  has  also  pro- 
vided that  forces  of  cavalry 
and  infantry,  and  ships,  should 
be  sent  against  the  invaders 
(21)  of  Egypt  by  sea  and  land  ; 
having  sustained  great  ex- 
penses both  of  money  and  com, 
that  both  the  temples,  and  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  eountry, 
might  be  safe.  And  com  (22) 
ing  to  the  city  of  Lycopolis 

in  the  Busiritic  [nome], 
which  was  circumvallated  and 
fortified  against  a siege  with  a 
plentiful  supply  of  arms,  and 
all  other  appointments,  as  might 
be  expected  by  the  long  (23) 
preceding  disaffection  of  the 
wicked,  who  were  gathered  to- 
gether in  it, and  had  done  much 
mischief  to  the  temples  and 
inhabitants  of  Egypt,  and,  by 
count  (24)  er-circling  it  (the 
city)  with 

banks  and  ditches  and  nota- 
ble walls,  and  checking  the 
great  rise  of  the  Nile  in  his 
eighth  year,  which  overflowed 
the  (25)  plains,  by  strengthen- 
ing the  mouths  of  the  rivers, 
expending  on  them  no  small 
sums,  and  stationing  horse  and 
foot  to  guard  (26)  them,  in  a 
short  time  took  the  city  by 
assault,  and  in  it  slew  all  the 
wicked,  as  [Hermjes,  and 
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securing  their  mouths  in  many 
places : the  king  took  the  city 
in  no  long  time  by  force  of 
arms  ; the  guilty  persons  col- 
lected into  it  he  utterly  de- 
stroyed ; as,  in  the  times  of 
his  ancestors,  those  who  were 
collected  in  the  same  place 
were  destroyed  by  Orus  the 
son  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  and  by 
Ilermes : 

(16)  the  leaders  of  the  re- 
volted and  embodied  troops, 
who  had  laid  waste  the  country, 
and  had  done  injury  to  the 
temples,  fighting  for  his  king- 
dom, for  his  father,  and  for 
the  gods,  when  he  came  to 
Memphis,  to  the  solemnity  of 
the  assumption  of  the  lawful 
power,  received  from  his 
father,  he  punished  all  se- 
verely : he  remitted  what  to 
the 

(17)  crown  was  due  from 
the  temples,  as  far  as  the 
eighth  year,  amounting  to 
much  corn  and  treasure  ; and 
likewise  the  prices  of  the 
” cotton  “ garments,  tributary 
from  the  temples,  which  ought 
to  have  been  contributed  for 
the  use  of  the  king,  and  those 
which  were  contributed  for 
exhibition,  from  the  same 
time : he  ordered  also  the 
annual  artaba  which  had  re- 


GBXEK. 

Orus,  son  of  Isis  and  Osiris, 
overcame  those  who  in  the 
same  (27)  places  had  formerly 
revolted, 


so  all  those  who  led  others 
to  revolt  from  his  own  father, 
and  made  desert  the  country 
and  violated  the  temples,  when 
he  came  up  to  Memphis,  to 
assist  (28)  his  father,  and  his 
own  kingdom,  he  punished  pro- 
perly, at  which  time  he  came 
to  observe  the  proper  ordi- 
nances suitable  to  his  assuming 
the  kingdom  ; but  forgave  what 

was  due  to  the  royal  trea- 
sury from  (29)  the  temples  up 
to  the  eighth  year  for  corn  and 
money,  no  little  sum  ; and  in 
like  manner  the  penalties  for 
cotton  (30)  cloths  not  furnished 
to  the  royal  treasury,  and  for 
taxes  up  to  the  same  time  : he 
remitted  also  to  the  temples 
the  deficient  bushel  for  every 
acre  of  sacred  land, 
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mained  due  from  each  arura 
of  sacred  land, 

(18)  likewise  the  annual 
ceramium  from  each  arura  of 
the  vineyards,  to  be  remitted 
to  the  gods : he  gave  largely 
to  Apis,  to  Mneuis,  and  to  the 
other  sacred  animals  of  Egypt ; 
taking  care  more  and  more 
beneficently  than  his  ancestors 
for  their  honours  at  all  times, 
and  furnishing  what  was  re- 
quisite for  their  funerals 
splendidly  and  gloriously ; 
the  payments 

(19)  to  his  own  temples, 
with  assemblies,  and  sacrifices, 
and  other  honours,  he  ap- 
pointed : the  public  cere- 
monies of  the  temples,  and 
all  the  other  rites  of  Egypt, 
he  established  in  order  ac- 
cording to  the  laws : he  be- 
stowed many  treasures  of  gold, 
and  silver,  and  precious  stones, 
on  the  temple  of  Apis:  and 
he  founded  temples  of  the  first 
order,  temples 

(20)  for  the  public,  and 
altars,  and  founded  chapels 
in  addition  to  the  primary 
temples  of  the  gods : what 
was  deficient  he  restored  as 
was  requisite,  having  the  feel- 
ings of  a beneficent  god  in 
things  relating  to  the  deities  : 
and,  having  made  inquiries, 


UBKKK. 


and  also(31)  the  liquid  mea- 
sure for  that  of  the  vineyards, 
and  many  things,  to  Apis  and 
Mnevis  he  gave,  and  to  the 
other  sacred  animals  in  Egypt 
he  gave  many  more  than  any 
kings  before  him,  always  con- 
sidering what  was  becoming ; 
(32)  and  to  their  sepulchres 
giving  what  was  suitable, 
largely,  and  gloriously,  and 
contributions 

to  the  several  temples,  with 
sacrifices  and  festivals,  and 
other' ordinances  ; (33)  and  all 
the  valuables  in  the  templesand 
in  Egypt  he  preserved  in  statu 
quo,  agreeably  to  the  laws ; and 
the  temple  of  Apis  he  adorned 
with  costly  works,  contributing 
to  it  gold  and  [sil  (34)  ver], 
and  precious  stones,  to  no  small 
amount,  and  placing  temples 
and 

shrines,  and  altars,  and  re- 
storing what  wanted  repair, 
having  the  disposition  of  a 
beneficent  deity  in  things  ap- 
pertaining to  (35)  divine  wor- 
ship, and  informing  himself 
which  were  the  most  honour- 
able temples,  renewed  them  in 
his  “ own  palace,”  as  was  be- 
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he  renewed  the  most  sacred 
temples  in  his  kingdom,  ac- 
cording to  their  usages : where- 
fore the  gods  all  powerful  have 
given  him  health,  victory  over 
all, 

(21)  strength,  and  all  other 
good  gifts,  the  power  of  his 
kingdom  remaining  to  him 
and  to  his  descendants  for 
ever:  and  they  shall  remain 
with  good  fortune.  It  is  ap- 
proved by  the  priests  of  all 
the  temples  of  Egypt,  that  the 
honours  at  present  paid  to 
king  Ptolemy,  the  ever  living, 
the  god  illustrious  and  muni- 
ficent, in  the  temples, 

(22)  those  of  his  parents, 
the  father  loving  gods,  those 
of  the  predecessors  of  his  pa- 
rents, the  beneficent  gods, 
those  of  the  predecessors  of 
the  predecessors  of  his  parents, 
the  brother  gods,  those  of  the 
predecessors  of  the  ancestors 
of  his  parents,  the  saviour 
gods,  be  augmented  greatly : 
there  shall  be  erected  an  image 
of  king  Ptolemy  the  ever 
living,  the  god  illustrious  and 
munificent, 

(23)  which  shall  be  called 
sacred  to  Ptolemy  studious  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
to  Ptolemy  who  has  fought 
for  Egypt ; and  to  the  image 


CHEEK. 

coming.  In  return,  the  gods 
have  given  to  him  health,  vic- 
tory, 


power  and  all  other  blessings 
(36)  of  “a”  lasting  reign,  to 
himself  and  his  children  for 
ever.  With  good  fortune. 
The  priests  of  all  the  temples 
throughout  the  kingdom  de- 
creed to  pay  the  honours  al- 
ready due  (37)  to  the  ever- 
living  king  Ptolemy,  beloved 
of  Phtha,  the  god  Epiphanes, 
gracious, 

and  likewise  greatly  to  in- 
crease the  honours  of  his  pa- 
rents gods  Philopatores,  and 
his  predecessors  gods  benefi- 
cent, (38)  gods  brothers,  and 
gods  saviours,  “to  augment 
the  greatness,”  and  that  the 
image  of  the  everliving  king 
Ptolemy,  “god,  illustrious,” 
gracious, 


shall  be  set  up  in  every  tem- 
ple, in  the  most  conspicuous 
place,  (39)  which  shall  be 
called  the  image  of  Ptolemy 
the  defender  of  Egypt,  and  by 
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the  greatest  god  of  the  temple 
shall  offer  the  trophies  of  vic- 
tory, in  each  and  every  tem- 
ple, in  the  most  conspicuous 
place  in  the  temple : all 
which  things  shall  be  arranged 
according  to  the  custom  of 
Egypt : the  priests  shall  wor- 
ship the  images  in  each  and 
every  temple  three  times  a day, 

(24)  and  shall  attach  to 
them  sacred  ornaments,  ad- 
dressing them  by  name,  with 
other  legitimate  rites,  as  is 
done  to  the  other  gods  in 
assemblies  and  feasts  from 
day  to  day : there  shall  be 
made  a statue  of  king  Ptolemy, 
the  god  illustrious  and  muni- 
ficent, (son  of)  Ptolemy  and 
Queen  Arsinoe,  the  parent 
loving  gods,  and  a shrine  of 
gold  in  each  temple 

(25)  and  every  temple,  and 
placed  in  the  sacred  recesses, 
with  the  other  golden  shrines  ; 
and  in  the  great  assemblies, 
at  the  solemnity  of  the  proces- 
sion of  the  gods,  the  shrine  of 
the  god  illustrious  and  muni- 
ficent shall  be  placed  : and, 
in  order  that  the  shrine  may 
be  distinguished  both  at  this 
day  and  at  future  times,  there 
shall  be  placed  on  it  the  golden 
ornaments  of  the  king,  the  ten 
as])  bearing  diadems,  as  is 


(1REEK. 

the  side  of  it  shall  be  set  that 
of  the  peculiar  god  of  the  tem- 
ple, who  shall  be  represented 
giving  him  a victorious  shield, 
which  shall  be  prepared  [ac- 
cording to  the  usual]  (40) 
manner,  and  priests  to  minister 
thrice  a day  to  the  images, 

and  to  place  by  them  sacred 
ornaments,  and  perform  other 
rites  appointed,  according  as  it 
is  done  to  other  gods  [in  feasts 
and  festivi]  (41)  ties,  and  that 
there  be  erected  to  king  Pto- 
lemy “ god,  illustrious,”  gra- 
cious, sprung  from  king  Pto- 
lemy and  queen  Arsinoe,  gods 
Philopatores,  an  image  and  a 
shrine  of  gold  in  every  one  of 
the 

(42)  temples,  and  to  be 
placed  in  the  sanctuaries, 
among  the  other  shrines,  and 
in  the  great  festivals  on  which 
processions  are  made  of  the 
shrines,  [the  shrine]  of  this 
god,  “ illustrious,  benevolent,” 
(43)  shall  be  brought  out, 
[with  them]  that  it  may  be 
conspicuous  now  and  in  future, 
and  that  there  shall  be  placed 
upon  the  shrine  ten  golden 
basileiae,  on  which  shall  be 
placed  an  asp : just  as 
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(26)  usual ; the  golden 
ornaments  on  the  shrine  shall 
be  asp  bearing  diadems,  as  on 
the  other  shrines  : there  shall 
be  placed  in  the  midst  of  them 
the  ornament  which  the  king 
wore  upon  his  entry  into  the 
temple  at  Memphis,  when  he 
celebrated  the  rites  of  the 
assumption  of  the  lawful  pow- 
er from  his  father,  the  crown 
Pschent,  which  ornament  he 
then  wore  : and  there  shall  be 
upon 

(27)  the  golden  ornaments 
the  quadrangle  of  the  ever 
living,  and  on  it  shall  be  placed 
with  the  asp  bearing  diadems, 
ample  golden  phylacteries, 
projecting  over  the  golden 
shrine  ; there  shall  be  placed 
on  the  asp  bearing  diadems 
ample  phylacteries,  declaring 
tliat  they  belong  to  the  king 
who  has  rendered  the  upper 
and  the  lower  country  illus- 
trious : and  since  the  30th  of 
Mesore,  on  which 

(28)  the  birth-day  of  the 
king  is  appointed  to  be  cele- 
brated with  an  assembly  and 
feast  in  the  temples,  likewise 
the  eighteenth  of  Mechir,  on 
which  the  robed  festival  of  the 
assumption  of  his  legitimate 
power  is  held,  have  been  au- 
spicious days  for  all  men, 


□REEK. 

on  each  (44)  of  the  asp- 
shaped basileiae  upon  other 
shrines,  and  there  shall  be  in 
the  midst  of  them  the  basil  eia 
called  'f  OXENT,  wearing 
which  he  entered  into  the 
[basileion]  in  Memphis  . . (45) 
when  were  performed  the  ap- 
pointed ceremonies  on  his  ac- 
cession to  the  kingdom,  and 
that,  there  be  put  upon 


the  square  space  round  the 
basileiae  before  described,  in 
the  fore-named  basileion,  amu- 
lets of  gold  on  which  shall  be 
written  th  (46)  at  they  belong 
to  the  king,  who  made  the 
upper  and  the  lower  region 
illustrious,  “upon”  the  thirti- 
eth day  of  [the  month]  Meso- 
reh,  on  which 


the  birth  day  of  the  king  is 
celebrated,  and  in  like  manner 
on  the  . . day  of  . . (47)  in 
which  he  received  the  kingdom 
from  his  father,  both  which 
they  have  decreed  to  be  named 
after  him  in  the  sacred  calen- 
dar, which  days  are  the  origin 
of  many  blessings  to  all,  to 
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being  dedicated  to  the  king 
ever  living,  and  to  the  assump- 
tion of  his  lawful  power : on 
these  days,  the  30th  anil  the 
18th,  there  shall  be  held  an 
assembly  every  month  in  all 
the  temples  of  Egypt,  with 
sacri- 

(29)  fices,  libations,  and 
other  lawful  honours,  as  in 
the  other  assemblies,  the 
monthly  assemblies,  and  the 
usual  offerings  shall  be  made, 
with  homages,  and  solemn 
worship  in  the  temples : there 
shall  be  held  an  assembly  and 
feast  in  the  temples,  and  in 
all  Egypt,  to  king  Ptolemy 
the  ever  living,  the  god  illus- 
trious and  munificent,  every 
year,  from  the  first  of  Thoyth 
for  five  days,  on  which  crowns 
shall  be  worn, 

(30)  with  sacrifices,  liba- 
tions, and  other  honours : the 
priests  living  in  the  temples  of 
Egypt,  in  every  temple,  shall 
be  called  priests  of  the  god 
illustrious  and  munificent, 
besides  the  other  sacerdotal 
names  which  they  bear,  in  all 
edicts,  and  all  acts  belonging 
to  the  priesthood  of  the  god 
illustrious  and  munificent : 
and  it  shall  be  lawful  that 
the  festival  be  celebrated 

(31)  with  proper  honours 


(UtKEK. 

observe  on  those  days  a festival 
[and  celebrities  throughout  E] 
(48)  gypt,  in  the  temples, 
monthly,  and  to  perform  in 
them  sacri- 


fices, and  libations,  and  other 
rites,  according  to  those  in 
other  festivals  (49)  in  the  tem- 
ples, and  to  hold  a festival  and 
celebrity  in  honour  of  the  ever- 
living  and  beloved  of  Phtha 
king  Ptolemy,  “god,  illus- 
trious,” gracious,  annually 
[throughout  both  the  upper 
and  lower  (50)  c]ountry,  from 
the  new  moon  of  Thouth  for 
five  days,  on  which  chaplets 
shall  be  worn, 

and  sacrifices  and  libations 
offered,  and  other  appropriate 
rites.  And  the  priests  shall  be 
called  the  priests  of  the  ever- 
living  (51)  god,  “ illustrious,” 
gracious,  besides  the  other 
names  of  the  gods  to  whom 
they  minister,  and  all  oracles, 
and  for  the  . . (52)  and  it  shall 
be  lawful  to  other  individuals 


to  celebrate  the  feast,  and 
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by  all  other  individuals,  and 
that  they  may  consecrate  in 
like  manner  a golden  shrine 
to  the  god  illustrious  and  mu- 
nificent, with  due  respect, 
keeping  it  in  their  houses, 
observing  the  assemblies  and 
feasts,  as  appointed,  every 
year : which  shall  be  done  in 
order  that  it  may  be  made 
manifest  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Egypt  honoured  the  god 
illustrious  and  munificent, 

(32)  as  it  is  just  to  do  : and 
this  decree  shall  be  engraved 
on  a hard  stone,  in  sacred 
characters,  in  common  cha- 
racters, and  in  Greek,  and 
placed  in  the  first  temples, 
and  the  second  temples,  and 
the  third  temples,  wherever 
may  be  the  sacred  image  of 
the  king  whose  life  is  for  ever. 


GBEEK. 

place  the  aforesaid  shrine,  and 
have  it  by  them,  performing  the 
proper  ceremonies  in  the  an- 
nual (53)  festivals  . . “ in  a 
year.”  So  that  it  may  be 
known  “ why  ” the  people  in 
Egypt  magnify  and  honour 
the  god,  “ illustrious,’’  graci- 
ous king, 


according  to  law.  [And  what 
here  is  decreed  shall  be  in- 
scribed] (54)  on  “ black”  hard 
stone,  in  sacred,  and  in  native, 
and  in  Greek  characters,  and 
placed  in  each  temple,  both  of 
the  first  and  second  gods.* 


• Koaegnrten,  in  the  preface  to  his  work  De  Prisca  JEgyptorum  Lit  t era  turn,  nays 
in  reference  to  Dr.  Young's  translation  of  the  Kosettn  Inscription:  “ Tituli  vero 
enchorii,  quo  reperto  veterum  scripturarum  /Kgyptiacanim  explicandarum  funda- 
mentuni  jnctum  cst,  repnesentntionein  cum  adscripta  interpretation®  Youngiana  non 
earn  quidom  ob  can. sain  Commentationi  adjeci,  quod  omnia  recte  exposuis.se  Youngium 
putarem,  quam  sententiam,  nisi  fall  or,  neque  ipse  vir  doctissimus  tueri  vult;  sed 
quoniam  permulta  in  ilia  interpretatione  bene  explicate  esse  censerem,  atque  de  iis 
qua  vir  optime  meritus  in  hoc  studiorum  genere  praatiterit,  aliquid  detrahere  nefaa 
ducerem." — £’</. 
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THE  ROSETTA  INSCRIPTION.* 


1 . — Extract  of  a Letter  from  Dr.  Young  to  the  Baron  Sii.vestre 
de  Sacy.  Dated  August  1814.  Translation. 

I take  the  liberty,  Sir,  of  troubling  you  with  a question 
which  I believe  you  are  better  qualified  to  answer  than  any 
other  person  at  Paris.  I am  much  interested  in  the  study  of 
the  Egyptian  inscription  of  Rosetta,  and  I am  very  anxious  to 
know  if  Mr.  Akerblad  has  continued  his  attempts  to  decipher 
it,  since  the  publication  of  the  letter  which  he  addressed  to  you 
on  the  subject.  I believe  he  is  now  at  Rome,  but  he  must  pro- 
bably have  sent  you  from  time  to  time  some  account  of  the 
progress  which  he  may  have  made,  and  you  will  much  oblige 
me  by  informing  me  what  he  has  been  doing.  If  you  are  still 
interested  in  the  subject,  I shall  have  great  pleasure  in  com- 
municating to  you  the  results  of  some  attempts  of  my  own, 
which  have  enabled  me  to  obtain  a literal  translation  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  words,  but  without  concerning  myself  with 
the  value  of  the  characters  of  which  they  consist ; this  mode  of 
entering  upon  the  investigation  appearing  to  be  by  far  the  least 
liable  to  error.  I doubt  whether  the  alphabet  which  Mr. 
Akerblad  has  given  us  can  be  of  much  further  utility  than  in 
enabling  us  to  decipher  the  proper  names ; and  sometimes  I 
have  even  suspected  that  the  letters  which  he  has  identified 
resembled  the  syllabic  sort  of  characters,  by  which  the  Chinese 
express  the  sounds  of  foreign  languages,  and  that  in  their  usual 
acceptation  they  had  different  significations : but  of  this  con- 
jecture I cannot  at  present  speak  with  any  great  confidence.*** 

* The  following  letters,  as  far  as  p.  56,  are  reprinted  from  the  Museum  Crilicnm, 

No.  VI.,  1815,  with  the  exception  of  No.  2,  which  was  omitted  by  Dr.  Young  in  order 
that  he  might  not  compromise  his  distinguished  correspondent;  and  No.  8,  several  > 
passages  of  which  were  withheld  for  the  same  reason.  In  both  these  instance*  it  has 
been  thought  Itest  to  insert  the  originals. — Ed. 
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2. — From  M.  Silvestre  de  Sacy  to  Dr.  Young. 
Monsieur,  Paris,  23  Septembre,  1814. 

Je  me  fais  un  plaisir  de  repondre  a la  lettre  que  vous 
m’avez  fait  l’honneur  de  m’ecrire  en  date  du  20  du  mois  dernier, 
relativement  a l’inscription  de  Rosette.  M.  Akerblad  est  de- 
puis  plusieurs  annees  a Rome,  et  quoique  j’aie  toujoura  ete  en 
correspondance  avec  lui,  et  que  je  l’aie  souvent  engage  a donner 
au  public  le  produit  de  son  travail,  il  n’a  jamais  voulu  deferer 
a mes  desirs.  Lorsqu'il  etait  a Paris  il  n’a  pas  voulu  non  plus 
me  donner  communication  de  son  travail,  mais  il  m’a  assure 
qu’il  avait  lu  un  grand  nombre  des  mots  de  l’inscription  qu’il 
avait  reconnus  pour  etre  des  mots  Coptes,  et  il  m’en  a cite 
quelques-uns.  Je  ne  vous  dissimule  pas,  Monsieur,  que  mal- 
gre  l’espece  d’approbation  que  j’ai  donnee  au  systeme  de  M. 
Akerblad,  dans  la  reponse  que  je  lui  ai  adressee,*  il  m’est  tou- 
jours  reste  des  doutes  tres  forts  sur  la  validite  de  l’alphabet 
qu’il  s’est  fait.  D’un  autre  cote,  je  suis  cependant  fortement 
persuade  que  ce  n’est  qu  a Faide  de  la  langue  Copte  qu’on 
peut  parvenir  a dechiffi-er  d’une  maniere  satisfaisante  l’an- 
cienne  ecriture  alphabetique  des  Egyptiens,  et  que  ce  dechiflre- 
ment,  s’il  a lieu,  peut  seul  mener  a la  decouverte  de  la  valeur 
des  caracteres  hieroglyphiques.  Je  dois  vous  ajouter  que  M. 
Akerblad  n’est  pas  le  seul  qui  se  fiatte  d’avoir  lu  le  texte 
Egyptien  de  l’inscription  de  Rosette.  M.  Cbampollion,  qui 
vient  de  publier  deux  volumes  sur  l’ancienne  geographic  de 
l’Egypte,  et  qui  s’est  beaucoup  occupe  de  la  langue  Copte,  pre- 
tend avoir  aussi  lu  cette  inscription.  Je  mets  assurement  plus 
de  confiance  dans  les  lumieres  et  la  critique  de  M.  Akerblad 
que  dans  celles  de  M.  Champollion,  mais  tant  qu’ils  n’auront 
publie  quelque  resultat  de  leur  travail,  il  est  juste  de  suspendre 
son  jugeraent. 

Je  recevrai,  Monsieur,  avec  beaucoup  d’interet  et  de  recon- 
naissance ce  que  vous  aurez  la  bonte  de  me  communiquer  de 
vog  aperqus  sur  ce  precieux  monument,  quoique  je  ne  me 
flatte  point  que  cette  communication  puisse  vous  procurer 

* The  answer  here  referred  to  was  published  by  Akerblad  along  with  his  Lrttrt 
siw  T Inscription  Egypticnne  Jc  Rosette — AU. 

VOL.  III.  c 
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quelques  lumieres.  J’y  trouverai,  quant  a inoi,  l’avantage 
d’entretonir  unc  correspondanco  avec  voua,  Monsieur,  ce  qui  ne 
pourra  que  m’etre  tres-agreablc. 


3. — From  Dr.  Young  to  Mr.  Silvestre  de  Sacv.  Dated  [3] 
October  1814.  Translation. 

I have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  you,  Sir,  a copy  of  my  con- 
jectural translation  of  the  Egyptian  Inscription  of  Hosetta : the 
desire  which  you  have  expressed  to  know  what  progress  I iiad 
made,  as  well  as  the  respect  which  your  own  labours  in  different 
parts  of  literature  have  so  well  deserved,  would  have  been 
sufficient  motives  to  induce  me  to  trouble,  you  with  this  commu- 
nication, even  if  I were  not  in  hopes  of  profiting  by  your  remarks 
in  answer  to  my  letter. 

I had  read  Mr.  Akerblad’s  essay  but  hastily  in  the  course  of 
the  last  winter,  and  I was  not  disposed  to  place  much  confidence 
in  the  little  that  I recollected  of  it  ;*  so  that  I was  able  to  enter 
anew  upon  the  investigation,  without  being  materially  influenced 
by  what  he  had  published  ; and  though  I do  not  profess  to  lay 
claim  to  perfect  originality,  or  to  deny  the  importance  of  Mr. 
Akerblad's  labours,  I think  myself  authorised  to  consider  my 
own  translation  as  completely  independent  of  his  ingenious 
researches  : a circumstance  which  adds  much  to  the  probability 
of  our  conjectures,  where  they  happen  to  agree. 

It  is  only  since  I received  your  obliging  letter,  that  I have 
again  read  Mr.  Akerblad’s  work ; and  I have  found  that  it 
agrees  almost  in  every  instance  with  the  results  of  my  own 
investigation,  respecting  the  sense  attributed  to  the  words  which 
the  author  has  examined.  This  conformity  must  be  allowed  to 
be  more  satisfactory  than  if  I had  followed,  with  perfect  confi- 
dence, the  path  which  Mr.  Akerblad  has  traced : I must,  how- 
ever, confess  that  it  relates  only  to  a few  of  the  first  steps  of  the 
investigation  ; and  that  the  greatest  and  the  most  difficult  part 
of  the  translation  still  remains  unsupported  by  the  authority  of 
any  external  evidence  of  this  kind. 

* Lcttrc  sur  T Inscription  Kgyptiennc  tie  Rosette,  adressee  an  Citoycn  Silvestre  de 
Sacy.  Paris,  an  X=1802,  v.  st. — N hwarze  says  (D>i$  Alte  JEgypten , Th.  I., 
Abtb.  II.,  p.  1 1,0-182)  that  neither  Young  nor  Champolliou  gave  sullicient  credit  to 
Akerblad  for  what  he  accomplished.— -At/. 
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I shall  confine  myself,  for  the  present,  to  the  literal  translation 
of  the  several  groups  of  characters  : the  value  of  the  individual 
letters  still  requiring  much  laborious  investigation.  I agree, 
then,  with  Mr.  Akerblad,  excepting  only  a few  strokes,  with 
respect  to  the  sense  of  all  the  proper  names  of  persons,  three  of 
which  you,  Sir,  first  pointed  out ; with  respect  to  that  of  the 
words  Daughter,  Priest,  And,  In,  Athlophorus,  Imposts,  Jupiter, 
Egypt,  Temples,  Much,  Philopator,  Philadelphus,  Others, 
King,  Greek,  Phtha  or  Vulcan,  Beloved,  Third,  and  Statue  ; 
and  I have  no  doubt  that  he  has  read  some  of  the  words  which 
stand  near  these,  in  the  same  manner  as  I have  done.  On  the 
other  hand,  I must  dissent  from  him  with  regard  to  the  words 
Lord,  Orus,  and  God.  The  characters  in  the  first  line,  which 
he  translates  Lord,  are  part  of  a word  very  easily  recognized 
in  the  25th,  26tb,  and  27th,  where  it  signifies  diadem  : hence, 
it  is  evident  that  we  must  translate  xvplov  @a.oi\ei£y,  not  Lord 
of  kingdoms,  but  Lord  of  crowns  ; and,  in  fact,  we  find,  as  I 
have  very  lately  observed,  in  the  inscription  which  Hcrmapion 
called  a translation  of  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  Flaminian  obelise, 
xvpiou  Siaiw^aTtov,  as  one  of  the  titles  of  the  “ kings  of  Egypt.” 
The  two  letters,  which  Mr.  Akerblad  considers  as  representing 
the  name  of  Orus,  are  found  in  only  one  of  the  places  in  which 
they  ought  to  stand ; and  the  word  God  always  consists  of  three 
letters,  while  in  the  last  line  two  of  the  three  only  are  found : 
nor  does  the  title  Shot)  0zai\eajs,  here  introduced  by  Mr.  Aker- 
blad, occur  before,  among  those  which  are  so  liberally  appro- 
priated to  the  king ; and  the  two  letters  seem  rather  to  belong 
to  the  word  Image,  as  to  1-oavov  in  the  24th  line. 

Mr.  Akerblad  is  confident  that  the  Egyptian  text  is  only  the 
translation  of  the  Greek : it  appears  to  me,  on  the  contrary, 
almost  certain  that  the  Egyptian  is  the  original ; and  for  these 
reasons: — in  the  31st  line  of  the  Egyptian  inscription  we  find, 
“ the  shrine  of  the  God  illustrious  and  munificent,”  where  the 
Greek  has  “ the  shrine  aforesaid  in  the  same  manner,  in  the 
27th  line,  if  I am  not  mistaken,  there  is  a full  description  of 
that  which  is  called  in  the  Greek.  e\pvp>-e*°v  0aa iXeiov,  and  in  the 
28th,  the  numbers  of  the  days  of  the  month  are  repeated,  where 
the  Greek  has  “ these  days”  only  ; now  it  appears  improbable 
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that  a translator  should  amplify  in  this  manner  the  terms  of  his 
original,  although  it  is  very  natural  to  abridge  them  by  the 
omission  of  superfluous  repetitions. 

With  respect  to  the  Greek  words,  aiuiofitos,  £9ntp**r,r,  e«J- 
X^pto-Tos,  and  titpytmt,  which  he  imagines  (p.  31)  that  he  has 
discovered  in  the  Egyptian  inscription,  the  suspicion  seems  to 
prove  that  he  had  carried  his  researches  respecting  this  inscrip- 
tion but  very  little  beyond  the  extent  of  his  publication ; for 
each  of  the  words,  which  he  has  thus  attempted  to  denationalise, 
is  composed  of  parts  which  are  found  in  other  passages,  where 
they  are  employed  in  senses  nearly  similar  ; tux^p^at,  in  par- 
ticular, is  expressed  by  a word  which  is  nearly  Coptic,  “and 
the  reading  of  which  is  confirmed  by  that  of  the  old  name  of 
the  city  of  Memphis,”  a coincidence  which  furnishes  us  with 
two  forms  of  characters  not  comprehended  in  the  alphabet  of 
Mr.  Akerblad.  Indeed,  the  inscription  contains  at  least  a 
hundred  different  characters,  which  it  is  impossible  to  explain 
by  means  of  this  alphabet,  ingenious  as  it  is,  at  least  without 
long  and  laborious  study.  It  would  not  have  been  believed,  if 
such  an  example  had  not  occurred,  that  an  alphabetical  character, 
of  which  at  least  sixteen  letters  are  perfectly  well  known,  should 
present  so  many  difficulties  in  the  interpretation  of  the  rest,  as 
well  as  of  their  connexions  ami  contractions.*  I have  at  present 
made  but  little  progress  in  this  part  of  the  inquiry,  although  I 
liave  found  at  least  a dozen  words  which  may  be  recognised  ; 
and  I shall  have  the  pleasure  of  pointing  them  out  to  you  as 
soon  as  I hear  that  you  are  not  fatigued  with  this  long  letter  ; 
perhaps,  indeed,  I should  not  have  granted  you  this  respite,  if  I 
did  not  hope  to  make  considerable  additions  to  the  list : hitherto 
I have  avoided  this  part  of  the  subject,  wishing  first  to  be 
assured  of  the  sense  of  almost  all  the  words  by  comparison  with 
the  Greek  only,  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  altering  the 
sense  from  apparent,  but  sometimes  deceitful,  analogies  with 
a more  modern  language. 

The  friend,  who  was  so  good  as  to  take  charge  of  my  former 

• The  explanation  of  this  was  afterwards  found  partly  in  the  existence  of  symbo- 
lical characters  in  the  enchorial  Inscription,  which  no  one  had  ever  su»|>ected  before 
Dr.  Young  made  that  important  discovery,  and  partly  in  the  homophone  signs,  or 
diversity  of  characters  representing  the  same  sound. — Ed. 
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letter,  had  heard  of  Mr.  Champollion’s  work  on  Egypt,*  and  has 
had  the  kindness  to  procure  it,  in  order  to  bring  it  me,  suppos- 
ing that  the  author  had  published  in  it  his  interpretation  of  the 
Inscription  ; but  lam  sorry  to  learn,  from  your  account,!  that  I 
shall  be  disappointed  in  the  expectation  of  finding,  in  this  work, 
the  details  which  would  have  given  me  so  much  pleasure.*  * * 


4. — From  Dr.  Young  to  Mr.  Silvestre  de  Sac?.  Dated 
21st  October,  1814.  Translation. 

I had  proposed,  Sir,  to  reserve  for  this  letter  all  that  I might 
have  to  observe  with  respect  to  the  resemblance  between  the 
Egyptian  Inscription  of  Rosetta  and  the  more  modern  Coptic : 
but  unfortunately,  the  difficulties,  which  I have  encountered  in 
the  investigation,  allow  me  to  say  but  little  respecting  this  re- 
semblance, and  I doubt  if  I shall  ever  be  able  completely  to 
subdue  them.  The  comparison  of  the  Greek  text  with  the 
Egyptian  required  far  more  labour  than  I could  possibly  have 
imagined : at  last,  however,  I succeeded  in  ascertaining  the 
sense  of  the  greater  part  of  the  words,  with  scarcely  any  re- 
maining doubt ; here,  on  the  contrary,  even  with  the  advantage 
of  a sufficiently  accurate  translation,  there  are  only  a very  few 
cases,  in  which  I have  been  able  to  find  similar  words  in  Coptic, 
at  all  capable  of  representing  the  sense  of  the  Inscription  ; and 
the  number  of  the  words,  which  can  be  thus  identified,  scarcely 
amounts  to  one  tenth  of  the  whole.}  In  the  four  or  five  hundred 
years  which  elapsed,  between  the  date  of  the  inscription,  and  that 
of  the  oldest  Coptic  books  extant,  the  language  appears  to  have 
changed  much  more,  than  those  of  Greece  and  Italy  have  changed 
in  two  thousand : an  alteration  which  was  so  much  the  less  to 
be  expected,  as  the  Egyptian  names  of  the  months,  mentioned 
in  the  Greek  inscription,  have  remained  altogether  unchanged. 

The  remark  of  Varro,  upon  the  Egyptian  language,  is  even 

* For  an  account  of  this  work  see  M.  Champollion’s  Letter  to  the  President  of  the 
Royal  Society,  Infra,  p.  62. — Ed.  f J-'upra,  p.  17. 

j See  Sc h wane’s  commentary  on  these  remarks  ( Das  Alte  jk'yt/ptrn,  Th.  I.,  Abth, 
1.  p.  171-173).  Dr.  Young  seems  to  have  here  exaggerated  the  difference  between 
the  Egyptian  and  the  Coptic,  while  some  Egyptian  scholars  have  gone  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  represented  them  as  identical,  lies  ides  the  infusion  ot  Creek  which 
chiefly  took  place  after  the  conversion  of  the  Copts  to  Christianity,  the  Coptic  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Egyptian  by  various  other  peculiarities,  tor  instance,  it  contains 
more  compound  words;  it  has  some  particles  which  are  wanting  in  the  Egyptian; 
and  where  the  latter  appended  personal  pronouns  and  articles,  they  are  employed  in  the 
Coptic  as  prefixes.— Ed. 
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more  correctly  applicable  to  this  inscription,  than  to  the  Coptic ; 
that  is,  that  the  nouns  are  the  same  in  all  the  cases.  Aetos 
Aetos,  for  example,  is  Aetos  the  son  of  Aetos ; Mptolomeos 
Mptolomeos,  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Ptolemy : and  indeed  we 
sometimes  find  the  same  relation  similarly  expressed  in  the 
Coptic;  thus  ftIO*»2i.A.C  CIJULCOIt.  niudas  SIMON,  Jo.  xiii. 
26,  Judas  the  son  of  Simon.  Verbs  are  scarcely  distinguished 
from  participles,  or  from  nouns,  in  the  Coptic,  and  still  less  in 
this  inscription.  The  Copts  had  their  articles,  which  they 
used  nearly  as  the  French,  or  rather  as  the  Italians ; in  the 
inscription  there  is  no  definite  article  in  the  singular,  and  the 
prefix,  which  assists  in  the  formation  of  the  plural,  may  re- 
present either  the  definite  or  the  indefinite  article,  but  seems 
to  resemble  the  latter  rather  than  the  former.  The  prefix  m 
of  the  Copts,  which  cannot  be  translated,  is  frequently  found  in 
the  inscription,  with  the  same  indifference  as  to  the  sense.  In 
short,  we  may  venture  to  assert,  that  this  language  is  formed 
entirely  on  the  model  of  the  hieroglyphics,  and  that  the  rules 
of  grammar,  which  are  almost  superfluous  in  Coptic,  would  here 
be  totally  inapplicable. 

A more  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  Coptic  language  and 
its  dialects  may,  perhaps,  hereafter  furnish  me  with  some  new 
lights  respecting  the  alphabet  of  this  inscription  ; and  indepen- 
dent investigations,  conducted  by  different  persons,  may  pos- 
sibly, when  they  come  to  be  compared,  afford  each  other 
mutual  assistance.  But  all  that  I have  at  present  in  my  power 
to  advance,  with  any  degree  of  confidence,  is  contained  in  the 
subjoined  list  of  words*  compared  with  the  Coptic,  together 
with  the  fragments  of  an  alphabet,  partly  copied  from  Mr. 
Akerblad,  and  partly  derived  from  my  own  researches. 

* According  to  some  of  Dr.  Young’s  successors  in  Egyptiau  research,  a number  of 
words  in  the  following  list  have  been  erroneously  interpreted,  and  in  reference  to 
these,  as  well  as  on  other  occasions,  his  method,  which  was  not  strictly  philological, 
is  severely  condemned  by  Chevalier  Bunsen  (See  Etjt/pfs  Place , Book  I.,  Section  V. 
patfim);  but  when  we  consider  the  important  results  which  it  produced,  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  his  system  was  uot,  as  he  was  himself  fully  persuaded,  the 
best  he  could  have  adopted  at  this  stage  of  the  investigation.  At  all  events  Akerblad's 
“ strictly  critical  ” mode  of  conducting  his  researches  did  not  enable  him  to  advance 
far.  Clmmpollion,  too,  whose  method  is  so  highly  approved  of  by  Chevalier  Bunsen, 
found  it  of  little  value  during  the  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  incessant  application  which 
preceded  the  publication  of  his  memorable  Lettre  a M.  Doctor,  in  1822,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  it  would  have  remained  equally  barren  of  results  if  he  had  not 
in  the  mean  time  obtained  in  Dr.  Young's  discoveries  a basis  for  his  further  investiga- 
tions.— Ed. 
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COPTIC,  Ak. 

EGYPTIAN. 

To  this  selection  I add, 
COPTIC.  EGYPTIAN. 

A. 

u 

A.»  short. 

>■* 

& 

H 

A 

V,  K 

A< 

I,  short 

< 

X 

It 

o 

e 

1 

n 

i 

in 

•».  e*» 

X 

/ 

& 

JU. 

x 

It 

e 

o 

n,  4> 

<1 

z, 

2-<  i 

H 

I 

1^- 

P 

/ 

X 

r. 

c,  uj 

<,qi,44> 

* 

K,K 

X 

VL 

03 

r 

The  last 

character  tfe  is 

q,  ei 

y 

merely  the  mark  of  the  ter- 
mination of  a [proper  name. 
The  third  character  K is  also 

S 

ii 

employed  for  (JT 

V 

H 

V 

Of  the  following  words,  you,  Sir,  observed  the  three  first : 
Mr.  Akerblad  the  next  sixteen ; the  rest  are  from  my  own 
conjecture. 
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!».  GREEK  INSCRIPTION. 

1.  riToAfpiaioo 
2- 

3.  'Apanarts 

4.  'A\e%dt$pov 

5.  Aiyt/*T9v 

6.  BaaiAeof 

7.  ’AitoD 

8.  Tluppat 

9.  T»s 

10.  OiAivot/ 

11.  . . . tpopov 

12.  Be^eviVdt 

13.  ’Agsia* 

14.  Aioyfvoyi 

15.  E!giiv7)i 

16.  ‘Ie^wv 

17.  IIoAAaf 

18.  2t/»Tai;Eir 

19.  ' E AXn vikoIV 

20.  Me^ei^) 

21.  AsXaTp 

22.  Ne’oo 

23.  IlaT^of 

24.  Me^ciAo  . . . 

25.  . . . anevou  . . as 

26.  Kat 

27.  In  tl/atfiovs,  tbtpysTiKtis 
28-  &BOVS 

29.  ©EDO 


COPTIC. 

ivroXoju.eoc 

i-pcmoK 
iXe^i-n^poc 
XHJUUi  Aegyptus 
JUL<t»OTfpO,  Rex 
ACTOC 

mrppi 
cyepi.  Filia 
ct>iXmoc 
qi.1,  Ferens 
^epeniKH 
ipeii 
^loremtc 
ipHnn 

^inep^KOTfl,  Templa 
nicye,  Multus 

cTfnTixIC 

otemin,  Graecus 

jw.ex;Jp 

X/lC’T,  JULHT  Sa.  Decern 
JULiXoTf,  Puer 
2 £U3,  Caput,  XCOOTT)  Generatio 
n^OTTO,  Plurimum 
eTOpe,  Qui  fecit 
nejut,  juun  Sa.  Et 
eeJULenpe,  Qui  dilexit 
g,irtno-rre.  Deos 
nor  Te.  Dei 
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READINO. 

ivtXojuuc* 

EGYPTIAN  INSCRIPTION. 

ku\uufs2.x 

L. 

2 

V. 

1 

tvtXojuu&c* 

KQixmPz*. 

4 

2 

i.pCIIt£,* 

KtdllKfi^U 

2 

3 

i-XKCA.It2.pc 

2 

4 

X"-e& 

VU2C 

1 

5 

JU-CfKUpg, 

wf-M 

1 

6 

A.I&TU3C* 

3 

7 

np&* 

3 

8 

sp> 

2: 

3 

9 

<t>iXmc* 

ruoiu^tua. 

3 

10 

qi 

my 

3 

11 

&pitiK£,* 

3 

12 

•^pi& 

3 

13 

^i&rrn 

i;id%^Vu4 

3 

14 

>P&n&* 

rXOIst 6 

4 

15 

£,e$iKe,  &p«t>me 

4 

16 

necyi 

6 

17 

cmrKcic  ? 

8 

18 

coinntt 

32 

19 

•M-&HP 

1 

20 

JUL,  JUUt 

.o 

1 

21 

.U.X& 

U5 

1 

22 

exoj 

1 

23 

n&o 

Si> 

1 

24 

eeep 

1 

25 

cjuut 

UAf 

1 

26 

CTAJULItpe  ? 

yew 

1,  6,  18 

27 

&ituxu& 

a H* 

1 

28 

rtu)oo 

ft* 

2 

29 
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R.  OREEK  INSCRIPTION. 

COPTIC. 

30.  BlOV 

ikl ; epftl,  Habitatio 

31.  Av^gwTO/V 

C~r,  Eos,  cnri.  Homines? 

32.  Ki iplou 

nxto,  Caput,  nxoeic,  S.  Do- 

33.  . . . eTWgtXwv 

nene&,  Saeculum  flmnus 

34.  ’Ei tyivou 

JUUCJ,  Natus 

35-  ’ESoxifAaie 

4>l,  Osculum 

36.  "HXior 

ton,  Sol 

37.  E5o»ks 

-f,  TI,  Dare 

38.  Ni'xnv 

XOJUL,  Robur 

39.  Aior 

&UJ,  Jupiter,  Ak.  j-didu8 

40.  In  tw ipavour 

mcyT,  Magnus,  4>epi,  Splen- 

41.  In  tuxeLpiarot 

epe,  Facere,  riA.nec,  Bonum 

42.  <J>»x  . . . 

JULGI,  Amare 

43.  ’A&Xo  . . . 

&A.I,  Palma,  Bqa0e~ov. 

44.  'Hfiipp 

JUtepi,  Dies 

45.  2toXi oia'ov,  o3owa 

cyeirTtoniA.br,  Linteamina 

46.  O!  oXXoi 

g,A.nceni,  Reliqui 

47.  Aovaptjcriv 

'TA.XpO,  XOJUL,  Robur 

48.  Miuufu 

nA-Itcnrq,  Memphis  ? 

49.  " Air  an  as 

TKp,  Omnis. 

50.  K.aS’avep 

eitto.  Ad  imaginem 

51.  ’A^Sxe 

ObfHcyci,  Latitudo 

52.  AmW 

XtOIXI,  Causa 

53.  r?i 

IA&,  IO£,I,  Ager 

54.  AlilTEXlTlSof 

A-XoXl,  Vitis 

55.  ria^occifiTivy 

£,A.rtlA.£,<yo,  Agri  plantarum 

56.  Ai’xaiov,  vom.iju.ov 

jUtop,  Ligare,  <J>e£,,  Consti- 

57.  M^yar 

cyiA.1,  Extensio  [tuere 

58.  IlE^txai' 

4>A/r,  Pes 
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k 

N* 

& 

^1 

i 

30 

£,en re 

IPI 

i 

31 

nxo),  it  (Job 

i 

32 

ntteg,  ? 

Vw2. 

i 

33 

•w-a 

lw> 

2 

34 

<t> 

X 

35 

itrnjo 

Cj 

1,2 

36 

XI,  cyxi 

2 

37 

X-M- 

2 

38 

£,03 

ft 

2 

39 

n£,cyXJULcl>p 

2 

40 

eprtxitc 

(vioi 

2 

41 

jutei  Ak.  jutenpe  ? 

V© 

1,2 

42 

fte 

Cp 

3 

43 

AApe,  Al.p£, 

**o 

4 

44 

cy  rtxo3it£, 

vftr< 

4,  17 

45 

£,cne 

4 

46 

xxep£,  opxeAx 

5,7 

47 

nxnuse 

•rGi.a 

5,  20 

48 

xo>p£,,  xep£,,  xp 

6 

49 

emu 

/Zi 

6 

50 

o3ixei  ? 

yh ,,r 

7 

51 

Xu3XI 

8 

52 

&e,  pi.  £,£,ee 

tiu^u 

9 

53 

£,XXie 

(tntfX 

9 

54 

£,£,ee<Joi 

AS  HU 

9 

55 

ju.pcf>e£, 

'I  Vo 

11 

56 

cyi,  cyi£,e 

c5t 

11,  26 

57 

$xe,  <t>xp 

12 

58 
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59.  ‘Ixxixai 

60.  Niisi 

61.  "HxEigov,  X"?** 

62.  TaQpois,  iel\ou,  TroTa/Aw* 

63.  T i/xat 

64.  Xgi vm 

65.  "Axs, 

66.  M»s<5si 

67.  ’AvDKOvra/v,  koo/xom 

68.  Tartar 

69.  Mst*,  oi/vteAoovtej 

70.  Ta  orpii 

71.  ©uanSv,  eopTw 

72.  riawyujEcuv,  Quotas 

73.  In  Ti'pua 

74.  Xputriou 

75.  ’Apy uglov 

76.  IlAi)&of,  SaXavar 

77.  Autu 

78.  Txapxovra 

79.  *EirTai 

80.  * I E^>0t> 

81.  Naov 

82.  ’E^oSf i/tiv 

83.  ©EgaXEOEl* 

84.  Ti 

85.  rigoirxyogtoiahai 

86.  ’E^eI  »ai 


COPTIC. 

gj&0>  Equus 

&A.pI,  Navicula,  fiip,  Sporta 
KA.£,S,  Terra 

Sopi  Fossa,  i£.po,  Fluvius 
Wt  6TfU>,  Pignus 
A.gjS,  Vita,  Aetas  ? 

A.nrc? 

JULMCOIC  ? 
eAJLUOJi-i  Dignus 
fi.H,  Monumenta 
enrepe,  Facientes 
ex,  Ad 

ajUJX.Sacrificium,  gjA.ncytu'r 
(T'XlX,  Holocaustum 
2jA.rtC6JUt.ne,  Constitute 
ItOTf.fi.,  noun,  Auruin 
2jA.X,  Argentum 
pAJULA-O,  Dives 
JUUULOq,  JUUULA.X,  Ipsi 
or,  Esse 
xepA.,  Erunt 
ep4>61,  Templum 
xene4*JL>p,  Tectum 
ert,  Ducere 

4>ocyert,  4>A.cyni  Miaistrare 
6,  61,  Ad 
pett,  Nominare 
XA.X,  Commendari 
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GTi.1 f 
iop 

U)& 

i&ej 

enouc 

n&uoc,  juuntoc? 
exuncy  ? 

& 

e*rep? 

e*» 

cyurr,  £,cyu5Te 

<TX\ 

£,cjmrte  ? 
nn  * 

&T? 

HpjUL 

JULnq,  jumxeg,  ? 
JU.01,  noi? 

Tp 

p4>ih,  e4>m 

*&<1>P? 

en 

e,  ei,  e& 

pit 

(T  X,  x^X 


eotptias  inscription. 

L. 

P-l/t 

12 

Xu  i/mu 

12 

12,  13 

/oil! 

14 

\< 

17 

YU> 

17 

(fat 

18 

<fsu 

18 

<Y 

18,  24 

$ 

18 

JillsJyt 

19,  30 

6 

19,  31 

y/^ 

19,  29 

19 

19 

u 

v 

19 

6/X 

19 

O 

21 

X 

'OJ 

21 

x< 

23 

| 

23 

?Vx< 

24 

25 

U| 

<2, 

23 

y 

29 

30 

30 

59 

60 
61 
62 

63 

64 
65' 
66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 
81 
82 

83 

84 

85 

86 
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5. — Extract  of  a Letter  from  Mr.  Akerblad  to  Dr.  Young. 

Dated  Rome , 15  December,  1814.  Translation. 

I take  the  first  opportunity  of  sending  you  a Dissertation,  [on 
the  Lamina  Dodwelliana,]  mentioned  in  the  letter  which  I have 
been  writing  to  you.  I am  not  much  attached  to  the  conjectures 
expressed  in  it,  respecting  the  Egyptian  origin  of  the  letters 
added  in  later  times  to  the  Greek  alphabet ; and  you  may  treat 
them  as  severely  as  you  please,  if,  as  I am  inclined  to  suppose, 
they  should  not  meet  your  approbation.  You  will  observe  that, 
in  the  48th  page,  I have  cited  an  Egyptian  word  [N.  60],  which 
may  be  written  fiipHT  'n  Coptic;  it  is  without  doubt  the 
same  to  which  you  attribute  the  sense  of  BAPI2  in  Greek.  * * 


6. — Extract  of  a second  Letter  from  Mr.  Akerblad  to  Dr. 

Young.  Dated  Rome,  31  January,  [1815.]  Translation. 

I received,  about  two  months  ago,  the  letter  which  you  did 
me  the  honour  to  write  on  the  21st  of  August.  You  must 
excuse  my  delay  in  answering  it,  for  it  has  required  some  time 
to  resume  my  application  to  pursuits,  of  which  I had  long  lost 
sight.  At  last  I am  ready  to  perform  the  task  which  you  have 
imposed  on  me,  and  to  give  you  an  account  of  what  I have  long 
ago  observed,  respecting  the  Egyptian  part  of  the  Inscription  of 
Rosetta  : and  I am  assured,  by  the  obliging  manner  in  which 
you  address  me,  that  you  will  receive  with  indulgence  all  my 
opinions  and  all  my  doubts. 

During  the  ten  years  which  have  elapsed  since  my  departure 
from  Paris,  I have  devoted  but  a few  moments,  and  those  at 
long  intervals,  to  the  monument  of  Rosetta  : a monument, 
which,  at  its  first  discovery,  appeared  to  attract  the  attention  of 
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all  the  learned  throughout  Europe,  and  which  has  since  been 
neglected  in  an  inconceivable  degree.  My  letter  on  the  Egyp- 
tian part  of  this  monument,  though  written  in  haste,  and  before 
the  publication  of  the  Greek  inscription  which  accompanies  it, 
was  indeed  tolerably  well  received ; but  as  I had  not  the  good 
fortune  to  satisfy  the  mind  of  the  learned  orientalist,  to  whom 
the  letter  was  addressed,  who  formally  declared,  that  “ [per- 
haps] some  remaining  attachment  to  the  ideas  which  he  had 
himself  advanced,  embarrassed  his  opinion,  and  prevented  his 
full  conviction”  of  the  truth  of  my  interpretation,  I felt  no 
further  inclination  to  continue  an  investigation,  in  which 
nobody  would  have  been  interested,  after  such  a declaration 
from  one  of  the  most  learned  men  in  France.  I was  besides 
at  that  time  intrusted  with  a diplomatic  commission,  at  first 
in  Holland,  and  then  in  France,  which  made  me  abandon 
almost  entirely  all  further  inquiry  respecting  the  Inscription  of 
Rosetta. 

In  Italy,  where  I have  been  for  several  years,  I have  indeed 
the  advantage  of  all  possible  leisure,  but  I have  not  been  much 
tempted  to  employ  it  on  this  inscription,  since  I have  been  en- 
gaged in  much  more  agreeable  and  less  unproductive  studies. 
For,  in  fact,  I have  always  felt  that  the  results  of  my  researches 
on  this  monument,  are  deficient  in  that  sort  of  evidence  which 
carries  with  it  full  conviction ; and  you,  Sir,  as  well  as  Mr.  de 
Sacy,  appear  to  be  of  my  opinion  in  this  respect.  Besides  hav- 
ing been  informed,  that  many  literary  persons  in  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Germany  had  undertaken  the  illustration  of  the 
decree  of  the  priests  of  Egypt,  I wished  to  wait  for  the  publi- 
cation of  their  labours,  in  order  to  be  the  better  able  to  judge 
of  my  own.  But  the  questions,  which  you  have  been  pleased 
to  address  to  me,  have  at  last  induced  me  to  renew  my  atten- 
tion to  these  matters,  wliich  for  a long  time  I had  almost  for- 
gotten. I must  however  give  you  notice  beforehand,  that  in 
most  cases  you  will  only  receive  a statement  of  my  doubts  and 
uncertainties,  together  with  a few  more  plausible  conjectures ; 
and  I shall  be  fully  satisfied  if  these  last  shall  appear  to  deserve 
your  attention  and  approbation. 
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The  person  who  informed  you,  that  I have  been  applying  to 
the  study  of  the  Indian  languages,  with  a view  of  facilitating 
that  of  the  Inscription  of  Rosetta,  was  most  completely  mistaken. 
It  is  only,  in  my  opinion,  as  I have  already  stated  in  my  letter 
to  Mr.  de  Sacy,  from  the  Coptic  language,  that  we  can  expect 
any  assistance  in  explaining  it.  The  more  Coptic  works  we 
discover,  the  more  chance  we  shall  have  of  finding  words  and 
expressions,  hitherto  unknown,  which  constitute  one  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  deciphering  the  Egyptian  decree.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible, that  at  some  future  time  we  may  obtain  some  Coptic 
books  on  history  or  science : in  this  case,  I imagine,  many  of 
the  obstacles,  which  are  now  insurmountable,  will  in  great  mea- 
sure disappear. 

The  difficulties,  which  depend  on  the  subject  of  the  inscrip- 
tion, are  not  the  only  ones  that  embarrass  those  who  attempt  to 
explain  it.  The  Egyptian  language  must  have  varied  con- 
siderably in  the  time  which  elapsed  between  the  publication  of 
the  decree  and  the  date  of  the  earliest  Coptic  works  which  we 
possess.  We  might  perhaps  be  able  to  appreciate  this  varia- 
tion, if  the  Egyptian  decree  were  written  in  Greek  characters 
like  the  Coptic  books ; but  here  there  are  other  difficulties : 
the  Egyptians,  when  they  adopted  the  Greek  alphabet  for 
writing  their  language,  were  frequently  embarrassed  in  ex- 
pressing sounds  which  were  not  easily  reduced  to  the  Greek 
characters.  In  order  the  better  to  adapt  their  new  alphabet  to 
the  idiom  of  the  country,  they  did  indeed  add  to  it  some  of 
their  old  letters,  but  still  their  orthography  remained  vague  and 
undetermined,  as  their  books  demonstrate : and  a similar  diffi- 
culty is  doubly  felt  when  we  seek  for  the  Coptic  words,  among 
these  groups  of  letters,  of  which  we  scarcely  know  the  alphabet. 
I was  not  a little  puzzled  the  first  time  that  I attempted  to 
read  a Turkish  book  written  in  Greek  letters,  though  both 
the  languages  were  tolerably  familiar  to  me.  How  much 
greater  must  the  difficulty  be,  when  we  undertake  to  decipher 
an  unknown  mode  of  writing  a language  with  which  wc  are  but 
very  imperfectly  acquainted  ! If  again  the  inscription  were 
engraved  in  a clear  and  distinct  character,  like  the  Greek  and 
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Latiu  inscriptions  of  a certain  antiquity,  it  would  be  easy,  by 
the  assistance  of  the  proper  names  of  several  Greek  words 
which  occur  in  it,  some  of  which  I have  discovered  since  the 
publication  of  my  letter  to  Mr.  de  ‘-'acy,  and  of  many  Egyptian 
words,  the  sense  of  which  is  determined ; it  would  be  easy, 
I say,  to  form  a perfectly  correct  alphabet  of  these  letters ; but 
here  another  difficulty  occurs:  the  alphabetical  characters, 
which  without  doubt  are  of  very  high  antiquity  in  Egypt,  must 
have  been  in  common  use  for  many  centuries  before  the  date  of 
the  decree ; in  the  course  of  this  time,  these  letters,  as  has 
happened  in  all  other  countries,  have  acquired  a very  irregular 
and  fanciful  form,  so  as  to  constitute  a kind  of  running  hand. 
This  would  render  it  difficult  to  read  the  writing  of  a language 
perfectly  well  known,  and  must  of  course  continually  arrest  our 
progress  in  this,  of  which  we  scarcely  know  the  rudiments. 
I have  been  informed  that  in  Upper  Egypt,  near  Syene,  there 
are  some  long  inscriptions  in  alphabetical  cliaracters  : it  is  as- 
tonishing, that  none  of  the  learned  men,  who  have  visited  these 
countries,  should  hitherto  have  thought  proper  to  copy  these 
inscriptions ; but  it  may  be  hoped,  that  some  future  traveller 
will  hereafter  make  us  acquainted  with  them.  The  Egyptians 
appear  indeed  to  have  had  at  all  times  a singular  faculty  of 
corrupting  their  writing,  whatever  characters  they  employed : 
at  least,  I know  of  no  Greek  writing  more  illegible,  than  that 
of  the  Egyptian  papyrus  of  the  Borgian  Museum,  published  by 
Mr.  Schow.  Add  to  all  these  difficulties  those  which  arise 
from  the  different  letters  being  frequently  united  in  a capricious 
manner,  and  from  the  vowels  being  blended  with  the  consonants, 
and  altering  their  primitive  form,  in  short  from  a variety  of 
strokes  and  points,  of  which  we  are  unacquainted  with  the 
value  ; and  I am  sure  you  will  anticipate  my  apologies,  if  I 
frequently  fail  of  satisfying  you  in  what  I have  to  remark  re- 
specting this  inscription. 

You  know,  Sir,  from  my  printed  letter,  that  I made  my  first 
attempt  on  a very  bad  impression,  taken  immediately  from  the 
stone  of  Rosetta.  Some  time  afterwards,  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  London  was  so  obliging,  as  to  send  me,  in  Holland, 
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a copy  or  fac  simile  on  Chinese  paper.  It  was  folded  in  the 
form  of  a letter,  and  is  now  worn  into  pieces,  from  having 
been  very  often  folded  and  unfolded ; hut  it  will  still  serve 
my  purpose  in  answering  your  questions.  I propose,  in  this 
letter,  to  go  through  the  first  lines  of  the  Inscription  with 
you,  pointing  out  the  words,  which  I believe  that  I recognise 
in  the  Coptic  ; and  if  this  specimen  obtains  your  approbation, 
you  shall  have  the  continuation  in  a future  letter : in  the 
mean  time  you  will  be  pleased,  Sir,  to  summon  up  all  your 
patience ; and  I shall  endeavour  on  my  part  to  be  as  brief  as 
possible. 

In  the  first  place,  I ought  perhaps  to  offer  you  a more  perfect 
Egyptian  alphabet,  than  that  which  accompanies  my  letter 
to  Mr.  de  Sacy:  but  since  I cannot  render  it  so  complete 
as  I could  wish,  I prefer  pointing  out  to  you  the  alterations 
which  I have  made,  when  I have  occasion  to  speak  of  the 
words  in  which  they  occur.  The  different  combinations  of 
Egyptian  letters  are  so  diversified,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
difficult  to  determine  with  precision,  that  we  should  be  in 
continual  danger  of  error,  if  we  attempted  to  make  an  enu- 
meration of  them ; perhaps,  however,  I shall  endeavour,  at  a 
future  time,  to  perform  this  difficult  undertaking ; and  in 
that  case,  I shall  lose  no  time  in  communicating  to  you  the 
result  of  my  labours. 

The  Egyptian  inscription,  though  tolerably  conformable  to 
the  Greek  text  which  accompanies  it,  still  preserves  the  turn 
which  the  genius  of  the  language  requires  ; hence  have  arisen 
transpositions  of  words  and  phrases,  and  sometimes  of  complete 
passages.  I have  given  some  examples  of  this  in  my  printed 
letter,  with  regard  to  the  names  of  the  priestesses  and  their 
titles.  In  the  same  manner,  I believe,  that  the  beginning  of 
our  inscription  differed  from  that  of  the  Greek,  in  which  the 
date  appears  in  the  6th  line,  while  in  the  Egyptian  the  date 
seems  to  have  been  placed  at  the  beginning,  as  would  be  the 
case  in  all  oriental  writings  of  this  nature.  Hence  it  happens, 
that  the  name  of  the  Macedonian  month  Xanthicus  is  not  found 
in  the  Egyptian  inscription,  the  stone  having  been  mutilated  in 
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tho  part  where  it  must  have  occurred.  I suppose  then,  that  the 
inscription  began  thus : The  fourth  day  of  the  Grecian  month 
Xanthicus : [and  in  short,  that  the  whole  of  the  introductory 
part  may  be  nearly  thus  translated.] 
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L.  1.  [On  the  fourth  day  of  the  Grecian  month  Xanthicus,] 
and  the  eighteenth  of  the  Egyptian  month  Mechir,  of  the  young 
king,  who  received  the  kingdom  from  his  father,  lord  of  the  dia- 
dems, great  in  glory,  who  has  established  Egypt,  triumphant 
over  all  the  impious  who  fight  against  him,  greatly  loving  the 
gods,  who  has  corrected  the  life  of  men,  lord  of  the  festival  of 
thirty  years,  like  Vulcan  the  mighty,  king  like  the  sun, 

L.  2.  [the  mighty  king  of  the  upper]  and  lower  countries, 
the  son  of  the  parent  loving  gods,  approved  by  Vulcan,  to 
whom  the  Sun  has  given  the  victory,  the  living  image  of  Jove, 
the  son  of  the  Sun,  Ptolemy  the  eternal,  beloved  by  Vulcan, 
the  god  illustrious,  munificent,  (the  son  of)  Ptolemy  and  Arsi- 
noe  the  parent  loving  gods : the  priest  of  Alexander,  and  the 
saviour  gods,  and  the 

L.  3.  [brother  gods,  and  the  gods]  beneficent,  and  the  parent 
loving  gods,  and  the  king  Ptolemy,  the  god  illustrious,  munifi- 
cent, being  Aetus  (the  son  of)  Aetus  : Pyrrha  the  daughter  of 
Philinus  bearing  the  emblems  of  victory  of  Berenice  the  benefi- 
cent ; Areia,  the  daughter  of  Diogenes,  being  the  bearer 


L.  4.  [of  baskets  of  Arsijnoc  the  brother  loving ; Irene,  the 
daughter  of  Ptolemy,  being  priestess  of  Arsinoe  the  parent 
loving ; in  the  ninth  year ; a decree.  The  high  priests  and  the 
prophets,  and  the  priests  of  the  recesses  for  attiring  the  gods, 
the  wing-bearers,  the  scribes,  and  the  other  priests  from  the 
temples  of  Egypt, 

L.  5.  [meeting  the  king  at]  the  solemn  feast  of  the  assump- 
tion of  the  power  of  king  Ptolemy  the  eternal,  beloved  by  Vul- 
can, the  god  illustrious,  munificent,  from  his  father ; being 
united  in  the  temple  of  Memphis,  said  at  that  hour.  . . . 

[ The  reading  proposed  for  these  lines  will  stand  nearly  thus 
in  the  Coptic  character.] 
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L.  1...  julcx  JU.ni.fiox  nxNAiu  JuexcyjuoTr it 
JL*.eyj p-  JUL<t>oTrpo  JUj£>eXujipi-  juexujuoi  ju4>oTrpo 
eni.oTr  ni&uox-  4>A.nj£>epjuHxe.  nodqmuonr-  juex 
i.qnuocyq  itxntti'  i-iruo  nuu  eqnoju-f  ncy^-Tr 
ex-f  nejui.q  juxe  nnoxf  juuuenpe  enotfT  etc 
epcejutne  i.i  nnpeju-  jutncnr  rtnpojune  X ei.cyq 
juuueme  qxi.  exno*?'  ju4>oTfpo  iiuueme  juuo 

L.  2. . . neitjuLAj  juuuepionr-  jucyHpe  nnoTrxe 
juuuLA.nto'f-  nqxeftq  qxi.-  itex’fni.q  Jxndf 
jULXpo-  JuoTroeix  i.i  mo-  ixcyHpe  Ju.pH-  juutxo- 
Xojui.ioc  nexeneg,-  qxiJUi.i-  junoTrxe  oTruung, 
npeqpg^u.oTr-  JunxoXojui.ioc  i.Truu  i.pcmoe 
nnoxf  juuu.i.noo'f  • oth&  JUi.Xe£i.nxpoc-  a/ujo 
nnoTrxe  jucuoxhp  i/tru) 

L.  3.  [ntto-rre  juuui.icon-  a.to)  nnoTrxe  ite] 
Trepvexoc-  i/ruo  nnoiTe  juuui.nurf  ■ ixio  jutfcoTr- 
po  ju.nxoXoxiLi.ioc.  JunoTxeoTrujng,  npeqpgpuox 
i.exoc  mexoc  mrpi.  xujepe  ttmXmc  qi-i^epe- 
Hnxcnpi-cye  ju&epeniKH  nereprexoc-  i.peii. 
•fcyepi  2>.iovnH  qi.i 

L.  4. . moH  ecjuLi.icoit-  £,ipHttH  -ftyepi  junxo- 
Xojui.ioc  oTfKft  jui-pcmoH  ju.A.iiurf  • pojune  cnnx- 
g,i.xp-  n&on-  i.Tfo>  ni-xe  noTTHfie  juloi 

jujula-otthK  oTrfle  epg,S.ujcoTr  itxe  nnouxe-  m- 
peqquueg,K!-  rupeqcj4>eexc<6e-  i-Tito  ncene  oTritfie 
exe  ni.on  nnepcfcHOTre  x1*"-1- 

L.  5. . . jutcytox  juuuexoTrie  itxexxmiJUi.g,e 
exx«  ju.noTfpojunxoXojuLi.ioc  itexeneg,-  qxi.- 
jui-i-  iXnoTfxe  oTfiong,  rtpeqpg^juox-  xm  neqnox- 
exe  oTfOTi.ioTf  ej£>oTrn  epcfcei  juoTre-  onrxe  Axni.Tf 
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Remarks  on  the  proposed  Reading. 

L.  1 . In  the  present  state  of  the  stone,  the  Inscription  begins 
with  a word  composed  of  three  letters  or  strokes ; the  second 
group  incontestably  signifies  Month  ; the  three  following  Egypt, 
Eighteen,  and  Mechir.  Of  the  name  of  Egypt  I hope  you 
have  no  doubt ; as  to  the  number,  if  its  value  were  not  ascer- 
tained by  the  Greek,  I should  have  read  it  Eight,  both  here 
and  in  the  28th  line,  where  the  word  is  better  written.  The 
name  of  the  month  is  indicated  by  a character  or  abbreviation, 
of  which  we  shall  find  more  examples  towards  the  end  of  the 
inscription ; this  is  a custom  which  still  exists  in  the  Eastern 
languages.  You  ask,  Sir,  if  I have  remarked,  “that  the  date, 
which  is  wanting  in  the  Greek,  is  the  same  with  that  of  the 
assembly  which  passed  the  decree but  I should  rather  suspect 
that  the  date  of  the  28th  line  is  an  abbreviation  for  the  8th  of 
Pashons.  The  number  8 is  elsewhere  denoted  by  a t or  10, 
5 by  an  ei  a vertical  stroke,  and  10  may  possibly  be  here  ex- 
pressed by  the  character  [gj  which  seems  sometimes  to  answer 
to  the  Hebrew  \ 

eni-OTT  mg/OTT)  For  echi-gjOTf  rtiurr-  The  manu- 
scripts, published  by  Zoega,  are  sufficient  to  show  how  much  the 
Egyptians  confounded  the  aspirates. 

4>A.ftj6epiL*.H0je)  or  qA.mg^pHaje,  or  q<urtj£jut.cHxe. 
I retract  here  what  I said  of  the  word  Lord,  in  this  group : 
but  I find  nothing  in  Coptic  that  agrees  very  well  with  the 
word  crown,  which  occurs  often  in  the  latter  part  of  the  inscrip- 
tion : £,pHcyt,  in  a manuscript,  signifies  a royal  ornament : and 
Xj^pJUtHX,  or  epjUUQC>  may  have  some  relation  to  the 
$eg/j,oo9is  of  /Elian. 

notfqitcocnr)  no(T'  rtOOTf,  Thebaic.  The  on  seems  to 
want  an  oblique  stroke  to  make  a character  [like  n.  78],  which 
represents  this  sound  in  the  word  Image  and  elsewhere. 

A.qnU3Cyq)  fituclq  has  a similar  sense,  and  ntoffe  is  ren- 
dered 0acns.  We  are  much  in  want  of  Mr.  Quatremere’s 
promised  dictionary. 

N.  26.  The  following  passage  docs  not  appear  to 
be  quite  literally  translated  from  the  Greek. 
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rtnoxfO  or  rather  nrtOTfXe*r,  n.  28  ; the  singular,  n.  29, 
seems  to  be  rtoTTG- 

epcejxne)  Doubtful,  and  written  differently  elsewhere, 
il)  For  ■£.£,!■  Hie  /Sal  of  Horapollo  was  probably  riii. 
fmpeJUL)  peeJUL  This  form  of  p orpe,  (n.  31.  “ €*»”) 
must  be  added  to  the  alphabet. 
juhtot)  Or  n&,  or  ith&- 

nnpOJULne)  In  lines  4,  9,  15,  17,  and  29,  the  form  of 
this  word  is  considerably  different : and  you  may  judge,  from 
the  diversity,  of  the  absolute  impossibility  of  explaining  satis- 
factorily all  these  incomprehensible  enigmas. 

©icyq)  From  ©icy,  to  arrange. 

qTA.)  In  a sermon  of  Sinathi,  we  have  h4>AJCTOC  ere 
rtTi£,  Tie,  Vulcan,  who  is  Ptah.  You  see  this  orthography 
destroys  the  etymology  of  Jablonsky  and  others. 

ju.no)  This  name  of  the  sun  is  obscure  : it  seems  to  stand 
for  Hermes  in  line  27,  while  in  line  11  we  clearly  read  Thoth 
for  Hermes. 

L.  2.  JUUULepIOTf)  Perhaps  connected  with  the  name  of 
the  lake  Mareotis. 

JU.ojHpe)  Or  rather  ju.cye,  as  in  cyencoruuLneioDT 
or  cyetlOTfA.,  cousin. 

rtqxefi.q)  T6&,  sealed  ; or  Te.fi  C,  marked  out 
JULZpo)  Sahidic  for  <Jpo  ; perhaps  here  Xpo^X/ 
JULOTTOeix)  Or  TOVTcnri,  or  OTOTfei  ; OTTOeiT  in 
'Phebaic  seems  to  signify  statue  or  image. 

ftu3)  Perhaps  iott,  I*».  Manetho  mentions  a king  XoJj, 
who  may  have  been  called  g,OT  by  the  Egyptians, 
juuy  Hpe)  Or  ju.cye-_ 

JUtpH)  Hather  than  ju.HO  as  above.  The  titles,  which 
follow  the  name  of  Ptolemy,  are  not,  as  I had  advanced  in  my 
letter  to  Mr.  de  Sacy,  derived  from  the  Greek ; on  the  con- 
trary they  are  perfectly  Egyptian, 
nexene^,)  Or  nex4>ene£,,  or  ftex<i>A.ene£,. 
qXAJUt.il)  Or  qxAJULeiq,  or  qx iA*.iq- 
OTftong,)  Hie  tx3  as  in  ia)X,  (**•  23.  “ eXCU  • ) the  final 
cliaracter  of  the  group  somewliat  resembles  the  more  modern 
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npeqp£,JU.°T)  Or  npeqpnAiAT- 
OTH&)  Or  cnrefr ; rather  than  ^onT-  which  you  suggest 
as  more  probable  : the  first  character  being  formed  from  o or 
OT,  the  upper  half  of  a circle,  [called  above  n.]  and  the 
vertical  line  a or  e;  the  next  letter,  like  the  vau  of  the 
Hebrew,  sometimes  answering  to  j,  sometimes  to  a.  or  o,  and 
here,  as  I suppose,  to  t t,  which  is  often  confounded  with  fr  in 
Coptic  as  well  as  in  Greek : the  won!  £,ottT  occurs  in 
another  form  in  the  4th  line  ; and  besides,  the  Copts  always 
called  the  pagan  priests  cnfH.fr- 

JULCUJTHp)  C is  often  indicated  by  a horizontal  line  placed 
above  the  next  letter ; the  t is  here  reversed.  We  may 
observe  of  the  second  line  in  general,  that  it  exhibits  some 
mixture  of  the  different  dialects,  and  that  the  articles  are  fre- 
quently wanting,  though  indispensable  in  Coptic:  but  the 
oldest  Greek  has  fewer  articles  than  the  more  modern  : and  all 
the  modem  languages  of  the  south  of  Europe  abound  in 
articles,  though  immediately  derived  from  an  ancient  language 
which  had  none  at  all. 

L.  3.  rte-repvexoc  ) The  Greek  u after  a vowel  is  pro- 
nounced like  $,  which  is  here  substituted  for  it : the  y is  ex- 
pressed by  k or  cy  : for  these  letters  are  often  confounded  in 
the  inscription  ; and  the  p is  joined  to  the  character  which  re- 
presents them. 

AJti.eTOC)  You  know  that  the  reading  AET02  TOT 
AETOY  was  discovered  by  me  from  the  Egyptian  text : and 
this  circumstance  obtained  me  some  credit  at  the  time,  notwith- 
standing the  doubts  of  my  friend  Mr.  de  Sacy. 

qA.I^CepefrnTCHpA.cye)  You  are  acquainted  with  the 
letter  which  was  addressed  to  me  by  the  late  Mr.  Villoison  on 
the  term  aQ\o$6pou  which  he  supposed  to  be  an  epithet  of 
Berenice,  and  not  of  Pyrrha  ; an  opinion  which  you  must  have 
judged  wholly  unfounded,  even  from  the  consideration  of  the 
Greek  text  only  : but  the  Egyptian  inscription  puts  the  point 
beyond  all  question : qju,  bearer ; ^ept'fr,  j^epefr,  in 
Thebaic  £,pfr,  is  form  or  image  ; the  remainder  may  be  either 
rtA-jyi  or  p^Ojl.  the  lower  horizontal  line  being  a ft  when 
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single,  and  a p when  double,  that  is,  when  the  letters  are 
placed  one  above  another  ; for  a single  horizontal  line  may  be 
a p,  as  we  have  seen  in  poJUtne : rt£.Oj  is  protection ; 
p^cyi  joy,  and  perhaps  formerly  victory.  At  any  rate  the 
word  means  bearer  of  the  emblems  of  victory.  The  word 
victory  occurs  again  in  lines  20  and  23.  The  succeeding  cha- 
racter may  perhaps  be  rrre,  belonging  to  Berenice.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  in  a work  published  some  years  ago,  respecting 
the  hieroglyphical  part  of  the  inscription,  the  author,  Mr. 
Palin,  finds  a repetition  of  the  character  denoting  victory  in 
the  passage  corresponding  to  this  line  ; a circumstance  which 
he  confesses  himself  unable  to  explain  : but  it  may  be  very 
easily  understood,  when  we  recollect  that  Berenice  itself  means 
bearer  of  victory,  and  this  group,  bearer  of  the  emblems  of 
victory. 

L.  4.  ecJULAJCOrt)  CO  is  here  only  a stroke,  it  a little 
line  with  a point. 

gjlpHttH)  The  first  character  seems  to  be  or  ^e.  for 
the  q was  often  used  in  Greek  words  not  aspirated. 

poJULne ) p is  here  a detached  horizontal  line. 

cmrr)  Or  enrte  ; the  i{mt  or  i{ric  of  the  Coptic,  as  we 
have  JUUTT  m Thebaic  for  JULHT"  or  JULeT-  The  first  letter 
should  be  a cy,  according  to  my  alphabet ; hut  it  is  so  often 
employed  for  c,  that  this  may  possibly  be  its  true  value. 

£ATp)  Or  (&.A.TP  ; for  £,um  : £,T(J0p,  in  a Thebaic 
dictionary,  seems  to  signify  necessary,  ^uJTp  and  QOTp  to 
unite,  in  the  Borgian  Thebaic  fragments.  The  word  is  found 
again  in  lines  27  and  32. 

rt£,OIt)  For  ngjOrtT,  as  I think  I have  also  found  it  in 
Coptic  : it  means  higli  priest,  as  in  Genesis  xli.  45,  50. 

It^OC6)  a magician,  is  near  enough  to  prophet. 

rtOTH&e)  ^ >s  probable  that  the  Egyptians  must  have  had 
a single  word  for  expressing  those  who  entered  the  sanctuary  to 
clothe  the  gods  ; and  the  appearance  of  this  circumlocution 
in  the  Egyptian  text  is  a new  proof  of  the  originality  of  the 
Greek.  The  Greeks  called  these  priests  hgorroXo. : JULA.OTH& 
expresses  Hut ov  very  well : thus  jULA-ttCA-g/f"  is  a kitchen, 
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A*.A.It2£tUXl  a quarry  ; mid  n is  sometimes  absent,  as  in 
JULA.pHC  : JULOI,  for  itHGTOI,  means  “ those  of  the  and 
if  I read  the  passage  rightly,  there  is  no  word  answering  to 

t\<nr optuifjLtvoi. 

Offtc)  This  word  I collect  from  the  form  of  rtOf  ft,  gold, 
which  occurs  several  times  : as  for  £,ftu3C,  I leave  it  at  your 
mercy : the  character,  which,  in  my  alphabet,  I have  com  (Jared 
to  the  ffTis  probably  a c joined  to  some  other  letter,  and  the 
word,  n.  46,  which  1 had  read  cotTrt,  must  probably  be  ceni. 

It!peqqiJULe2,Kl)  JULe^I  is  a lancet  in  Kircher’s  vocabu- 
lary ; jmegjl,  or  julg^Gi  a plume,  in  a Thebaic  lexicon. 
When  I began  this  note,  I did  not  expect  to  have  found  so 
satisfactory  a reading,  and  I have  at  last  almost  convinced 
myself  of  its  accuracy. 

ItJpGqc^GGTC^G)  Perhaps  a letter  or  two  of  the 
termination  is  effaced,  and  it  may  have  been  originally 
GTC^KOTT  ; and  the  whole  may  be  a sort  of  reduplication 
of  nipGqcj&A.!*  >n  the  oriental  taste. 

nccne)  Or  ceni)  the  rest ; this  word  would  be  pretty 
well  determined,  if  the  same  letter,  which  is  often  an  •*,  or  a 
ft,  might  here  represent  a n- 

eTG)  The  prououn  relative  still  puzzles  me,  and  I cannot 
determine  its  pronunciation. 

n£.Of  ) eftoX  would  be  more  appropriate  than  cc{>i£,of , 
but  it  is  found  elsewhere  written  differently  : the  participle 
a*ttvTri<ravTef  is  not  translated. 

fmcpdwcnre)  The  second  letter  in  the  word  temples  is 
not  p,  as  I formerly  read  it,  but  j or  e,  like  the  last ; the  p is 
placed  over  the  following  letter,  and  is  often  connected  with  it. 
The  diphthong  of  is  sufficiently  determined  by  the  words 
OTfU)It£,.  JULGpiOTf,  and  many  others. 

L.  5.  JU.OJU3T)  A sacrifice,  or  perhaps  a public  meet- 
ing : a feast  is  more  literally  oja.  or  cyA.|. 

JUUULGTOTie)  Commencement,  from  of  03,  Of  Ol,  Of  IG, 
undertaking : Aju.i.£,e  is  force  or  power  ; but  we  have  here 
a superfluous  letter  or  two  in  the  Egyptian. 

JULrrroXo.t*.£.tOc)  There  is  an  error  in  my  alphabet 
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respecting  the  final  letter  of  this  name,  which  I have  enu- 
merated among  the  forms  of  the  c : but  in  fact  the  c consists 
simply  of  three  strokes,  from  which  the  Copts  borrowed  their 
UJ,  the  ancient  form  of  this  letter  approaching  still  nearer  than 
the  modern  to  the  character  found  in  the  inscription.  The 
letter  in  question  seems  to  be  the  same  as  at  the  end  of 
Arsinoe,  that  is,  an  e ■ but  whether  or  no  the  Egyptians  pro- 
nounced the  words  IVTXoJULA.Ice>  A.XKCi.rtTTpCe  I will 
not  undertake  to  determine, 
xm)  Or  icxeit- 

nequux)  Perhaps  simply  niajT- 
OTOTTA.IOT)  United,  from  oifA.1 ; the  initial  o*C  for 
is  often  found  in  the  Baschmuric  dialect.  The  radical  letters 
are  the  same  as  in  the  word  image,  and  there  is  the  same  doubt 
respecting  them : to  collect,  in  Coptic,  is  ©UJO'T'f',  ooifUJT, 
OOTHT  5 in  Thebaic  cioonrg,  cocnf 
ej£>cnrn)  Or  eg,  err  it- 

ep«t>ei)  The  first  stroke  is  ep,  the  third  must  be  ei  or  e : 
the  word  occurs  again  in  lines  16  and  26. 

JULO’te)  Or  jutoe,  Memphis.  If  the  last  letter  were  a q, 
you  would  have  exactly  the  “ ” of  the  Bible ; but  I dare 

not  attribute  that  value  to  the  final  letter.  In  Coptic  we  find 
JUteqi,  AJteJULqe  and  JUL  It  fie  : the  Arabians  write  it  Mcnf, 
which  some  travellers  call  Manouf.  We  may  understand  by 
JUteJULqe,  heavenly  place,  and  by  jm.i.no'cqi,  place  of 
pleasure  : JULOTre  or  julotii  might  mean  an  island,  which 
would  not  be  altogether  out  of  the  question.  Many  Coptic 
names  of  towns  begin  by  'fju.OTfl,  as  *fjt*.Otri  nojA/f, 
which  was  probably  the  Prosopitis  : and  this  may  have  retained 
the  name  of  Isle  only,  by  way  of  pre-eminence. 

OTXe)  Or  i/rxe,  said  : JULltA-Tr.  at  that  hour  ; or  perhaps 
It«5.q,  to  him  ; but  the  pronoun  rt<5.q  is  always  written,  in  this 
inscription,  like  q with  a horizontal  line  over  it : here  the 
character  seems  to  consist  of  an  £.  and  a nr  united,  though  not 
distinctly  expressed. 

But  enough  of  these  conjectures : it  is  time  to  end  this  letter, 
which  you  must  have  found  extremely  tedious  ; but  knowing 
the  numerous  difficulties  with  which  I have  had  to  contend,  you 
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will  be  more  disposed  to  receive  it  with  indulgence,  than  any 
other  person.  If  you  think  the  subject  deserving  your  atten- 
tion, I shall  continue  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  Coptic 
words,  which  I imagine  that  I have  discovered  in  this  monu- 
ment, and  which  are  more  numerous  than  you  seem  to  believe. 
If  you  wish  me  to  pursue  the  discussion,  you  will  have  the 
goodness  to  send  me  a new  copy  of  the  inscription,  my  own 
being  in  so  bad  a condition,  that  it  is  unfit  for  an  investigation 
which  requires  great  accuracy.  Should  you  be  disposed  to 
make  public  any  part  of  this  letter,  I must  request  you  to  cor- 
rect the  inaccuracies  of  the  style,  or  rather  to  translate  into 
English  the  passages  which  you  wish  to  employ ; and  if  you 
prefer  writing  to  me  in  your  own  language,  I am  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  it  to  read  your  letters  without  difficulty.  * * 

7 .—Answer  to  Mr.  Akerblad’s  Second  Letter.  Dated 
Auyust,  1815. 

I am  extremely  obliged  by  your  long  and  very  interesting 
letter,  which  I have  only  lately  been  able  to  read  with  atten- 
tion ; hut  I have  already  profited  by  the  permission  that  you 
have  given  me,  to  make  some  extracts  from  it  for  publication. 
I must  however  confess,  that  all  the  learning  and  ingenuity, 
which  you  have  displayed  in  it,  only  serve  still  more  to  convince 
me  of  the  extreme  hopelessness  of  the  attempt  to  read  the 
Inscription  of  Rosetta,  by  means  of  any  imaginable  alphabet, 
into  tolerable  Coptic,  and  of  the  necessity  of  adhering  strictly, 
in  the  d t>t  instance,  to  the  plan,  which  I have  adopted,  of 
comparing  the  inscription  with  itself  and  with  the  Greek  only. 
You  will  observe  that  the  translation,  which  I have  obtained  by 
these  means,  corresponds,  in  almost  all  essential  points,  with 
your  reading  of  the  first  five  lines  ; and  it  is  evident,  from  your 
mode  of  treating  the  subject,  that  you  have  been  very  little,  if 
at  all,  indebted  to  the  Coptic  for  the  sense  which  you  attribute 
to  any  of  the  words.  With  respect  to  the  few  passages,  which 
we  translate  a little  differently,  I shall  take  the  liberty  of 
stating  my  reasons  for  my  opinion:  and  this  statement  will 
a fiord  you  a sufficient  specimen  of  the  mode  of  analysis  which 
I have  employed,  and  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  degree 
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of  certainty  which  may  be  obtained  by  such  an  investigation  : 
although  to  enter  into  the  whole  chain  of  evidence,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Inscription  to  the  end,  would  be  insufferably 
tedious. 

1.  At  the  commencement  of  the  first  line,  you  read,  “Month 
of  Egypt  18  Mechir.”  This  order  is  in  itself  improbable,  the 
number  separating  the  name  of  the  month  from  its  epithet : it 
is  also  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  the  27th  line,  in  which  the 
character  denoting  30,  both  there  and  in  the  1st  and  28th  lincs) 
stands  after  the  name  of  the  month  Mesore  : and  I am  sure  you 
will  allow  these  reasons  to  be  stronger  than  any  connexion  you 
can  discover  between  the  characters  and  the  sounds ; which, 
however,  appears  to  me  to  be  entirely  in  favour  of  my  reading. 
The  repetition  of  the  date,  in  the  28th  line,  differs  less  from 
this  group  than  many  other  repetitions  of  words  manifestly 
identical  differ  from  each  other : and  you  must  be  aware,  on 
reflection,  that  the  two  dates  could  scarcely  be  different,  the 
assemblyhaving  been  actually  held  on  the  day  of  the  assump- 
tion of  the  regal  power.  The  month  “ Xanthicus  ” is  men- 
tioned in  the  Maccabees,  ii.  1 1 . 

2.  In  the  word  which  you  translate  “ young,”  you  seem  to 
include  a part  of  the  prefix  of  the  following  participle,  a prefix 
which  occurs  continually  throughout  the  inscription,  and  which 
you  have  elsewhere  very  properly  called  the  relative  pronoun ; 
but  I must  confess  that  I do  not  completely  understand  your 
mode  of  explaining  these  characters. 

3.  The  group  which  you  read  “ from,”  I consider  as  nearly 
identical  with  the  word  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  line, 
answering  to  x^^  • “ from  ” is  found  in  many  other  parts,  in 
a very  different  form. 

4.  You  invert  the  Greek  expressions  “superior  to  his  ene- 
mies,” and  “ pious  towards  the  gods.”  Besides  the  objections 
to  all  unnecessary  inversions,  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
characters,  occurring  before  the  word  “ gods,”  are  all  found  in 
other  parts  of  the  in-cription,  expressive  of  goodness  and 
justice ; the  first  group,  with  a slight  variation,  in  the  word 
Euergetes,  and  in  the  18th  line  ; the  second  and  third,  inverted, 
in  the  6th : and  the  word  which  I translate  “ enemies  ” is 
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found,  nearly  in  the  same  form,  in  the  13th  and  loth  lines : it 
seems  to  be  related  to  oXI  and  XAXI- 

5.  I cannot  agree  with  you  respecting  the  insertion  of  the 

date  of  the  year  in  the  fourth  line  of  the  inscription  ; and  of  the 
seven  forms  in  which  you  suppose  the  word  to  appear,  in  dif- 
ferent lines,  I can  only  admit  the  first  and  the  last  as  correct. 
The  characters  in  the  fourth  line  occur,  with  very  little  vari- 
ation, in  lines  25,  28,  and  29  [as  above,  n.  44],  in  the  sense  of 
“ day and  since  they  are  not  found  in  the  next  line,  where 
the  Greek  has  rri  raorp,  I think  myself  fully  authorised 

to  consider  them  as  corresponding  to  that  expression,  which  may 
be  introduced  in  this  place  with  perfect  propriety  ; the  second 
part  of  the  group  occurs  in  the  last  line,  apparently  in  the  sense 
of  “ this,”  but  the  Greek  inscription  is  here  defective. 

6.  With  respect  to  your  illustrations  of  the  inscription  from 
the  more  modern  Coptic,  I shall  only  observe  in  general,  that 
as  you  have  seldom  expressed  any  great  degree  of  confidence 
in  your  own  conjectures,  you  cannot  be  surprised  if  I have  still 
less  disposition  to  be  satisfied  with  them.  The  nature  of  my 
objections,  in  many  particular  instances,  will  occur  to  you  from 
the  inspection  of  the  readings  which  I have  attempted  in  my 
letter  to  Mr.  de  Sacy  : among  these,  however,  you  will  observe 
several  words  which  have  also  occurred  to  yourself ; and  such  a 
coincidence,  as  far  as  it  extends,  cannot  but  be  satisfactory  to 
us  both : but  I apprehend  that  if  you  had  simply  made  a com- 
plete alphabetical  enumeration  of  all  the  forms,  which  you  have 
been  obliged  to  attribute  to  the  respective  letters,  even  in  the 
first  five  lines,  you  would  yourself  have  been  alarmed  at  the 
inextricable  confusion  of  heterogeneous  elements  which  you 
have,  perhaps  unavoidably,  introduced. 

7.  There  is  a word  [n.  31]  signifying  “men  ” or  “persons  ” 
in  the  1st  and  9th  lines : it  is  formed  of  a single  character,  which 
you  read  pe,  not  without  some  probability,  although  in  other 
passages  I have  thought  the  character  better  expressed  by  i or 
€T  : it  is  preceded  by  a letter  which  is  one  of  the  many  forms 
that  you  attribute  to  it,  or  *r,  or  & , or  j,  while  I have 
thought  it  safer  to  make  it  an  aspirate  only  ; and  it  is  followed 
by  a single  vertical  stroke,  or  an  e-  This  is  the  common,  and 
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I think  the  only  way  of  forming  a plural  in  the  inscription : the 
shape  of  the  prefix  varies  a little  ; but  it  has  always  a correspond- 
ing dash  at  the  end  of  the  word  or  words  which  it  renders 
plural,  except  in  the  word  gods,  where  the  prefix  is  repeated 
instead  of  the  dash.  I cannot  therefore  agree  with  you  in  making 
this  group  a part  of  the  word  peeJUL  or  peiUL>  although 
your  opinion  of  the  admissibility  of  such  a word  in  a separate 
form,  for  pojJUU,  is  strengthened  by  the  authority  of  Woidc’s 
Appendix,  Apoc.  iii.  7,  where  we  have,  in  the  Thebaic  dialect, 
e pJUL  TlTHpq. 

8.  You  will  observe  that  I have  not  inserted  the  word 
^out  among  my  readings,  and  I have  no  inclination  to  de- 
fend it ; but  you  must  also  allow  me  to  consider  your  reading 
cnfH.fi.  as  absolutely  arbitrary.  Petepbre,  who  was  a “ pagan 
priest,”  is  called  gjOrrr  in  Gen.  xli.  45. 

9.  I agree  with  you  that  the  word  victory  is  included  in  the 
term  prize- bearer  ; but  I am  sorry  to  deprive  you  altogether  of 
Mr.  Palin’s  authority,  for  he  most  assuredly  never  saw  the  part 
of  the  hieroglyphic  inscription  corresponding  to  this  passage. 

10.  I do  not  know  that  it  is  possible  to  be  quite  certain  whe- 
ther the  Greek  or  the  Egyptian  was  the  original  of  the  decree, 
and  I allow  that  there  is  much  truth  in  your  remark,  that  it 
seems  improbable  that  the  Egyptians  should  have  wanted  a 
single  term  to  express  the  tiremen  of  the  gods.  But  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  Greeks  had  such  a term,  and  you  have  yourself 
mentioned  it.  Why,  therefore,  was  it  not  employed,  if  the 
Greek  was  the  original  ? I cannot  agree  with  you  in  thinking 
that  either  tiaxo^tuojasvoi  here,  or  airavTriaiz-ms  in  the  subsequent 
part  of  the  line,  is  omitted  in  the  Egyptian ; on  the  contrary, 
the  same  characters  occur  in  both  these  passages,  and  for 
xarsX&ovT act  in  line  1 1,  as  well  as  in  many  other  places,  with 
very  little  variation. 

11.  The  ot  of  your  oTf&e,  ncnffi.,  nepdmenre,  ofumg,, 
and  JutepiOT,  I apprehend,  is  supported  by  no  authority  what- 
ever: the  character  occurs  in  the  word  temple,  but  in  the 
singular  as  well  as  in  the  plural  [n.  80],  and  there  can  be  no  oTf 
in  the  singular.  The  same  character  is  certainly  found  at 
the  end  of  the  name  of  the  month  jULGCCOpK : and  I have 
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therefore  set  it  down  as  in  all  probability  answering  simply  to 
the  letter  h- 

12.  You  appear  to  me  to  have  deprived  tbe  word  “ Memphis” 
of  its  initial  letter,  which  you  will  find  attached  to  it  in  the  lbth 
line,  where  it  is  not  preceded  by  the  word  •*  temple,”  to  which 
you  have  considered  the  4>  or  n.  as  belonging.  I do  not 
insist  on  the  reading  nA.rtOTCj,  which,  as  I find  from  Mr. 
Charapollion’s  “ Egypt e sous  les  Pharaons,”  was  a name  not  of 
the  old  Memphis,  but  of  two  other  cities  called  Memphis 
by  the  Arabians;  at  the  same  time  it  is  barely  possible  that 
this  denomination  may  also  formerly  have  belonged  to  Memphis. 

I flatter  myself,  Sir,  that  you  will  not  consider  the  freedom  of 
these  remarks  as  a discouragement  to  your  intention  of  pursuing 
the  investigation  at  a future  period,  since,  however  we  may 
occasionally  differ  in  opinion,  our  agreement  in  the  greater 
number  of  instances  cannot  but  be  considered  as  affording  a 
confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  interpretation.  I hope  you  will 
soon  receive  the  copy  of  the  inscription  which  you  have  re- 
quested me  to  procure  ; it  only  waits  for  a proper  conveyance  ; 
and  I trust  that  your  elaborate  researches  will  soon  lie  again 
employed  on  so  interesting  a subject.  Should  my  remarks 
afford  you  any  assistance  in  the  pursuit,  I shall  think  ray 
labour  not  lost ; though,  I fear,  but  few  of  my  countrymen  will 
have  the  patience  to  bestow  much  of  their  attention  on  them. 
Hitherto,  indeed,  the  literature  of  Egypt  has  presented  no  very 
strong  attractions  to  the  general  scholar : but  this  Inscription, 
by  affording  a new  pursuit,  attended  with  difficulties  almost 
unsunnountable,  yet  promising  in  the  end  to  furnish  us  with  a 
key  to  all  the  treasures  of  hieroglyphic  learning,  has  opened  a 
wide  field  for  the  most  arduous  exertions  of  human  invention 
and  sagacity,  and  must  naturally  excite,  in  a high  degree,  the 
curiosity  of  the  literary  world. 

Among  the  extracts  and  remarks  which  I have  been  preparing 
for  publication,  you  will  observe  a reimpression  of  my  conjectural 
translation,  compared  with  a translation  of  the  Greek  inscrip- 
tion, said  to  have  been  copied  and  corrected  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Porson.  I have  chosen  to  reprint  this  translation,  rather 
than  to  make  a new  one,  partly  on  account  of  the  high  and 
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well  deserved  reputation  of  the  eminent  scholar  who  lias  sanc- 
tioned it  with  his  authority,  and  partly  to  avoid  all  danger  of 
being  influenced,  in  construing  the  Greek,  by  the  result  of  my 
analysis  of  the  Egyptian  inscription : but  I am  not  a little 
surprised,  as  you  will  probably  be,  at  the  number  of  inaccura- 
cies which  appear  in  it,  either  left  uncorrected,  or  even  intro- 
duced by  the  corrector.  I should  have  been  unwilling  to 
believe  it  possible,  without  the  most  positive  evidence,  where 
Professor  Porson  and  Professor  Heyne  differed  respecting  the 
sense  of  a Greek  passage,  that  Porson  could  have  been  wrong 
and  Heyne  right:  yet  you  will  observe  that  this  has  here 
happened  in  more  than  one  instance,  particularly  in  the  trans- 
lation of  the  word  aS'KoQopiu,  and  in  the  reference  of  the  date  to 
the  priesthood  of  Aetus,  as  well  as  in  several  other  less 
important  passages,  in  which  I believe  we  should  both  have 
agreed  with  Heyne  from  considering  the  Greek  alone,  while 
the  comparison  with  the  Egyptian  leaves  no  further  shadow  of 
doubt.  * * * * 


8. — From  M.  Sii.vestre  de  Sacy  to  Dr.  Young.* 

Monsieur,  Paris,  20  Jniiict,  isi5. 

Outre  la  traduction  Latine  de  T inscription  Eyyjitienne 
que  vous  m'avez  communiquec,  fa  i regu  posterieurement  une  autre 
traduction  Anglaise  imprimee,  que  je  nai  pas  en  cc  moment  sous 
les  yeux,  Tayant  priti  a M.  Champollion  sur  la  demande  que 
son  frdre  men  a faite  eTapres  une  lettre  qu'il  m'a  dit  avoir  regu 
de  vous. 

Je  con<;ois  assez  facilement,  Monsieur,  qu’en  comparant  le 
nombre  des  lignes  de  l'inscription  Egyptienne  avec  celui  des 

♦ This  letter,  a portion  of  which  only  was  translated  and  published  by  Dr.  Young 
in  the  Museum  Criticum , is  here  given  entire  in  the  originnl,  as  it  is  an  important 
document  in  the  history  of  hieroglyphical  discovery,  and  as  there  is  now  no  motive 
for  suppression.  The  passages  omitted  in  Dr.  Young’s  translation  are  printed  in 
Italics.  Besides  the  prediction,  so  remarkably  verified  some  years  afterwards,  that 
M.  Champollion  would  lay  claim  to  Dr.  Young’s  discoveries,  this  letter  furnishes, 
together  with  their  own  correspondence  (w/ro,  pp.  62-fi6),  ample  evidence  that 
the  former  was,  even  at  this  early  period,  acquainted  with  Dr.  Young  s investigations 
in  Egyptian  literature,  although  he  states  in  his  Precis  (published  in  18*4)  p.  18, 
(2nd  ed.)  that  he  had  arrived  at  results  similar  to  those  obtained  by  Dr.  Young, 
without  having  any  knowledge  of  his  opinions. — Ed. 
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lignes  de  l’inscription  Grecque,  vous  ayez  d’abord  etabli  au 
co  in  pas,  pour  ainsi  dire,  des  points  de  rapport  approximates 
entre  les  deux  inscriptions  ; qu’ensuite,  ayant  egard  au  retour 
asscz  frequent  de  certaines  formules,  vous  ayez  saisi  d’autres 
rapports  plus  nombreux,  moins  equivoques,  ou  presque  cer- 
tains ; que  vous  ayez  meme  determine  la  valeur  de  diverges 
series  de  caractercs,  et  reconnu  leur  correspondence  avec  tel 
mot  ou  telle  serie  de  mots  de  l'inscription  Grecque  ; que  dela, 
a l’aide  des  noms  propres,  vous  ayez  fixe  la  valeur  d’un  nombre 
plus  ou  moins  grand  de  lettres ; qu’enfin,  ces  lettres  connues 
vous  aient  procure  le  moyen  de  retrouver  d’autres  mots  appar- 
tenanta  la  langue  Copte,  comme  oifpo  rot,  ttjHpi  fit*,  ep<J>ei 
temple,  g^ortT  pretre,  &c.  Mais  ce  que  je  ne  puis  concevoir, 
e’est  qu’arrive  a ce  point  vous  ayez  pu,  j»ar  simple  voie  de  con- 
jecture, sans  lire  le  texte  Egyptien,  et  sans  l’expliquer  a l’aide  de 
la  langue  Copte,  reconnaitre  dans  l’inscription  Egyptienne  des 
choses  que  ne  presente  pas  l’inscription  Grecque  ; comment  aussi 
vous  ayez  pu  reconnaitre  certaines  inversions  ? Par  cxemple, 
je  me  demande  sur  quoi  vous  vous  fondez  pour  commencer  l’in- 
scription  Egyptienne  par  les  mots  Anno  nono,  Xanthici  die 
quarto  ? Ce  ne  peut  etre,  ce  me  semble,  que  vous  croyez  avoir 
trouve,  dans  la  raeme  ligne,  les  mots  mensis  JEgyptiorum  Mcchir 
die  octavo.  Si  vous  avez  lu  effectivement  les  mots  JUt-G^ipi 

a.&ot.  rtxe  mpejt*.itx,HJu*-i>  Je  vois  ,e  motif  de  votre 

determination,  mais  alors  vous  etiez  en  possession  de  l’alphabet, 
vous  n’aviez  plus  qu’a  lire  et  a traduire.  Si  au  contraire  vous 
avez  suppose  a priori  quo  ces  mots-la  se  trouvaient  dans  la 
premiere  ligne,  quoique  l’inscription  Grecque  n’autorisat  pas 
cette  supposition,  voila  ce  qui  me  parait  tout-a-fait  etrange. 
Je  crois  voir  cependant,  par  ce  que  vous  m’avez  fait  l'honneur 
de  me  mander,  qu’au  moment  oil  vous  m’ecriviez  vous  aviez  fait 
peu  de  progres  dans  le  decliiffrement  de  l’ecriture  Egyptienne. 

Au  surplus,  Monsieur,  je  dois  convenir  que  votre  traduction, 
toute  conjecturale  qu’elle  est,  porte  avec  elle  beaucoup  de 
caracteres  de  vraisemblancc.  Outre  ceux  que  vous  faites  valoir 
vous-meme  dans  votre  lettre,  il  en  est  beaucoup  d’autres  qui 
m’ont  beaucoup  frappe ; tels  sont  les  repetitions  des  choses 
elles-memes,  au  lieu  d’une  simple  designation  par  des  expressions 
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atirogCCS,  comitle  to  irgoeip),is.evov  /3a<n'\eiov,  rainxt  rat  ■hu.ipas  ; 
les  repetitions  destinces  a exprimer  l’idee  des  mots  singuli  ou 
unusquisque,  comme  in  templo  templo  omni ; les  expressions 
d’une  simplicity  originale,  antecessorum  parentium,  antecessorum 
antecessorum  parentium,  antecessorum  avorum  parentium.  Vous 
avez  bien  raison,  Monsieur,  si  tout  cela  est  ainsi,  de  regarder 
le  Grec,  non  comme  le  texte  original,  mais,  bien  au  contraire, 
comme  la  traduction  de  l’Egyptien. 

Je  pense,  Monsieur,  que  vous  etes  plus  avance  aujourfhui, 
et  que  vous  lisez  une  grande  partie,  du  moins,  du  texte  Egyp- 
tien.  Si  j’ai  un  conseil  a vous  dormer,  c'est  de  ne  pas  trop 
communiquer  vos  decouvertes  a M.  Champollion.  FI  se  pour- 
rait  faire  qu'il  pritend&t  ensuite  a la  priority.  II  cherche  cn 
plusieurs  endroits  de  son  ouvrage  a faire  croire  qu'il  a dt! convert 
beaucoup  des  mots  de  V inscription  Egyptienne  rle  Rosette. 
J’ai  bien  peur  que  ce  ne  soit  Ih  que  du  charlatanisme ; j ajoute 
meme  que  fai  de  fortes  raisons  de  le  jienser.  Vous  n’igno- 
rez  sans  doute  pas  que  quelqu’un  en  Hollande  a annonce 
aussi  avoir  decouvert  l’alphabet  de  cette  inscription,  et  qu’a 
Paris  M.  Etienne  Quatremere  se  flatte  pareillement  d’en  lire 
une  grande  partie.  Soit  que  je  considers  ces  decouvertes 
reelles  ou  pretendues  en  theorie,  rien  ne  me  parait  moins  in- 
vraisemblable ; car  je  tiens  pour  certain  que  le  Copte  est  a 
peu  de  chose  pres  l’ancien  Egyptien,  et  la  traduction  Grecque 
semble  devoir  offrir  un  moyen  sur  de  dechiflrement : mais 
aussitot  que  je  reporte  les  yeux  sur  le  monument  je  pense 
differemment,  et  je  desespere  qu’on  vienne  a bout  de  le  lire. 
Les  noms  de  Ptolemee  et  d’Arsinoe  paraissent  bien  assurement 
connus,  et  ccpendant  l’analyse  des  caracteres  dont  ces  noms  se 
composent  est  encore  fort  ineertain.  Au  surplus,  je  ne  saurais 
me  persuader  que  si  M.  Akerblad , Et.  Quatremere  ou  Cham- 
pollion avaient  fait  des  progris  reels  dans  la  lecture  du  texte 
Egyptien,  ils  ne  se  fussent  pas  plus  empresses  de  faire  part  au 
public  de  leur  dccouverte.  Ce  serait  une  modestie  bien  rare,  et 
dont  aucun  d'eux  ne  me  parait  capable .*  Je  vois  que  vous 


• This  passage  was  given  as  follows  in  the  translation : 1 Nor  can  I imagine  any 
of  the  persons  who  have  professed  themselves  able  to  rend  it,  to  be  possessed  of  so 
singular  a degree  of  modraty  as  to  have  hitherto  withheld  their  d,scovenes  from  the 
public,  if  they  had  been  tolerably  well  established.  La. 
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compteZ  peu  sur  l’alphabet  de  M.  Akerblad,  et  jc  n’en  suis  pas 
etonne ; mais  il  paralt  que  vous  vous  en  etes  fait  un  autre  qui 
rous  a procure  la  lecture  d’un  assez  grand  nombre  de  mots, 
puisque  vous  dites  que  la  langue  ressemble  beaucoup  a la 
languc  Copte  ou  Thebai'que.  Je  ne  vous  demande  point. 
Monsieur,  votre  secret,  quoique  j’eussc  du  plaisir  a avoir  un 
avant-gout  de  votre  decouverte ; mais  je  desire  que  vous  ne 
tardiez  point  a en  instruire  les  hommes  qui  au  milieu  des  con- 
vulsions politiques  de  l’Europe  mettent  encore  quelquc  interet 
a ces  conquetes  faites  sur  le  temps  et  I'ignorance,  et  qui  ne 
coutent  ni  larmes  ni  sang  a l’humanite.  Je  ne  sais  si  vous 
avez  essaye  d’appliquer  votre  methode  de  dechiffrement  a l’in- 
scription  hieroglyphique ; elle  me  semble  devoir  s’y  appliquer 
aussi  bien,  et  peut-etre  mieux,  qu’a  l’inscription  alphabetique ; 
sauf  cependant  la  difficult^  qui  nait  de  la  cassure  de  la 
pierre.  Je  dis  cela  parce  que  je  suppose  que  l’inscription 
hieroglyphique  a des  rapports  plus  exacts  avec  l’inscription 
Egyptienne  alphabetique,  que  celle-ci  n'en  a avec  l’inscription 
Grecque. 

Si  vous  avez  espere,  Monsieur,  que  je  vous  offrirais  quelques 
nouvelles  lumieres  sur  cet  objet  de  vos  etudes,  vous  voila  bien 
trompe  dans  votre  espoir.  Je  ne  puis  vous  offrir  que  des  voeux 
bien  sinceres  pour  le  succes  d’une  entreprise  aussi  difficile ; 
succes  qui  attaeherait  votre  nora  a celui  des  monumens  de 
l’ancienne  Egypte. 

M.  Cliampollion  vient  de  me  renvoyer  la  lettre  de  M.  R. 
Boughton.  J’y  vois  que  vous  paraissez  avoir  fait  de  grands 
progres  dans  le  dechiffrement  des  hieroglyphes. 


9. — From  Dr.  Young  to  Mr.  Silvestre  de  Sacv.  Dated 
3 Axigust,  1815.  Translation. 

The  letter  [IV]  which  I have  now  the  pleasure  of  sending  you 
was  written  more  than  nine  months  ago,  and  I have  hitherto 
kept  it  by  me,  partly  waiting  till  I heard  from  you,  and  partly, 
as  I told  Mr.  Kopitar,  to  whom  I showed  it  in  the  winter, 
because  I had  not  time  to  take  a copy  of  it,  having  been  very 
fully  engaged  in  pursuits  of  a very  different  nature.  At  present 
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I have  been  arranging  a little  paper  on  the  inscription,  and  your 
last  letter  arrived  just  as  I was  beginning  to  renew  my  attention 
to  the  subject.  I hope  soon  to  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  you 
this  paper ; but  in  the  mean  time  I must  briefly  reply  to  some 
of  your  remarks  and  inquiries. 

You  are  at  a loss  to  imagine  how  it  was  possible  for  me  to 
recognise  the  words  JUtexip  and  iioT  at  the  beginning  of 
the  inscription,  without  being  in  possession  of  an  Egyptian 
alphabet.  I answer,  that  the  word  “ Month”  is  found  several 
times  very  distinctly  marked,  in  the  28th  and  29th  lines,  and 
that  having  observed  the  same  characters  in  the  first  line,  with 
the  epithet  Egyptian,  before  the  characters  which  answer  to  the 
word  “ Reigning,”  at  the  beginning  of  the  Greek  inscription, 
while  the  date  is  wanting  in  the  part  of  the  Egyptian  inscrip- 
tion corresponding  to  the  passage  of  the  Greek  which  contains 
it,  I thought  myself  fully  authorised  to  conclude,  that  the 
Egyptian  inscription  began  with  the  date ; and  this  opinion 
was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  a similar  group 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  inscription,  where  the  date  is  re- 
peated. * * * 

I am  not  surprised  that,  when  you  consider  the  general 
appearance  of  the  inscription,  you  are  inclined  to  despair  of  the 
possibility  of  discovering  an  alphabet  capable  of  enabling  us  to 
decipher  it ; and  if  you  wish  to  know  my  “ secret,”  it  is  simply 
this,  that  no  such  alphabet  ever  existed ; notwithstanding  the 
coincidence  of  some  of  the  characters  with  the  rudiments  of 
about  fifty  Coptic  words,  which  I think  I have  ascertained  with 
tolerable  certainty,  including  the  proper  names,  and  the  other 
words  which  Mr.  Akerblad  has  pointed  out  in  his  publication 
on  the  subject.  Two  days  after  the  date  of  my  last  letter,  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  satisfy  myself  respecting  the  sense  of 
some  of  the  hieroglyphic  characters,  and  by  degrees  I ascer- 
tained enough  of  them  to  obtain  a translation  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  inscription,  which  I have  printed  in  Roman  characters  ; 
the  beginning,  as  you  may  easily  imagine,  is  too  much  muti- 
lated to  allow  of  any  satisfactory  comparison  : but  I am  in  great 
hopes  that  I shall  shortly  be  able  to  obtain  either  the  remaining 
fragments,  or  one  of  the  repetitions  of  the  stone,  which  will 
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probably  enable  me  to  determine  the  value  of  two  or  three 
hundred  hieroglyphic  characters ; that  is,  at  least  one  third  as 
many  as  appear  to  have  been  commonly  employed : and  after 
this  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  deciphering  a multitude  of 
other  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  in  the  same  manner  as. I have 
already  succeeded  in  reading  the  inscription  on  the  base  of  the 
little  golden  statue  engraved  in  the  Archaeologia,  which  implies 
“ kino  * * * living  for  ever  tlie  name  of  course  cannot  be 
at  once  discovered,  but  the  image  gives  us  the  portrait  of  the 
king  in  question.  The  difficulty  of  the  analysis,  you  will  easily 
believe,  was  not  trifling ; and  I should  not  have  been  able  to 
overcome  it,  but  for  the  advantage  of  the  intimate  connexion 
between  the  hieroglyphic  and  Egyptian  inscription,  which,  as 
you  observe,  might  naturally  be  expected ; but  which,  in  this 
instance,  was  merely  accidental,  the  name  of  Ptolemy  being 
found  three  times  in  a passage  of  the  Egyptian  inscription, 
essential  to  the  comparison,  where  it  happened  that  the  Greek 
translation  had  inserted  it  twice  only. 

But  to  return  to  the  alphabet ; after  having  completed  this 
analysis  of  the  hieroglyphic  inscription,  I observed  that  the 
epistolographic  characters  of  the  Egyptian  inscription,  which 
expressed  the  words  God,  Immortal,  Vulcan,  Priests,  Dia- 
dem, Thirty,  and  some  others,  had  a striking  resemblance  to 
the  corresponding  hieroglyphics  ; and  since  none  of  these  cha- 
racters could  be  reconciled,  without  inconceivable  violence,  to 
the  forms  of  any  imaginable  alphabet,  I could  scarcely  doubt, 
that  they  were  imitations  of  the  hieroglyphics, * adopted  as 
monograms  or  verbal  characters,  and  mixed  with  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet ; and  the  terminal  mark,  which  I have  expressed 
by  an  asterisc  in  my  last  letter,  appeared  evidently  to  be  of  the 
same  kind,  being  a portion  of  the  ring  which  surrounds  the  hie- 
roglyphic  representations  of  most  of  the  proper  names.  All 
this  is  extremely  unexpected,  and  in  some  respects  very  discou- 


♦ The  discovery  that  the  Enchorial  character*  were  partly  symbolic  and  not  entirely 
alphabetical,  as  had  been  universally  thought,  was  an  important  step  in  the  investiga- 
tion. Chevalier  Bunsen,  who  never  loses  an  opportunity  of  advancing  M.C'hampol  lion’s 
claims,  says  that  the  latter  almost  made  this  discovery.  (Egypt's  Place,  p.  324.)  It 
seems,  however,  that  he  was  destined  to  l>e  anticipated  by  Dr.  Young  in  this  as  in  nearly 
everything  else  relating  to  the  basis  of  his  system,  although  he  commenced  his  Egyptian 
studies  much  earlier. — Ed. 
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raging,  but  not  the  less  true,  notwithstanding  the  accounts 
which  the  Greek  authors  have  left  us  of  the  Egyptian  modes  of 
writing:  and  you  see  that  instead  of  being  led  to  a knowledge 
of  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  by  the  assistance  of  the  Coptic 
language,  and  of  alphabetical  characters,  the  only  remaining 
hope  appears  to  be,  that  we  may  be  able  to  interpret  the  old 
Egyptian  manuscripts  in  general  by  means  of  the  hieroglyphics. 
It  is  admitted  that  a great  number  of  these  manuscripts  are 
purely  hieroglyphical ; and  it  is  remarkable  that  not  a single 
group  has  been  observed  in  any  of  them,  that  affords  a word 
distinguishable  upon  the  stone  of  Kosetta.  Mr.  Champollion, 
indeed,  imagines  that  he  has  found  the  word  Egypt  in  a manu- 
script published  by  Mr.  Denon,  but  I have  examined  tbe  part 
to  which  he  refers,  without  being  able  to  discover  it : and  I 
fear  that  he  has  been  somewhat  hasty  in  several  others  of  his 
remarks  upon  this  Inscription. 

[You  may  perhaps  think  me  too  sanguine  in  my  expectations 
of  obtaining  a knowledge  of  the  hieroglyphical  language  in 
general  from  the  inscription  of  Rosetta  only  ; and  I will  confess 
to  you  that  the  difficulties  are  greater  than  a superficial  view  of 
the  subject  would  induce  us  to  suppose.  The  number  of  the 
radical  characters  is  indeed  limited,  like  that  of  the  keys  of  the 
Chinese  ; but  it  appears  that  these  characters  are  by  no  means 
universally  independent  of  each  other,  a combination  of  two  or 
three  of  them  being  often  employed  to  form  a single  word,  and 
perhaps  even  to  represent  a simple  idea : and  indeed  this  must 
necessarily  happen  where  we  have  only  about  a thousand  cha- 
racters for  the  expression  of  a whole  language.  For  the  same 
reason  it  is  impossible  that  all  the  characters  can  be  pictures  of 
the  things  which  they  represent : some,  however,  of  the  symbols 
on  the  stone  of  Rosetta  have  a manifest  relation  to  the  objects 
denoted  by  them,  for  instance,  a Priest,  a Shrine,  a Statue,  an 
Asp,  a Month,  and  the  Numerals,  and  a King  is  denoted  by  a 
sort  of  plant  with  an  insect,  which  is  said  to  have  been  a bee ; 
while  a much  greater  number  of  the  characters  have  no  percep- 
tible connexion  with  the  ideas  attached  to  them  ; although  it  is 
probable  that  a resemblance,  cither  real  or  metaphorical,  may 
have  existed  or  have  been  imagined  when  they  were  first  cm- 
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ployed : thus  a Libation  was  originally  denoted  by  a hand  hold- 
ing a jar,  with  two  streams  of  a liquid  issuing  from  it,  but  in 
this  inscription  the  representation  has  degenerated  into  the  form 
of  a bird’s  foot.  With  respect  to  the  epistolographie  or  encho- 
rial character,  it  does  not  seem  quite  certain  that  it  could  be 
explained  even  if  the  hieroglyphics  were  perfectly  understood  : 
for  many  of  the  characters  neither  resemble  the  correspond- 
ing hieroglyphics,  nor  are  capable  of  being  satisfactorily  resolved 
into  an  alphabet  of  any  kind  : in  short  the  two  characters  might 
be  supposed  to  belong  to  different  languages  ; for  they  do  not 
seem  to  agree  even  in  their  manner  of  forming  compound  from 
simple  terms.]* 

I am  extremely  obliged  by  your  kindness  in  sending  me 
copies  of  several  little  pamphlets  relating  to  oriental  literature, 
which  afford  a very  favourable  prospect  of  the  future  progress  of 
your  countrymen  in  these  studies.  I trust  that  1 shall  hereafter 
be  able  to  give  you  more  ample  details  of  my  investigations 
respecting  the  antiquities  of  Egypt ; but  I am  not  likely  for  the 
present,  and  perhaps  not  for  some  years,  to  have  sufficient 
leisure  for  the  pursuit ; and  it  would  even  be  a waste  of  time 
to  attempt  much  more  than  I have  done,  without  being  in  jios- 
session  of  a more  perfect  copy  of  the  Inscription  : the  first  step 
is  however  firmly  established,  and  you  know  how  much  greater 
the  labour,  as  well  us  the  chance  of  error,  must  have  been  in 
such  a step,  than  iii  all  those  which  are  to  follow.  • * »| 


10. — From  M.  Silvestke  de  Sacy  to  Dr.  Young. 
Monsieur,  Paris,  20  Janvier,  isi«. 

Je  ne  sais  en  verite  ce  quo  vous  pensez  de  raoi.  Avoir 
ete  pres  de  six  mois  sans  vous  repondre,  apres  que  vous  avez 
eu  la  complaisance  de  me  communiquer  obligeaminent  un  echan- 

* This  conjecture  has  licen  continued  hy  I.epsius  and  other*,  who  are  of  opinion 
that  the  sacred  characters  contain  the  early  language  of  Egypt,  which  probably 
ceased  to  bo  that  of  ordinary  life  about  the  time  of  the  Psammetici,  when  the  Mem- 
phitic  dialect  came  into  popular  use. — (Lepsius,  Lettre  a Koacltini,  p.  19.)  The 
iatter  is  the  language  found  in  enchorial  inscriptions,  and  from  which  the  Coptic  is 
descended.  The  earliest  enchorial  manuscripts  that  have  been  found  do  not  date 
further  hack  tlian  the  reign  of  the  Psammetici,  about  600  years  before  the  Christian 
Era. — Ed. 

f The  above  is  the  hist  letter  of  the  correspondence  which  appeared  in  the  A/uscum 
Criticum , No.  VI.,  published  at  Cambridge  in  1815.— Ed. 
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tillon  de  votre  travail  sur  (’inscription  de  Rosette,  doit  vous 
paraitre  une  negligence  bien  coupable.  II  serait  memo  possible 
que  vous  vous  fussiez  imagine  que  j’aurais  pris  en  mauvaise 
part  quelques  observations  de  M.  Rouse  Boughton  que  vous 
avez  eu  la  bonte  de  me  communiquer.  Je  vous  prie  de  croire 
qu’il  n’en  est  rien  ; que  mon  long  silence  n’a  pour  cause  qu'une 
surcharge  d’occupations  tout-a-fait  contraires  a mon  gout,  et  un 
defaut  absolu  de  loisir.  Je  dois  a une  circonstance  toute  par- 
ticuliere  quelques  instans  de  liberte,  et  je  m’empresse  d’en  pro- 
filer pour  vous  ecrire. 

J’entre  parfaitement  dans  vos  idees,  Monsieur,  rclativemcnt 
jtu  caractere  propre  a l'ancienne  langue  Egyptienne.  Je  suis 
convaincu  que  les  noins  et  les  verbes  n’y  avaient  ni  dcclinaisons, 
ni  conjugaisons  ; que  toutes  les  idees  accessoires  de  concordance 
et  de  dependance  qui  sont  exprimees  dans  le  Grcc  et  le  Latin 
par  des  inflexions,  nominees  cos,  nombres,  pcrsonnes,  modes , 
temps,  & c.  ou  n’y  etaient  exprimees  que  par  l’ordre  observe 
dans  la  disposition  des  signes,  ou  exigeaient  autant  de  signes 
particuliers  qui  ne  se  fondaient  et  ne  s’amalgamaient  point 
avec  les  signes  des  idees  principales.  Ce  caractere  me  parait 
etre  necessairement  celui  de  toute  langue  primitive,  et  devoir 
se  conserver  presque  sans  alteration,  aussi  Iongtemps  qu’une 
nation  conserve  l’usage  exclusive  des  caracteres  hieroglyphiques. 
Aussitot,  au  contraire,  qu’une  ecriture  est  introduite  qui  peint 
les  sons,  et  non  les  idees,  rien  n’arrete  plus  la  formation  arti- 
ficiellc  d’un  systeme  complique  de  grainmaire,  dans  lequel 
ous.les  signes  accessoires  qui  modifient  les  signes  des  idees 
principales  cessent  d’etre  isoles,  et  s’attachent  en  se  contraetant 
ou  s’abregeant,  au  commencement,  au  milieu,  ou  a la  fin  des 
mots.  Le  Chinois,  qui  n’a  jamais  secoue  le  joug  des  carac- 
teres hierogl}  phiques,  est  reste  avec  sa  forme  primitive  : il 
n’a  ni  dcclinaisons  ni  conjugaisons  proprement  dites : l’Egyptien, 
qui  s'est  ecrit  Iongtemps  avec  des  caracteres  hieroglyphiques 
seulement,  et  qui  ensuite  a u e concurremment  de  ces  memes 
caracteres  et  de  caracteres  alphabetiques,  a conserve  beaucoup 
de  son  ancienne  physionomie.*  L’amalgame  des  formes  grani- 
maticales  avec  les  mots  principaux  y est  a peine  commence. 


♦ According  In  Klaproth  tbo  .T.np.wx-,  it.  il-  M writing,  rUnhit-  • 

analogy  than  any  other  language  to  the  Egyptian-  L»  J»pmu»»  m^™t  lour. 
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Les  langues  Grecquc,  Latino,  &e.,  qui  no  sc  sont  jamais  ecrites 
qu’avec  des  caracteres  alphabetiques,  ont  un  systeme  gramma- 
tical plus  eomplique;  et  un  seul  mot  primitif,  y passant  par  la 
filiere  des  declinaisons  et  des  conjugaisons,  donne  naissancc  a 
une  multitude  presque  infinie  de  combinaisons  artifieiellcs,  oil 
l’idee  principale  est  exprimee  avec  toutes  les  modifications  de 
concordance  et  de  dependance  dont  elle  est  susceptible.  Ne 
pourrait-on  pas  ajouter  que  les  langues  qui  ne  s’ecrivent  point  du 
tout,  multiplient  encore  plus  facilement  ces  combinaisons,  et  ne 
serait-ce  pas  la  la  raison  de  cette  multitude  de  formes,  de 
cette  grammaire  si  compliquee,  qu’on  observe  dans  les  langues 
barbares,  comme  le  Basque,  le  Groenlandais,  la  langue  du, 
Congo,  &c.  ? Je  ne  sais,  Monsieur,  si  je  rends  ma  pensee 
d’une  maniere  bien  claire.  Au  surplus,  vous  la  trouverez  pre- 
sentee avec  un  peu  plus  de  developpement  dans  le  compte  que 
j’ai  rendu  des  Rechcrches  de  M.  Et.  Quatremere,  sur  la 
langue  et  la  litterature  de  l’Egyptc.  Sans  doute,  Monsieur, 
vous  me  comprendrez  parfaitement,  puisque  vous  avez  vous- 
merne  observe  ce  fait,  et  que  vous  dites  que  cette  ancienne 
langue  Egyptienne  est  construite  entierement  sur  le  modele  des 
caracteres  hieroglyphiques. 

Mais  d’accord  avec  vous,  par  la  seule  theorie,  sur  ce  point 
general,  je  suis  bien  moins  convaincu  de  la  verite  de  la  valeur 
que  vous  attribuez  a divers  caracteres,  et  de  la  maniere  dont 
vous  lisez  la  plupart  des  mots  que  vous  croyez  avoir  reconnus. 
Je  crois  bien  que  Ton  peut  souvent  determiner,  comme  vous 
l’avez  fait,  la  place  qu’occupe  dans  l’inscription  Egyptienne 
alphabetique,  tel  mot  de  l’inscription  Grecque,  comme  on  le 
ferait  pour  une  inscription  purement  hieroglyphique ; mais 
indiquer  ensuite  la  valeur  des  lettres  dont  le  mot  se  compose, 
en  fixer  la  lecture,  le  presenter  en  tout  autre  caractere,  hie 
labor , hoc  opus  est.  II  serait  temeraire  a moi  de  ccnsurer  le 
travail  des  personnes  qui  ont  consacre  beaucoup  de  temps  a 
l’examen  et  a l’analyse  de  ce  monument ; aussi  ne  proposai-je 
mes  doutes  qu’avec  une  grande  reserve. 

-ignes  syllabi<|ues,  rxprimant  lies  wia<,  am  caracteres  idiogra|>hiqucs  des  Chinuis 
exactement  comme  les  Egyptiens,  dont  I'Kritim  se  comjwsait  it  la  fois  dc  sign., 
pbonetiqui-.  et  de  signes  syniboUqucs.”  Kxamcn  Critvpic  des  Trarmu  de  feu  M. 
Chnmpollion  sur  les  JMr’sjttjphes,  p.  25. — Ed. 
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M.  Akerblad,  dans  une  lettre  d’Octobrc  1815,  me  dit  vous 
avoir  ecrit  sur  la  fin  de  1814,  une  longue  lettre  qu’il  a remise  a 
Lord  Brownlow,  et  dans  laquelle  il  vous  communiquait  son  ana- 
lyse des  cinq  premieres  lignes  de  l’inscription.  C’est  beaucoup 
plus  qu’il  ne  m’en  a laisse  entrevoir  dans  un  temps  oCt  il  se 
flattait  de  parvenir  a la  dechiflrer.  Jen  conclus  qu’il  desespere 
tout-a-fait  de  succes.  Je  ne  sais  si  sa  lettre  vous  sera  parvenue. 

Je  n’entends  plus  parler  de  M.  Champollion.  Sa  eonduite 
politique,  pendant  le  regne  de  farois  mois  d’Ahriman,  lui  a fait 
peu  d’honneur,  et  il  n’a  sans  doute  plus  ose  m’ecrire.  Il 
aura  vu  d’ailleurs,  par  un  rapport  que  lui-meme  avait  pro- 
voque,  et  dont  j’avais  ete  charge,  que  je  n’etais  pas  dupe  de 
son  charlatanisme.  Je  lui  en  ai  donne  une  copie  a sa  demande, 
et  il  ne  m’en  a pas  meme  fait  un  remerciment.  Il  est  sujet  a 
jouer  le  role  du  geai  pare  des  plumes  du  paon.  Cc  role-la 
fiuit  souvent  fort  mal. 


11. — From  Dr.  Young  to  Baron  Silvestre  de  Sacy. 

5 Mai,  1816. 

Je  viens  de  rccevoir  votre  lettre  du  20  Janvier,  et  vous 
trouverez  que  j’y  avais  deja  repondu  en  partie  dans  la  brochure 
que  j’ai  le  plaisir  de  vous  offrir.  Elle  est  tiree  du  Museum 
Criticum,  ouvrage  periodique  qu’on  imprime  trois  ou  quatre 
fois  par  an  a Cambridge.  Je  ne  la  requs  qu’hier,  quoique 
j’en  eusse  remis  la  copie  au  rodacteur  avant  plusieurs  mois. 
J’espcre,  Monsieur,  que  vous  ne  desapprouverez  pas  l’usage 
que  j’ai  fait  de  votre  nom  ; j’ai  cu  soin  de  ne  rien  introduire  qui 
put  vous  compromettrc,  et  si  vous  aviez  ete  plus  proche 
j’aurais  demande  votre  permission  formclle  avant  de  publier 
les  extraits  de  notre  correspondance-  Si  vous  lisez  la  lettre 
de  M.  Akerblad,  vous  conviendrez,  je  crois,  qu’au  moins  il  n’a 
pas  ete  plus  heureux  que  moi  dans  ses  leqons  Coptes  de  1 in- 
scription. Mais  le  vrai  est  que  la  chose  est  impossible  dans 
l’etendue  que  vous  paraissez  encore  vouloir  lui  donner,  car 
assurement  1 inscription  enchoriule  n est  aljihaMique  que  dans 
un  sens  tres  borne.  . 
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Jc  me  euis  borne  demierement  a P etude  des  hieroglyphes, 
ou  plutot  a la  collection  d’inBcriptions  hieroglyphiqucs,  en 
attendant  que  je  sois  plus  en  etat  de  leB  etudier  a l’aide  des 
fragmens  ou  des  divers  exemplaires  de  la  pierre  que  M.  Salt 
est  charge  de  chercher  et  de  faire  passer  en  Europe.  Mes 
succes  ulterieurs  ne  dependent  que  trop  des  siens,  et  je  ne  ine 
flatte  pas  beaucoup  d’esperance,  inais  je  ferai  de  mon  mieux. 
Les  caracteres  que  j’ai  decouverts  jettent  deja  quelques  lumieres 
sur  les  antiquites  de  PEgyptcr  J'ai  reconnu  par  exemple  le 
nom  de  Ptolemee  dans  diverses  inscriptions  a Philae,  a Esne 
et  a Ombos,  ce  qui  fixe  a peu  pres  la  date  des  edifices  oil  ce 
nom  se  trouve,  et  c’est  meme  quelquc  chose  que  de  pouvoir 
distinguer  dans  une  inscription  quelconque  les  caracteres  qui 
expriment  les  noms  des  personnages  auxqucls  elle  a rapport. 


12. — From  M.  Silvestre  de  Sacy  to  l)r.  Young. 

Monsieur,  Pnri»,  u U«i,  1816. 

Ayant  requ  avant  hier  votre  lettre  du  5 de  ce  mois,  je 
m’empresse  d’y  repondre  de  la  maniere  qui  me  semble  la  plus 
propre  a vous  prouver  le  grand  interet  que  je  mets  a votre 
travail  et  a votre  succes.  Je  vous  envoic  la  gravure  des  carac- 
teres Egyptians  ecrits  sur  une  longue  bande  d’etoffe  qui  est 
conservee  dans  le  depot  de  l’lnstitut.  La  gravure  en  a ete 
faite  avec  beaucoup  de  soin. 

Je  ne  desapprouve  en  aucune  maniere  l’usagc  que  vous  avez 
fait  de  ina  correspondance.  M.  Akerblad  est  toujours  a Rome  ; 
j’ai  reeju  hier  une  lettre  de  lui.  Je  vois  qu’il  a des  doutes  sur 
son  alphabet  Egyptien,  plus  que  par  le  passe.  II  craint  que 
dans  Pextrait  que  vous  avez  public  de  ses  lettres  il  n’ait  Pair 
de  parler  d’une  maniere  trop  positive  et  avec  trop  d’assurance, 
“ tandis,”  dit-il,  “ qu’il  n’a  propose  ses  opinions,  ou,  pour  mieux 
dire,  ses  doutes,  qu’avec  toute  la  inodestie  possible,  et  souvent 
en  forme  de  plnisanterie.”  Je  vous  copic  ceci  en  confidence, 
pour  que  vous  en  soyez  instruit,  mais  ne  lui  marquez  point  (|ue 
je  vous  Pai  communique. 
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13. — Dr.  Young  to  M.  Silvestre  de  Sacy. 

Pour  vous  temoigner  combien  je  vous  suis  redevable 
du  present  que  vous  m’avez  fait  de  la  gravure  du  manuscrit 
qui  est  conserve  dans  le  depot  de  PInstitut,  je  m’eroprcsse  de 
vous  adresser  un  echantillon  de  mon  travail  sur  cette  matiere, 
quoiqu’il  ne  soit  par  hasard  que  peu  propre  a vous  en  donner 
une  idee  complette.  C’est  un  des  tableaux  de  votre  MS. 
compare  avec  les  hieroglyphes  du  grand  papyrus  de  ‘ La  De- 
scription de  l’Egypte.’  Vous  voyez  que  les  lignes  quatre,  cinq 
et  six  s'accordent  presque  parfaitement  entre  elles ; le  reste  est 
plus  incertain  quoiqu’il  y ait  plusieurs  traits  de  ressemblance. 
A la  fin  de  la  ligne  cinq  et  au  commencement  de  la  sixieme  on 
trouve  les  caracteres  qui  dans  l’inscription  de  Rosette  cor- 
respondent a l’epithete  Epiphanes  : dans  l’ecriture  cursive,  ou  je 
l’ai  trouve  pres  de  cent  fois,  cela  devient  , et  dans  la 

partie  enchoriale  de  l’inscription  de  Rosette  SpJ,  mais  on  y 
ajoute  toujours  comme  intensitife  les  caracteres  Q.jj,  qui  ont 
un  sens  a-peu-pres  semblable.  Voila  ou  est  reduit  mon  mcyT 

4>epi ! 

Je  vous  suis  oblig4  de  m’avoir  dit  en  confidence  ce  que 
M.  Akcrblad  vous  a reraarque  sur  ma  traduction  de  sa  lettre : 
sans  doute  il  a voulu  s’excuser  aupres  de  vous  de  paraitre  un 
peu  trop  positif ; mais  assurement  il  ne  peut  pas  sc  plaindre 
de  moi ; je  n’ai  tacbe  que  de  rendre  ses  idees  a la  lettre 
quoiqu’un  peu  retrecies,  et  si  j’avais  ete  capable  de  les  modifier 
c’est  plutot  ses  doutes  que  ses  decisions  que  j’aurais  ete 
tente  d’exagerer. 
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14. — From  M.  Champollion  to  the  President  of  the 
Royal  Society.* 

Monsieur  le  President,  Grenoble,  ie  10  Kovcubn,  isu. 

J'ai  l'honneur  de  vous  adresser  lcs  deux  premiere 
volumes  d’un  ouvrage  que  j’ai  entrepris  sur  l’Egypte  telle 
qu’elle  fut  avant  1’invasion  de  Cambyse.  Les  siecles  qui  nous 
sep&rent  de  cette  epoque  si  importante  pour  l’histoire  de  la 
civilisation,  ne  nousont  laisse  que  des  souvenirs  epare  et  confus 
de  l’antique  gloire  de  cette  contree.  J’ai  essaye  de  les  rc- 
cueillir,  et  les  volumes  qui  accompagnent  cette  lettre  sont  le 
premier  resultat  de  mes  travaux.  Veuillez  prier  la  Societe 
Royale  d’en  agreer  l’liommage. 

Ils  ne  contiennent  que  la  partie  geographique.  J’ai  du 
placer  avant  le  tableau  de  la  langue,  de  la  religion,  et  de 
l’histoire  des  anciens  Egyptians,  la  description  du  pays  qu’ils 
ont  habite.  Mon  but  principal  a etc  de  faire  conuaitre  d’abord 
les  veritables  noms  que  ce  peuple  donnait  a sa  patrie,  au  fleuve 
qui  la  fertilise  et  aux  villes  noinbreuses  qui  s’elevaient  sur  ses 
rives.  Les  geographes  n’en  ont  connu  jusques  ici  que  les 
noms  Grecs.  J’ai  retrouve  les  denominations  primitives  dans 
les  livres  des  Egyptiens  du  moyen  age,  ecrits  en  Egypte  et 
dans  son  ancienne  langue.  J’ai  compare  les  documens  precieux 
qu’ils  m’ont  foumi  en  abondance,  avec  ceux  que  nous  devons 
aux  Grecs  et  aux  Arabes,  et  j’ai  cru  appercevoir  dans  ce 
parallele  des  resultats  qui  eclairciront  plusieure  points  impor- 
tants  de  la  Geographic  comparec  de  l’empire  des  Pharaons.  Je 
m’empresse,  Monsieur  le  President,  de  les  soumettre  a votre 
illustre  compagnie;  son  suffrage  deviendrait  pour  moi  un 


• Although  this  letter  was  not  addressed  to  Dr.  Young,  it  was  answered  by  him  as 
Foreign  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society ; and  it  seems  to  deserve  insertion  here,  not  only 
because  it  was  the  accidental  origin  of  a correspondence  on  hieroglyphics]  subjects 
between  him  and  M.  Champollion,  which  was  continued,  though  not  without  some 
interruption,  till  Dr.  Yonug's  death,  but  because  it  shows  that  even  thus  early  M. 
Champollion  pretended  to  nave  attained,  by  his  own  researches,  to  a considerable 
knowledge  of  the  Egyptian  inscription  on  the  Rosetta  Stone,  although  he  did  not 
favour  the  world  with  any  evidence  of  his  discoveries.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  pre- 
ceding correspondence  (pp.  17,  51),  that  Mr.  Silvcstrcde  Sacy,  his  “ancien  professeur,** 
whom  M.  Champollion  himself  ( Precis , Atcrtisaement,  2nd  ed.,  p.  xiv)  evidently 
considered  a paramount  authority,  regarded  his  pretensions  as  mere  charlatanry. — Ed. 
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bien  flatteur  encouragement  si  j’etais  assez  heureux  pour 
l’obtenir. 

A la  partie  geographique  doit  succeder  celle  qui  regarde  la 
langue  et  les  ecritures  des  Egyptiens.  Elle  sera  en  meme 
temps  la  plus  importante.  Elle  est  aussi  celle  qui  offre  le  plus 
de  difficultes  a vaincre  et  d’obstacles  a surraonter.  La  base 
de  mon  travail  est  la  lecture  de  l’inscription  en  caracteres 
Egyptiens,  qui  est  l’un  des  plus  beaux  ornemens  du  riche 
Musee  Britannique ; je  veux  parler  du  monument  trouve  a 
Rosette.  Les  efforts  que  j’ai  faits  pour  y reussir  n’ont  point 
ete,  s’il  m’est  permis  de  le  dire,  sans  quelques  succes ; et  les 
resultats  que  je  crois  avoir  obtenus  apres  une  etude  eonstantc 
et  suivie,  m’en  font  esperer  de  plus  grands  encore.  Mais  je 
me  trouve  arrete  par  une  difficult*}  qu’il  m’est  impossible  de 
surmonter.  Je  possede  deux  copies  de  cette  inscription ; l’une 
est  faite  d’apres  le  facsimile  que  votre  Societe  a fait  graver, 
l’autre  est  la  gravure  du  meme  monument  qui  doit  faire 
partie  de  la  troisieme  livraison  de  la  Description  de  l’Egypte, 
publiee  par  l’ordre  du  gouvernement  Franqais.  Elies  oflrent 
des  differences  quelquefois  peu  importantes,  mais  quelquefois 
assez  grandes  pour  me  laisser  dans  une  facheuse  incertitude. 
Me  serait-il  permis  de  prier  la  Societe  Royale  de  confronter 
les  passages  transcrits  sur  la  feuille  ci-jointe,  d’apres  les  deux 
gravures,  avec  le  monument  lui-meme?  II  est  pour  moi  d’une 
haute  importance  de  connaitre  la  veritable  leqon ; et  je  suis 
convaincu  que  j’aurais  deja  fixe  la  lecture  de  l’inscription 
entiere  si  j’avais  eu  sous  les  yeux  un  platre  coule  dans  un  moule 
fait  sur  l’original  et  par  les  precedes  les  plus  simples ; mais 
etant  reduit  a me  servir  de  deux  copies  qui  souvent  me  pre- 
sentent  des  apparences  bien  diverses,  je  ne  vais  que  pas  a pas  et 
avec  une  extreme  defiance.  On  ne  doit  pas  meme  douter  que 
cette  partie  essentielle  de  l’antiquite  Egyptienne  ne  fut  au- 
jourd’hui  plus  avancee,  si  une  copie  moulee,  comme  je  le  dis, 
du  beau  monument  de  Rosette  etait  deposee  dans  chacune  des 
principales  bibliotheques  de  1’Europe,  et  envoyee  a ses  Acade- 
mies les  plus  celebres : ce  nouveau  present  fait  aux  amis  des 
bonnes  lettres  serait  dignc  du  zele  et  du  desinteresscinent  qui 
animent  la  Societe  Royale. 
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J’ose  rccommander  inon  ouvrage  a son  indulgence,  et  c’est 
avec  beaucoup  d’einpressement  que  je  saisis  cette  occasion  dc 
lui  piiyer  mon  tribut  d’admiration  et  reconnaissance  pour  ses 
grands  et  utiles  travaux. 


15. — From  Dr.  Young  to  M.  Champollion. 
Monsieur, 

Le  President  de  la  Societe  Royale  a requ  Pcxemplairc 
de  votre  ouvrage  sur  l’Egypte  que  vous  avez  bien  voulu 
adresser  a la  Societe,  mais  il  ne  l’a  pas  encore  presente  a la  So- 
ciete, puisqu’a  en  jugcr  par  votre  lettre  il  parait  douteux  si 
vous  avez  eu  l’intention  de  l’cnvoyer  a la  Societe  Royale  ou  a la 
Societe  d’Antiquites,  qui  a seule  le  raerite  d’avoir  fait  graver 
l’inscription  de  Rosette : et  il  Pa  cru  de  son  devoir  de  vous 
demander,  Monsieur,  de  nouvelles  instructions  sur  la  pre- 
sentation de  votre  ouvrage  a l’une  ou  a l’autre  Societe. 

J’ai  eu  beaucoup  de  plaisir  et  d’interet,  Monsieur,  a faire  les 
comparaisons  que  vous  souhaitez  entre  les  deux  copies  de  l’in- 
scription.  E11  general  celle  de  la  Societe  Antiquaire  me  parait 
presque  parfaite ; quelquefois,  pourtant,  la  copie  Franqaise 
est  la  plus  exacte : mais  dans  la  plupart  des  endroits  que  vous 
avez  cites  il  y a quelque  obscurite  dans  les  traits  originaux 
qui  sont  un  peu  confus  ou  uses,  et  ce  n’est  qu’en  comparant  les 
diverses  parties  de  la  pierre  qu’on  peut  s’assurer  de  la  veritable 
leqon.  Autant  que  j’ai  pu  distinguer  les  traits  dans  un  jour 
qui  n’etait  pas  tres-favorable,  on  doit  lire  ainsi. 

Malgre  ces  petites  differences,  ceux  qui  voudront  se  donner 
la  peine  d’etudier  cette  inscription  trouveront  toutes  les  deux 
copies  asscz  exactes  pour  s’assurer  du  sens  de  la  plupart  des 
mots.  Je  ne  sais  si  par  hasard  M.  de  Sacy,  avec  qui  vous  etes 
sans  doute  en  correspondance,  vous  aura  parle  d’un  exemplaire 
que  je  lui  ai  adresse  de  ma  traduction  conjecturale  avec  Pex- 
plication  des  dernieres  lignes  des  caracteres  hieroglyphiques. 
Je  lui  avais  deja  envoye  la  traduction  de  Pinscription  Egypti- 
enne  au  commencement  du  mois  d’Octobre  passe ; Pinterpreta- 
tion  des  hieroglyphiques  ne  m'est  reussie  qua  la  fin  du  memo 
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mois.  Je  n’ai  pas  encore  eu  le  temps  de  parcourir  votre  inte- 
ressant  ouvrage,  que  je  possede  depuis  deux  ou  trois  mois  seule- 
ment : mais  je  vois  que  nous  sommes  d’accord  dans  le  mot 
-Lj  JULOJ  pour  JULICH  et  dans  quelques  autres  mots,  quoiqu’il 
y ait  des  cas  oil  nous  differons  beaucoup  l’un  de  l’autre. 
J’ai  aussi  le  plaisir  d’apprendre  que  M.  Akerhlad  a trouve' 
comme  moi  le  mot  &A.pg,  dans  le  K(l/fl>4-  de  l’inscription, 
1’ayant  cite  dans  une  dissertation  sur  la  Lamina  Dodwelliana- 
Au  reste,  apres  avoir  reconnu  le  sens  de  plusieurs  caracteres 
hieroglyphiques,  j’en  ai  trouve  quelques-uns  tres-distinctement 
dans  notre  inscription  Egyptienne  : elle  n’est  done  rien  moins 
que  simplement  alpliabetique.  Sans  cela  je  ne  doute  point 
que  les  efforts  reunis  des  savans  tels  que  M.  Akerblad  et  vous- 
raerae,  Monsieur,  qui  avez  tant  approtbndi  l’etude  de  la  langue 
Copte,  n’eussent  deja  reus3i  a eu  dormer  une  traduction  plus 
parfaite  que  la  mienue,  qui  est  tiree  presque  en  entier  d’une 
coraparaison  tres-laborieuse  de  ses  differentes  parties  entre  elles, 
et  avee  la  traduction  Grecque.  Si  vous  voulez  bien  m’indiquer 
quelqu’un  demeurant  a Paris  qui  voudrait  s’en  charger  pour 
vous,  j’aurais  rhonneur  de  vous  en  offrir  un  exemplaire  comme 
un  temoignage  tres  peu  considerable  de  mon  estime. 


16. — From  M.  Champollion  to  Dr.  Young. 

Monsieur,  Grenoble,  le  9 Mai,  1815. 

J’ai  requ  la  lettre  que  vous  m’avez  fait  l’honneur  de 
m'ecrire,  et  je  m’empresse  de  vous  donner  les  eclaircissemens 
que  vous  avez  la  bonte  de  demander. 

Je  serai  charme  que  la  Societe  Royale  veuille  bien  agreer 
comme  un  temoignage  de  mon  respect  l’envoi  de  mon  ouvrage 
sur  I’Egypte  des  Pbaraons  ; je  renouvelle  ici  le  desir  que  j’ai 
de  meriter  ses  suffrages,  auxquels  j’attache  le  plus  grand 
prix : peruiettez-inoi  de  vous  prior  d’etre  aupres  d’elle  l’in- 
terprete  de  mes  sentimens. 

Vos  savants  travaux  sur  l’inscription  de  Rosette,  les  re- 
sultats  que  vous  avez  obtenus,  et  surtout  l’extreme  obligeance 
que  vous  montrez  a mon  egard,  me  ferait  toujours  regarder 
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comme  fort  heurcuse  pour  moi,  Monsieur,  la  cireonstance  ini- 
prevue  qui  me  met  en  rapport  avec  vous.  Je  m’en  felicite  bien 
sincerement. 

Recevez  d’abord,  Monsieur,  mes  remcrciments  de  la  peine 
que  vous  avez  prise  de  verifier  vous-meme  sur  le  monument 
original  plusieurs  passages  dont  la  transcription  offrait  des 
differences  importantes  dans  les  deux  copies  que  j’ai  entre  mes 
mains ; la  version  que  vous  me  donnez  justifie  mes  conjectures 
sur  quelques  mots  dont  je  soupqonnais  la  valeur  sans  qu’il  me 
fut  possible  de  l’assigner ; cela  me  prouve  toujours  davimtage 
l’extreme  utilite  que  les  savants  qui  s’occupent  du  deehiffre- 
ment  de  cette  inscription  ne  pourraient  inanquer  de  trouver 
dans  la  possession  d'un  simple  platre  coule  sur  l’original,  ainsi 
que  j’ai  eu  l’honneur  de  le  dire  a la  Societe  Iloyale. 

M.  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  mon  ancien  professeur,  ne  m’a  point 
donne  connaissance  de  votre  memoire  sur  la  partie  Egyptienne 
et  le  texte  hieroglypbique  de  l’inscription  de  Rosette  :*  e’est 
vous  dire.  Monsieur,  avec  quel  empressement  je  reeevrai  l’ex- 
emplaire  que  vous  avez  la  bonte  de  m’offrir.  Je  vous  prierai 
de  l’adresser  a M.  Champollion-Figeac,  Rue  de  Lille , No.  73, 
a Paris,  qui  reqoit  mes  paquets  et  mes  lettres. 

J’etudie  depuis  longtemps  le  texte  Egyptien  du  monument 
de  Rosette ; le  mot  vu/rn4  avait  aussi  attire  mon  at- 
tention dans  la  douzieme  ligue,  mais  j’avoue  que,  malgre  les 
rapports  qu’il  presente  avec  le  mot  Copte  fii.pi,  on  f&i-pi 
avec  l’article,  il  me  jtaraH  difficile  de  les  croire  identiques. 
La  terminaison  seule  du  mot  Egyptien  suffit 

peut-etre  pour  justifier  mes  doutes ; au  reste  ce  n’est  qu’apres 
avoir  lu  votre  interessant  memoire  que  je  pourrai  me  prononcer 
a cet  egard.  J’ose  esperer  aussi  qu’il  me  sera  permis  de  con- 
tinuer une  correspondance  dont  tout  l’avantage  sera  bien  cer- 
tainement  tout  de  mon  cote. 

* It  was  Afterwards  lent  to  him  by  Baron  de  Sary  at  the  request  of  his  brother, 
M.  Champolliou-Figeae.  (See  p.  49.) — Ed. 
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17. — From  M.  Jomard  to  Dr.  Young. 

Monsieur,  p»ru,  29  Avni,  ibis. 

Le  sueces  que  vous  avez  obtenu,  Monsieur,  dans  1’inter- 
pretation  de  la  pierre  de  Rosette,  a excite  raon  interet  et  ma 
curiosite  au  plus  haut  degre,  et,  plus  encore  que  tout  le  reste, 
ce  que  vous  avez  fait  sur  l’inscription  en  hieroglyphes.  La 
matiere,  on  peut  le  dire  (et  vous  le  faites  observer  vous-meme) 
est  encore  toute  neuve  apres  bien  des  efforts  et  des  recherches 
faites  sans  base,  et  memc  sans  connaitre  les  formes  precises  des 
caracteres.  C’est  a ce  dernier  objet  que  je  me  suis  attache 
pendant  mon  voyage  en  Egypte  et  depuis  mon  retour,  et 
j’espere  pouvoir  donner  un  catalogue  assez  complet  d’hicro- 
glyphes  convenablement  classes  et  distincts.  Vous  savez, 
Monsieur,  jusqu’ou  Ton  a pousse  le  delire  dans  les  suppositions 
et  les  conjectures  avancees  pour  dechiflrer  les  hieroglyphes, 
mais  toujoure  sans  poser  aucun  principe,  sans  soupqonner  que 
cette  ecriturc  fut  systematique,  enfin  sans  se  doutcr  de  l’exist- 
ence  des  modifications  grammaticales.  Comment  par  cette 
voie  serait-on  arrive  a quelquc  resultat  ? L’on  n’est  pas  pres 
d’avoir  une  solution  generate  de  ce  fameux  probleme,  mais 
Ton  ne  doit  pas  en  deaesperer  entierement,  en  considerant  la 
grande  quantite  de  raateriaux  qui  sont  ou  seront  bientot  dans 
les  mains  des  savans.  L’opuscule  que  je  prends  la  liberte  de 
vous  oflrir.  Monsieur,  et  qui  est  presque  entierement  descrip- 
tif,  fait  juger  des  ressources  qu’on  possede.  Point  de  doute 
que  des  savans,  tels  que  vous,  Monsieur,  n’obtiennent  de  grands 
succes,  a l'aide  de  tant  de  peintures,  de  manuscrits,  de  bas- 
reliefs  et  de  monuments  correctement  graves. 


18.— From  Dr.  Young  to  M.  Jomard. 

Monsieur, 

Je  vous  dois  bien  des  remercimens  pour  1 obligeant 
cadeau  que  vous  m’avez  fait  de  votre  savante  et  interessante 
dissertation.  Si  j’avais  eu  le  plaisir  de  vous  voir  pendant 
votre  sejour  a Londres  j'aurais  pu  vous  montrer  les  Retails  de 
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im>8  recherches  sur  Ins  caracteres  hieroglyphiques : mais  a 
present  il  in’est  impossible  do  vous  on  faire  part  par  ecrit : et 
il  ne  me  restc  que  de  vous  promettre  un  exeinplaire  de  quel- 
ques  remarques  que  je  vais  faire  imprimer  sur  l’inscri|)tion  de 
Rosette,  sans  pourtant  entrerdans  l’interpretation  de  la  partie 
hieroglyphique.  Jc  ne  me  propose  de  poursuivre  cette  partie 
du  travail  que  j’ai  entrepris  quo  quand  j’aurai  procure  des 
copies  de  ce  qui  reste  des  autres  fragmens  connns  des  pierres 
trilinguales.  M.  Salt,  qui  s’est  deja  distingue  comine  voyageur 
eclaire,  vient  d'etre  nomine  Consul-General  pour  l’Egypte,  et 
il  a eu  la  bonte  d’entreprendre  de  faire  tout  son  possible  pour 
me  les  envoyer.  Le  Dr.  Clarke,  dans  son  voyage,  parle  d'une 
de  ces  pierres  qui  restait  encore  dans  la  cour  de  la  maison  de 
l’Institut  a Caire,  et  qui  etait  trop  usee  pour  qu’on  put  lire 
l’inscription  en  Grecque  en  entier,  mais  les  traces  les  plus 
faibles  seraient  tres-preeieuses  pour  mon  but,  et  j'ose  assurer 
que  si  nous  avions  cctte  inscription  complette,  je  la  lirais  tout 
de  suite  moyennant  ce  que  j’ai  deja  dechiflre,  et  qu’apres  cela 
les  caracteres  hieroglyphiques  cn  general  deviendraient  susceji- 
tibles  d’une  explication  exacte.  Peut-etre,  Monsieur,  qucl- 
qu’nn  de  vos  savans  confreres  aura  deja  cssaye  de  conserve!' 
quelqucs  traits  de  cette  repetition  de  la  pierre ; et  vous 
m’obligeriez  bcaucoup  si  vous  pouviez  me  procurer  quelqucs 
renscigncmens  sur  cct  objet. 

Il  me  serait  d’une  grande  utilitc,  Monsieur,  dans  cette  etude 
s’il  vous  etait  possible  de  me  faire  parvenir  un  cxemplaire  des 
planches  dont  vous  parlez  dans  votre  memoire,  et  oil  vous  avez 
rasseinble  tous  les  caracteres  hieroglyphiques  connus.  J’en 
pourrais,  peut-etre,  faire  la  base  d’un  Index  Jlieroglyphicus, 
ou  d’une  espece  de  dictionnaire,  qu’il  faudrait  construire  peu  a 
peu  avec  les  interpretations  qu’on  reussirait  a etablir.  Les 
planches  seraient  peut-etre  couteuses,  mais  j’en  ferai  volonticrs 
les  frais. 

M.  Boughton,  qui  a eveille  par  hasard  au  commencement  ma 
curiosite  sur  la  litterature  Egyptienne,  aura  la  bonte  de  vous 
remettre  cette  lettre.  Comme  il  a etc  beaucoup  cn  Egypte, 
j’espere  qu’il  ne  vous  sera  pis  desagreable  de  faire  connais- 
sance  avec  lui. 
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19. — From  M.  Jomard  to  Dr.  Young. 

Pari*,  le  17  AoQt,  1815. 

J’ai  re(;u  avec  une  grande  satisfaction  la  lettre  dout 
vous  m’avez  honore  et  dont  M.  Boughton  e'tait  porteur.  Pour 
me  conforiner  a votre  desir  je  vous  adresse  des  notes  sur  un 
monument  trilingual,  du  genre  de  la  celebre  pierre  de  Rosette. 
J ’ai  vu  ce  monument  a Menouf,  dans  la  basse  Egypte,  ob  il 
avait  deja  ete  remarque  par  M.  Jollois,  mon  collegue,  qui  a 
bien  voulu  extraire  de  son  journal  une  des  notes  ci-jointes.  Ce 
fragment  precieux,  meme  dans  l’etat  ou  il  est,  vaut  la  peine 
d’etre  transports  en  Europe,  ct  si  j’avais  cu  le  plaisir  de  voir 
M.  Salt,  ou  si  pendant  mon  voyage  a Londres  j’avais  connu 
son  projet  d’aller  en  Egypte,  je  lui  aurais  recommandc  de  faire 
ses  efforts  pour  enlever  cette  pierre  de  Menouf.  Il  en  est  de 
meme  d’un  morceau  semblable,  decouvert  par  M.  Caristie  dans 
une  mosquee  du  quartier  d’Asym  Bey.  J’ai  trouve  dans 
mon  propre  journal  un  article  sur  ce  fragment,  et  j’en  joins  ici 
la  copie.  Cette  pierre  est  encore  malheureuseinent  dans  un 
etat  de  destruction  qui  ne  laisse  pas  d’esperance  d’y  rien 
dechiffrer  de  coraplet.  Neamnoins  je  pense  que  M.  Salt  ferait 
bien  aussi  de  l’apporter  en  Euroqe.  A mon  depart  d’  Egypte, 
on  l’avait  enlevee  de  la  mosquee  et  deposec  dans  une  des  cours 
du  quartier  d’Asym  Bey,  qu’habitait  l’lustitut : e’est  assure- 
ment  celle  dont  a parle  le  docteur  Clarke. 

Je  vous  prie,  Monsieur,  d’avoir  la  bonte  de  coinmuniquer 
tous  les  details  a M.  Salt,  et  de  l’engager  fortement  a vous 
envoyer  ces  precieux  debris  au  lieu  de  copies,  qui  seraient  neees- 
sairement  defectueuses.  S’il  a la  bonte  de  me  donner  le  moyen 
de  correspondrc  avec  lui  d’une  maniere  suivie,  je  lui  adresserai 
par  la  suite  des  renseignemens  utiles  a ses  recherches. 

Je  m’occupe  toujours  du  tableau  des  hieroglyphes  classes 
par  series  et  dans  un  ordre  determine.  Ce  tableau  serait 
grave  si  je  n’avais  encore  quelques  monumens  a passer  en 
revue  pour  le  rendre  aussi  complet  que  le  sujet  le  comporte. 
C’est  un  travail  que  je  poursuis  avec  une  sorte  d’affection, 
pareeque  je  me  suis  aperqu  qu’il  ne  serait  pas  inutile  aux  re- 
cherches des  savans.  J’ai  toujours  ete  surpris  des  peines  que  se 
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sont  donnees  cn  pure  perte  tant  d’habiles  gens,  pour  dechiffrer 
les  hieroglyphes.  C’est  a peu  pres  coinme  si  l’on  voulait  lire  et 
entendre  1’IIebreu  sans  connaitre  le  norabre  ni  la  figure  des 
lettres  de  l’alpliabct  Ilebraique. 

Agrecz,  Monsieur,  toutc  ma  reconnaissance  pour  I’ofFre  (jue 
vous  faites  de  contribuer  a la  gravure  de  ma  table  des  hie- 
roglyphes,  &c. 


20. — From  Dr.  Young  to  M Jomakd. 

Monsieur, 

Je  vous  suis  cxtremement-redevable  des  renseignenients 
quo  contenait  votrc  lettre,  quoiqu’ils  ne  flattent  pas  bcaucoup 
l’espoir  que  j’avais  entretenu  de  pouvoir  recouvrir  quelquc  autre 
exemplaire  de  la  pierre  de  Rosette.  Je  me  suis  beaucoup  occupe 
a copier  toutes  les  inscriptions  hieroglyphiques  que  j’ai  pu  re- 
cueillir,  et  plus  je  poursuis  ce  travail  moins  je  me  trouve  de 
confiancea  pou voir  jamais  parvenir  a {’interpretation  parfaite  dc 
tous  les  caractercs ; neanmoins  je  gagne  toujours  quelque 
chose  et  je  me  nourris  d’csperance.  Vous  verrez  un  peu  la 
methode  dont  je  me  suis  servi  dans  la  brochure  que  j’ai  l’hon- 
ncur  de  vous  oflrir ; mais  je  n'y  en  suis  entre  que  fort  peu  dans 
le  detail. 

Je  n’ai  point  cu  de  nouvelles  dc  M.  Salt  depuis  son  depart. 
Notre  gouvernement  l’a  charge  a ma  priere  de  ne  point  epar- 
gner  de  depense  pour  trouver  et  pour  faire  passer  ici  les  frag- 
mens  qui  sont  devenus  si  precieux  ; et  Ton  me  dit  que  le  gou- 
vernement Franqais  lui  a remis  un  exemplaire  du  bel  ouvrage 
auquel  vous  avez-eu  tant  de  part,  pour  aider  ses  recherclies  sill- 
ies antiquites  de  l’Egypte.  Je  serais  cliarme  d’apprendre  que 
votre  collection  d’hieroglyphiqucs  fut  prete  a etre  imprimee  ; 
ellc  m’interesserait  sans  doute  plus  qu’aucune  autre  personne. 
Je  suis  curieux  de  savoir  a quel  noinbre  dc  signes  vous  avez 
jiorte  votre  catalogue  ; j’ai  peur  qu’ils  ne  soient  dc  beaucoup 
plus  nombreux  que  Zoega  ne  s’etait  imagine.* 


* Zoega  estimated  the  entire  number  of  hieroglyphic  signs  at  while  according 
to  C'hauipollion  they  auiuimt  to  864. — Ed. 
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21. — From  M.  Jomard  to  Dr.  Youno. 

Monsieur,  P»ri»,  i»  25  Fe»ri«r,  ibis. 

Je  m’empresse  de  vous  transmettre  mes  vifs  reroer- 
cimens  pour  la  nouvelle  preuve  d’interct  que  vous  veuez  de 
ni’accorder,  en  me  faisant  le  present  de  vos  ingenieuses  re- 
marques sur  les  langues  Egyptiennes.  Personne  avant  vous, 
Monsieur,  n'avait  ete  aussi  loin  dans  la  deeouvertc,  ou  du 
moins  dans  la  publication  de  resultats  si  interessans.  II  vous 
appartient  sans  doute  d’arriver  a la  solution  complete  de  ce 
probleme  complique,  d’autant  plus  difficile,  que  plusieurs 
donnees  sont  incertaines,  vagues  et  sans  fixite.  Assurement 
on  doit  regrctter  beaucoup  que  les  monumens  analogues  a la 
pierre  de  Rosette  soient  si  rares  ct  en  si  mauvais  etat,  et  qu’elle- 
meme  soit  incomplete.  Ne  desesperons  pas  de  decouvrir 
encore  quelque  autre  pierre  du  raeme  genre.  Je  compte  beau- 
coup  sur  le  zele  de  M.  Salt  pour  le  progres  de  la  science  des 
antiquites.  II  emporte  en  effet  un  exemplaire  du  voyage 
d’Egypte  qui  lui  sera  de  quelque  utilitc  dans  ce  pays. 

Je  n’ai  pu  encore  faire  la  lecture  de  l’ouvrage  que  vous 
avez  eu  la  bonte  de  m’adresser.  Ce  n’est  pas  sans  fruit  que 
je  lirai  vos  recherchcs,  et  je  vois  deja  que  vous  pensez  comme 
plusieurs  de  nos  savans  a 1’egard  des  tentatives  de  M.  Aker- 
blad.  II  parait  certain  que  s’il  eut  possede  la  clef  de  l’Egyp- 
tien  litteral,  depuis  longtemps  il  eut  public  la  version  entiere 
de  l’inscription  du  monument  de  Rosette.  II  parait  bien  aussi 
que  la  langue  Copte,  telle  qu’elle  est  connue,  eat  insuffisante 
pour  lire  l’Egyptien. 

II  est  facheux  pour  moi  de  n’avoir  pu  terminer  le  tableau 
des  hieroglyphes  ; aussitot  qu’il  y en  aura  une  copie,  elle  vous 
sera  certainement  destinee.  Dans  ce  moment,  la  publication 
de  la  derniere  livraison  du  voyage  d’Egypte  m’occupe  beaucoup. 
Elle  renferme  450  planches  et  3000  pages  de  texte.  La  grande 
carte  en  50  feuilles  en  fera  partie.  Le  gouverncment  con- 
tinue avcc  liberalite  a faire  les  frais  de  1 entreprise. 
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22. — From  M.  Akehblad  to  Dr  Young.* 

Home,  19th  April,  1816. 

I received,  a long  while  ago,  your  obliging  letter, 
which  was  delivered  me  by  Mr.  Fagan,  together  with  the  copies 
of  the  Rosetta  inscription,  which  the  Antiquarian  Society  has 
been  pleased  to  favour  me  with.  I hope  you  will  have  the 
goodness  to  present  my  respectful  thanks  to  that  illustrious 
Society  for  such  a particular  favour,  and  desire  the  Society  to 
do  me  the  honour  to  accept  of  two  small  dissertations  of  mine, 
with  which  the  bearer  of  this,  my  friend  Mr.  Millingcn,  has  the 
kindness  to  charge  himself,  in  order  to  deliver  them  to  you  for 
that  purpose. 

A few  weeks  ago  I had  the  pleasure  to  receive  your  letter  of 
15th  February,  with  the  extracts  of  papers  relating  to  the 
Egyptian  inscription.  I heartily  wish  you  successful  progress 
in  the  explanation  of  the  hieroglyphical  characters.  I hope 
your  system  will  be  more  convincing  than  that  of  Mr.  Palin, 
who  scarcely  seems  to  have  understood  himself.  As  for  your 
conjectural  translation  of  the  Egyptian  inscription,  I really  do 
not  conceive  the  purpose  of  it,  as  the  question  is  to  discover  the 
alphabet,  and  consequently  to  separate  and  read  the  Egyptiau 
words,  not  merely  to  make  out  the  meaning  of  the  inscription, 
which  is  undoubtedly  the  same  as  in  Greek.  By  your  third 
letter  to  Mr.  de  Sacy,  I learn  that  you  have  adopted  almost  the 
whole  of  my  alphabet  and  most  part  of  the  readings  which  I 
proposed  in  my  printed  letter.  In  the  subsequent  series  of 
words,  you  vastly  differ  from  my  way  of  dividing  the  words, 
except  in  two  or  three  instances : you  scarcely  admit  of  the 
possibility  of  reading  the  inscription  in  tolerable  Coptic.  If  by 
this  expression  you  intend  that  small  portion  of  the  language 
which  is  contained  in  Lacroze’s  Lexicon,  you  may  have  some 
reason ; hut  our  stock  of  Coptic  words,  extracted  from  manu- 
scripts, is  much  more  extensive,  and  several  passages  in  the 

* Mr.  Akcrfolad's  former  letter.  No,  6,  originally  written  in  French,  was 
translated  by  Dr.  Y'oung,  for  publication,  at  the  request  of  the  writer,  who  said  that 
on  looking  over  it  ho  found  the  style  “ oxtremcment  neglige  et  souvent  harbare.”  The 
above  letter,  No.  22,  was  written  in  Euglish,  and  has  only  received  a few  slight 
verbal  corrections. — Ed. 
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inscription  may  possibly  be  explained  by  such  Coptic  words 
which  you  never  meet  with  in  Lacroze. 

I enter  into  no  discussion  about  the  objections  you  make  to 
several  of  my  readings.  Had  I published  them  in  my  letter 
to  Mr.  de  Sacy,  you  might  have  adopted  them  as  well  as  those 
contained  in  the  same  letter  ; but  having  now  formed  a system 
ot  your  own,  you  ought  of  course  to  disapprove  of  my  conjectures. 
Tudo  puede  ser,  say  the  Spaniards,  and  perhaps  your  way  of 
reading  may  be  much  better  than  my  own  ; only  two  or  three 
j>ersons  in  Europe  can  judge  of  this  matter.  Our  friend  Mr. 
de  Sacy,  I believe,  is  not  versed  enough  in  the  Coptic  litera- 
ture to  be  admitted  as  a judge  ; Quatremerc  and  Champollion 
are  more  advanced. 

You  suppose,  Sir,  that  the  Greek  inscription  is  nothing  more 
than  a translation  of  the  Egyptian.  It  may  be  so ; but  give  me 
leave  to  ask  you,  why  then  do  we  meet  with  Greek  words  in 
the  Egyptian  text,  exactly  where  the  same  words  occur  in  the 
Greek  inscription  ? You  do  not  disapprove,  it  seems,  of  my 
reading  ouinij-eis.  See  here  another  word,  which  begins  the 
seventh  line,  b2IU^;  is  it  not  Sawa'vn,  exactly  in  the 
passage  corresponding  to  the  Greek  (1  11.)  Saw*',*,  noXXdf 
unviAe/jLivnxe  ? There  are  a few  more  Greek  words  in  our  in- 
scription, which  I leave  to  your  sagacity  to  investigate,  if  you 
should  think  it  worth  the  while.  Your  observation,  No.  9, 
hurts  me  a little,  as  I never  intended  to  borrow  any  light 
from  Mr.  Palin’s  obscure  performance,  but  rather  to  give  it 
some  credit  by  what  I found  in  the  Egyptian  inscription. 

I question  not  whether  this  gentleman  has  seen  or  not  the 
part  of  the  hieroglyphic  inscription  corresponding  to  this 
passage.  The  fact  is  that  in  the  Egyptian  text  the  word  which 
signifies  a Q\oq>Spi<  precedes  immediately  the  name  of  Berenice. 

I had  the  pleasure  a few  months  ago  to  see  Mr.  Salt,  on  his 
passage  to  Naples,  where  he  embarked  for  Malta  and  Egypt, 
lie  is  certainly  a very  active  man,  and,  though  he  may  not  pro- 
bably discover  a duplicate  of  the  Rosetta  Stone,  he  will  possibly 
succeed  in  other  researches  in  the  very  interesting  country  where 
he  resides,  in  a character  which  undoubtedly  enables  him  to  do 
more  than  any  common  traveller. 
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23. — * To  the  Archduke  John  of  Austria.  Dated 
2 August , 1816. 

Your  Imperial  Highness  was  pleased,  during  your  visit  to  this 
country,  to  listen,  with  patient  attention,  to  the  detail  of  my 
investigations  respecting  the  Stone  of  Rosetta : you  also 
requested,  that  I would  send  you  an  account  of  any  further 
success  that  I might  obtain  at  a future  time  in  the  inquiry.  I 
have  therefore  now  the  honour  to  state  to  you  what  I consider 
as  a very  important  step,  which  I have  lately  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  make,  in  the  comparison  of  the  different  Egyptian 
inscriptions  with  each  other,  and  with  other  remains  of  Egyp- 
tian literature,  in  order  to  the  more  complete  interpretation 
of  their  respective  contents. 

I had  already  ascertained,  as  I have  mentioned  in  one  of  my 
letters  to  Mr.  de  Sacy,  that  the  enchorial  inscription  of  Rosetta 
contained  a number  of  individual  characters  resembling  the 
corresponding  hieroglyphics,  and  I was  not  disposed  to  place 
any  great  reliance  on  the  alphabetical  interpretation  of  any 
considerable  part  of  the  inscription.  I have  now  fully  demon- 
strated the  hicroglyphical  origin  of  the  running  hand,'f  in  which 

* The  two  following  letters,  the  first  addressed  to  the  Archduke  John  of  Austria, 
who  had  lately  been  in  England,  and  the  second  to  M.  AkerMad  in  answer  to  the  pre- 
ceding letter,  No.  22,  appeared  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Museum  Criticwn. , the 
publication  of  which  was  delayed  till  1821, — although  the  letters  were  printed  in  1816 
and  immediately  distributed  not  only  in  England  but  on  the  Continent,  several  copies 
having  been  sent  to  Paris  and  other  places.  They  announce  the  discovery  of  the 
relation  bcticccn  the  different  kiru Is  of  Egyptian  letters,  or  characters — the  basis  on 
which  the  system  of  M.  Cham  pol  lion  was  a tier  wan  Is  erected. — Ed. 

f The  same  discovery  was  announced  by  M.  Champollion  ns  his  own  in  his 
Memoir  De  TEcriture  Jfieratvpie  des  Ancicns  Egypt  tens,  published  at  Grenoble  in 
1821.  He  there  says,  “ I.e  second  systeme  (I’Hieratique)  n'est  qu’uue  simple  modifi- 
cation du  systeuie  Hie'roglyphique,  et  n’en  differe  uniquement  que  par  In  forme  des 
signet.,”  adding  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  a “ tnchygmphie  hie'roglyphique.’* 
This  memoir  contained  several  plates,  in  which  the  hieroglyphic  and  hieratic 
characters  w’ere  compared,  on  the  same  plan  as  L)r,  Young’s  specimens  in  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Jiritannica,  published  in  1818.  (See  Infra,  No.  III.,  PI.  V.)  He  sent  a copy  of 
them  to  Dr.  Young,  but  withheld  the  letterpress,  apparently  with  the  object  of  con- 
cealing the  date  of  publication.  Dr.  Young  accordingly  remained  for  several  yean* 
under  the  impression  that  this  work  had  been  published  at  a much  earlier  period. 
(Infra,  VIII.,  81.)  Chevalier  Bunsen  states  that  Champollion,  not  less  than  Young, 
was  led  to  this  more  accurate  view  upon  his  own  independent  grounds,  although  each 
had  information  through  De  Sacy  of  the  other’s  researches,  and  although  both  w-ere 
animated  by  a warm  spirit  of  emulation.’'  ( Egypt's  Place , p.  324.)  Champollion 
had  certainly  opportunities  of  knowing  the  results  of  Dr.  Young’s  researches, 
through  the  snvnns  of  Paris ; but  Young  learned  nothing  of  his  from  De  Sacy, 
further  than  that  he  made  false  pretensions  to  have  discovered  the  meaning  of 
many  words  in  the  Kosetta  inscription,  and  that  he  was  sufficiently  unscrupu- 
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the  manuscripts  on  papyrus,  found  with  the  mummies,  are  com- 
monly written,  and  which  is  obviously  of  the  same  kind  with 
the  enchorial  characters  of  the  Stone  of  Rosetta,  as  Mr.  Aker- 
blad,  and  his  disciple  Mr.  C’harapollion,  have  both  justly  ob- 
served. 

In  the  great  Description  de  l’Egypte  there  are  several  en- 
gravings of  manuscripts  on  papyrus ; one  of  them  contains 
more  than  five  hundred  columns  of  well  delineated  hierogly- 
phics, consisting,  according  to  Mr.  Joniard,  of  about  thirty 
thousand  characters,  arranged  under  a series  of  vignettes,  which 
run  along  the  greater  part  of  the  margin.  I was  first  struck 
with  the  evident  relation  of  some  of  the  figures  in  the  margin  to 
the  text  below  ; and  having  observed  the  same  figures  in  the 
margins  of  several  other  manuscripts  written  in  the  running 
hand,  I was  led  to  examine  with  attention  the  corresponding 
texts,  and  I found  at  last  a similar  agreement  in  almost  all  of 
them.  I then  made  copies  of  the  respective  passages  in  con- 
tiguous lines,  and  I found  that  the  characters  agreed  through- 
out with  each  other,  in  such  a manner  as  completely  to  put  an 
end  to  the  idea  of  the  alphabetical  nature  of  any  of  them.  In 
this  manner  I obtained  a duplicate,  and  sometimes  a triplicate 
and  quadruplicate  copy  of  almost  half  of  the  great  hierogly- 
phical  manuscript,  although  not  without  some  variations  in 
particular  passages : and  in  a manuscript  of  which  Denou,  if 
I mistake  not,  has  published  the  first  column,  and  of  which  an 

Ions  to  appropriate  Dr.  Young’s  discoveries  if  the  latter  did  not  observe  more  caution. 
(Supra,  p.  51.)  This  warning  was  given  by  De  Sacy,  after  lending  Charapollion  at 
L>r.  Young’s  request  the  latter  s translation  of  the  Kgyptian  inscription  on  the  Rosetta 
Stone.  At  this  period  there  could  be  no  rivalry  between  them,  as  Dr.  Young  knew 
very  little  more  of  Cham  pol  lion’s  studies  than  that,  although  they  had  beeu  of 
long  duration,  they  seemed  to  have  produced  scarcely  any  other  result  than  the 
adoption  of  Akcrbiad’s  discoveries,  without  acknowledgment.  Chevalier  Bunsen 
speaks  with  evident  pride  of  his  intimacy  with  Champollion,  whose  character  he 
strangely  enough  seems  to  admire  as  well  as  his  talents,  and  it  is  probable  that  be 
received  from  him  personally  the  assertion  of  his  originality  as  regards  the  above 
discovery;  but  when  we  recollect  that  Champollion  appropriated  other  discoveries  of 
Young  ns  well  as  those  of  Akerblad  and  Bankes,  and  that  his  charlatancrie  and 
literary  dishonesty  are  acknowledged  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  his  country- 
men, such  as  De  Sacy  and  Letronne,  men  whom  he  himself  distinguished  by  his 
especial  approbation  and  regard  (sec  Precis,  Avertisscmcnt t 2nd  ed.),  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  Chevalier  Bunsen,  in  adopting  Cham  poll  ion’s  representations  in  this 
and  other  instances  with  such  easy  faith,  has  been,  to  use  De  Nicy’s  expression,  the 
‘•dupe  de  son  charlatanUme.”  We  have  elsewhere  pointed  out  the  injustice  which 
Schwarze  has  done  to  Dr.  Young  from  a similar  reliance  on  ChainpoUions  mis-statc- 
tnents.  (Infra,  pp.  164,  179.) — iM. 
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engraving  has  been  obligingly  sent  me  by  Mr.  de  Sacy,  I have 
identified  a few  other  passages  of  the  great  hieroglyphic  manu- 
script, not  found  in  either  of  the  others  contained  in  the  De- 
scription de  l’Egypte.  There  is  also  a passage  of  several  short 
columns  of  distinct  hieroglyphics  at  the  beginning  of  one  of 
Denon’s  plates,  which  is  very  obviously  repeated  in  the  body  of 
the  manuscript,  written  in  the  running  hand. 

It  was  natural  to  hope  from  this  discovery,  that  by  the  as- 
sistance of  so  many  intermediate  steps,  in  the  progress  of  the 
character  from  the  sacred  to  the  enchorial  form,  we  should  be 
able  to  translate  back  the  whole  of  the  running  hand  of  the 
Stone  of  Rosetta  into  distinct  hieroglyphics,  and  thus  to  com- 
pare it  with  a multiplicity  of  other  monuments : for  since  the 
enchorial  inscription  has  been  preserved  nearly  entire,  and  the 
sense  of  almost  all  its  parts  has  been  determined  with  sufficient 
certainty,  and  since  it  has  been  proved  that  these  characters 
are  truly  hieroglyphics,  though  in  a corrupted  and  degraded 
form,  it  is  evident  that  we  only  want  a sufficient  number  of  con- 
necting links,  to  enable  us  to  apply  the  whole  inscription  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  genuine  sacred  characters.  Rut  unfor- 
tunately the  degradation  is  too  great,  and  the  connecting  links 
too  few,  to  make  this  universally  practicable ; it  has  often 
happened  also  that  the  imitation  was  so  imperfect,  as  to  require 
some  auxiliary  character  for  its  explanation,  and  this  interpola- 
tion renders  the  comparison  still  more  difficult.  Thus  the 
term  illustrious  may  be  easily  traced  from  the  sacred  charac- 
ters, by  the  assistance  of  the  manuscripts  on  papyrus,  in  which 
it.  occurs  more  than  a hundred  times,  into  the  corresponding 
enchorial  word ; but  it  is  here  followed  by  an  intensitive  of 
nearly  the  same  import,  which  is  never  united  to  it  in  the 
original  hieroglyphics : the  word  god  too  is  preceded  by  an 
augmentation  of  a similar  nature  ; and  on  the  other  hand,  some 
hieroglyphical  characters,  apparently  of  a more  abstract  signi- 
fication, are  frequently  omitted  in  the  enchorial  inscription,  as 
well  as  in  many  of  the  duplicate  manuscripts  in  the  older  run- 
ning hand. 

A loose  imitation  of  the  hieroglyphical  characters  may  even 
be  traced,  by  means  of  the  intermediate  steps,  in  the  enchorial 
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name  of  Ptolemy,  which  is  the  only  proper  name  that  remains 
among  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  Stone  of  Rosetta : at  the  same 
time  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  something  like  a syllabic 
alphabet  may  be  discovered  in  all  the  proper  names,  which  seem 
to  agree  with  Mr.  Akerblad’s  hypothesis,  more  accurately  than 
could  easily  have  happened,  without  something  like  a connexion 
between  the  characters  and  the  sounds.  If  the  remaining  frag- 
ments of  the  stone  should  ever  be  discovered,  they  would  per- 
haps assist  us  in  removing  this  mystery  which  appears  to  involve 
the  very  interesting  point  of  the  direct  transition  from  pure 
hieroglyphics  to  alphabetical  characters.  The  Greek  authors 
will  afford  us  no  information  respecting  this  subject : they  were 
so  ignorant  of  all  languages  but  their  own,  that  wc  can  place 
no  reliance  on  their  testimony  respecting  them,  even  where  it 
is  not  contradicted  by  demonstrative  authority. 

But  however  the  utility  of  the  comparison  of  the  different 
kinds  of  characters  may  be  limited  by  accidental  circumstances, 
it  has  already  enabled  me  to  establish  some  facts  of  importance, 
and  may  possibly  lead  to  a great  variety  of  others.  Thus  I had 
long  suspected  that  a goose  with  an  egg  above  it  meant  bon, 
this  emblem  being  interposed  in  many  different  inscriptions 
between  two  proper  names  ; and  I have  now  found,  in  several 
passages  of  the  great  hieroglyphic  ritual,  a similar  bird,  with  a 
dash  over  it,  which  is  converted,  in  the  duplicates,  into  the  en- 
chorial character  first  identified  by  Akerblad  as  meaning  son  or 
daughter,  which  stands  the  ninth  in  my  enumeration,  published 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Museum  Criticum.  Now  from  a 
knowledge  of  this  hieroglyphic  only,  together  with  that  of  the 
emblem  of  royalty,  it  is  possible  that  we  may  at  some  future 
time  obtain  a complete  genealogical  scries  of  the  kings  of 
Egypt,  supposing  that  enough  of  their  inscriptions  have  been 
preserved : and  in  some  cases  we  may  perhaps  be  able  to 
determine  from  collateral  evidence,  the  pronunciation  of  the 
names  of  the  personages' concerned.  The  inscription  on  a statue 
of  granite  found  at  Rome,  and  engraved  by  Montfaucon  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  Supplement,  implies  that  it  represented 
a certain  kino  or  prince  who  was  the  son  of  a Ptolemy  ; 
hence  it  is  obvious,  that  its  date  must  be  subsequent  to  the  time 
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of  Alexander,  and  that  its  antiquity  is  less  remote  than  lias 
hitherto  been  believed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sarcophagus, 
which  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  the  receptacle  of  the 
body  of  Alexander,  must  have  belonged  to  a remoter  age : two 
proper  names  only  are  observable  among  the  multiplicity  of 
characters  engraved  on  it,  and  these  belong  to  a certain  kino 
and  his  father  : the  name  of  the  father,  which  is  not  that  of 
a divinity,  is  by  far  the  most  frequently  repeated : and  it  is  next 
to  impossible,  from  these  circumstances,  that  either  of  the 
names  should  be  either  Alexander  or  Philip:  neither  do 
they  relate  to  any  of  the  Ptolemies;  so  that  they  can  only  have 
belonged  to  some  of  the  earlier  kings  of  Egypt.  I have  also 
been  able  completely  to  identify  the  character  representing  Isis, 
which  is  a throne,  with  an  addition  implying  a female,  and  1 
have  ascertained  that  a similar  throne,  preceded  by  an  eye,  is 
the  emblem  of  the  principal  divinity  of  the  Egyptian  mythology, 
whose  most  appropriate  name  must  have  been  Osiris,  though 
he  seems  to  have  been  occasionally  confounded  with  the  Sun,  as 
the  names  Phthah  and  Vulean  are  also  made  synonymous  in  the 
Inscription  of  Rosetta. 

On  a general  consideration  of  the  present  state  of  the  inquiry 
into  the  interpretation  of  the  hieroglyphics,  I am  not  disposed 
to  be  extremely  confident  respecting  its  complete  success,  much 
less  to  appreciate  its  immediate  utility  very  highly.  We  know 
that  in  China  it  is  reckoned  sufficient  for  the  labour  of  half 
a life  to  learn  a single  hieroglyphical  language,  with  all  the  aid 
of  oral  and  lexicographical  instruction : and  we  can  easily 
imagine  how  much  a person  would  deceive  himself,  if  he  fan- 
cied that  he  had  found  out  a single  clue,  which  would  enable 
him  to  unravel  all  the  intricacies  of  Chinese  literature.  Equally 
absurd  would  it  be  to  pretend  to  decipher,  as  if  by  inspiration, 
by  means  of  any  general  principles,  an  unknown  Egyptian  in- 
scription, in  the  absence  of  all  personal  and  almost  all  tra- 
ditional instruction.  It  is  true,  that  in  some  cases  the  imagina- 
tion is  assisted  by  the  resemblance  of  the  symbol  to  the  thing 
represented  ; but  this  resemblance  must  inevitably  be  lost  wher- 
ever the  sense  becomes  metaphorical ; and  at  the  very  utmost 
it  would  help  us  no  more  than  a few  foreign  words,  scattered 
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through  any  mixed  language,  would  enable  us  to  comprehend 
that  language  without  other  assistance.  With  respect  to 
the  utility  of  the  knowledge  to  be  acquired  from  an  interpreta- 
tion of  all  the  existing  inscriptions,  a few  historical  details  are 
the  utmost  that  we  could  reasonably  expect  to  obtain  : the  great 
mass  of  Egyptian  monuments  of  all  kinds  relates  exclusively  to 
the  religious  and  superstitious  rites  observed  towards  the  ridicu- 
lous deities  and  the  idolized  heroes  of  the  country.  I have 
sufficiently  ascertained  the  characters  implying  units,  tens,  hun- 
dreds, and  thousands ; but  in  the  inscriptions  connected  with 
astronomical  representations,  scarcely  any  of  these  numbers  are 
observable : so  that  we  can  entertain  but  slight  hopes  of  finding 
any  very  accurate  records  of  astronomical  phenomena,  among 
the  monuments  of  so  foolish  and  so  frivolous  a nation. 

After  all,  however,  notwitlistanding  our  contempt  for  their 
absurdities,  it  must  not  be  denied,  that  a knowledge  of  the 
literature  of  that  country,  which  is  confessedly  the  parent  of  the 
earliest  civilisation  on  record,  does  present  to  the  imagination  an 
object  of  the  highest  possible  curiosity ; and  if  a single  indivi- 
dual should  fail  in  completing  the  whole  discovery,  it  may  be 
presumed,  that  his  labours  will  hereafter  be  continued  by  others 
with  renewed  ardour,  and  perhaps  under  more  favourable  cir- 
cumstances. They  must,  however,  remember,  when  they  under- 
take such  a task,  that  it  is  not  by  the  gigantic  exertions  of 
fancied  talents,  but  by  the  stubborn  perseverance  of  indefati- 
gable industry,  that  we  can  ever  hope  to  obtain,  for  ourselves 
and  our  successors,  an  admission  into  the  hidden  treasuries  of 
nature  and  art.  * * * 


24. — To  Mr.  Akerui.ad.  Dated  12 th  August , 1810. 

I imagine,  Sir,  from  the  tenor  of  your  obliging  letter  of 
the  19th  April,  that  you  are  disposed  to  consider  my  attempt  to 
decipher  the  hieroglyphical  characters,  as  an  undertaking  some- 
what visionary  : you  seem  at  a loss  to  understand  what  I can 
mean  by  a translation  of  the  Egyptian  Inscription,  since  its 
sense  must  undoubtedly  be  the  same  as  that  ot  the  Greek  ; and 
you  observe,  that  the  great  object  is  to  separate  the  characters 
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and  read  them  into  words : you  say,  that  the  language  may  be 
“ tolerable  Coptic,”  although  many  of  the  words  may  not  be 
found  in  Lacroze’s  Lexicon,  which  you  consider  as  containing 
but  a small  portion  of  the  whole  language : you  suspect,  that 
I should  probably  have  adopted  more  of  the  readings  which 
you  have  proposed,  if  they  had  been  contained  in  your  first 
letter  to  Mr.  de  Sacy  ; and  you  are  disposed  to  appeal  to  Mr. 
Quatremere  or  Mr.  Champollion,  as  judges  of  the  comparative 
probability  of  our  suggestions : and  finally,  you  express  an  ap- 
prehension, that  there  is  no  chance  of  our  ever  discovering  any 
more  duplicates  of  the  Rosetta  Stone. 

I certainly  cannot  expect  you  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  my  interpretation  of  any  of  the  hieroglyphical  characters, 
since  I have  not  attempted  to  produce  any  evidence  in  support 
of  it : and  a variety  of  very  different  engagements  will  probably 
not  permit  me  to  enter  fully  into  the  subject  for  many  years  to 
come  : I must  therefore  only  request  you  to  suspend  your 
opinion  for  the  present.  You  will  observe,  that  if  my  transla- 
tion of  the  Egyptian  Inscription  is  correct,  its  sense  is  in  several 
passages  not  precisely  the  same  with  that  of  the  Greek : and 
you  must  be  aware,  that  I could  not  have  divided  the  transla- 
tion into  lines,  without  having  previously  separated  the  greater 
part  of  the  characters  into  single  words.  I cannot  help  think- 
ing  your  condemnation  of  Lacroze’s  Lexicon  a little  severe  : 
there  has  been  an  unfortunate  propensity  among  Coptic  scholars 
to  be  unjust  to  their  predecessors : thus  Wilkins  has  been  cen- 
sured, by  more  than  one  of  his  followers,  for  errors  of  the  press 
which  are  even  noticed  in  his  own  corrections  : and  with  respect 
to  your  remark  on  Lacrozc,  you  must  allow,  that  we  consider 
ourselves  as  sufficient  judges  of  what  is  or  is  not  Hebrew,  though 
we  have  not  half  so  extensive  foundations  for  our  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  as  Lacrozc  had  for  his  Egyptian  Lexicon.  I fear,  in- 
deed, that  very  little  advantage  could  be  expected  in  this  in- 
quiry, from  the  most  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Egyptian 
language  and  of  all  its  dialects  ; it  may  however  be  of  some 
little  use,  even  in  the  interpretation  of  the  hieroglyphics,  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  general  character  and  structure  of  the 
language  to  which  they  refer : for  example,  there  is  a particle, 
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nje,  which  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  distinguish  a nomi- 
native case  following  its  verb,  although  this  peculiarity  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  noticed  by  any  of  the  grammarians  or  critics  : 
and  it  is  not  unnatural  to  suppose,  that  some  symbol  may  be 
found  among  the  hieroglyphics,  which  may  have  a similar  mean- 
ing, and  to  which  nothing  corresponding  could  be  found  in  any 
other  language. 

You  must  not  expect  me  to  allow,  that  my  adoption  of  the 
principal  part  of  the  readings,  which  you  proposed  in  your  first 
letter,  depended  on  any  disposition  to  acquiesce  in  the  result  of 
your  labours,  rather  than  to  conduct  the  investigation  on  inde- 
pendent grounds : the  fact  is,  that  the  three  names  most  easily 
identified  were  discovered  without  difficulty  by  Mr.  de  Sacy  : 
the  sixteen  or  eighteen  other  words,  which  you  pointed  out  in 
your  letter,  were  also  among  the  most  prominent ; and  it  was 
natural,  that  most  of  them  should  have  occurred  both  1o  you 
and  to  me,  even  if  I had  never  heard  of  the  existence  of  your 
letter ; while  in  other  instances,  where  the  difficulty  was 
greater,  we  were  less  likely  to  agree.  But  whatever  may  be 
the  knowledge,  and  candour,  and  integrity,  of  Mr.  Quatremere 
and  Mr.  Champollion,  I fear  they  will  have  very  little  scope  for 
the  exertion  of  these  good  qualities  in  appreciating  the  compa- 
rative value  of  our  attempts  to  read  the  inscription  of  Rosetta 
into  Coptic.  It  is  true,  that  they  had  both  in  some  degree 
pronounced  a decision  in  your  favour,  Mr.  Quatremere  ex- 
pressly, and  Mr.  Champollion  by  tacitly  adopting  your  ideas, 
long  before  I had  ever  turned  my  attention  to  the  subject : but 
I am  persuaded,  that  if  they  will  take  the  trouble  of  making 
the  comparisons  which  I shall  point  out  in  tills  letter,  they  will 
be  fully  convinced  that  we  have  both  been  attempting  an 
impossibility. 

I shall  first  request  them  to  direct  their  attention  to  the 
manuscripts  on  papyrus  published  by  Denon  ; these,  I believe, 
you  have  yourself  acknowledged,  in  your  letter  to  Mr.  de  Sacy, 
to  be  in  the  enchorial  character : Mr.  Quatremere  has  expressly 
enumerated  them  among  the  remains  of  the  Egyptian  language 
which  arc  clearly  not  hieroglyphical  : and  Mr.  Champollion 
refers  to  one  of  them  as  an  authority  for  a particular  mode  of 
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writing  the  name  of  Egypt.  Professor  Vater  has  even  talked 
of  reducing  them  to  an  alphabet  of  no  more  than  thirty  or  forty 
letters  : and  that  they  are  not  written  in  the  sacred  character  is 
sufficiently  obvious  from  the  total  diversity  of  the  appearance  of 
the  distinct  hieroglyphics,  at  the  beginning  of  Plate  138,  from 
that  of  the  principal  part  of  the  manuscript  which  follows.  The 
hieroglyphics  are  here  written  from  left  to  right : the  running 
hand  always  from  right  to  left : but  in  the  sixth  line  of  the  first 
column  of  the  manuscript,  we  find  the  three  columns  of  hiero- 
glyphics, over  the  principal  personage  of  the  tablet,  very  evi- 
dently, although  by  no  means  exactly  imitated,  character  for 
character,  with  a few  accidental  deviations  only. 

It  is  true,  that  the  general  appearance  of  this  manuscript  is 
very  unlike  that  of  the  Rosetta  Inscription  : but  if  there  were 
any  doubt  of  their  belonging  to  the  same  system  of  representa- 
tion on  account  of  this  dissimilarity,  the  objection  could  not 
extend  to  the  manuscripts  engraved  in  the  great  Description  de 
l'Egypte,  some  of  which  have  a much  more  striking  resemblance 
to  the  enchorial  inscription  than  the  plate  of  Denon  : and  I am 
sure  that  the  large  manuscript,  which  extends  from  Plate  67 
to  71  of  the  second  volume  of  Antiquities,  will  be  allowed  to 
be  as  little  like  a representation  of  visible  objects  as  any  assem- 
blage of  alphabetical  characters  could  be : indeed  the  editors 
of  the  work  have  expressly  mentioned  these  manuscripts  as 
being  obviously  written  in  the  running  hand  of  the  country ; 
while  the  great  coloured  manuscript,  which  follows  them,  con- 
sists as  obviously  of  distinct  and  very  neatly  formed  hierogly- 
phics. I shall  now  give  you  a collation  of  the  parts  of  these 
several  manuscripts,  which  I have  carefully  copied,  and  found 
undeniably  to  agree  with  each  other,  beginning  with  the  ninth 
remaining  column  of  the  hieroglyphic  ritual  ; and  if  you  will 
take  the  pains  to  examine  a very  small  portion  of  them  only, 
you  will  be  aware  of  the  ample  sufficiency  of  the  evidence 
which  they  afford  in  support  of  my  assertion. 

SACRED  CHARACTERS.  RUNNING  HAND. 

PI.  LXXV.  PI.  LXXI. 

Col.  128,  last  character.  Col.  3,  line  1,  first  character. 

126.  Partly  wanting. 
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8ACKRD  CHARACTERS. 

Col.  125. 

124,  middle,  to  100. 

109. 

108,  last  two  characters. 

105..  102. 

102,  rubric. 

98.  .97. 

87,  8 Characters  from  the  end. 

71,  1 4 th  character. 

70..  68. 

67,  middle. 

52,  first  3 characters. 

51..  48. 

48,  2 last  characters. 

33,  beyond  the  middle. 


KDNKIXO  HAKIi. 

Wanting. 

Line  3,  to  the  last  line. 
Principally  wanting. 
Col.  4,  line  1. 

3,  a whole  section 

wanting. 

4. 

9,  a column  wanting. 
End,  and 
Col.  5,  beginning. 

End. 

Col.  1,  on  the  right,  tom  off. 
First  perfect  line. 

Last  line. 

Col.  2 tom  off. 

First  perfect  line. 

End. 


PI.  LXXIV. 

Col.  120,  rubric. 

113,  

108, 

103,  

99.  

93,  beginning. 

87, 

83,  rubric. 

78, 

74, 

4,  

2,  

PI.  Lxxm. 

Col.  128. 

128  to  130. 

1 19,  rubric,  to  113. 

109  to  106. 

94  to  81. 


PI.  LX. 

Col.  1,  right  hand. 
2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

wanting. 


PI.  LXIII.  Left  hand. 


PI.  LX II. 

Col.  1,  upper  part. 

lower  part,  tom. 

2,  upper  part, 
lower  part. 

3,  upper  part, 
lower  part. 

4,  up]>er  part, 
lower  part. 

5,  upper  part 
lower  part. 

Col.  1. 

Col.  2. 


End. 

Wanting. 

Col.  3. 

Col.  4. 

Col.  5;  all  with  some 
additions  at 
the  begin- 
ning, and 
some  omis- 
sions. 

G 2 
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SACRED  CHARACTERS.  RUNNING  HAND. 


PI.  LXXII. 

PI.  LX VII. 

Col.  52  to  48. 

Col.  1,  right  hand,  last  6 lines. 

48  to  35. 

2,  under  the  ship. 

34  to  14. 

PI.  LXX.,  Col.  1 and  2,  on  the 
PI.  LXVIII.,  much  abridged. 

29,  part  2. 

War.  ting. 

PI.  LXXIV. 

Col.  14. 

M.S.  Inst  N.  3. 

4. 

9. 

1. 

7. 

PI.  LXXII1. 

Col.  119. 

11. 

37. 

16. 

PI.  LXXII. 

Col.  87. 

17. 

80. 

18. 

By  means  of  this  comparison,  notwithstanding  the  extreme 
degradation  of  the  enchorial  characters  of  the  Rosetta  Stone, 
I have  identified  several  of  them  with  the  hieroglyphics,  although 
at  first  sight  they  exhibited  no  traces  of  the  resemblance.  One 
of  these  appears  a little  mutilated  at  the  beginning,  as  the 
twenty-second  of  my  enumeration,  and  you  agree  with  me 
in  translating  it  Young  : now  if  you  will  compare  it  with  the 
ninth  line  of  the  right  hand  column  of  PI.  70,  you  will  find  a 
character  strongly  resembling  it : and  again  in  the  2Gth  column 
of  PL  72,  which  corresponds  to  this  passage,  you  will  find  the 
original  of  the  character,  in  the  form  of  an  infant,  in  a sitting 
posture,  with  his  left  hand  raised  to  his  mouth  : the  same  figure 
occurs  in  the  fifth  line  of  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  Rosetta  Stone, 
there  answering  to  children  ; it  is  also  found  in  some  other 
monuments,  connected  in  such  a manner  with  an  ithyphallic  re- 
presentation, as  to  bear  the  evident  sense  of  filiation : but  in 
the  enchorial  inscription  belonging  to  this  passage,  the  character 
employed  appears  to  be  the  same  as  is  often  used  in  the  manu- 
scripts to  represent  a beetle,  which  is  another  emblem  of  repro- 
duction. The  hieroglyphic  character,  which  I have  considered 
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as  expressing  Apis,  is  also  found  with  very  little  variation  in 
many  parts  of  the  manuscripts,  and  is  as  constantly  expressed 
in  the  running  hand  by  a compendium  approaching  very  nearly 
in  its  form  to  the  enchorial  designation  of  the  same  personage 
(N.  65).  But  it  is  extremely  remarkable  that  this  character 
bears  an  evident  relation  to  the  figure  with  a dog’s  head,  which 
is  one  of  the  four  deities  that  very  commonly  accompany  each 
other,  and  are  usually  represented  ■ at  all  funeral  ceremonies, 
and  that  it  is  never  attached  to  the  figure  of  the  sacred  bull, 
which  is  so  universally  supposed  to  be  intended  for  Apis.  The 
first  of  the  Tetrad  is  distinguished  by  a character  like  a u turned 
horizontally,  thus  a ; the  second  is  our  Apis ; the  third,  with 
a wolf s head,  is  indicated  by  a vulture  and  a star ; and  the 
fourth,  with  a hawk’s  head,  by  a pitcher  and  a plant.  What 
their  respective  names  may  have  been  is  uncertain  ; although  the 
unhesitating  Kircher  lias  denominated  them  Horus,  Mophtha, 
Anubis,  and  the  Solar  deity ; nor  can  we  attempt  to  assign 
verbal  appellations  to  any  of  the  “ xui  assessor  gods,”  who  are 
mentioned  in  the  51st  column  from  the  end  of  the  great  ritual, 
and  particularly  characterized  in  twenty-one  of  the  subsequent 
columns,  and  who  are  often  depicted  as  a long  train  of  figures 
nearly  resembling  each  other.  There  is  however  a personage 
with  the  head  of  an  ibis,  frequently  employed  in  writing,  who 
seems  sometimes  to  have  the  number  vm  as  a part  of  his 
name : and  who  may  therefore  very  possibly  be  meant  for 
Asmoneus,  the  zEsculapius  of  the  Egyptians. 

You  will  now,  Sir,  I trust,  at  least  admit  that  I have  some 
encouragement  to  induce  me  to  pursue  the  attempt  to  obtain  an 
interpretation  of  the  hieroglyphics  on  a solid  basis  ; and  that 
even  if  I should  not  be  so  fortunate  as  to  recover  any  further 
portion  of  the  Inscription  of  Rosetta  by  Mr.  Salt’s  exertions, 
I have  happily  obtained  an  unexpected  store  of  materials  for 
continuing  the  investigation,  which  may  in  some  measure  enable 
me,  by  means  of  redoubled  industry,  to  supply  the  deficiency.  • * 
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Shot.  I. — Introductory  view  or  the  latest  Publication*  relating 
to  Eovit. — II.  Pantheon. — III.  Historiography. — IV.  Calendar. 
— V.  Customs  and  Ceremonies. — VI.  Analysis  ok  the  Triple 
Inscription. — VII.  Rudiments  or  a Hierooi.yphical  Vocabulary. 
— VIII.  Various  Monuments  or  the  Egyptians. 


Section  I.  — Introductory  view  of  the  latest  Publications  relating 

to  Egypt. 

The  antiquities  and  literature  of  Egypt  have  always  been  con- 
sidered, on  account  of  the  very  early  progress  which  its  inhabi- 
tants had  made  in  the  arts  of  civilised  life,  as  objects  of  the 
highest  interest  and  curiosity,  though  involved  in  inextricable 
obscurity ; but  we  have  acquired,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  are  still  continuing  to  acquire,  such  additional 
information  respecting  them,  as  promises,  if  completely  confirmed 
by  future  researches,  to  establish  the  whole  of  our  knowledge 

• The  following  trentise  is  reprinted  from  the  Encyclopedia  Britannic*,  where  it 
formed  the  article  Egypt  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Supplement,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1819.  It  whs  written  in  the  spring  of  the  preceding  year,  and  embodied 
the  results  of  Dr,  Young’s  hieroglyphical  investigations  up  to  that  period.  This 
article  obtained  much  celebrity  throughout  Europe,  and  was  pronounced  by  the 
Edinburgh  Iicvictc  (No.  XLV.,  p.  114)  “the  greatest  effort  of  scholarship  and  inge- 
nuity of  which  modern  literature  can  boast.”  The  plates  by  which  it  was  accom- 
panied, containing  upwards  of  200  names  or  words  which  he  had  deciphered  in 
the  hieroglyphic  and  enchorial  inscriptions  on  the  Kosetta  Stone  and  in  the  Egyptian 
manuscripts,  were  also  engraved  in  the  summer  of  1818,  and,  having  been  favoured 
by  the  proprietors  with  a few  separate  copies  of  these,  he  distributed  them  among 
his  friends,  both  on  the  continent  and  in  England,  with  a cover  on  which  was  printed 
the  title  Hieroglyphical  Vocabulary.  At  the  present  day,  however,  the  article  Eoytt, 
being  buried  in  an  old  edition  of  an  Encyclopedia,  is  almost  inaccessible,  csprially  to 
continental  scholars;  and  consequently  Champed  lion,  who  pursued  a wholesale  system 
of  plagiarism  in  regard  to  Dr.  Young’s  discoveries,  enjoys  the  credit  abroad  of  having 
deoy|4icred  many  hieroglyphical  characters,  symbolic  as  wrell  ns  phonetic,  the  inter- 
pretation of  which  was  first  published  by  l)r.  Young  in  this  treatise.  (See  Schwarze, 
l nut  Alto  JEijyptcn.  p.  445.)  With  regard  to  the  article  generally  it  must  be  admitted 
that  portions  of  it  have  been  tendered  olmolete  by  more  recent  additions  to  our 
knowledge  of  Egyptian  literature  and  antiquities;  hut  at  the  same  time  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  these  very  discoveries  were  based  upon  the  views  here  enuuciutcd 
by  Dr.  Young. — Ed. 
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respecting  this  marvellous  country  on  a new  and  a sure  foun- 
dation. 

A considerable  portion  of  the  labours  of  the  French  Institute 
at  Cairo  has  been  communicated  to  the  public  in  a work  of 
unexampled  splendour  and  magnificence,  the  ponderous  Descrij)- 
tion  de  V Egypte,  about  one  half  of  which  only  has  hitherto  ap- 
peared. Many  of  the  monuments  brought  by  the  British  army 
to  England  have  also  been  accurately  and  elegantly  engraved 
in  this  country  ; and  a variety  of  travellers  of  different  nations 
have  published  accounts  of  their  numerous  observations  and 
discoveries  made  in  Egypt  and  its  neighbourhood. 

The  first  in  order  of  these,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  notice, 
is  Mr.  William  Hamilton’s  volume,  entitled  Remarks  on  Several 
Parts  of  Turkey.  Part  I.  dEgyptiaca,  4to.,  London,  1809.  It 
appears  that  the  power  of  the  French  in  Egypt  having  terminated 
in  September,  1801,  the  temporary  possession  of  the  country  was 
at  first  divided  between  the  Turks,  the  Mamelukes,  the  Arabs, 
and  the  English,  a circumstance  which  afforded  some  conveni- 
ence to  a European  traveller,  although  it  had  no  tendency  to 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  observations.  In  the  beginning  of 
October,  Captain  Leake  and  Lieutenant  Hayes  were  appointed, 
by  General  Hutchinson,  to  make  a general  survey  of  Egypt, 
and  of  the  country  beyond  it,  if  it  should  be  found  practicable 
to  penetrate  further  south.  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  had  resided  at 
the  British  head  quarters  for  the  purpose  of  corresponding  with 
Lord  Elgin  upon  the  events  of  the  war,  was  now  at  liberty  to 
join  these  gentlemen  in  their  expedition ; and  the  various  infor- 
mation which,  with  their  assistance,  he  collected,  respecting  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  magnificence,  bears  ample 
testimony  to  the  good  taste,  as  well  as  to  the  industry  and 
accuracy  of  the  whole  party.  On  account,  however,  of  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  country,  and  of  a multitude  of  other 
difficulties,  both  moral  and  physical,  they  were  unable  to  pro- 
ceed further  south  than  a few  hours’  journey  beyond  Syene,  to  a 
village  called  Debod,  opposite  to  which  they  observed  the  ruins 
of  Barembre,  the  Parembole  of  the  ancients  ; and  amongst  these 
they  found  a Greek  dedication  of  a temple  to  Isis,  by  Ptolemy 
Philometor  and  his  queen.  They  collected,  also,  a variety  of 
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inscriptions  from  other  parts  of  Egypt,  to  which  they  added 
drawings  and  descriptions  of  the  remains  of  the  buildings  to 
which  they  belonged ; and,  at  Alexandria,  in  particular,  Mr. 
Hamilton  was  enabled,  in  company  with  some  other  gentlemen, 
by  examining  the  inscription  on  Pompey’s  Pillar,  in  different 
positions  of  the  sun,  to  ascertain  the  name  Diocletian,  as  that 
of  the  emperor  to  whom  it  was  dedicated ; and  to  fiud  some 
traces  of  the  name  of  Pompeius,  who  has  been  shown  by  Mr. 
Quatremere  to  have  been  a prefect  of  Egypt  under  that  empe- 
ror. It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted,  that  the  Coptic  inscriptions, 
which  are  sometimes  found  mixed  with  the  Greek,  have  not  been 
more  generally  copied  by  travellers,  since  it  is  only  among 
these  that  we  can  hope  to  find  any  traces  of  the  vernacular 
nomenclature  of  the  Egyptian  mythology ; although,  from  the 
few  specimens  which  have  been  hitherto  examined,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  introduction  of  the  Coptic  character  was  only 
coeval  with  that  of  Christianity. 

Mr.  Badia,  a Spaniard,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  sent 
into  the  East  on  the  business  of  the  French  government,  has 
published  two  volumes  of  his  Travels , under  the  name  of  Ali 
Bey.  They  contain  some  documents  relating  to  the  recent 
history  and  present  state  of  Egypt,  but  very  little  information 
respecting  its  antiquities. 

Mr.  Legh  and  Mr.  Smelt  visited  Egypt  in  1812.  They  ex- 
tended their  tour  as  far  as  Ibrim,  and  observed,  in  their  way, 
many  remains  of  ancient  buildings,  some  of  which  were  in  per- 
fect preservation ; but  they  were  unable  to  attain  the  second 
cataract,  which  was  said  to  be  three  days’  journey  further  south. 
At  Cairo,  they  paid  a visit  to  the  Pasha,  Mohammed  Ali,  under 
whom  they  “ found  Egypt  in  a state  of  greater  tranquillity  than 
it  had  enjoyed  for  many  years,  a change  for  which  it  is  entirely 
indebted  to  the  vigorous  administration  of  the  present  Pasha.” 
It  appears  that,  soon  after  the  English  had  evacuated  the  country, 
the  Mamelukes  were  driven  by  their  rivals  into  Upper  Egypt; 
they,  however,  regained  a momentary  influence  in  Cairo  after 
the  deposition  of  Mohammed  Pasha  by  his  Albanian  soldiers, 
but  they  were  soon  again  expelled  by  these  same  troops,  with 
w hom  they  had  formed  a temporary  alliance ; and  the  present 
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Pasha,  Mohammed  Ali,  who  had  been  formerly  captain  of  a 
pirate  boat  in  the  Archipelago,  was  made  chief  of  these  insur- 
gents, whom,  according  to  Ali  Bey,  he  was  at  first  obliged  to 
indulge  in  all  their  licentiousness ; but  he  promised  that,  in  a 
few  years,  it  should  be  safe  to  walk  the  streets  of  Cairo  “ with 
both  hands  full  of  gold,”  and  Mr.  Legh  found  that  he  had 
completely  kept  his  word.  He  was  then  occupied  in  prepara- 
tions against  the  Wababces,  and  his  intercourse  with  England 
materially  assisted  him  in  his  various  pursuits. 

Besides  some  other  interesting  antiquities  which  he  collected, 
Mr.  Legh  obtained  in  the  island  of  Elephantine  a few  Thebaic 
manuscripts,  written  with  a chalybeate  ink  on  skins  of  leather, 
which  he  has  deposited  in  the  British  Museum.*  They  appear 
to  be  principally  conveyances  of  estates,  dated  at  Cyrshe  or 
Gyrshe,  a place  50  or  60  miles  beyond  Essouan  or  Syene ; and, 
though  unimportant  in  themselves,  they  tend  to  illustrate  the 
history  of  the  kingdom  of  Nubia  in  the  middle  ages.  This  king- 
dom seems  to  have  been  almost  forgotten  by  some  late  travellers 
and  geographers,  although  it  was  formerly  remarkable  for 
having  been,  according  to  an  old  tradition,  one  of  the  first  that 
embraced  Christianity,  even  in  the  time  of  the  Queen  Candace, 
one  of  whose  servants  was  baptized  by  St.  Philip  (Acts  viii.) ; 
and  who  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  immediate  successors 
of  the  Candace,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  as  having  attacked  the 
province  of  Egypt,  and  having  been  conquered  by  Petronius  in 
the  time  of  Augustus.  The  kingdom  of  Nubia  extended  as  far 
north  as  Syene,  which  continued  to  be  the  boundary  of  the 
Mussulman  power  in  the  tenth  century,  and  probably  much 
later.  To  the  south  it  originally  comprehended  Ethiopia,  its 
capital,  Meroe,  being  placed  in  latitude  17°,  on  an  island  in  the 
Nile,  or  rather  on  a peninsula  formed  by  its  principal  branches. 
Candace  had  also  a palace  at  Napata,  which  Pliny  makes  about 
500  Roman  miles  beyond  Syene,  and  360  short  of  Meroe.  In 
the  seventh  century,  the  Nubians  seem  nominally  to  have  been 
made  tributary  to  the  Arabs  ; but  they  remained,  in  fact,  almost 
wholly  independent  of  them  in  their  government,  and  their  reli- 

* In  the  Appendix  to  Lcgli’s  .Vnmitiw  will  bo  found  ah  account  of  these 
manuscripts  by  Dr.  Young. — Ed. 
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gion  was  entirely  subjected  to  the  spiritual  direction  of  the 
patriarchs  of  Alexandria.  Early  in  the  tenth,  the  Nubians 
attacked  Syene,  not  as  rebels  but  as  legitimate  enemies.  They 
were,  however,  repulsed  soon  afterwards.  A little  later,  we  find 
that  George,  king  of  Nubia,  was  a mediator  between  the  king 
of  Abyssinia  and  the  patriarch,  whom  he  persuaded  to  send 
bishops  from  Alexandria  into  Ethiopia.  In  the  eleventh  century 
Solomon,  king  of  Nubia,  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  nephew 
George,  and  retired  to  a monastery,  within  three  days’  journey 
of  Syene ; whence  he  was  brought  by  the  Saracens  to  Cairo, 
and  there  treated  with  great  attention  as  a sort  of  state  prisoner. 
It  is  also  said,  that  a king  Cyriac  once  raised  100,000  men  to 
assist  the  Christians  against  the  Mussulmen  ; but  the  magnitude 
of  the  number  renders  the  whole  story  more  than  doubtful. 
We  dearn  from  Hartmann’s  notes  on  Edrisi,  that  Abulfeda  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  Bakui  in  the  fifteenth,  spoke  of  the 
Nubians  as  still  Christians;  and  it  seems  highly  probable  that 
they  continued  to  exercise  their  religion  till  about  the  time  of 
Sultan  Selim,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  if  not 
still  later ; for  Vansleb,  who  was  at  Siut  in  1673,  tells  us  that 
the  churches  were  then  still  entire,  though  they  were  shut  up, 
Christianity  having  become  completely  extinct  for  want  of 
pastors.  lie  gives  us  the  names  of  seventeen  bishopricks,  which 
had  constituted  three  provinces ; the  first  province  he  calls 
Maracu,  and  attributes  to  it  the  bishopricks  of  Korta,  Ibrim, 
Bucoras,  Dunhola  or  Dung  ala,  Sai,  Termus,  and  Scienhur  ; the 
second  province  seems  to  hold  a middle  place : and,  in  the  third, 
he  mentions  Soper  as  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  without  noticing 
Nuabah,  which  is  the  name  given  to  the  metropolis  by  the  Ara- 
bic authors.  D’Herbelot,  who  died  in  1695,  speaks  of  a patri- 
arch still  resident  at  Dungola,  and  appointed  by  the  patriarch 
of  Alexandria.  There  can,  at  any  rate,  be  little  doubt  that  the 
“ King  John,”  mentioned  in  the  manuscripts  of  Gyrshe  as  a 
Christian,  must  have  been  a king  of  Nubia,  and  rather  a pre- 
decessor of  the  Mek  of  Dungola,  than  a Greek  emperor,  whose 
authority  was  probably  never  acknowledged  in  this  country,  and 
least  of  all  when  Egypt  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Arabians. 
(Strabo,  Book  XVII.  Pliny,  Book  VI.  Chap.  xxix.  Hist. 
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Byzant.  Vol.  XXI.  Ancient  Universal  History,  fol.  Vol.  VII. 
Modem  Universal  History,  Vol.  I.  Vansleb.  Hist,  de  V Egl. 
d' Alexandrie,  Par.  1677,  p.  29.  D’Herbelot,  Bibl.  Orient. 
Narrative  of  a Journey  in  Egypt,  and  the  Country  beyond  the 
Cataracts.  By  Thomas  Legh,  M.P.  4to.  Lond.  1816.  Se- 
pulchral Inscriptions  from  Nubia,  A rchaeologia,  XIX.  p.  169.) 

The  remains  of  the  churches  mentioned  by  Vansleb  were 
observed,  in  many  parts  of  Nubia,  by  Captain  Light,  of  the 
Royal  Artillery,  covered  generally  with  paintings  of  Scriptural 
subjects,  and  not  uncommonly  appearing  to  have  been  originally 
built  for  pagan  temples.  The  Pasha  of  Egypt,  he  says,  “ was 
named  as  sovereign”  of  the  country,  “in  all  transactions”  between 
Cairo  and  Assouan  ; beyond  this,  as  far  as  Ibrim,  which  was  the 
extent  of  his  expedition,  “ the  reigning  Sultan  Mahmoud  was 
considered  as  the  sovereign,”  though  the  neighbouring  “ cashiefs 
power  was  plainly  feared  more.”  At  Dakki  Captain  Light 
found  the  name  of  Hermes  inscribed  as  that  of  the  deity  to 
whom  the  temple  situated  there  must  have  been  dedicated ; 
and  it  will  be  interesting  to  inquire  if  any  hieroglyphics  can  still 
be  found  on  this  remarkable  edifice,  which  will  bear  a similar 
interpretation.  ( Memoirs  relating  to  European  and  Asiatic 
Turkey.  Edited  by  R.  Walpole,  M.A.  4to.  Lond.  1817.  P. 
402,  465.) 

Captain  Light  has  more  recently  published  a separate  volume 
of  his  Travels , 4to.  London,  1818.*  lie  informs  us,  that  after 
the  expulsion  of  Mohammed  Pasha,  two  others  were  elected 
by  the  troops  to  the  same  dignity,  each  of  whom  remained  in 
power  a few  weeks  only.  The  last  of  them  had  appointed 
Mahommed  Ali  as  his  general,  to  command  an  expedition 
against  the  Mamelukes,  but  having  succeeded  in  checking  the 
enemy,  the  victorious  general  returned  to  expel  and  take  place 
of  his  master.  This  remarkable  person  was  originally  a Thra- 
cian ; and  he  has  certainly  given  sufficient  proofs  of  the  “ vigour” 
of  his  character  in  his  transactions  with  the  Mamelukes,  with 
whom  he  concluded  a treaty  of  alliance  against  the  ahabees ; 
for  when  they  had  sent  the  stipulated  force  of  1500  men  to  co- 

* To  this  work  Dr.  Young  contributed  translation*  of  some  Greek  inscriptions. 
—Ed. 
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opcrute  with  him,  he  put  to  death  every  man  of  them  in  a 
single  morning.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  rescuing  the  holy 
cities  from  the  power  of  the  Wahabees,  and  the  possession 
of  the  keys  of  these  cities  ostensibly  obtained  him  the  favour 
and  countenance  of  the  Porte,  notwithstanding  the  general  in- 
subordination of  his  proceedings. 

Mr.  Walpole’s  collection  contains  also  some  older  papers  of 
the  late  Mr.  Davison,  who  was  British  consul  at  Algiers, 
and  accompanied  Mr.  Wortley  Montague  to  Egypt  in  1763. 
Mr.  Davison  discovered,  in  the  great  pyramid,  a room  before 
unknown,  immediately  over  the  chamber  which  contains  the 
sarcophagus ; and  he  descended  the  three  successive  wells  to 
the  depth  of  155  feet.  lie  also  describes  the  catacombs  of 
Alexandria,  which  seem  to  have  been  principally  employed  by 
the  Greek  inhabitants  of  that  city.  The  same  volume  contains 
a very  interesting  account  of  the  customs  and  manners  of  mo- 
dern Egypt,  from  the  journal  of  Dr.  Hume. 

A considerable  addition  has  been  made  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  geography  of  Egypt,  by  the  publication  of  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel Leake’s  accurate  and  elegant  map  of  that  country,  com- 
prehending also  a sketch  of  Nubia,  as  far  as  the  southern 
cataract,  which  appears  to  be  the  limit  of  the  existing  remains 
of  antiquity.  Besides  the  results  of  his  own  personal  survey, 
Colonel  Leake  has  employed  the  observations  of  the  French 
astronomers  for  the  determination  of  the  situation  of  the  different 
places ; and  with  respect  to  the  remoter  parts,  he  has  had  the 
advantage  of  consulting  the  manuscript  papers  of  the  late 
lamented  Mr.  Burckhardt,  who  unhappily  fell  a victim  to  the 
dysentery  at  Cairo,  in  October,  1817,  after  having  obtained  by 
long  residence  in  the  country,  under  the  name  of  Shekh  Ibrahim, 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  everything  that  could  have 
tended  to  facilitate  the  further  prosecution  of  his  projected 
expedition  into  parts  of  the  continent  still  more  remote.  Be- 
sides the  ruins  of  Greek  churches,  scattered  throughout  this 
country,  the  principal  points  of  Nubia,  which  are  remarked  as 
exhibiting  remains  of  still  greater  antiquity,  are  the  Parembole 
of  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine,  near  Debod,  and  Tzitzi,  now 
Klitzie,  both  of  which  had  been  visited  by  Colonel  Leake  and 
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Mr.  Hamilton  ; Kartlassy  or  Gartnas ; Taphis  and  Contra  Ta- 
phis, now  Tafa  ; Kalabshe,  the  ancient  Tahnis ; Merowan,  the 
ancient  Tutzis,  nearGyrshc;  Pselcis,  now  Dakki,  and  Corte, 
still  Korti ; Maharraka,  supposed  to  be  the  Hicroeycaminon  of 
the  Itinerary,  and  which  may,  very  possibly,  have  been  the 
Maracn  mentioned  by  Vansleb  as  an  archbishoprick  ; Seboua  ; 
Hasseya ; Derr ; Ibrim,  the  Premnis  of  the  ancients ; Ebsam- 
bal,  perhaps  the  Aboccis,  with  its  two  temples,  still  better  known 
by  the  labours  of  the  active  and  ingenious  Belzoni ; Beyllany, 
or  rather  Fereyg ; Serra,  probably  Phthuris ; Sukkoy,  perhaps 
Cambusis  ; Samnc,  not  improbably  the  Acina  of  Nero’s  spies  ; 
Aamara,  possibly  Stadysis ; and  Soleb,  not  far  short  of  the 
southernmost  cataract,  where  the  author  is  disposed  to  place  the 
Napata  of  the  ancients,  in  latitude  about  19J1 : a situation 
which  would  agree  very  well  with  the  distances  of  Napata 
from  Sycne  and  from  Meroe ; but  it  is  impossible  to  admit  that 
this  cataract  can  be  so  far  south  as  even  20°,  consistently  with 
the  testimony  of  other  geographers  respecting  the  latitudes  of 
Mosho  and  Sukkot ; and,  indeed,  the  course  of  the  river  is  laid 
down  more  nearly  north  and  south  than  the  description  of 
Burckhardt  requires.  We  may,  however,  expect  much  infor- 
mation on  this  subject  from  the  observations  which  have  been 
more  recently  made  in  the  lower  parts  of  Nubia,  by  Captain 
Corry  of  the  Navy,  who  has  visited  them  in  company  with  his 
brother  Lord  Belmore.  {Map  of  Egypt , 2 Sheets.  London, 
1818.) 

The  Quarterly  Review  has  afforded  us,  in  several  late  num- 
bers, a highly  interesting  and  gratifying  detail  of  the  operations 
and  discoveries  which  have  been  conducted  in  Egypt  by  several 
of  our  spirited  and  enterprising  countrymen.  Among  these  Mr. 
Bankes  has  proceeded  the  furthest  south,  in  the  steps  of  Mr. 
Burckhardt,  and  has  made  collections  and  drawings  of  a great 
number  of  striking  remains  of  antiquity  ( Quarterly  Review,  No. 
31) ; and  he  has  sent  home  to  this  country  a variety  of  statues 
and  bas  reliefs,  as  well  as  large  manuscripts  on  papyrus,  in  the 
epistolographic  character.  Mr.  Salt  has  been  indefatigable  in 
his  exertions,  and  he  has  most  fortunately  found  an  assistant  of 
Herculean  strength  of  body,  and  of  proportional  energy  of 
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mind,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Belzoni.  The  head,  called  a young 
Memnon,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  which  weighs  eight  or  ten 
tons,  and  which  is  one  of  the  very  finest  specimens  of  Egyptian 
sculpture  now  in  existence,  was  a joint  present  of  Mr.  Salt  and 
Mr.  Burckhardt ; and  Mr.  Belzoni  has  the  merit  of  having 
conducted  the  very  difficult  operation  of  bringing  it  down  to 
the  Nile.  Mr.  Hamilton  has  conjectured  that  it  may  have 
belonged  to  the  statue  described  by  Philostratus  as  a Memnon 
of  great  beauty  ( Quarterly  Review,  No.  36);  but  the  remain- 
ing fragment  of  the  hieroglyphical  inscription  agrees  better  with 
the  name  of  another  sovereign,  apparently  of  the  same  family, 
who  is  represented  in  several  other  magnificent  monuments  at 
Thebes  and  elsewhere. 

Captain  Caviglia,  the  master  of  a mercantile  vessel  in  the 
Mediterranean,  has  exerted  himself  with  singular  activity  and 
perseverance  in  examining  the  interior  of  the  great  pyramid  of 
Cheops.  After  having  retraced  the  forgotten  steps  of  Mr. 
Davison,  he  succeeded  in  pursuing  the  principal  oblique  passage 
200  feet  further  downwards  than  it  was  before  practicable, 
and  in  discovering  at  this  point  a communication  with  the  well, 
which  descends  from  the  floor  of  the  upper  chamber.  This 
communication  affording  him  a freer  circulation  of  air,  he  was 
enabled  to  proceed  28  feet  further  in  the  passage,  when  he 
found  that  it  opened  into  a spacious  chamber,  66  feet  by  27, 
but  of  unequal  height,  immediately  under  the  centre  of  the 
pyramid,  which  Mr.  Salt  supposes  to  have  been  the  place  of 
the  theca,  or  sarcophagus  mentioned  by  Strabo,  as  situated  at 
the  end  of  the  oblique  passage,  though  at  present  no  sarco- 
phagus is  to  be  found  in  it  The  floor  is  elevated  30  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Nile,  so  that  the  water  could  never  have  flowed 
into  this  part  of  the  pyramid,  to  surround  the  tomb  of  Cheops, 
as  Herodotus  imagined.  Some  passages  leading  out  of  this 
chamber  appear  to  terminate  abruptly,  without  opening  into 
any  others.  The  dimensions  of  the  upper  chamber,  which  still 
contains  a sarcophagus,  are  only  35J  feet  by  17?,  and  18| 
high. 

In  s'ix  pyramids  which  have  been  opened,  the  principal  pas- 
sage preserves  the  same  inclination  of  about  26°  to  the  horizon  : 
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but  if  this  construction  was  intended  to  facilitate  the  observa- 
tion of  the  pole  star,  as  has  been  conjectured,  it  was  at  least 
extremely  ill  contrived  for  the  determination  of  time,  on 
account  of  the  very  slow  apparent  motioa  of  that  star.  In  a 
small  pyramid  south  of  that  of  Mycerinus,  two  chambers  were 
found,  but  both  were  empty. 

Captain  Caviglia  proceeded  to  examine  a number  of  detached 
mausoleums,  more  or  less  dilapidated,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  pyramids : he  found  their  embellishments  chiefly  in  the 
style  of  the  Theban  catacombs ; and  they  sometimes  contained 
images  too  large  to  have  been  brought  in  through  the  doors  or 
windows.  Some  of  the  stones  with  sculptures  were  placed 
upside  down ; and  it  was  conjectured  that  these  might  possibly 
have  been  portions  of  the  original  casing  of  the  pyramids,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  sculptured,  but  which  is  now  fallen  down. 

His  next  undertaking  was  the  very  arduous  task  of  digging 
away  the  sand  in  front  of  the  great  sphinx ; a share  of  the 
expenses  of  this  labour,  which  amounted  to  eight  or  nine 
hundred  pounds,  being  contributed  by  Mr.  Salt  and  some  other 
gentlemen.  The  body  of  the  monster  is  principally  formed  out 
of  the  solid  rock  ; the  paws  are  of  masonry,  extending  forwards 
fifty  feet  from  the  body  :*  between  them  were  found  several 
sculptured  tablets,  so  arranged  as  to  constitute  a small  temple 
or  chapel,  and  further  forwards  a square  altar  with  horns, 
which  seems  to  have  been  employed  for  burnt  offerings.  Several 
little  lions,  painted  red,  which  had  been  placed  on  the  neigh- 
bouring walls,  are  also  among  the  antiquities  which  Captain 
Caviglia  has  very  liberally  presented  to  the  British  Museum, 
as  a testimony  of  respect  to  the  nation  whose  flag  had  formerly 
protected  him  in  his  voyages. 

Mr.  Belzoni,  at  his  own  risk  and  expense,  succeeded,  after 
many  fruitless  efforts,  in  discovering  the  entrance  into  the 
second  pyramid  of  Chephren,  in  which  Herodotus  had  asserted 
that  there  were  no  chambers.  The  passage,  descending  at  first 
obliquely  from  the  north  side,  proceeds  afterwards  horizontally 
to  the  principal  and  central  chamber,  which  measures  46  feet 

* For  a restoration  nnd  translation  of  an  inscription  in  one  of  them  see  p.  198. 
—Ed. 
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by  16,  and  is  23j  high,  containing  a sarcophagus  of  granite, 
with  some  bones,  which,  from  a specimen  brought  over  by 
Major  Fitzclarence,  have  been  ascertained  to  be  those  of  a 
bullock.  An  Arabic  inscription  testifies  that  the  pyramid  had 
once  been  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  “ Sultan  Ali  Mahomet 
the  First,  Ugloch,”  who  may  possibly  have  been  the  Ottoman 
emperor,  Mahomet  the  First,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  ( Quarterly  Review,  Nos.  36,  37,  38.) 

Among  the  Theban  catacombs,  Mr.  Belzoni  has  discovered 
six  new  tombs ; the  most  remarkable  of  them,  which,  with  all 
its  galleries,  is  309  feet  long,  he  calls  the  tomb  of  Apis,  from 
having  found  the  mummy  of  a bullock  in  one  of  its  chambers. 
In  another  apartment  was  a magnificent  sarcophagus  of  white 
alabaster,  almost  as  transparent  as  crystal ; and  the  whole 
excavation,  sculptured  and  painted  in  the  most  finished  style 
of  art,  was  found  in  the  most  perfect  preservation.  Mr.  Salt 
observes,  that  the  colours  are  generally  pure  and  brilliant,  but 
intermixed  with  each  other  nearly  in  the  proportions  of  the 
rainbow,  and  so  subdued  by  the  proper  introduction  of  blacks, 
as  not  to  appear  gaudy,  but  to  produce  “ a harmony  that  in 
some  of  the  designs  is  really  delicious.”  Mr.  Beechcy,  a son 
of  the  celebrated  painter,  professes  himself,  in  a private  letter, 
to  be  completely  fascinated  with  the  effect  of  these  combinations. 
“ One  would  think  it  was  in  Egypt,”  he  observes,  “that  Titian, 
Giorgione,  and  Tintoret  had  acquired  all  that  vigour  and 
magic  of  effect,  which  distinguishes  them  so  remarkably  from 
all  other  painters,  in  point  of  arrangement,  and  principally  in 
the  happy  disposition  of  their  darks.  The  new  tomb,”  he  con- 
tinues, “ lately  discovered  here  by  Mr.  Belzoni,  is  about  to  be 
transferred  by  him  from  Thebes  to  London.  Belzoni  has  made 
moulds  of  every  individual  object  in  the  tomb  ; accurate  draw- 
ings of  the  whole  have  been  executed  on  a small  scale ; the 
greater  part  are  already  finished,  and  coloured  by  a young 
Italian  of  the  name  of  Ricci,  whom  Belzoni  has  employed  for 
that  purpose.  The  tomb  will  be  built  on  the  same  scale  with 
the  original,  and  will  be  seen  by  candle-light ; so  that  the 
effect  cannot  fail  to  be  precisely  that  of  the  excavation  itself.” 

In  Nubia  the  spirit  and  perseverance  with  which  the  little 
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band  of  excavators  pursued  the  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the 
temple  of  Ebsambal,  were  not  less  worthy  of  admiration.  Mr. 
Belzoni  and  his  servant,  accompanied  only  by  Mr.  Beechey, 
were  abandoned  on  some  futile  pretence  by  the  Arab  workmen 
whom  they  had  employed,  and  were  unable  to  procure  for 
many  weeks  any  other  food  than  durra  or  millet ; they  had 
resolution,  however,  to  proceed  with  their  enterprise  as  manual 
labourers,  and  they  were  at  last  amply  rewarded  for  their  per- 
severance. In  front  of  the  temple  there  were  four  colossal 
statues,  sixty  feet  high,  one  of  which  had  been  thrown  down  ; 
but  it  was  only  after  digging  for  three  weeks  through  150  feet 
of  sand,  that  our  adventurers  succeeded  in  entering  the  temple, 
consisting  of  fourteen  chambers  and  a great  hall,  cut  out  of 
the  solid  rock,  and  ornamented  with  sculptures  superior,  in 
point  of  execution,  to  the  greater  part  of  those  which  are  found 
in  Egypt ; besides  eight  colossal  statues  thirty  feet  high, 
which  are  placed  in  the  hall.  Mr.  Belzoni  also  found  at 
Thebes  a colossal  head  and  arm,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
a Horus ; and  his  lady  discovered,  during  his  absence  in  Nubia, 
a fine  statue  of  white  marble,  supporting  a ram’s  head  on  its 
knees. 

Though  Burckhardt’s  untimely  end  interrupted  his  further 
progress  in  Africa,  yet  with  respect  to  Nubia  his  observations 
were  complete,  and  he  had  himself  prepared  his  journals  for 
publication,  in  a form  which  does  equal  credit  to  his  diligence 
and  judgment  in  observation,  and  to  his  candour  and  good 
taste  in  the  simple  and  elegant  narration  of  that  which  he  has 
observed.  He  informs  us,  that  the  tragedy  of  the  Mamelukes 
was  not  confined  to  Cairo ; but  that  400  more  of  them  were 
decoyed  out  of  the  mountains  near  Assouan,  and  fell  victims, 
together  with  260  of  their  slaves,  to  the  treachery  of  Ibrahim 
Bey,  the  son  of  the  Pasha. 

It  appears  that  the  Nile,  between  the  first  and  second 
cataracts,  runs  chiefly  through  a country  of  sandstone,  and  is 
navigable  throughout  this  extent ; but  at  the  cataract  of  Wady 
Haifa,  a little  above  Ebsambal,  the  sandstone  terminates,  and 
the  district  of  granite  and  other  primitive  rocks  begins,  extend- 
ing a hundred  miles  further  upwards : and  in  this  space  the 
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course  of  the  river  is  interrupted  by  frequent  shallows  and 
small  falls.  The  roaring  of  the  fall  at  Wady  Haifa,  some- 
times called  by  way  of  distinction  Jenadel,  or  the  cataract, 
may  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  a mile  or  two ; but  the  part 
of  the  river  that  falls  is  only  about  20  yards  over  : there  are, 
however,  three  falls  in  succession,  and  the  neighbouring  scenery 
is  very  romantic.  Immediately  beyond  this  country  is  Kolbe, 
the  principal  place  in  the  district  of  Sukkot,  for  there  is  no 
town  of  that  name : then  the  island  Say,  probably  the  Sai  of 
Vansleb ; and,  450  miles  above  Assouan,  according  to  Mr. 
Burckliardt’s  reckoning,  is  Tinareh,  iu  the  district  of  Mahass, 
the  furthest  point  to  which  he  penetrated,  within  15  or  20 
miles  of  the  remotest  cataract,  and  a day  and  a half  s journey 
only  from  Mosho,  by  the  shortest  road.  The  country  through 
which  he  passed  is  supposed  to  contain  a population  not  exceed- 
ing 100,000,  and  is  governed  by  three  Kashefs,  who  are 
brothers,  and  tributary  to  Egypt,  but  inclined  to  favour  the 
Mamelukes,  who  seem  to  be  pretty  firmly  established  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dongola : Hassan  Kashef  lives  principally  at 
Derr  ; his  brothers  further  south.  At  Mahass  a series  of  more 
than  20  little  kingdoms  begins,  which  extend  to  Sennaar  ; their 
kings  are  independent,  but  have  scarcely  the  power  of  life  and 
death ; the  people  are  generally  slave-merchants,  and  those  of 
Mahass  are  the  nearest  that  send  caravans  to  Cairo.  At 
Mosho  begins  the  kingdom  of  Dongola ; and  near  it  is  the 
island  of  Argo,  a long  day’s  journey  in  length,  with  a brick 
castle  in  it.  There  are  many  other  islands  in  the  course  of  the 
river  through  Dongola,  which  extends  for  five  days’  journey  : 
the  country  is  celebrated  for  a very  fine  breed  of  horses,  like 
the  Arabian,  but  much  stronger,  and  fed,  as  Bruce  observed 
of  the  horses  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  on  straw  only.  The 
city  of  Merawe,  singularly  resembling  the  ancient  Meroe  in 
name,  is  the  metropolis  of  the  Sheygya  Arabs,  beyond  Dongola, 
and  is  remarkable  for  schools,  of  high  reputation,  and  particu- 
larly celebrated  for  their  penmanship.  These  Arabs  ride,  like 
their  distant  neighbours  the  Abyssinians,  with  a toe  only  in 
tile  stirrup. 

The  languages  spoken  in  Nubia  are  the  Kensy  and  the 
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Nouba,  the  former  being  confined  to  the  northernmost  parts  of 
the  country : these  languages  somewhat  resemble  each  other, 
but  they  differ  essentially  from  the  Arabic,  although  the  people 
are  supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  Bedouin  Arabs,  who 
spread  from  the  East  in  the  middle  ages,  with  the  exception  of 
a few  of  the  original  inhabitants,  who  remain  about  Tafa  and 
Serra,  having  become  Mahometans.  However  this  may  be,  it 
is  certain  that  the  languages  exhibit  no  traces  whatever  of  any 
dialect  of  the  old  Egyptian  ; and  this  circumstance  affords  a 
very  strong  argument  in  confirmation  of  the  author’s  assertion, 
that  the  Christians  had  in  general  been  expelled  from  Nubia 
before  the  time  of  Sultan  Selim  ; the  three  garrisons  of  Bosnian 
soldiers,  whom  this  prince  established,  in  Assouan,  Ibrim,  and 
Say,  having  been  sent  by  the  express  invitation  of  one  of  the 
rival  factions  of  Arabs,  who  occupied  the  country,  and  remain- 
ing still  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  population,  and  being 
governed  by  their  own  Agas.  We  can  only  reconcile  these 
facts  with  the  testimonies  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Nubia  down  to  about  the  same  time,  by  supposing 
that  its  extinction  must  have  been  gradual,  and  that  the  The- 
baic language,  and  the  ancient  religion  of  the  country, 
dwindled  away  by  degrees,  not  “for  want  of  pastors”  only, 
but  from  the  hostility  of  the  Arabian  intruders. 

A concise  but  clear  and  satisfactory  description  of  the  various 
temples,  noticed  in  Colonel  Leake’s  map,  is  inserted  in  Mr. 
Burckhardt’s  relation  : and  he  conjectures  that  the  order  of 
their  antiquity  is  nearly  this:  1.  Ebsambal  ; 2.  Gyrshe ; 3. 
Derr ; 4.  Samne ; 5.  Ballyane  ; 6.  Hasseya ; 7.  Seboua ; 8. 
Aamara  and  Kalabshe ; 9.  Dakke  and  Maharraka ; 10.  Kar- 
dassy ; 11.  Merowau ; 12.  Debot;  13.  Korty ; and  14.  Tafa. 
The  small  temple  at  Ebsambal  has  a head  bearing  a temple 
for  the  capital  of  its  columns,  like  those  at  Dendera,  but  with 
a lock  of  hair  hanging  down  on  each  side-  The  statues  before 
the  great  temple,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
Osiris,  are  of  remarkably  fine  forms.  In  a small  temple  at 
Kalabshe  there  are  some  good  historical  sculptures  of  a victory 
over  the  southern  countries,  beyond  Meroe.  But  the  sculp- 
tures at  Dakke  Mr.  Burckhardt  thinks  superior  to  any  others 
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of  the  Egyptian  school,  and  such  as  might  have  been  considered 
as  fit  ornaments  for  a Grecian  building.  In  a small  temple  at 
Samne,  there  is  still  an  image  with  the  attributes  of  Osiris, 
and  there  are  figures  of  a Paamyles  on  the  walls. 

Mr.  Burckhardt  has  given  us  several  Greek  inscriptions, 
many  of  which  had  been  copied  by  Captain  Light  a little 
differently.  One  of  these  begins  with  “ This  is  the  homage  of 
Cains  Cassius  Celer  not  Vulsilius,  as  it  had  been  read  from 
Captain  Light’s  manuscript.  At  Maharraka,  the  writer  of  one 
inscription  has  very  benevolently  included  “ the  reader  ” in  his 
petition,  for  a blessing  from  “ Isis,  the  goddess  with  ten  thou- 
sand names,  and  from  the  sun  Sarapis.”  At  Kardassy,  an 
inscription  dated  under  the  Philips,  the  successors  of  the 
Emperor  Gordian,  records  the  munificence  of  Psentuaxis,  who 
gave  to  the  temple  “ twenty  pieces  of  gold  in  his  first  priest- 
hood, and  thirty  in  his  second.”  A Thebaic  tombstone,  lying 
at  Assouan,  seems  to  contain  only  these  words : “ Js  + CUT. 
This  day,  in  memory  of  the  late  John  Panoke.  Indict,  xvi.  15. 
Mechir  6.”  In  fact,  there  is  scarcely  any  trace  of  the  old 
Egyptian  language  to  be  found  in  any  existing  monument, 
employed  upon  any  other  occasion  than  for  the  most  unimpor- 
tant memorials  of  the  most  insignificant  personages. 

An  article  has  lately  appeared  in  one  of  the  French  journals, 
announcing  the  discovery  of  a ruined  city,  situated  a few  leagues 
from  the  Red  Sea,  by  a young  French  traveller,  Mr.  Cailliaud, 
nearly  in  the  latitude  of  Assouan,  and  called  by  the  Arabs, 
Sekclle.  It  has  still  many  temples,  palaces,  and  private  houses 
standing,  so  that  it  may  in  some  respects  be  compared  to 
Pompeii : the  architecture  is  Greek,  with  some  Egyptian  orna- 
ments ; several  inscriptions  prove  that  it  was  built  by  the  Pto- 
lemies ; and  one  of  the  temples  was  evidently  dedicated  to 
Berenice.  The  situation  agrees  sufficiently  well  with  that  of 
the  ancient  city  Berenice,  so  called  in  honour  of  the  mother  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  notwithstanding  that  several  ancient 
authors  agree  in  describing  this  city  as  a port  on  the  Red  Sea  ; 
for  the  city  may  easily  have  been  at  some  little  distance  from 
a harbour  bearing  the  same  name ; and  no  other  town  of  any 
magnitude  seems  to  have  existed  in  the  neighbourhood.  It 
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was  through  Berenice,  according  to  Pliny,  that  the  principal 
trade  of  the  Romans  with  India  was  conducted,  by  means  of 
caravans  which  readied  the  Nile  at  Coptus,  not  far  from  the 
point  at  which  the  present  shorter  route  by  Cosseir  meets  the 
river  ; and  by  this  channel  it  is  said  that  no  less  than  400,000/. 
of  Roman  money  was  sent  to  India,  while  merchandises  were 
returned,  that  ultimately  sold  for  a hundred  times  as  much. 
M r . Burckhardt  seems  to  have  heard  some  vague  reports  respect- 
ing these  ruins  ; but  it  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Cailliaud  to  obtain 
ocular  evidence  of  their  existence,  and  of  their  magnitude. 

\\  bile  so  much  has  been  done  abroad  for  the  recovery  of  the 
lost  treasures  of  Egypt,  it  appears  that  uo  less  labour  has  been 
silently  employed  in  the  pursuit  of  the  investigation  at  home  : 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  partly  with  a view  to  perpetuate 
the  continuance  of  these  efforts,  that  an  association  has  been 
formed  in  London,  of  which  the  first  and  immediate  object  is 
merely  to  insure  the  preservation,  and  to  facilitate  the  study  of 
all  that  remains  of  Egyptian  literature,  by  making  a collection 
of  drawings  of  all  the  hieroglyphical  inscriptions  in  existence, 
and  printing  them  lithographically,  in  a form  most  convenient 
for  reference  and  examination,  under  the  title  of  Hieroglyphics, 
collected  bg  the  Egyptian  Society.  The  plates,  which  have 
already  been  executed,  do  credit  to  the  manipulation  of  Mr. 
Ackermann’s  press,  as  well  as  to  the  extreme  neatness  and 
accuracy  of  the  draughtsman  who  has  been  employed  on  them. 
They  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  published,  as  they  are 
only  to  be  distributed  among  a limited  number  of  subscribers  ; 
but  as  they  are  to  be  presented  to  several  public  libraries,  in 
different  parts  of  Europe,  they  may  be  consulted  by  the  general 
reader  without  difficulty. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  zeal  and  activity  displayed  by  our 
countrymen  who  have  travelled,  or  who  are  resident,  in  Egypt, 
it  is  greatly  to  be  deplored  that  their  attention  has  not  yet 
been  turned  to  an  object  which  is  paramount  to  all  the  rest 
in  its  importance,  for  the  substantial  advancement  of  our  ac- 
quaintance with  the  ancient  history  and  literature  of  the  count 
try ; that  is,  the  recovery  of  the  lost  fragments  or  of  some  of 
the  duplicates  of  the  “ trilinguar,”  or  rather  trigrammutic 
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Stone  of  Rosetta  ; a monument  which  has  already  enabled 
us  to  obtain  a general  idea  of  the  nature  and  subject  of  any 
given  hieroglyphical  inscription,  by  pursuing  the  investigations 
already  carried  to  an  unexpected  extent  by  an  anonymous 
author,  whose  interpretation  was  communicated  to  the  Anti- 
quarian Society  by  Mr.  Rouse  Boughton,  together  with  copies 
of  some  fragments  of  manuscripts  which  this  gentleman  had 
brought  from  Egypt.  (Archaoloffia,  vol.  X VIII.  p.  61.  Museum 
Criticum,  No.  VI.  and  VII.)  Mr.  de  Sacy,  and  more  especially 
Mr.  Akerblad,  had  made  some  progress  in  identifying  the  sense 
of  the  several  parts  of  the  second  inscription  of  the  stone  ; but 
they  had  scarcely  at  all  considered  the  sacred  characters,  and 
it  was  left  for  British  industry,  to  convert  to  permanent  profit  a 
monument,  which  had  before  been  a useless,  though  a glorious 
trophy  of  British  valour. 

We  must  recollect  that  every  analysis  of  an  unknown  object 
of  this  nature  must  unavoidably  proceed  more  or  less  by  the 
imperfect  argumentation  sometimes  very  properly  called  a 
circle,  but  which,  in  such  instances,  may  be  more  aptly  com- 
pared to  a spiral,  or  to  an  algebraical  approximation ; since, 
by  assuming  certain  incorrect  suppositions,  not  too  remote  from 
the  truth,  we  may  render  them,  by  means  of  a continual  re- 
petition of  the  calculation,  more  and  more  accurate,  until  at 
length  the  error  is  rendered  wholly  inconsiderable ; and  in  this 
manner  we  often  satisfy  the  conditions  of  a problem,  which  it 
would  be  impracticable  to  solve  by  a more  direct  method.  A 
process  thus  tedious  aud  laborious,  however,  loses  the  greatest 
part  of  its  interest  when  the  solution  is  obtained  ; and  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  explain  in  detail  every  step  through  which 
it  has  passed.  The  deciphering  of  the  Rosetta  stone  is  fortu- 
nately in  great  measure  independent  of  any  hypothesis  of  this 
kind  extraneous  to  itself ; and  the  Greek  text  affords  at  once 
the  first  approximation  for  beginning  the  process  ; but,  in  order 
to  extend  the  inquiry  to  other  objects,  a variety  of  authorities 
must  be  compared  and  appreciated : we  must  select  from  the 
Greek  authors  an  abstract  of  the  religious  superstitions  and  of 
the  civil  ordinances  of  the  Egyptians;  but  it  will  be  necessary, 
in  making  this  selection,  to  have  Ecme  regard  to  the  results 
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which  have  been  obtained  from  an  examination  of  the  principal 
hieroglyphical  monuments  still  extant,  in  order  that  we  may 
avoid  the  confusion,  which  would  be  the  necessary  consequence 
of  adopting  indiscriminately  the  whole  mass  of  contradictory 
matter,  which  various  mythological  authors  have  collected  or 
invented  upon  the  subject ; and  considering  how  absurdly  and 
monstrously  complicated  the  Egyptian  superstitions  really 
were,  it  becomes  absolutely  essential  to  separate  that  which  is 
most  fully  established,  or  most  generally  admitted,  from  the 
accidental  or  local  varieties,  which  may  have  been  exaggerated 
by  different  authors  into  established  usages  of  the  whole  nation, 
and  still  more  from  those  which  have  been  the  fanciful  pro- 
ductions of  their  own  inventive  faculties.  Unfortunately,  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  the  existing  monuments  of  Egypt 
are  of  a mythological  nature  ; so  that  their  pantheon,  or  rather 
pantherion,  acquires  an  interest  altogether  foreign  to  its  real 
character,  on  account  of  the  utility  of  a general  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  in  developing  the  nature  of  the  language  employed. 
The  accounts,  which  have  been  preserved,  of  the  customs  and 
civil  ordinances  of  the  country,  are  still  more  discordant  than 
those  which  relate  to  their  deities ; but  they  may  still  in  some 
instances  be  illustrated  from  monuments  which  remain  in  ex- 
istence. Respecting  the  early  history  and  chronology  of  Egypt, 
we  can  do  little  more  than  appreciate  the  various  degrees  of 
plausibility  of  the  different  fables  that  have  been  related,  and 
the  comparative  credulity  of  the  authors  who  have  appeared  to 
believe  in  them;  for  hitherto  no  hieroglyphical  records  have 
been  discovered,  which  can  afford  us  much  assistance  in  this 
department  of  the  investigation : though  it  is  by  no  means 
impossible  that  a continued  series  of  the  sovereigns  of  Egypt, 
from  the  earliest  times,  may  have  been  chronicled  in  more 
than  one  of  the  innumerable  multitude  of  inscriptions  hitherto 
uncopied  and  unexamined.  (See  infra,  p-  114,  note.) 


Section  II. — Pantheon  of  Egypt* 

In  the  selection  of  authorities  respecting  the  principal  deities 

• Since  this  article  was  written  some  further  light  1ms  been  thrown  on  Egyptian 
mythology  by  the  researches  of  Champollion,  Kosellini,  Bm-  » nn . 1 

pecially  the  butt,  whoso  treatment  ofthe  subject  is  justly  pro  erret  o . I’010  8 '7 

Chevalier  Buns™,  because  hie  “researches  and  crplannt.on.nre  *ntoJ 

cal.”  Tlie  substance  uf  their  discoveries  is  embodied  in  the  mythol  <gical  section  of 
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worshipped  by  the  Egyptians,  it  will  be  most  convenient  to 
consider  the  respective  personages  in  their  chronological,  or 
rather  genealogical  order,  as  far  as  any  evidence  can  be 
obtained  to  ascertain  their  places  in  the  mythological  system. 

1.  Agathodaemon,  Cneph,  or  Chnuphit,  appears  to  be  the 
oldest  representative  of  the  divine  power  admitted  by  the 
Egyptians,  although  his  attributes  are  not  distinctly  ascer- 
tained, except  as  the  parent  of  Phthah,  whose  origin  is  referred, 
in  the  works  of  the  spurious  Hermes,  to  an  egg  of  Cneph , or 
Emepli , which  is  perhaps  the  Coptic  ihiinifi,  genius  of  spirit. 
Even  before  this  Cneph,  we  are  told  of  the  existence  of  an 
Eicton  or  let  on,  which  has  been  supposed  to  mean  iiiutuo, 
genius  of  the  whole  world  ; but  this  seems  to  have  been  a sort  of 
chaos,  and  the  personification  is  not  generally  admitted.  Euse- 
bius makes  Cneph  distinctly  synonymous  with  Agathodaemon  ; 
and  this  interpretation  seems  to  identify  the  term  with  the 
Cnuphis,  of  whom  Strabo  mentions  a temple  in  Elephantine' ; 
since  iuhnufi  would  naturally  mean  good  genius,  the  word 
nufi  occurring  frequently  in  other  compounds.  In  a Greek 
inscription  lately  brought  to  the  British  Museum,  the  emperor 
Nero  is  called  the  “ good  genius”  of  the  world,  and  the  winged 
globe  hovering  over  the  inscription  seems  to  be  allusive  to  this 
piece  of  flattery : but  the  Chnuphis  or  Chnumis  of  the  amulets 
of  later  times  is  a serpent  or  a dragon  raising  itself  on  its  tail, 
having  rays  about  its  head,  and  surrounded  with  stars.  The 

* Egypt'*  Place  in  Universal  History/  pp.  357-444,  the  author  of  which  seems  to 
have  done  little  more  himself  than  repeat  what  had  been  said  by  others.  He  asserts, 
indeed,  that  his  “ attempt  to  restore  the  three  orders  of  Herodotus,  and  reduce  them 
to  their  oldest  demonstrable  form,  is  the  first  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Science.’* 
(*  Egypt’s  Place/  p.  386.)  But  if  he  refers  to  Wilkinson’s  Materia  Hierotjlyphica 
(p.  57),  published  at  Malta  in  1828,  as  Chevalier  Bunsen  himself  intimates  (for  he  is 
not  unacquainted  with  the  book),  he  will  find  that  he  has  been  anticipated  by  that  author, 
who  communicated  his  attempt  at  restoration  of  the  three  orders  of  deities  without  any 
parade  or  self-complacency,  because  he  must  have  been  fully  aware  of  its  imperfections. 
For  the  same  reason  he  seems  to  have  partially  abandoned  it  in  his  subsequent  works, 
and  Chevalier  Bunsen  would  do  well  to  follow  his  example,  for  certainly  the  attempt 
at  restoration  in  Egypt's  Place  is  a complete  failure,  a very  considerable  number  of 
deities  being  excluded  from  his  classification  who  have  at  least  oa  strong  a claim  to 
admission  as  some  of  those  who  figure  therein  ; while  he  has  had  recourse  to  the  clumsy 
expedient  of  tacking  a tail  to  his  second  nnd  third  orders,  in  the  sha^e  of  “ supple- 
mentary deities,”  or,  as  he  calls  it  in  one  instance,  an  **  appendix.”  tor  this  device, 
at  least,  he  deserves  the  credit  of  originality,  for  “an  appendix  of  gods”  is  ci  rtaiuly 
something  new  in  “the  annals  of  science.”  Leptdns, — a great  authority  with  Bunsen, 
— in  his  work  Uti>er  Jen  ersten  Acqyptischen  ( lotterkrcis , Beilin,  1851  (p.  2),  con- 
demns all  such  attempts  to  classify  the  deities  of  Egypt  as  premature  and  futile  (Iceres 
Schrmatisiren ),  nnd  describes  them  ns  consisting  of  the  ‘‘collocation,  in  greater  or 
smaller  number,  of  the  gods  who  most  frequently  occur,  according  to  an  nrr&ngemeut 
which  is  quite  arbitrary,  or  at  least  destitute  of  proper  grounds.” — Ed. 
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name  of  Agathodaemon  is  inserted  by  Manetho  among  the 
fabulous  kings,  immediately  before  Cronus. 

2.  The  same  authority  attributes  a still  higher  antiquity  to 
Puthah,  whom  it  places  as  the  first  of  the  fabulous  kings  of 
Egypt ; and  he  is  universally  considered  as  the  great  ancestor 
of  the  other  deities,  and  is  especially  called  the  father  of  the 
sun,  as  we  learn  from  various  chronologers,  and  from  Callis- 
thenes  and  others.  He  seems  to  have  been  a personification  of 
the  creative,  and  perhaps  of  the  generative  power,  designated 
under  the  character  of  a workman,  or  an  architect.  He  is 
sometimes  compared  to  Prometheus,  as  the  discoverer  of  fire : 
but  Hephaestus  or  V ulcan  is  his  common  representative  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  mythology  ; although  it  must  always  be 
remembered,  that  between  the  imaginary  personages  of 

DIFFERENT  NATIONS  THE  IDENTITY  MUST  NATURALLY  BE 

accidental  and  imperfect.  Cicero  and  Eusebius  mention 
Phthah  as  the  same  with  Vulcan ; and  Eratosthenes,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  interprets — moepiitha,  Phil- 
ephaestus , or  loving  Vulcan , which  in  Coptic  would  be  exactly 
expressed  by  maiphthau,  as  maison  is  loving  a brother.  Mr. 
Akerblad  quotes,  from  a Coptic  sermon  of  Sinnethi,  the  words, 
“ Hephaestus,  who  is  Ptah,”  and  this  remarkable  passage 
proves,  as  he  justly  observes,  how  much  Jablonsky  was  mistaken 
in  his  orthography  of  Phthash,  on  which  he  founded  one  of  his 
fanciful  etymologies, 

3.  Neith,  the  Minerva  of  the  Egyptians,  had  a celebrated 
temple  at  Sais,  in  which  was  the  well  known  inscription  on  the 
goddess  of  universal  nature,  whose  offspring,  in  the  translation 
of  the  inscription,  as  preserved  by  Proclus,  is  said  to  be  the 
sun.  It  seems  therefore  natural  to  call  Neith  the  wife  of 
Phthah ; as  Plato  also  observes,  that  arts  were  invented  by 
Vulcan  and  his  wife  ; but  we  are  told  that  Neith  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  both  male  and  female.  The  name  is  mentioned  by 
Plato  as  synonymous  with  Minerva,  and  Eratosthenes  explains 
Nitocris,  Minerva  the  victorious. 

“~4.  Re,  or  Pure,  the  Sun,  otherwise  called  On,  is  mentioned 
by  Manetho  as  the  son  of  Vulcan.  He  married  Rhea,  and 
having  discovered  her  infidelity,  condemned  her  to  bear  no 
offspring  on  any  day  or  any  night  of  the  whole  3G0  that  then 
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made  the  year.  Plutarch  says  that  he  was  represented  by  a 
young  child  rising  out  of  a lotus ; but  this  emblem  is  more 
probably  attributable  to  Horus,  who  is  another  of  the  forms  of 
the  solar  power,  and  is  sometimes  improperly  confounded  with 
Apollo.  The  word  Phre  is  often  found  in  Greek  letters  on 
the  amulets,  accompanied  by  emblems  of  the  sun. 

5.  Rhea,  the  wife  of  the  Sun,  may  perhaps  have  derived 
her  name  from  Re;  she  appears  to  be  identical  with  the 
Urania , or  female  Heaven,  of  Horapollo,  the  Coptic  fhe  being 
feminine.  Jablonsky  makes  Rhea  the  same  with  Athor,  but 
he  adduces  no  sufficient  authority  for  the  opinion.  She  is  said 
to  have  been  familiar  both  with  Cronus  and  with  Thoth ; and 
Diodorus  calls  her  the  wife  and  sister  of  Cronus. 

6.  Ioh,  the  Moon.  Plutarch  tells  us  that  Hermes  played 
at  dice  with  the  Moon,  probably  as  presiding  over  the  calendar, 
in  order  to  gain  a time  for  the  birth  of  Rhea’s  children,  and  to 
evade  her  husband’s  curse ; so  that  the  Moon  must  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  oldest  deities.  The  Egyptian  name  being 
masculine,  the  Moon  can  scarcely  have  been  worshipped  as  a 
goddess ; and  whatever  relation  may  have  been  imagined  to 
exist  between  Isis  and  the  lunar  influence,  the  two  deities  were 
certainly  not  identical. 

7.  Apopis,  a brother  of  the  Sun,  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch 
as  having  made  war  against  Jove.  But  the  Jupiter  of 
Manetho  stands  much  later  in  the  list,  the  order  being  Vulcan, 
the  Sun,  Agathodaemon,  Cronus,  Osiris  with  Isis,  * *,  Typhon, 
Horus,  Ares,  Anubis,  Hercules,  Apollo,  Ammon,  Tithoes, 
Sosus,  and  Jove ; the  last  nine  being  denominated  semi-gods. 

8.  Cronus,  or  Saturn,  is  only  known  from  his  connexion 
with  Rhea,  the  wife  of  the  Sun.  His  character  probably  bore 
some  relation  to  a personification  of  Time  and  Antiquity. 

9.  Thoth,  Theuth , or  Taaut,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  Egyptian  deities,  is  sufficiently  identified  with  Hermes  or 
Mercury,  by  the  testimony  of  a variety  of  authors.  Diodorus 
mentions  him  as  the  scribe,  or  secretary,  and  privy  counsellor  of 
Osiris.  He  is  generally  considered  as  the  inventor  of  letters  and 
of  the  fine  arts.  Plutarch  and  Horapollo  observe,  that  he  was 
typified  by  the  ibis,  which  was  sacred  to  him.  Plutarch  also 
says,  that  he  had  one  arm  shorter  than  the  other. 
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10.  Osiris,  properly  Oshiri,  meaning  in  Coptic  energetic,  or 
active,  which  is  precisely  one  of  Plutarch’s  interpretations  of  the 
name,  was  the  deity  mo6t  universally  adored  throughout  Egypt, 
and  possessing  the  principal  attributes  of  Bacchus,  Adonis,  and 
Pluto ; besides  being  often  compared  to  the  Nile,  and  sometimes 
to  the  Sun.  He  was  genealogically  considered  as  the  son  of  the 
Sun  and  of  Rhea : at  his  birth,  on  the  first  of  the  supplementary 
days  of  the  calendar,  a voice  was  heard,  proclaiming  that  he  was 
Lord  of  all.  He  married  his  sister,  Isis,  and,  according  to 
Diodorus,  left  her  to  govern  his  kingdom  during  his  military 
expeditions,  resembling  those  of  Bacchus ; being  accompanied 
by  Pan,  Hercules,  and  Macedo,  having  a ship  which  was  the  pro- 
totype of  the  Argo  of  the  Greeks,  with  Canopus  for  his  pilot. 
He  was  at  last  treacherously  shut  up  alive  in  a coffin  by 
Typhon,  aided  by  seventy-two  conspirators,  together  with  an 
Ethiopian  queen  Aso.  The  coffin,  being  thrown  into  the  Nile,  was 
carried  to  one  of  its  mouths,  and  there  left  on  shore ; it  became 
afterwards  enclosed  in  the  trunk  of  an  erica,  which  grew  round 
it,  and  which  constituted  one  of  the  columns  of  King  Malcander’s 
palace : but  the  body  escaped  from  its  confinement,  and  was 
found  by  Typhon  as  he  was  hunting : he  divided  it  into  fourteen 
parts,  which  were  afterwards  found,  scattered  in  different  places, 
by  Isis,  and  buried  separately.  Osiris,  however,  returned  from 
the  dead,  to  console  his  wife,  and  to  conduct  the  education  of 
his  son  ILorus.  There  was  a mystery  in  his  identification  with 
Pluto,  of  which  the  old  authors  affect  to  speak  with  reverence. 
His  dress  was  generally  white,  but  sometimes  black.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  carrying  a whip,  which  is  supposed  to  be  intended  for 
the  punishment  of  Typhon.  Plutarch  says,  that  he  is  typified 
by  a hawk,  and  denoted  hieroglyphieally  by  an  eye  and  a sceptre. 

11.  Arueris,  a twin  brother  of  Osiris,  and,  like  him,  the  son 
of  the  Sun  and  of  Rhea,  was  born  on  the  second  supplementary 
day.  He  is  also  called  the  elder  Horus,  and  is  considered  by 
some  of  the  Greeks  as  their  Apollo. 

12.  Typhon,  the  spurious  son  of  Rhea  and  Cronus,  was  bom 
on  the  third  supplementary  day,  and  married  his  sister  Nephthe. 
He  is  characterized  by  a red  colour,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a personification  of  the  effects  of  scorching  heat.  He  is 
also  compared  to  the  earth’s  shadow,  as  causing  eclipses  of  the 
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moon.  The  celestial  habitation  of  his  soul  was  supposed  to  be 
in  the  Great  Bear.  According  to  Plutarch,  his  Egyptian  names 
were  Seth,  Bebou,  or  Bahyn , and  Smy;  the  word  Typhon  being 
apparently  of  Greek  origin. 

13.  Isis,  Isi,  or  Esi,  was  supposed  to  be  the  offspring  of  Thoth 
and  Rhea,  born  on  the  fourth  supplementary  day  ; she  was  also 
sometimes  called  the  daughter  of  Prometheus.  She  is  generally 
compared  to  Ceres,  or  the  Earth,  and  is  made  the  deity  of 
fertility  and  of  maternal  love.  She  was  also  esteemed  analo- 
gous to  Proserpine,  as  the  queen  of  the  lower  regions,  and  the 
wife  of  Pluto  ; thus  she  is  called  by  Aristides,  “ the  saviour  and 
conductress  of  souls and,  in  some  Roman  inscriptions,  copied 
by  Zoega,  she  is  made  “ the  guardian  of  the  ashes  of  the  dead.” 
Horapollo  says,  that  her  head  was  sometimes  adorned  with 
vulture’s  plumes ; but  Herodotus  tells  us  that  she  was  repre- 
sented with  cow’s  horns,  like  Io ; other  authors,  however,  say, 
that,  after  Horus,  in  revenge  for  his  father’s  death,  had  made 
Typhon  prisoner,  Isis  imprudently  set  him  at  liberty,  and 
llorus,  therefore,  tore  the  regal  diadem  from  her  brow,  but 
that  Thoth  or  Hermes  substituted  for  it  a helmet  made  of  a 
bullock’s  head.  Her  soul  was  supposed  to  have  its  residence  in 
the  Dog  Star,  the  Sothis  of  the  Egyptians.  Her  dress  was  of 
many  colours.  She  is  sometimes  compared  to  the  moon ; but 
this  idea  appears  to  be  foreign  to  the  oldest  mythology,  as  well 
as  to  the  genius  of  the  Egyptian  language.  She  has  also  been 
somewhat  arbitrarily  confounded  with  Minerva  by  Plutarch,  in 
speaking  of  the  inscription  of  the  temple  of  Sa'is,  which  confess- 
edly related  to  the  Egyptian  Minerva,  who  was  indisputably 
the  goddess  Neith  ; although,  in  consequence  of  this  inattention, 
the  “robe”  mentioned  in  the  inscription  has  been  called  the 
“ robe  of  Isis,”  and  the  expression  has  been  almost  proverbially 
employed  as  denoting  mystery  and  secrecy. 

14.  Neputhe,  rather  than  Nephihys,  the  spurious  daughter 
of  Rhea  and  Cronus,  was  born  on  the  fifth  supplementary  day. 
She  is  sometimes  called  by  the  Greeks  Telcute,  that  is,  consum- 
mation ; and  sometimes  Venus  and  Victory.  She  is  mentioned 
by  Firmicus  as  the  sister  and  companion  of  Isis;  and  Plutarch 
says,  that  the  face  of  Isis  was  sometimes  represented  on  the  sis- 
truin,  and  sometimes  that  of  Nephthe. 
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15.  Tiiueris,  a concubine  of  Typhon,  is  only  noticed  as  having 
been  pursued,  on  her  way  to  visit  Horns,  by  a huge  snake,  which 
was  killed  by  Horus’s  people. 

16.  Bebon,  who  is  sometimes  confounded  with  Typhon,  is 
also  mentioned  as  one  of  his  companions. 

1 7.  Abes  is  inserted  among  the  fabulous  kings  of  Manetho. 
Vettius  Valcns  says,  that  the  planet  Mars  was  called  by 
the  Egyptians  A lies ; and  Cedrenus  makes  the  name  Ertosi. 
Herodotus  tells  us,  that  Mars  was  worshipped  at  Papremis. 

18.  Somus,  or  Shorn,  was  probably  the  personage  called  the 
Egyptian  Hercules  by  the  Greek  writers.  Thus,  the  Great  Ety- 
mologicon  has  Chon  for  this  deity,  and  Eratosthenes  writes  his 
name  Sent,  both  of  these  having  been  probably  intended  to 
express  the  Coptic  jom  or  sjom,  strength,  which  seems  sometimes 
to  have  been  written  jem  or  sjem.  Diodorus  mentions  this 
Hercules  as  a general  of  Osiris,  whom  he  left  behind  with  Isis. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  killed  by  Typhon.  but  to  have  been 
revived  by  the  smell  of  a quail.  Herodotus  asserts,  that  the  word 
Heracles  is  originally  Egyptian  ; but  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
instances,  his  interpreters  must  have  misinformed  him,  perhaps 
from  misunderstanding  his  questions  ; for  his  Egyptian  etymo- 
logies are  almost  uniformly  erroneous.  Tlius,  when  the  priest* 
had  shown  him,  or  rather  Ilecataeus,  whose  original  story  he 
seems  to  have  copied  and  disfigured,  the  statutes  of  341  succes- 
sive generations  of  high  priests,  who  were  neither  gods  nor 
heroes,  but  each  a piromis,  the  son  of  piromis  ; he  tells  us, 
that  piromis  means  beautiful  and  brave ; while,  in  fact,  the  literal 
sense  of  piromi,  in  the  modern  Coptic  of  Lower  Egypt,  which 
is  simply  a man,  restores  to  the  observation  of  the  priests  an 
intelligible  and  consistent  sense. 

19.  Buto,  the  nurse  of  Horus  and  of  Bubastis,  compared  to 
the  Latona  of  the  Greeks,  must  be  considered  as  anterior  to 
the  birth  of  Horus. 

20.  Ilonus,  llor,  Or,  or  Horsiesi,  was  the  son  of  Isis  and 
Osiris.  Jablonsky  observes,  that  a king  Ur  is  mentioned  by 
Manetho,  and  that  Or  was,  in  later  times,  the  name  of  a certain 
monk,  and  Taor  of  a nun : the  Egyptians  having  always,  as 
Lucian  informs  us,  had  a propensity  to  adopt  the  names  of  their 
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deities  for  their  own,  so  that  they  may  have  become  current 
in  families  without  any  immediate  reference  to  their  origin. 
Akerblad  has  also  found  Horsiesi  as  an  Egyptian  name,  and 
conjectures,  not  without  probability,  that  it  may  have  meant 
originally  Horus,  the  son  of  Isis;  8i  being  an  abridgment  of 
8Heki,  as  it  appears  also  to  liave  been  in  the  name  Siphoas,  or 
rather  Siphthas,  which  is  explained  by  Eratosthenes,  the  son  of 
Vulcan.  Horus  is  often  confounded  with  the  Sun,  perhaps  from 
the  resemblance  of  his  name  to  the  Hebrew  Aon,  light ; while 
Suidas  makes  him  rather  analogous  to  Priapus.  He  was  nursed 
by  Buto,  in  the  city  Butus.  The  most  remarkable  exploit  of 
his  youthful  days  was  the  pursuit  and  conquest  of  Typhon,  in 
revenge  for  his  father’s  death.  The  constellation  Orion  was 
supposed  to  be  the  liabitation  of  his  soul.  His  dress  was  white. 
Damascius,  as  copied  by  Photius,  informs  us  that  he  was  repre- 
sented with  his  finger  on  his  mouth. 

21.  Haupocbates  was  the  son  of  Osiris,  from  a visit  paid  to 
Isis  after  his  death.  He  was  also  born  prematurely,  and  was 
weak  in  his  lower  limbs.  Eratosthenes  seems  to  have  called 
him  Phrucrates ; and  phrokhrat,  in  Coptic,  would  mean  dried 
or  withered  feet. 

22.  Anubi8  was  the  offspring  of  Osiris  and  Nephthe,  whom 
be  had  mistaken  for  Isis,  and  who  exposed  the  child ; but  Isis 
recovered  him,  and  he  became  her  faithful  attendant.  He  was 
considered  as  belonging  both  to  the  upper  and  the  lower  worlds, 
and  was  therefore  compared  to  the  horizon : and  he  seems  to 
have  been  typified  by  a dog,  or  figured  with  a dog’s  head.  He 
attended  Osiris  in  his  military  expedition ; and  he  is  sometimes 
erroneously  confounded  with  Mercury,  and  even  with  Saturn. 
A cock  was  usually  sacrificed  to  him  ; and  Pliny  tells  us,  that 
his  images  were  properly  made  of  gold,  in  allusion  to  his  name  ; 
a remark  which  is  amply  explained  by  the  Coptic  word  nub, 
which  still  signifies  gold. 

23.  Ab8aphE8  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  as  a son  of  Isis ; 
but  the  same  name  is  said  to  have  been  sometimes  applied  to 
Osiris. 

24.  Athor,  or  Athgr,  was  the  Venus  of  the  Egyptians,  ac- 
cording to  the  Great  Etymologicon.  Herodotus  mentions  a 
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temple  of  Venus  at  Atarbechis,  which  might  be  translated  the 
city  of  Venus,  baki  in  Coptic  meaning  city ; although  Plu- 
tarch enumerates  Athyri  among  the  different  names  of  Isis. 
Strabo  informs  us,  that  at  Momemphis,  a sacred  cow  was  fed  in 
honour  of  Venus. 

25.  Amun,  the  Jupiter  of  the  Egyptians,  though  apparently 
a personage  of  much  less  importance  than  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Jupiter,  was  worshipped  by  the  Ammonians,  under  the  form  of 
a human  figure,  with  a ram’s  head.  Ilecataeus,  as  quoted  by 
Plutarch,  denies  that  this  term  is  the  proper  name  of  the  deity, 
and  observes,  very  truly,  that  it  is  an  Egyptian  word  meaning 
come , by  which  the  god  was  supplicated  to  appear.  The  word, 
however,  implies  also  glory,  or  splendour.  If  there  was  a more 
appropriate  term  for  this  deity,  it  may  possibly,  as  Mr.  Akerblad 
has  observed,  have  been  Ho,  which  was  the  Egyptian  name  of 
the  city,  called  by  the  Greeks  Diospolis  the  Less.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  Manetho  gives  us  a Zeus  distinct  from  Ammon, 
interposing  Tithoes  and  Susus  as  intermediate  kings. 

26.  Antaeus,  Elites , or  Mendes,  is  said  to  have  been  left  by 
Osiris  as  a viceroy  or  lieutenant  governor,  together  with  Busiris, 
for  the  assistance  of  Isis,  during  his  absence.  He  is  generally 
identified  with  Pan,  though  Diodorus  mentions  Pan  as  having 
accompanied  Osiris  on  his  expedition.  At  Mendes  a goat  was 
fed  in  honour  of  this  deity,  and  Plutarch  seems  to  say,  that  this 
goat  was  called  Apis,  as  well  as  the  bull  fed  at  Memphis.  He 
was  also  generally  represented  with  the  face  and  legs  of  a goat. 
Herodotus  calls  him  one  of  the  eight  gods,  older  than  the  twelve ; 
but  Diodorus  makes  the  eight  senior  gods  of  the  Egyptians  the 
Sun,  Cronus,  Rhea,  Ammon,  Juno,  Vulcan,  Vesta,  and  Mercury. 
Out  of  these,  however,  Juno  and  Vesta  cannot  easily  be  identi- 
fied in  the  Egyptian  mythology. 

27.  Busiris*  is  only  mentioned  by  Diodorus  as  a colleague 
of  Antaeus  in  his  government. 

* This  name  was  probably  added  to  the  Egyptian  Pantheon  by  the  Greeks.  It  seems 
to  be  formed  from  Osiris  with  the  article,  Pe-Osiris,  which  they  naturally  converted  into 
B 4vrmi(,  although  Diodorus  gives  a different  etymology  of  the  name  of  the  city  Busiris 
— “ the  tomb  of  Osiris”  (Be  Oshin).  The  legend  of  Busiris,  the  ruthless  son  of 
Poseidon,  who  put  all  strangers  to  death,  and  even  attempted  to  offer  up  Hercules  as 
a sacrifice,  perhaps  had  its  origin  in  Greece,  before  the  reign  of  the  Philhellene  Psatn- 
meticus,  at  a time  when  the  Greeks  still  regarded  Egypt  with  mysterious  dread.  See 
Muller’s  ‘Scientific  System  of  Mythology  * (Leitch’s  translation),  p.  114. — Ed • 
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28.  Macedon,  according  to  Diodorus,  was  a companion  of 
Osiris  in  his  expedition. 

29.  Bubastis  was  a sister  of  Horus,  preserved  and  nursed 
with  him  by  Buto  in  the  city  of  Butus.  She  is  compared 
by  various  authors  to  Artemis  or  Diana : Apuleius  gives  us 
Bubasthis  for  the  Egyptian  name  of  the  plant  Artemisia  ; and 
Bubastis  is  addressed  in  a Greek  epigram  in  the  place  of  Diana, 
considered  in  her  obstetrical  capacity. 

30.  Sarapis,  an  ancient  deity  of  the  Greeks,  was  raised  into 
a more  distinguished  rank  by  the  honours  paid  him,  as  identical 
with  Pluto,  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  who  had  found  an  image  of 
Pluto  at  Sinope,  accompanied  by  Cerberus  and  a dragon,  which 
he  brought  to  Alexandria,  and  established  in  the  Serapeum 
there,  as  belonging  to  Sarapis.  Some  of  the  ancients  were, 
however,  of  opinion,  that  the  word  Sarapis  meant  only  the 
feast  of  Apis;  and,  indeed,  the  Coptic  shaiiri,  which  signifies 
to  feast,  agrees  tolerably  well  with  this  etymology,  however  im- 
probable the  opinion  founded  on  it  may  be  esteemed.  Sarapis 
is  also  supposed  to  have  had  some  relation  to  the  regulation  of 
the  Nilometer,  which  consisted  of  a column  of  different  heights 
marked  on  it,  in  the  centre  of  a bath  or  well,  into  which  the 
water  of  the  river  was  admitted. 

31.  Esmunus,  or  Shmun,  was  the  eighth  son  of  Sadycus  by 
one  of  the  Titanides,  and  brother  of  the  Dioscuri  and  Cabiri ; 
all  of  them  names  which  seem  as  foreign  to  the  Egyptian  my- 
thology as  the  word  shmun  is  familiar  to  the  language,  meaning 
simply  eight.  He  is,  however,  said  by  Damascius  to  have  been 
the  Egyptian  Aesculapius,  although  Manetho  gives  the  name 
Tosorthrus  to  this  deity,  making  him  a son  of  Pan  and 
Hephaestobule. 

32.  Paamyles  is  mentioned  by  Hesychius  and  Plutarch  as 
a Priapic  deity  ; he  is  also  made  by  Cratinus  synonymous  with 
Socharis. 

33.  Tithrambo,  according  to  Epiphanius,  was  analogous  to 
the  Hecate  of  the  Greeks. 

34.  Tuermuthis,  though  generally  understood  to  be  only  a 
name  of  the  sacred  serpents  worn  in  the  crown  of  Isis,  is  distin- 
guished by  Epiphanius  as  an  independent  deity  ; and  if  we  may 
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judge  by  the  signification  of  the  Coptic  word,  which  moans  mor- 
tiferous,  her  character  must  have  been  somewhat  analogous  to 
that  of  Nemesis. 

35.  Canopus,  or  Canobus,  had  a temple  which  is  mentioned 
by  Dionysius  Periegetcs.  The  jars  called  Canopi  were  often 
made  porous  to  serve  as  filters,  and  are  mentioned  by  Hesy- 
chius,  in  the  word  Stactice ; but  we  are  not  exactly  informed 
how  far  they  were  connected  with  this  deity. 

36.  Menuthis  was  the  wife  of  Canopus,  and  seems  to  have 
given  her  name  to  a village  near  the  town  Canopus,  which  is 
mentioned  by  Stephanus.  Epiphanius  calls  her  Eumenuthis. 

37.  Besa  is  only  known  from  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who 
mentions  an  oracle  dependent  on  him. 

38.  Proteus,  though  noticed  as  a king  of  no  very  high  anti- 
quity, is  said  to  have  had  a temple  erected  to  him  as  a hero. 
Diodorus  says  that  his  Egyptian  name  was  Cetes ; though 
Herodotus,  as  in  other  instances,  fancies,  from  some  misappre- 
hension, that  the  Greek  and  Egyptian  names  were  identical ; 
and  he  observes,  that  similar  honours  were  also  paid  to  Perseus, 
another  hero  known  to  the  Greeks. 

39.  Nilub,  whether  as  a king  or  merely  as  a river,  appears 
to  have  received  divine  honours.  The  Egyptian  name  of  the 
Nile  seems  to  have  been  simply  raiARo ; the  Ethiopians  called 
it  Siris;  the  ameiri  of  Kircher’s  vocabulary  was  probably  a 
name  of  later  date, 

40.  Apis,  a bull  consecrated  to  Osiris,  was  fed,  with  divine 
honours,  at  Memphis,  the  principal  burying-place  of  that  deity, 
of  whose  soul  he  was  considered  as  the  living  image.  He  was 
all  over  black,  except  some  small  white  spots,  and  some  other 
particular  marks  not  of  common  occurrence.  He  was  some- 
times said  to  be  the  offspring  of  a cow  and  a ray  of  moonlight. 

41.  Mneuis,  or  Mnyis,  was  also  a black  bull,  sacred  to 
Osiris,  kept  at  Heliopolis,  although  some  authors  assert  that  he 
was  sacred  to  the  sun.  ./Elian  mentions  also  a black  bull  called 
Onuphis ; and  Macrobius  speaks  of  a bull  named  Paris,  or 
Bacis,  and  kept  at  Hermonthis.  For  the  cow  that  was  conse- 
crated to  Venus,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  particular  name 
has  been  recorded. 

VOL.  in.  * 
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Section  III. — Historiography  of  Egypt. 

The  early  history  of  Egypt  claims  a much  higher  antiquity 
than  that  of  almost  any  other  nation,  and  is  consequently 
involved  in  darkness  more  impenetrable.  It  is  utterly  impos- 
sible to  reconcile  the  accounts  of  various  authors  with  each 
other,  and  even  the  same  authors  are  not  always  consistent  with 
themselves.  But  some  little  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  compa- 
rative value  of  the  different  catalogues  of  sovereigns,  by  ob- 
serving which  of  them  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the 
greatest  number  of  respectable  and  unconnected  writers,  and  by 
inquiring,  at  the  same  time,  what  internal  evidence  they  afford 
of  truth  or  falsehood. 

The  only  original  authorities  on  which  we  can  depend,  for 
the  early  history  of  Egypt,  are  those  of  Herodotus,  Manetho, 
Eratosthenes,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Strabo,  all  of  whom  had 
been  more  or  less  in  the  country.  Herodotus  lived  soon  after 
the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Cambyses,  when  the  names  of  the 
later  monarchs  could  not  easily  have  been  forgotten.  The 
earlier  part  of  his  higtory  is  of  a much  more  apocryphal  nature  : 
he  does  not,  however,  continue  the  series  of  kings  further  back 
than  Sesostris  and  Moeris:  so  that  almost  all  his  names  are 
sufficiently  recent  to  be  considered  as  completely  within  the 
province  of  legitimate  history.  Manetho  lived  under  Ptolemy 
Philadelplius,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  three  books  of  the 
History  of  Egypt ; and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  extracts 
preserved  by  Josephus,  Eusebius,  and  Syncellus,  although  some 
of  them  have  passed  in  succession  from  one  compiler  to  another, 
are  in  general  perfectly  authentic.  How  much  of  the  work 
was  originally  fabulous,  and  how  much  has  been  distorted  by 
transposition  and  anachronism,  it  is  impossible  accurately  to 
determine  :*  but  besides  the  original  inadmissibility  of  the 
existence  of  so  long  a series  of  successive  generations,  the 

* M.  Champollion’s  discoveries,  to  which  he  was  led  by  several  passages  in  this 
article,  have  furnished,  together  with  the  Tablet  found  at  Abydos  by  Mr.  Rankes, 
a remarkable  confirmation  (at  least  so  far  as  the  names  in  the  latter  have  been  iden- 
tified) of  the  authenticity  of  Manetho’s  royal  chronological  canon,  which  had  been 
previously  considered  fabulous  by  the  majority  of  leamed  men. — Ed, 
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invention  of  which  may  possibly  have  been  derived  from  the 
same  national  vanity  that  led  the  priests  to  boast  to  Herodotus 
of  330  kings  between  Menes  and  Sesostris,  there  are  several 
coincidences  which  Marsham  has  pointed  out,  in  the  names  and 
qualifications  of  princes  mentioned  as  having  lived  at  very 
remote  times,  tending  strongly  to  encourage  the  opinion  that 
the  originals  of  the  stories  were  respectively  one  and  the  same 
person ; there  are  also  other  instances,  in  which  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  several  of  the  persons  enumerated  may  have  been 
contemporary  sovereigns  of  different  subdivisions  of  the  country, 
although  this  part  of  Marsham’s  theory  has  perhaps  been 
carried  a little  too  far  ; and  amidst  so  much  confusion,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  all  his  learning  and  all  his  ingenuity  have  been 
inadequate  to  the  establishment  of  any  satisfactory  result.  He 
holds  the  catalogue  of  Eratosthenes  in  high  and  just  estima- 
tion, although  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  strong  argument 
in  favour  of  its  authenticity,  which  has  been  deduced  from  the 
agreement  of  many  of  the  etymologies  with  the  acknowledged 
meaning  of  the  terms  in  the  Egyptian  language  ; an  agreement 
which  makes  it  more  than  probable  that  Eratosthenes,  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Energetes,  did  actually  receive 
these  names  and  their  interpretations  from  the  priests  of  Dios- 
polis.  This  interesting  catalogue  has  been  successively  copied 
by  Apollodorus,  Africanus,  Eusebius,  and  Syneellus;  but  how 
many  of  the  names  contained  in  it  were  really  those  of  actual 
sovereigns  of  Egypt,  and  how  many  had  been  negligently  or 
ignorantly  read  and  pronounced,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
ascertain  : it  can  only  be  observed  in  general,  that  scarcely  any 
of  them  are  found  in  the  works  of  other  chronologers  or  histo- 
rians. Diodorus  is,  on  the  whole,  a very  candid  and  judicious 
writer,  and  we  shall  hereafter  find  some  remarkable  evidence 
of  his  correct  knowledge  of  the  Egyptian  institutions,  although 
some  of  the  most  approved  critics  of  modern  times  have  enter- 
tained considerable  prejudices  against  him.  The  accuracy  and 
good  sense  of  Strabo  are  so  well  known,  that  we  can  only 
lament  the  paucity  of  the  historical  facts  that  can  be  collected 
from  him.  Besides  these  authors,  there  is  an  anonymous  chro- 
nicle copied  by  Africanus,  aud  from  him  by  Syneellus,  wliich 
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affords  a series  of  kings  somewhat  shorter  than  that  of  Manetho, 
and  more  regularly  filled ; it  seems,  however,  to  be  principally 
a compilation  from  Manetho,  with  some  regard  to  the  contem- 
porary events  of  the  scriptural  chronology. 

That  Menes,  whom  many  suppose  to  have  been  Misraira,  the 
son  of  Ham,  was  the  first  king  of  Egypt,  is  fully  agreed  by  all 
authors,  and  both  Manetho  and  Eratosthenes  make  his  imme- 
diate successor  Athothes;  and,  together  with  Herodotus, 
mention  Nitocris  as  one  of  the  early  queens.  Besides  these 
coincidences,  there  are  slight  resemblances  in  the  names  of  six 
or  seven  of  the  intermediate  personages  of  the  respective  lists ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  with  confidence,  that  the  cir- 
cumstance is  anything  more  than  accidental : and,  in  fact,  we 
find  little  or  no  collateral  confirmation  of  the  accuracy  of  any 
others  of  the  appellations,  till  we  come  down  to  the  18th 
dynasty  of  Manetho ; the  Phenician  shepherds,  who  are  referred 
to  the  17th,  being  little  mentioned  by  other  historians,  and  very 
few,  even  of  their  supposed  names,  having  been  preserved  by 
Manetho.  But  we  find  a particular  catalogue  of  the  18th 
dynasty  both  in  Josephus  and  in  Eusebius,  bringing  us  down  to 
the  time  of  Sesostris,  with  whom  the  histories  of  Herodotus  and 
Diodorus  may  be  said  to  begin.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the 
chronology  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  can  be  recovered  from  these 
documents,  it  will  stand  nearly  as  in  the  subjoined  table  ; the 
dates  being  deduced  from  the  lengths  of  the  several  reigns  as 
given  by  Manetho  alone,  taking  the  mean  of  the  different 
readings  of  the  numbers,  and  setting  out  with  the  presumption 
that  the  conquest  of  Psammenitus  by  Cambyses  happened  525 
years  b.c. 

According  to  Manetho. 


XVIII  Dynasty. 

Diospolitan. 

i. 

Thuthmosis,  or  Amosis . 

. reigned  24  years  1874 

B.C 

2. 

Chebron,  his  son  . 

. „ 13 

„ 1750 

>7 

8. 

Amenophthis 

• ,,  20 

„ 1737 

»* 

4. 

Ammessis,  sister 

. „ 18 

,,  1717 

»» 

5. 

Mesphres,  son  . . • 

. „ 16 

„ 1699 

7» 

6. 

Misphragmuthosis 

• „ 23 

„ 1683 

»» 

7. 

Thmosis,  or  Thuthmosis,  s.  . 

. 9 

„ 1660 

*» 
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8. 

Amenophis,  s. 

(“  Menmon  ") 

. reigned  31  years  1651 

B.G, 

9. 

Horus,  s 

• . 

• . . 

• 99 

41 

»» 

1620 

99 

10. 

Acenclires,  d. 

• • • 

• 99 

23 

*» 

1579 

•* 

11. 

Rathotis, 

sist. 

• • . 

• U 

15 

»» 

1556 

99 

12. 

Acencheres,  s. 

• • • 

• 99 

17 

>» 

1541 

19 

13. 

Accncheres,  ii. 

s. 

• »» 

11 

M 

1524 

99 

14. 

Armais 

• 

• • • 

• 99 

6 

11 

1513 

99 

15. 

Ramesses.  s. 

. 1 

16. 

Arm  esses  Miamun,  s.  J * 

• 99 

68 

»» 

1507 

99 

17. 

Amenophis,  or 

Ammenoph  . 

• »» 

15 

*9 

1439 

99 

XIX  Dynasty. 

Diospolitan 

18. 

Sethosis, 

or  Sesostris  . 

• 99 

53 

11 

1424 

99 

19. 

Rapsaccs 

• 

• 

• »» 

63 

»» 

1371 

99 

20. 

21. 

Ammenephthes 

Ramoses 

I-  • • 

• 99 

60 

11 

1308 

99 

22. 

Ammenemes 

• • • 

* >* 

15 

>» 

1248 

99 

23. 

Thuoris 

• 

9 • • 

• n 

7 

*» 

1233 

99 

XX  Dynasty. 

Diospolitan 

24 — 35.  Twelve  kings  . 

• 99 

125 

*9 

1226 

99 

XXI  Dynasty 

Tanite. 

36. 

Smendes 

1» 

26 

I) 

1101 

99 

37. 

Psusennes  . 

• • • 

• 99 

41 

11 

1075 

99 

38. 

Nephelcheres 

• . . 

• 99 

4 

t» 

1034 

99 

39. 

Amenophthis 

. . • 

• »» 

9 

»» 

1030 

99 

40. 

Osochon 

• 

• • • 

• 99 

6 

1021 

99 

41. 

Psinaches 

• • • 

• 99 

9 

»> 

1015 

99 

42.. 

Psusennes  . 

. 

• 99 

35 

»» 

1006 

9| 

XXII  Dynasty. 

Bub&stite. 

43. 

Sesonchosis  . 

... 

• n 

21 

11 

971 

99 

44. 

Osorchon 

• 

. • • 

• »> 

15 

99 

950 

99 

45. 

...  -I 

935 

99 

46. 

.... 

• • 

• . • 

• »» 

25 

47. 

. . . J 

48. 

Tacellothis  . 

• • • 

• »* 

13 

99 

910 

99 

49. 

. . . .] 

897 

99 

50. 

• • • 

• *» 

42 

51. 
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XXIII  Dynasty.  Tanite. 


52. 

Petuliastes  (I.  Olymp.)  . 

• 

. reigned  30  years 

855 

B.C 

53. 

Osorchon 

• 

• »*  9 ft 

825 

y» 

54. 

Psammus 

• 

• » 10  n 

816 

ii 

55. 

Zet ... 

* 

• it  31  „ 

806 

XXIV  Dynasty. 

Saifce. 

56. 

Bocchdris  . 

• 

. „ 44  „ 

775 

ii 

XXV  Dynasty. 

Ethiopian. 

57. 

Sabacon 

# 

• 11  10  11 

731 

ii 

58. 

Sevechus 

• 

• „ 13  „ 

721 

n 

59. 

Tarachus  . . 

• 

• ii  19  n 

708 

ii 

XXVI  Dynasty. 

Saite. 

60. 

Ammeres  . , 

. „ 12  „ 

689 

ii 

61. 

Stephinates  . . 

• ii  7 ii 

677 

ii 

62. 

Ncchepsus  . 

• ii  On 

670 

ii 

63. 

Nechao 

•99  3 99 

664 

it 

64. 

Psammitichus 

• 91  *13  n 

656 

it 

65. 

Nechao  ii.  . 

• ii  0 ii 

608 

ii 

66. 

Psanimuthis . 

. „ 12  „ 

602 

ii 

67. 

Vaphrcs 

. „ 22  „ 

590 

ii 

68. 

Amosis 

« ft  ^ tt 

568 

if 

69. 

Psammecheritus  . . 

•ii  0„ 

525 

ii 

According  to  Herodotus. 

1. 

Sesostris,  M.  18. 

10. 

Sahacus,  M.  57. 

2. 

Pheros,  s. 

11. 

Sethon,  M.  58. 

3. 

Proteus. 

12. 

Dodecarchia. 

4. 

Rhampsinitus. 

13. 

Psammitichus,  M.  64. 

5. 

Cheops  (Pyr.) 

14. 

Necos,  s.  M.  65. 

6. 

Chephrcn  (Pyr.) 

15. 

Psammis,  M.  66. 

7. 

Mycerinus  (Pyr.) 

16. 

A pries,  M.  67. 

8. 

Asychis,  M.  40? 

17. 

Amasis,  M.  68. 

9. 

Anysis,  M.  41  ? t 

18. 

Psammcnitus,  M. 

69. 

According  to  Diodorus. 

(After  Osymandyas,  and  21.  Romphis,  H.  4. 
many  more.)  22 — 28.  Nilus  and  others. 

1.  Scsoosis,  M.  18.  29.  Chcmmis,  H.  5. 
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2.  Sesoosis,  ii.  8. 

(Nuncoreus,  another  son.) 

3,  ...  Many  others. 

17. ?  Ammosis. 

1 8.  Actisanes. 

19.  Mendes  or  Marus  (Lab.) 

M.  36? 

Interregnum  of  five  genera- 
tions. 

20.  Cetes  or  Proteus,  H.  3. 


30.  Ceplires,  H.  6. 

31.  Mycerinus,  H.  7. 

32.  Bocchoris,  M.  56. 

33.  Sabbacon,  M.  57.  ' 

34.  Dodeeareliia,  H.  12. 

35.  Psammetichus,  M.  64. 
36 — 39.  Four  generations. 

40.  Apries,  M.  67. 

41.  Amasis,  M.  68. 


It  is  only  in  the  name  and  order  of  the  nine  last  sovereigns, 
that  the  three  catalogues  agree  so  well  os  to  be  considered  as 
fully  confirming  each  other : before  these,  the  Asychis  and  Anysis 
of  Herodotus  are  not  unlike  the  Osochon  and  Psinaches  or 
Sin&ches,  which  stand  together  at  a much  earlier  period,  in  the 
longer  list  of  Manetho.  The  Cheops,  or  Chemmis,  Chephren, 
and  Mycerinus  of  the  two  Greek  historians,  supposed  to  be  the 
builders  of  the  pyramids,  are  nowhere  found  in  Manetho,  who 
attributes  some  of  these  extraordinary  edifices  to  the  fourth 
dynasty,  in  which  we  have  Suphis,  Suphis,  and  Mencheres, 
each  supposed  to  have  reigned  more  than  sixty  years,  the  names 
having  so  much  of  general  resemblance  to  those  of  Herodotus, 
that  they  may  easily  have  been  corruptions  of  the  same  origi- 
nals. It  is  impossible  to  conjecture  what  date  wc  ought  to 
assign  to  this  dynasty,  although  it  is  remarkable  that  the  names 
and  characters  of  several  of  the  kings  agree  sufficiently  well 
with  those  of  Sesostris  and  his  immediate  predecessors,  which 
occur  much  later  in  the  catalogue.  But,  considering  that  not 
a single  hieroglyphical  representation  has  yet  been  discovered 
about  the  pyramids,  there  is  no  reason  to  induce  us  to  bring 
down  their  date  so  low  as  to  this  period,  much  less  to  bglieve, 
with  Herodotus,  that  they  were  built  only  twelve  generations 
before  the  time  of  Cambyses.  The  third  pyramid,  in  Afri- 
canus's  extract  from  Manetho,  is  attributed  to  Nitocris,  who  is 
referred  to  the  sixth  dynasty.  The  different  passages  of  Ma- 
netho, which  Syncellus  has  copied  from  Africanus  and  from 
Eusebius,  exhibit  many  other  variations,  both  in  names  and 
dates,  which  would  require  the  catalogue  to  be  considerably 
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extended,  if  we  admitted  into  it  all  the  personages  enumerated  ; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  a comparison  with  other  authorities 
makes  it  more  desirable  that  we  should  abridge  the  whole 
period  by  about  300  years  out  of  the  1350  which  it  occupies,  in 
order  that  Thuthmosis  or  Amosis  might  become  contemporary 
with  Moses,  as  Josephus  makes  him.  But  it  is  obvious  that 
this  degree  of  anachronism  is  not  enough  to  vitiate  the  general 
truth  of  Manetho's  statement  of  the  names  and  order  of  suc- 
cession of  the  sixty  or  seventy  sovereigns  preceding  Cambyses  ; 
at  the  same  time  we  must  admit  the  accuracy  of  the  respective 
dates  with  considerable  latitude,  and  the  more  as  their  antiquity 
becomes  greater.  Thus  the  taking  of  Troy  is  mentioned  as 
having  bapjtencd  in  the  time  of  Thuoris,  the  commencement  of 
whose  reign  our  catalogue  makes  1233  b.  c.,  that  is,  only  50 
years  earlier  than  the  date  assigned  to  this  event  from  other 
authorities ; and  Petubastes,  who  is  said  to  have  been  reigning 
at  the  institution  of  the  Olympiads,  stands  full  50  years  too  far 
back  for  the  commencement  of  the  Olympic  era,  though  he  is 
somewhat  more  modern  than  the  date  at  which  Iphitus  is  said 
to  have  instituted  the  games.  It  would,  however,  be  unreason- 
able to  expect,  considering  the  imperfect  nature  of  the  evidence 
that  we  possess,  a coincidence  much  more  accurate. 


Section  IV. — Of  the  Egyptian  Calendar. 

From  the  chronology  of  Egypt,  we  may  pass  very  naturally 
to  the  consideration  of  its  calendar,  which  has  often  been  a sub- 
ject of  speculation  both  with  critics  and  with  astronomers.  The 
inquiry  is  in  itself  somewhat  intricate  ; but  the  principal  diffi- 
culties have  arisen  from  the  ignorance  or  carelessness  of  the 
Greek  authors  who  have  written  on  the  Egyptian  mythology. 
The  Baron  Alexander  von  Humboldt  and  Mr.  Jomard  have 
displayed  great  learning  and  research  in  collecting  authorities 
on  this  subject ; and  nothing  is  wanting  to  establish  the  pro- 
priety of  their  acquiescence  in  the  opinion  of  Petavius,  except 
a little  less  indulgence  for  the  extreme  inattention  of  Plutarch, 
and  a more  marked  deference  to  the  inqxirtant  testimony  of 
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Eratosthenes,  a writer  whose  catalogue  of  the  Egyptian  kings 
has  been  noticed,  as  bearing  intrinsic  marks  of  the  authenticity 
of  his  information,  and  whose  competency,  as  an  accomplished 
astronomer,  to  discuss  the  regulation  of  the  calendar,  is  of  still 
greater  notoriety.  Geminus,  a Greek  astronomer  of  the  Au- 
gustan age,  has  very  distinctly  stated,  that  the  later  Greeks  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  mentioning  the  Egyptian  festivals  as  con- 
nected with  particular  seasons  of  the  year,  in  spite  of  the 
clearest  evidence  that  their  mythological  year  consisted  of  365 
days  only,  and  that  their  anniversary  festivals  must  necessarily 
have  passed  in  succession  through  every  part  of  the  natural 
year.  “ It  is  a common  and  inveterate  error  among  the  Greeks,” 
says  Geminus,  “ to  believe  that  the  festival  of  Isis  happens  at 
the  winter  solstice.  This  was  'indeed  true  120  years  ago  ; but 
it  is  now  a month  earlier;  and  such  a mistake  betrays  the 
grossest  ignorance  of  the  Egyptian  calendar.  In  former  ages, 
this  festival  was  celebrated  not  only  as  late  as  the  winter  sol- 
stice, but,  at  an  earlier  period  of  time,  even  at  the  summer 
solstice ; as  Eratosthenes  expressly  states  in  his  Commentary 
upon  the  Octaeterides"  ( Geminus  in  Pctav.  Uranoloyia.  Par. 
1630,  f.  p.  33.) 

The  later  inhabitants  of  lower  Egypt,  and  especially  the 
Greeks  of  Alexandria,  had  certainly  a stationary  as  well  as  a 
wandering  year ; but  this  was  no  other  than  the  Julian  year, 
which  was  introduced  here  some  little  time  after  its  establish- 
ment in  other  parts  of  the  Roman  empire ; and  which  was  pro- 
bably the  only  year  ever  employed  by  the  Coptic  Christians, 
although  it  can  scarcely  have  been  adopted  at  any  time  by 
the  Pagan  Egyptians.  The  common  opinion  is,  that  the  Julian 
calendar  was  established  at  Alexandria,  in  the  year  25  b.  c., 
the  first  month  Thoth  then  beginning  on  the  29th  of  August, 
as  the  Coptic  year  continued  to  do  ever  after.  Thus  Vanslcb 
found  in  the  seventeenth  century,  that  Thoth  began  on  the  8th 
of  September  N.  S.,  which  was  the  29th  of  August  O.  S.  A 
passage  of  Theon,  in  his  Commentary  on  Ptolemy , would  rather 
incline  us  to  fix  on  the  1st  September  for  the  beginning  of  the 
Alexandrian  year ; but  the  ecclesiastical  authority  is  more 
direct,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  present  usage  of  the  Abyssi- 
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liian  church.  Tlie  quadriennial  intercalation  of  a sixth  supple- 
mentary day  took  place,  according  to  the  Abbe  Boyer,  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year  after  the  Julian  bissextile ; so  that,  in 
the  year  preceding  the  bissextile,  the  first  of  Tlioth  happened  on 
the  30th  of  August.  From  these  authorities,  we  hare  no  diffi- 
culty in  ascertaining  the  beginning  of  the  ancient  or  moveable 
Egyptian  year  for  any  earlier  or  later  period  ; reckoning  both 
ways,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  in  Julian  years. 


B.C.  1500  2nd  Sept.  O.S. 
1400  8th  Aug. 

1300  14th  July. 
1200  19  th  June. 
1100  25th  May. 
1000  30th  April. 
900  5th  April. 

800  11  tli  March. 
700  16th  Feb. 

600  21st  Jan. 

500  26th  Dec. 


B.C.  400  1st  Dec. 
300  6th  Nov. 
200  12th  Oct. 
100  17th  Sept. 
B.  of  C.  23rd  Aug. 
100  29th  July. 
200  4th  July. 
300  9th  June. 
400  15th  May. 
500  20th  April, 


It  is  of  importance,  in  the  discussion  of  some  representations 
of  astronomical  objects,  to  determine  at  what  time  of  the  year 
the  sun  entered  the  respective  signs,  according  to  the  Egyptian 
calendar,  or,  more  particularly,  what  was  the  sun's  place  in 
the  starry  zodiac  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  for  different 
periods  of  time.  Taking  then  6 h.  9’  8"  for  the  excess  of 
the  sidereal  above  the  Egyptian  year,  we  find  that  1424  Julian 
years  were  required  for  a complete  revolution  of  the  sun’s 
place  on  the  1 Tlioth,  and  119  for  each  sign.  Now  since, 
about  a century  before  the  establishment  of  the  Julian  calendar, 
the  sun  entered  Libra  on  the  24th  of  September ; and  since  the 
Egyptian  year  began  on  that  day,  in  120  b.  c.,  it  follows  that 
Libra  had  been  the  first  constellation  during  the  whole  of  the 
preceding  century  ; for,  at  this  period,  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  signs  of  the  ecliptic  agreed  very  nearly  with  those  of 
the  corresponding  constellations  of  the  zodiac.  The  first 
constellation  of  the  Egyptian  year  will  therefore  stand  nearly 
thus  : 
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rom  1552  B.C. 
to  1433  tin 
1314  Si 
1196  25 
1077  n 
958  o 
840 
722  X 
603  ~ 


484  VS 
365  / 
247  ni 
128  21= 
9 nR 
A.C.  110  ,0 
228  $ 
347  n 


We  may  take,  for  an  example  of  an  Egyptian  date,  that  of 
the  Rosetta  stone,  in  the  ninth  year  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  or 
196  n.  c.,  when  the  Egyptian  year  must  have  begun  on  the 
11th  of  October:  consequently  the  first  of  the  sixth  month, 
Mechir,  was  the  9th  of  March,  and  the  1 8th  of  Mechir,  which 
is  made  synonymous  with  the  4th  of  Xanthicus,  the  26th  of 
March  : so  that  Xanthicus  must  constantly  have  begun  on  the 
22nd  of  March,  if  the  intercalations  were  properly  adjusted  ; 
and  this  agrees  sufficiently  well  with  Usher’s  table  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian “ lunar”  months,  which  may  therefore  be  supposed 
to  have  been  generally  employed  by  the  Greeks  in  Egypt. 

If  we  attempt  to  determine  the  date  of  a given  monument 
from  astronomical  symbols  contained  in  it,  we  must  suppose 
that  they  represented  the  state  of  the  heavens  with  respect  to 
the  Egyptian  year  at  the  time  in  question.  Tlius,  in  the  zodiacs 
of  the  ruins  at  and  near  Esne  or  Latopolis,  the  constellation 
Pisces  seems  to  be  the  first  sign,  as  it  really  was,  about  800  b.c. 
or  in  the  time  of  Bocchoris  and  of  the  Ethiopian  dynasty.  It  is, 
however,  equally  possible,  that  Virgo  may  have  been  intended 
for  the  first  sign,  and  this  would  answer  either  to  the  century 
immediately  preceding  the  birth  of  Christ,  or  to  a period  four- 
teen centuries  earlier.  The  zodiac  at  Dendera  appears  to  begin 
with  Leo  ; and  unless  we  suppose  its  antiquity  extravagantly 
great,  we  must  refer  to  the  time  of  Tiberius,  as  Visconti  has 
indeed  already  remarked.  Mr.  Hamilton  has  confirmed  this 
opinion  by  the  collateral  evidence  of  inscriptions  in  honour  of 
the  Roman  emperors : although  with  respect  to  the  difference 
of  time  implied  by  the  difference  of  a sign  in  the  beginning  of 
the  zodiacs,  he  is  rather  inclined  to  adopt  the  sentiments  of 
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Lalande,  who  refers  it  to  the  effect  of  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes ; imagining,  without  any  kind  of  authority,  that  the 
division  of  the  signa  corresponded  to  the  period  of  the  solstices, 
a period  which  never  constituted  a marked  feature  in  the 
Egyptian  calendar. 

In  the  zodiac  at  Esne,  the  sign  Libra  is  denoted,  as  is  usual 
in  the  Roman  representations,  by  a female  holding  the  balance  ; 
while  the  Egyptian  constellation,  in  most  other  instances,  is 
without  the  female.  Servius,  however,  informs  us,  that  the 
Romans  borrowed  this  sign  from  the  Egyptians,  the  Greek 
astronomers  having  considered  it  as  a part  of  the  Scorpion  ; so 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  question  the  antiquity  of  the  ceiling, 
from  the  occurrence  of  this  constellation  in  it.  The  sign  Cancer, 
both  here  and  elsewhere,  has  eight  feet,  and  it  has  certainly  no 
connexion  with  the  figure  of  the  sacred  beetle,  which  occurs 
many  thousands  of  times  in  other  places,  but  never  with  more 
than  six  feet 

The  beetles  in  the  zodiac  of  Dendera  have  a very  different 
signification,  and  the  whole  representation  is  much  more  of  a 
mythological  than  of  an  astronomical  nature.  The  beetle  near 
the  beginning  of  the  zodiac  is  the  well  known  symbol  of  gene- 
ration, and  be  is  in  the  act  of  depositing  his  globe  : on  the 
opposite  side,  at  the  end  of  the  zodiac,  is  the  head  of  Isis,  with 
her  name  as  newly  born;  both  the  long  female  figures  are 
appropriate  representations  of  the  mother ; and  the  zodiac 
between  them  expresses  the  “ revolving  year”  which  elapsed 
between  the  two  periods.  This  explanation  is  completely  con- 
firmed by  a similar  representation  of  two  female  figures  on  the 
ceiling  of  the  first  tomb  of  the  kings  at  Byban  El  Molouk  ; 
one  with  the  beetle,  the  other  with  the  name  of  the  personage 
just  born  : between  them,  instead  of  the  zodiac,  are  two  tablets, 
divided  into  270  squares,  or  rectangles,  corresponding  to  the 
number  of  days  in  nine  Egyptian  months,  with  ten  circles  placed 
at  equal  distances,  probably  intended  to  represent  full  moons, 
and  relating  to  the  ten  incomplete  lunations  to  which  these 
days  must  belong.  The  number  270  is  too  remarkable  to  be 
supposed  to  have  been  introduced  by  mere  accident ; and  when 
the  argument  is  considered  as  a confirmation  of  other  evidence. 
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in  itself  sufficiently  convincing,  the  whole  must  be  allowed  to 
be  fully  conclusive. 

There  is  indeed  little  chance  of  our  discovering  any  astro- 
nomical records  of  importance  among  the  profusion  of  hiero- 
glyphical  literature  which  is  still  in  existence.  Herodotus  tells 
us,  that  the  Greeks  derived  their  acquaintance  with  astronomy 
from  the  Babylonians,  though  they  were  supposed  to  have 
learned  the  elements  of  geometry  from  the  Egyptians : and  it 
is  well  known  that  Ptolemy  the  astronomer,  who  lived  at  Alex- 
andria, and  who  must  have  had  easy  access,  as  well  as  Eratos- 
thenes before  him,  to  all  the  knowledge  of  the  Egyptian  priests, 
refer  to  no  Egyptian  observations,  but  employs  the  Babylonian 
records  of  eclipses  which  had  happened  a few  centuries  before 
his  time  ; records,  which,  as  Pliny  informs  us,  were  preserved 
on  a particular  kind  of  bricks,  the  same,  perhaps,  that  have 
been  brought  to  Europe  in  our  own  times,  as  undeciphered 
specimens  of  the  nail,  or  arrow  headed  character.  But  a certain 
degree  of  geometrical  knowledge  can  scarcely  be  denied  to  a 
people,  who  had  made  very  considerable  progress  in  sculpture 
and  architecture,  at  a time  when  all  Europe  was  immersed  in 
the  profoundest  barbarism,  and  who  must  necessarily  have  had 
frequent  occasion  for  the  employment  of  agrarian  measurements. 
The  Egyptians  must  also  have  been  good  practical  chemists ; 
so  far,  at  least,  as  was  required  for  the  preparation  of  brilliant 
and  diversified  and  durable  pigments : and  even  their  devotion 
to  alchemy,  which  derives  its  name  from  having  been  the  secret 
or  dark  study  of  Egypt,  must  have  led  them  to  make  some 
little  progress  in  experimental  philosophy,  although  neither 
their  manufacturers  nor  their  magicians  could  have  any  right 
to  boast  of  solid  acquirements  in  genuine  science. 

The  months  of  the  fixed  or  Alexandrian  year  were  these : 


1. 

Thotli  . . 

. began 

29th  August,  O.S. 

2. 

Paopi  . . 

• »> 

28th  September. 

3. 

Athor  . . 

• »» 

28th  October. 

4. 

Clioeak  . . 

27  th  November. 

5. 

Tobi . . . 

• »> 

27th  December. 

6. 

Mechir  . . 

• M 

26th  January. 

7. 

Phamenoth  . 

« »» 

25th  February. 
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8. 

Pharmntlii  . 

. began 

27th  March 

9. 

Pashons  . . 

• ft 

26th  April. 

10. 

Paoni  . . 

• »» 

26th  May. 

11. 

Epep  • • 

• M 

25th  June. 

12. 

Mesore  . . 

• tt 

25th  July. 

The  years  are  commonly  dated  from  the  era  of  the  martyrs 
of  Diocletian,  beginning  in  the  autumn  of  284. 

Section  V. — Egyptian  Customs  and  Ceremonies. 

Herodotus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Plutarch,  have  entered 
at  large  into  an  account  of  the  manners  and  opinions  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians ; hut  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  in  what 
precise  proportion  we  ought  to  consider  their  information  as 
accurate.  A few  insulated  observations  are,  however,  suf- 
ficiently striking  to  attract  our  attention  ; and  there  are  some 
passages  of  Strabo,  whose  veracity,  with  respect  to  what  he  had 
seen,  is  undoubted,  that  will  serve  to  afford  us  an  introductory 
view  of  some  of  their  usages.  He  gives  us,  for  example,  an 
interesting  description  of  the  usual  form  of  the  Egyptian 
temples,  and  of  the  habits  of  the  sacred  animals,  which  were 
frequently  kept  in  them.  “ At  the  entrance  of  the  sacred  in- 
closure,” he  says  (Book  17),  “there  is  a paved  area,  about  a 
hundred  feet  wide,  or  a little  less,  and  three  or  four  times  as 
long,  or  sometimes  even  more ; this  area  is  called  the  dromus, 
or  course,  as  in  the  line  of  Callimachus,  * This  sacred  course 
the  great  Anubis  claims.’  On  each  side  of  the  whole  length 
of  this  area  is  a row  of  sphinxes  of  stone,  at  the  distance  of  30 
feet,  or  a little  more,  from  each  other ; one  row  on  the  right 
hand,  and  the  other  on  the  left.  Beyond  these  is  the  first  great 
propylon  ; then,  as  you  advance,  a second  and  a third ; their 
number  not  being  limited,  any  more  than  that  of  the  sphinxes, 
but  both  varying  in  various  temples,  as  well  as  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  dromus.  Next  to  the  propyla  is  the  temple,  pro- 
perly so  called,  consisting  of  a large  and  splendid  pronaos,  and 
a moderate  cclla  or  secos,  without  any  image,  at  least  in  a 
human  form,  but  commonly  with  the  representation  of  some 
animal.  On  each  side  of  the  pronaos  there  is  a projecting 
wing ; that  is,  a wall  of  equal  height  with  the  temple  ; at  the 
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beginning  of  the  wings,  their  distance  from  each  other  is  a little 
more  than  the  breadth  of  the  extreme  border  of  the  temple, 
but  as  we  advance  forwards,  they  incline  till  it  becomes  about 
80  or  90  feet.  The  walls  are  sculptured  with  the  representa- 
tions of  large  figures,  in  the  style  of  the  Etruscan,  or  the  very 
ancient  Greek  decorations.  Some  of  their  buildings  are  en- 
cumbered with  a multitude  of  columns,  as  at  Memphis,  in  a 
barbarous  style  of  architecture ; for,  besides  that  the  columns 
are  heavy,  and  numerous,  and  in  a variety  of  rows,  they  have 
nothing  graceful  or  picturesque  about  them,  but  merely  exhibit 
ill  directed  labour,  without  good  taste. 

“ At  Heliopolis  we  saw  some  large  buildings  appropriated  to 
the  accommodation  of  the  priests  ; and  it  is  said  that  this  colony 
or  college  was  formerly  remarkable  for  the  residence  of  philo- 
sophers and  astronomers ; but  their  habits  and  studies  are  no 
longer  of  so  refined  a nature.  It  was  here  that  Plato  and 
Eudoxus  passed  a considerable  time  ; and,  as  some  say,  not 
less  than  thirteen  years  ; for  the  priests  were  very  cautious  of 
imparting  their  knowledge  ; and  though  courted  patiently  by 
all  sorts  of  attentions,  would  at  last  only  communicate  to  them 
a small  part  of  the  theorems  which  they  had  discovered.  They 
taught  them,  however,  the  true  length  of  the  year,  as  exceed- 
ing 365  days ; hut  the  Greeks  were  not  accurately  acquainted 
with  its  magnitude,  until  they  had  obtained  translations  of  the 
sacred  commentaries  of  the  Egyptians. 

“ At  Memphis,  the  capital  of  Egypt,  there  are  several  temples, 
among  which  is  that  of  Apis,  or  Osiris,  where  the  bull  Apis  is 
fed,  in  a sacred  stable,  being  honoured  as  a deity : he  has 
white  spots  on  his  forehead,  and  on  some  other  small  part3  of 
his  body,  but  with  this  exception  he  is  completely  black.  In 
front  of  the  stable  is  a court,  with  another  stable  appropriated 
to  his  mother : into  this  court  the  bull  is  turned  at  certain 
hours,  especially  when  he  is  to  be  exhibited  to  strangers,  who, 
however,  arc  allowed  to  see  him  at  other  times  through  a 
window  of  his  stable : when  he  has  leaped  about  and  taken  his 
exercise,  he  is  soon  shut  up  again.  In  the  dromus  of  the 
temple  of  Vulcan  it  is  usual  to  exhibit  combats  of  bulls,  the 
animals  being  fed  for  this  express  purpose.  There  is  also  a 
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temple  of  Aphrodite  or  Venus,  and  another  of  Serapis  in  a very 
sandy  place,  where  we  saw  some  of  the  sphinxes  already  buried 
up  to  the  necks  by  the  effect  of  the  winds.” — “ In  the  city  of 
Arsinoe,  which  was  formerly  called  Crocodilopolis,  the  crocodile 
is  worshipped,  and  a sacred  crocodile  is  kept  in  a pond,  who  is 
perfectly  tame,  and  familiar  with  the  priests.  He  is  called 
Suchus ; they  feed  him  with  corn,  and  meat,  and  wine,  which 
are  continually  brought  him  by  strangers.  The  friend  who 
conducted  us  had  provided  a cake,  and  some  meat,  and  a vessel 
of  water  and  honey  : we  found  him  on  the  bank  of  his  pond  ; 
the  priests  held  open  his  mouth,  while  one  of  their  number  put 
the  cake  and  the  meat  into  it,  and  then  poured  the  liquor  on 
them ; the  animal  then  jumped  into  the  pond,  and  crossed  to 
the  opposite  side,  where  he  was  again  fed  in  a similar  manner, 
with  the  offerings  of  another  visitor.”  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  in  the  days  of  Augustus  these  sacred  animals  were  not 
regarded  with  much  more  awe  than  the  inmates  of  a menagerie 
in  modem  times. 

The  stories  of  Herodotus,  though  told  with  an  elegant 
simplicity,  and  with  every  appearance  of  good  faith,  are  by  no 
means  free  from  a frequent  mixture  of  fable  ; and,  with  respect 
to  his  Egyptian  etymologies,  he  is  almost  universally  mistaken  ; 
but  his  account  of  the  ceremonies  observed  in  the  preparation 
of  the  mummies  has  many  marks  of  authenticity,  and  he  is  per- 
fectly correct  in  asserting  that  the  most  splendid  of  the  coffins 
are  formed  in  imitation  of  the  figures  of  Osiris  ; a circumstance 
which  he  could  not  easily  have  conjectured  without  direct  and 
accurate  information. 

There  is,  however,  a still  stronger  confirmation  of  the 
veracity  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  from  the  coincidence  of  a number 
which  he  mentions,  with  a variety  of  Egyptian  monuments  still 
existing.  He  tells  us  that  a talent  of  silver  was  sometimes 
exjiended  on  the  funeral  of  an  individual . “ The  relations  of 

the  deceased  announce,”  he  says,  “ to  the  judges,  and  to  all  the 
connexions  of  the  family,  the  time  appointed  for  the  ceremony, 
which  includes  the  passage  of  the  deceased  over  the  lake  or 
canal  of  the  nome  to  which  he  belonged.  Tuo  and  forty  judges 
are  then  collected,  and  arranged  in  a semicircle,  which  is 
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situated  beyond  the  canal ; the  boat  is  prepared,  and  the  pilot 
is  called  by  the  Egyptians  Charon  ; whence  it  is  said  that 
Orpheus  borrowed  the  mythological  character  of  this  personage. 
Before  the  coffin  is  put  into  the  boat,  the  law  permits  any  one 
that  chooses  to  produce  his  accusations ; and  if  it  is  proved 
that  the  life  of  the  deceased  was  criminal,  the  funeral  is  pro- 
hibited, while  all  false  accusations  are  severely  punished.  If 
there  are  no  accusations,  or  when  they  have  been  repelled,  the 
relations  of  the  deceased  lay  aside  their  lamentations,  and 
pronounce  his  encomiums ; asserting  that  he  is  about  to  pass  a 
happy  eternity  with  the  pious,  in  the  regions  of  Hades ; and 
the  body  is  finally  deposited  in  the  catacomb  prepared  for  it.” 
The  history  of  so  extraordinary  a ceremony  certainly  required 
some  confirmation  to  make  it  appear  consistent  with  probability  ; 
but  the  number  of  forty  tyvo  judges  is  found  in  a great  variety 
of  pictorial  representations,  and  in  some  inscriptions,  so  that 
the  account  must  have  been  given  by  a person  well  acquainted 
with  the  practice  of  the  country ; and,  when  thus  established, 
it  demonstrates  also  the  truth  of  the  received  opinion,  that  the 
Egyptians  believed  in  a future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. (See  Vol.  II.  p.  19  of  this  work.) 

In  cases  of  civil  law  suits,  the  number  of  judges,  according 
to  the  same  author,  was  only  thirty ; their  president  wearing  a 
breast  plate  adorned  with  jewels,  which  was  called  Truth.  The 
eight  books  of  the  laws  were  placed  near  the  judges : the 
pleadings  of  the  advocates  were  all  conducted  in  writing  only, 
in  order  that  the  feelings  of  the  judges  might  not  be  improperly 
biassed  by  the  too  energetic  eloquence  of  an  impassioned  orator  ; 
and  the  president  delivered  the  sentence  of  his  colleagues,  by 
the  form  of  touching  the  successful  party  with  the  symbol  of 
justice  which  he  wore. 

Section  VI. — Analysis  of  the  triple  inscription  of  Rosetta. 

Having  acquired  some  preliminary  notions  of  the  mythology 
and  history,  and  chronology  and  institutions,  of  ancient  Egypt, 
we  may  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  its  written  language  and 
literature,  as  far  as  they  are  likely  to  be  recovered  from  existing 
monuments ; and,  first  of  all,  we  must  inquire  into  the  best 
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mode  of  obtaining  some  satisfactory  conclusions  from  the  in- 
valuable inscriptions  in  honour  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes ; which 
contain  the  only  authentic  specimen  in  existence  of  hierogly- 
phical  characters  expressly  accompanied  by  a translation. 

The  block  or  pillar  of  black  basalt,  found  by  the  French  in 
digging  up  some  ground  at  Rosetta,  and  now  placed  in  the 
British  Museum,  exhibits  the  remains  of  three  distinct  inscrip- 
tions : and  the  last,  which  is  in  Greek,  ends  with  the  infor- 
mation, that  the  decree,  which  it  contains,  was  ordered  to  be 
engraved  in  three  different  characters,  the  sacred  letters,  the 
letters  of  the  country,  and  the  Greek.  Unfortunately  a con- 
siderable part  of  the  first  inscription  is  wanting  : the  beginning 
of  the  second,  and  the  end  of  the  third,  are  also  mutilated  ; so 
that  we  have  no  precise  points  of  coincidence  from  which  we 
can  set  out,  in  our  attempts  to  decipher  the  unknown  characters. 
The  second  inscription,  which  it  will  be  safest  to  distinguish  by 
the  Greek  name  enchorial,  signifying  merely  the  characters 
“ of  the  country,”  notwithstanding  its  deficiencies  near  the 
beginning,  is  still  sufficiently  perfect  to  allow  us  to  compare  its 
different  parts  with  each  other,  and  with  the  Greek,  by  the 
same  method  that  we  should  employ  if  it  were  entire.  Thus, 
if  w'c  examine  the  parts  corresponding,  in  their  relative  situation, 
to  two  passages  of  the  Greek  inscription  in  which  Alexander 
and  Alexandria  occur,  we  soon  recognise  two  well  marked 
groups  of  characters  resembling  each  other,  which  we  may 
therefore  consider  as  representing  these  names ; a remark  which 
was  first  made  by  Mr.  de  Sacy,  in  his  Letter  relating  to  this 
inscription.  A small  group  of  characters,  occurring  very  often 
in  almost  every  line,  might  be  either  some  termination,  or  some 
very  common  particle : it  must,  therefore,  be  reserved  till  it  is 
found  in  some  decisive  situation,  after  some  other  words  have 
been  identified,  and  it  will  then  easily  be  shown  to  mean  and. 
The  next  remarkable  collection  of  characters  is  repeated  twenty 
nine  or  thirty  times  in  the  enchorial  inscription  ; and  we  find 
nothing  that  occurs  so  often  in  the  Greek,  except  the  word  king, 
with  its  compounds,  which  is  found  about  thirty  seven  times. 
A fourth  assemblage  of  characters  is  found  fourteen  times  in 
the  enchorial  inscription,  agreeing  sufficiently  well  in  frequency 
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with  the  name  of  Ptolemy,  which  occurs  eleven  times  in  the 
Greek,  and  generally  in  passages  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
enchorial  text  in  their  relative  situation : and,  by  a similar 
comparison,  the  name  of  Egypt  is  identified,  although  it  occurs 
much  more  frequently  in  the  enchorial  inscription  than  in  the 
Greek,  which  often  substitutes  for  it  country  only,  or  omits  it 
entirely.  Having  thus  obtained  a sufficient  number  of  common 
points  of  subdivision,  we  may  next  proceed  to  write  the  Greek 
text  over  the  enchorial,  in  such  a manner  that  the  passages 
ascertained  may  all  coincide  as  nearly  as  possible  ; and  it  is 
obvious  that  the  intermediate  parts  of  each  inscription  will  then 
stand  very  near  to  the  corresponding  passages  of  the  other. 

In  this  process,  it  will  be  necessary  to  observe  that  the  lines 
of  the  enchorial  inscription  are  written  from  right  to  left,  as, 
Herodotus  tells  us,  was  the  custom  of  the  Egyptians  ; the 
division  of  several  words  and  phrases  plainly  indicating  the 
direction  in  which  they  are  to  be  read.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  distinct  bieroglyphical  inscriptions,  engraved  on  different 
monuments,  differ  in  the  direction  of  the  corresponding  cha- 
racters : they  always  face  the  right  or  the  left  of  the  spectator 
according  as  the  principal  personages  of  the  tablets,  to  which 
they  belong,  are  looking  in  the  one  or  the  other  direction  ; 
where,  however,  there  are  no  tablets,  they  almost  always  look 
towards  the  right ; and  it  is  easily  demonstrable  that  they  must 
always  have  been  read  beginning  from  the  front,  and  proceeding 
to  the  rear  of  each  rank.  But  the  Egyptians  seem  never  to 
have  written  alternately  backwards  and  forwards,  as  the  most 
ancient  Greeks  occasionally  did.  In  both  cases,  however,  the 
whole  of  the  characters  thus  employed  were  completely  reversed 
in  the  two  different  modes  of  using  them,  as  if  they  were  seen 
in  a glass,  or  printed  off  like  the  impression  of  a seal. 

By  pursuing  the  comparison  of  the  inscriptions,  thus  arranged, 
we  ultimately  discover  the  signification  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  individual  enchorial  words ; and  the  result  of  the  inves- 
tigation leads  us  to  observe  some  slight  differences  in  the  form 
and  order  of  some  parts  of  the  different  inscriptions,  which  are 
indicated  in  the  “ conjectural  translation,”  published  in  the 
Archaeologia  and  in  the  Museum  Criticum.  The  degree  of 
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evidence  in  favour  of  the  supposed  signification  of  each  assem- 
blage of  characters  may  be  most  conveniently  appreciated,  by 
arranging  them  in  a lexicographical  form,  according  to  the 
words  of  the  translation ; the  enchorial  words  themselves  not 
readily  admitting  a similar  arrangement : but  the  subject  is  not 
of  sufficient  interest  for  the  public,  to  make  it  necessary  that 
this  little  lexicon  should  be  engraved  at  length. 

It  might  naturally  have  been  expected  that  the  final  cha- 
racters of  the  enchorial  inscription,  of  which  the  sense  is  thus 
determined  with  tolerable  certainty,  although  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  Greek  is  wanting,  would  have  immediately  led  us 
to  a knowledge  of  the  concluding  phrase  of  the  distinct  hiero- 
glyphical  characters,  which  remains  unimpaired.  But  the 
agreement  between  the  two  conclusions  is  by  no  means  precise  ; 
and  the  difficulty  can  only  be  removed  by  supposing  the  king 
to  be  expressly  named  in  the  one,  while  he  is  only  designated 
by  his  titles  in  the  other.  With  this  slight  variation,  and  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  singular  accident,  that  the  name  of 
Ptolemy  occurs  three  times  in  a passage  of  the  enchorial  in- 
scription, where  the  Greek  has  it  but  twice,  we  proceed  to 
identify  this  name  among  the  sacred  characters,  in  a form 
sufficiently  conspicuous,  to  have  been  recognised  upon  the  most 
superficial  examination  of  the  inscriptions,  if  this  total  disagree- 
ment of  the  frequency  of  occurrence  had  not  imposed  the  con- 
dition of  a long  and  laborious  investigation,  as  an  indispensable 
requisite  for  the  solution  of  so  much  of  the  enigma : this  step, 
however,  being  made  good,  we  obtain  from  it  a tolerably  correct 
scale  for  the  comparative  extent  of  the  sacred  characters,  of 
which  it  now  appears  that  almost  half  of  the  lines  are  entirely 
wanting,  those  which  remain  being  also  much  mutilated.  Such 
a scale  may  also  be  obtained,  in  a different  manner,  by  marking, 
on  a straight  ruler,  the  places  in  which  the  most  characteristic 
words,  such  as  god,  king,  priest,  and  shrine  occur,  in  the  latter 
parts  of  the  other  inscriptions,  at  distances  proportional  to  the 
actual  distances  from  the  end  ; and  then  trying  to  find  cor- 
responding characters  among  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  first  in- 
scription, by  varying  the  obliquity  of  the  ruler,  so  as  to  cor- 
respond to  all  possible  lengths  which  that  inscription  can  be 
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supposed  to  have  occupied,  allowing  always  a certain  latitude 
for  the  variations  of  the  comparative  lengths  of  the  different 
phrases  and  expressions.  By  these  steps  it  is  not  very  difficult 
to  assure  ourselves,  that  a shrine  and  a priest  are  denoted  by 
representations  which  must  have  been  intended  for  pictures  of 
objects  denoted  by  them ; and  this  appears  to  be  the  precise 
point  of  the  investigation  at  which  it  becomes  completely  de- 
monstrative, and  promises  a substantial  foundation  for  further 
inferences.  The  other  terms,  god  and  king,  are  still  more 
easily  ascertained,  from  their  situation  near  the  name  of 
Ptolemy. 

The  most  material  points  of  the  three  inscriptions  having 
been  thus  identified,  they  may  all  be  written  side  by  side,  and 
the  sense  of  the  respective  characters  may  be  still  further 
investigated,  by  a minute  comparison  of  the  different  parts  with 
each  other.  The  last  line  of  the  sacred  characters,  with  the 
corresponding  parts  of  the  other  inscriptions,  will  serve  as  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  result  that  has  been  attained  from  these 
operations.  (Plate  V.  M.) 

In  thus  comparing  the  enchorial  with  the  sacred  characters, 
we  find  many  coincidences  in  their  forms,  by  far  too  accurate 
to  be  compatible  with  the  supposition  that  the  enchorial  could 
be  of  a nature  purely  alphabetical.  It  is  evident,  for  example, 
that  the  enchorial  characters  for  a diadem,  an  asp,  and  ever- 
living,  are  immediately  borrowed  from  the  sacred.  But  this 
coincidence  can  certainly  not  be  traced  throughout-  the  in- 
scriptions ; and  it  seemed  natural  to  suppose,  that  alphabetical 
characters  might  be  interspersed  with  hieroglyphics,  in  the  same 
way  that  the  astronomers  and  chemists  of  modern  times  have 
often  employed  arbitrary  marks,  as  compendious  expressions  of 
the  objects  which  were  most  frequently  to  be  mentioned  in  their 
respective  sciences.  But  no  effort,  however  determined  and 
persevering,  had  been  able  to  discover  any  alphabet,  which 
could  fairly  be  said  to  render  the  inscription,  in  general,  at  all 
like  what  was  required  to  make  its  language  intelligible  Egyp- 
tian ; although  most  of  the  proper  names  seemed  to  exhibit  a 
tolerable  agreement  with  the  forms  of  letters  indicated  by  Mr. 
Akerblad ; a coincidence,  indeed,  which  might  be  found  in  the 
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Chinese,  or  in  any  other  character  not  alphabetical,  if  they 
employed  words  of  the  simplest  sounds  for  writing  compound 
proper  names. 

The  question,  however,  respecting  the  nature  of  the  enchorial 
character,  appears  to  be  satisfactorily  decided  by  a comparison 
of  various  manuscripts  on  papyrus,  still  extant,  with  each  other. 
Several  of  these,  published  in  the  great  Description  de  F Kgypte , 
have  always  been  considered  as  specimens  of  the  alphabetical 
writing  of  the  Egyptians,  and  certainly  have  as  little  appearance 
of  being  imitations  of  visible  objects,  as  any  of  the  characters 
of  this  inscription,  or  as  the  old  Arabic  or  Syriac  characters,  to 
which  they  bear,  at  first  sight,  a considerable  resemblance. 
But  they  are  generally  accompanied  by  tablets,  or  delineations 
of  certain  scenes,  consisting  of  a few  visible  objects,  either 
detached,  or  placed  in  certain  intelligible  relations  to  each 
other ; and  we  may  generally  discover  traces  of  some  of  these 
objects,  among  the  characters  of  the  text  that  accompanies 
them.  A similar  correspondence  between  the  text  and  the 
tablets  is  still  more  readily  observable  in  other  manuscripts, 
written  in  distinct  hieroglyphics,  slightly  yet  not  inelegantly 
traced,  in  a hand  which  appears  to  have  been  denoted  by  the 
term  hieratic  ;*  and  by  comparing  with  each  other  such  parts 
of  the  texts  of  these  manuscripts,  as  stand  under  tablets  of  the 
same  kind,  we  discover,  upon  a very  minute  examination,  that 
every  character  of  the  distinct  hieroglyphics  has  its  corre- 
sponding trace  in  the  running  hand ; sometimes  a mere  dash  or 
line,  but  often  perfectly  distinguishable,  as  a coarse  copy  of  the 
original  delineation,  and  always  alike  when  it  answers  to  the 
same  character.  The  particular  passages  which  establish  this 
identity,  extending  to  a series  of  above  ten  thousand  characters, 
have  been  enumerated  in  the  Museum  Criticum ; they  have 
been  copied  in  adjoining  lines,  and  carefully  collated  with  each 
other ; and  their  number  has  been  increased,  by  a comparison 
with  some  yet  unpublished  rolls  of  papyrus,  lately  brought  from 
Egypt.  A few  specimens  from  different  manuscripts  will  be 

• The  characters  here  referred  to  «re  called  by  Champollion  linear  hieroglyphics, 
which  scarcely  form  a class  by  themselves,  and  the  term  hieratic  he  more  correctly 
applied  to  the  cursive  manuscripts  on  papyrus  generally  found  with  mummies. Ed. 
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sufficient  to  show  the  forma  through  which  the  original  repre- 
sentation has  passed,  in  its  degradation  from  the  sacred  cha- 
racter, through  the  hieratic,  into  the  epistolographic,  or  common 
running  hand  of  the  country.  (Plate  V.  N.) 

It  seems  at  first  sight  incomprehensible,  that  this  coincidence, 
or  rather  correspondence,  should  not  be  equally  observable  in 
the  two  inscriptions  of  the  Rosetta  stone,  which,  if  the  enchorial 
character  is  merely  a degradation  of  the  sacred,  must  naturally 
be  supposed  to  be  as  much  alike  as  those  of  the  different  manu- 
scripts in  question ; while,  in  reality,  we  can  but  seldom  trace 
any  very  striking  analogy  between  them.  But  the  enchorial 
character,  having  been  long  used  in  rapid  writing,  and  for  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  life,  appears  to  have  become  so  indistinct 
in  its  forms,  that  it  was  often  necessary  to  add  to  it  some 
epithet  or  synonym,  serving  to  mark  the  object  more  distinctly  : 
just  as,  in  speaking  Chinese,  when  the  words  are  translated 
from  written  characters  into  a more  limited  number  of  sounds, 
it  is  often  necessary,  on  account  of  the  imperfection  of  the  oral 
language,  to  add  a generic  word,  in  order  to  determine  the 
signification,  and  to  read,  for  example,  a goose  bird,  when  a 
goose  only  is  written,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  some  other 
idea  implied  by  a similar  sound ; and  even  in  English  we  might 
sometimes  be  obliged  to  say  a yeic  tree,  in  order  to  distinguish 
it  from  a ewe  sheep,  or  you  yourself,  or  the  letter  u.  The  en- 
chorial character,  therefore,  though  drawn  from  the  same  source, 
can  scarcely,  in  this  form,  be  called  the  same  language  with 
the  sacred  hieroglyphics,  which  had  probably  remained  unal- 
tered from  the  earliest  ages,  while  the  running  hand  admitted 
all  the  variations  of  the  popular  dialects,  and  bore  but  a faint 
resemblance  to  its  original  prototype.  Indeed,  if  it  had  been 
completely  identical,  there  could  have  been  no  propriety  in 
repeating  the  inscription  with  so  slight  a change  of  form. 

The  rituals  and  hymns,  contained  in  the  manuscripts  which 
have  been  mentioned,  are  probably  either  of  higher  antiquity 
than  the  inscription  of  Rosetta,  or  had  preserved  a greater 
purity  of  character,  as  having  been  continually  copied  from  older 
originals.  It  is  also  remarkable,  that,  in  one  of  these  rolls  of 
papyrus,  engraved  by  Denon,  the  introduction  is  in  the  sacred 
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character,  and  some  of  the  phrases  contained  in  it  may  he 
observed  to  be  repeated  in  the  subsequent  part  of  the  manuscript, 
which  is  in  a kind  of  running  hand,  though  somewhat  less  de- 
graded than  in  most  other  instances. 

It  was  not  unnatural  to  hope,  that  the  comparison  of  these 
different  manuscripts  would  have  assisted  us  very  materially  in 
tracing  back  all  the  enchorial  characters  to  the  corresponding 
hieroglyphics,  as  far  as  the  parts  of  the  respective  inscriptions 
remain  entire,  and  even  in  filling  up  the  deficiencies  of  the 
sacred  characters,  where  they  are  wanting ; and  something  has 
certainly  been  gained  from  it  with  respect  to  the  names  of 
several  of  the  deities ; but  on  account  of  the  differences  which 
had  crept  in  between  the  forms  of  the  language  expressed  by 
the  sacred  and  the  cursive  characters,  the  advantage  has  hitherto 
been  extremely  limited.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  a con- 
dition inseparable  from  the  whole  of  this  investigation,  that  its 
steps  should  be  intricate  and  laborious,  beyond  all  that  could 
have  been  imagined  from  our  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject ; 
and  that,  while  a number  of  speculative  reasoners  have  persuaded 
themselves,  at  different  times,  that  they  were  able  to  read 
through  a hieroglyphical  inscription  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner,  beginning  at  either  end,  as  it  might  happen,  the  only 
monument  that  has  afforded  us  any  real  foundations  for  reason- 
ing on  the  subject,  is  more  calculated  to  repress  than  to  encou- 
rage our  hopes  of  ever  becoming  complete  masters  of  the  ancient 
literature  of  Egypt;  although  it  i3  unquestionably  capable  of 
serving  as  a key  to  much  important  information,  with  respect  to 
its  history  and  mythology  ; nor  is  it  by  any  means  impossible, 
that  a careful  consideration  of  other  monuments  already  known, 
or  of  such  as  are  now  discovered  from  day  to  day,  may  enable 
us  to  detect  a number  of  unknown  characters,  so  situated  with 
respect  to  others,  which  are  already  understood,  as  to  carry  with 
them  their  own  interpretation,  supported  by  a degree  of  evidence 
far  exceeding  mere  conjecture.  We  are  now  to  proceed  to  an 
enumeration  of  the  principal  characters,  which  have  already  been 
rendered  intelligible. 
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Section  VII. — Rudiments  of  a Hieroglyphical  Vocabulary. 

A.  Deities.  (Plate  I.) 

1,  2.  The  word  God  is  always  represented  in  the  inscrip- 
tion of  Rosetta,  and  often  in  many  others,  by  a character 
resembling  a particular  kind  of  hatchet,  which  is  delineated 
repeatedly  at  Medinet  Abou,  as  a weapon  in  the  hands  of 
warriors,  and  is  even  found  among  the  modern  weapons  en- 
graved by  Denon  ( Plate  XCV.).  This  character  is  frequently 
exchanged,  in  parallel  passages  of  different  manuscripts,  or  of 
the  same,  for  a figure  sitting  or  standing  without  distinct  arms 
or  feet,  either  with  a human  head  or  a hawk’s  head  ; or  some- 
times, by  a deviation  from  the  correct  nature  of  an  abstract  or 
general  term,  with  the  heads  of  different  animals,  according  to 
the  character  of  the  deity  to  whom  it  is  applied.  But  in  the 
inscription  of  Rosetta,  this  symbol  appears  to  be  exclusively 
appropriated  to  the  gods  in  their  judicial  capacity ; and  it 
occurs  several  times  in  the  term  meaning  lawful,  n.  151.  This 
interpretation  is  also  fully  justified  by  the  testimony  of  Plu- 
tarch, that  “the  figures  of  judges  were  represented  without 
hands.” 

3.  A Goddess  is  denoted  by  the  hatchet  or  sitting  figure, 
with  the  addition  of  the  female  characteristic,  generally  as  a 
termination  ; but  sometimes  the  simple  character  is  applied  to 
gods  and  goddesses  indifferently.  The  semicircle  and  oblique 
oval,  distinguishing  the  feminine  gender,  are  observable  in 
almost  all  well  marked  names  of  females  found  in  different 
tablets,  and  the  crooked  line,  which  corresponds  to  them,  in  the 
enchorial  character  of  the  stone  of  Rosetta,  may  be  distinguished 
at  the  end  of  each  of  the  five  names  of  females  that  occur  in  the 
inscription,  n.  58,  60,  69,  70,  71.  Occasionally  the  character- 
istic is  prefixed,  and  this  position  agrees  better  with  the  Coptic 
ti,  which  distinguishes  a female : nor  must  we  omit  to  observe, 
that  a semicircle  seems  to  answer  to  the  T in  some  other  cases, 
and  is  always  expressed  in  the  running  hand  by  the  character 
which  Mr.  Akerblad  calls  t or  d,  and  which  is  also  exactly  the 
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Syriac  t.  The  asp  or  basilisc  standing  erect  is  a symbol  of 
divinity,  which  occurs  on  the  green  sarcophagus,  called  the 
tomb  of  Alexander,  and  elsewhere,  instead  of  the  more  ordinary 
character.  In  a few  instances,  the  semicircle  is  found  without 
the  oblique  oval  (n.  57.) 

4.  The  plural,  Gods,  is  formed  by  repeating  the  character 
three  times,  or  by  placing  three  dashes  after,  or  sometimes 
before  it.  In  the  enchorial  inscription,  the  dashes  are  united 
into  a crooked  line,  and  are  placed  in  this  instance  both  before 
and  after  the  principal  character ; but,  in  general,  the  second 
line  is  straighter  than  the  first.  The  dual  is  expressed  by  a 
double  character  only,  (n.  57.) 

5.  A winged  globe,  sometimes  flattened,  as  if  intended  for  an 
egg,  but  often  coloured  red,  is  very  commonly  represented  as 
hovering  over  a hero,  and  generally  occupies  the  lintel  of  some 
of  the  doors  of  a temple.  A globe  nearly  similar  is  also  some- 
times connected  with  the  head  and  tail  of  a serpent,  bearing  the 
symbol  of  life,  which  is  the  common  characteristic  of  a deity. 
There  can,  therefore,  be  no  objection  to  considering  these  re- 
presentations as  belonging  to  the  Agathodaemon,  or  Chnuphis  of 
the  Greek  authors ; and  the  same  symbol  is  sometimes  found  in 
the  text  of  an  inscription,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pictural 
representation ; so  that  its  sense  may  be  considered  as  tolerably 
well  ascertained  ; but  the  evidence  being  somewhat  indirect,  the 
name  is  inserted  in  smaller  characters,  the  same  distinction 
being  also  observed  in  other  instances.  Mr.  Bruce  informs  us, 
in  his  letter  to  Wood,  that  in  some  parts  of  the  Tunisian 
dominions,  serpents  are  still  regarded  as  a kind  of  good  angels. 
The  Chnubis,  or  Chnumis,  of  the  amulets,  is  generally  repre- 
sented as  a serpent  with  a human  head,  or  with  that  of  a lion ; 
and  the  former  combination  is  not  uncommon  in  the  tablets  of 
the  manuscripts  ; but  the  hieroglyphic  denoting  it  is  a long  un- 
dulated line,  totally  distinct  from  this  character. 

6.  The  symbol,  often  called  the  Hieralpha,  or  sacred  a,  cor- 
responds, in  the  inscription  of  Rosetta,  to  phthah,  or  Vulcan, 
one  of  the  principal  deities  of  the  Egyptians ; a multitude  of 
other  sculptures  sufficiently  prove,  that  the  object  intended  to 
be  delineated  was  a plough  or  hoe ; and  we  are  informed  by 
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Eusebius,  from  Plato,  that  the  Egyptian  Vulcan  was  considered 
as  the  inventor  of  instruments  of  war  and  of  husbandry.  In 
many  other  inscriptions,  the  pedestal  or  pulley  is  used  indiffer- 
ently for  the  plough.  Horapollo  tells  us,  that  Vulcan  was 
denoted  by  a beetle ; and  the  Monticaelian  obelise  of  Kircher 
has  the  plough  on  three  sides,  and  the  beetle  on  the  fourth : 
Horapollo,  however,  is  seldom  perfectly  correct ; and  the  names 
of  different  divinities  are  frequently  exchanged  on  the  banners 
of  the  same  obelise ; nor  is  there  any  clear  instance  of  such  an 
exchange  of  the  plough  for  the  beetle  as  occurs  perpetually  in 
tbe  case  of  the  pedestal.  The  beetle  is  frequently  used  for  the 
name  of  a deity  whose  head  either  bears  a beetle,  or  is  itself  in 
the  form  of  a beetle ; and  in  other  instances  the  beetle  has 
clearly  a reference  to  generation  or  reproduction,  which  is  a 
sense  attributed  to  this  symbol  by  all  antiquity ; so  that  it  may 
possibly  sometimes  have  been  used  as  a synonym  for  Phtliah,  as 
the  father  of  the  gods.  The  plough  is  very  rarely  found  as  the 
name  of  a personage  actually  represented,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
say  under  what  form  the  Egyptian  V ulcan  was  chiefly  worshipped ; 
but  on  the  tablet  of  a Horus  of  bad  workmanship,  belonging  to 
the  Borgian  Museum,  he  is  exhibited  with  a hawk’s  head, 
holding  a sphere ; while  in  the  great  ritual  of  the  Description 
de  TEgypte , Ant.  II.  PI.  72,  Col.  104,  he  seems  to  be  represented 
by  a figure  with  a human  head ; an  exchange,  however,  which 
is  very  common  in  some  other  cases,  with  respect  to  these  two 
personifications,  though  it  does  not  extend  to  the  substitution  of 
the  heads  of  different  animals  for  each  other. 

7.  Ammon,  the  Egyptian  Jupiter,  is  sufficiently  identified  by 
a combination  of  evidence  of  various  kiuds,  although  no  single 
link  of  the  chain  extends  very  far.  A figure  with  a ram’s  bead 
is  denoted,  both  on  the  green  sarcophagus,  and  on  the  temple  at 
Elephantine,  by  a water  jar,  sometimes,  but  not  always,  accom- 
panied by  a bird : now  a water  jar  of  this  form  is  constantly 
converted,  in  the  running  hand  of  the  manuscripts,  into  a cha- 
racter like  a z ; and  this  character,  in  the  enchorial  text  of 
Rosetta,  is  made  to  express  the  name  of  Jupiter ; a fact  which 
confirms  the  testimony  of  the  Greek  authors,  who  consider  the 
Egyptian  Jupiter  as  having  been  represented  with  a ram’s  head. 
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A similar  figure  is  found  at  Edfou,  or  Apollinopolis  Magna, 
and  at  Esne  or  Latopolis : the  temple  at  Edfou  seems  to  have 
been  dedicated  by  Amenophis  or  Mcramon  ; and  be  appears  to 
be  called  lover  of  Ammon,  that  is,  miamun,  which  is  not  unlike 
the  name  memnon. 

8.  The  common  astronomical  diagram  for  the  sun,  ©,  seems 
to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Latin  astrologers  from  their 
masters  in  Egypt ; since  it  is  not  very  probable  that  both  should 
have  employed  a point  in  the  centre  of  the  circle,  without  some 
communication  with  each  other ; the  circle  alone  having  been 
mentioned  by  some  of  the  Greek  authors,  who  say,  that  it  was 
the  symbol  of  the  sun.  The  deity  Rf.  or  Pure  is  indicated  by 
this  character  followed  by  an  upright  bar ; and  the  circle  is 
often  enveloped  in  a coil  of  the  body  of  a serpent ; an  oval  and 
an  arm  also  often  follow  the  circle.  The  enchorial  name  of  the 
sun  is  extremely  like  that  which  corresponds  in  the  manuscripts 
to  this  hieroglyphic ; and  a similar  circle,  with  rays  diverging 
from  it,  though  seldom  exactly  in  straight  lines  (N.  160),  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  “ enlightening,”  or  “ rendering  illustrious 
and  it  has  also  been  observed  by  some  of  the  French,  who  have 
been  in  Egypt,  to  stand  in  several  inscriptions  with  a manifest 
reference  to  light.  The  circle  occurs  also  as  a part  of  the 
terms  month  and  day  (N.  178,  179).  In  the  great  Hieratic 
Ritual,  and  in  some  other  manuscripts,  this  name  of  Phre 
occurs  very  frequently  under  or  near  the  tablet  which  contains 
a representation  of  the  sun  shining,  as  well  asunder  the  next  to 
it,  which  exhibits  a head  rising  out  of  a lotus,  an  emblem,  men- 
tioned by  Plutarch  as  relating  to  the  sun,  which  here  is  made  to 
spring  from  the  pedestal  (No.  6),  as  the  sun  is  said  to  have 
been  the  offspring  of  Phthah.  Whatever  plant  this  lotus  may 
have  been,  it  certainly  does  not  much  resemble  the  nelumbo  of 
the  cast,  which  some  imagine  to  have  been  the  original  emblem 
of  fertility,  'flic  name  Phre  is  almost  the  only  intelligible  com- 
bination of  letters  that  ever  occurs  on  the  Abraxas  or  amulets ; 
and  the  monster,  to  which  it  relates,  has  generally  radiations 
from  its  head,  and  is  surrounded  by  six  stars.  The  tablets  of 
the  sun  in  the  manuscripts  exhibit  also  little  genii  worshipping 
him,  each  of  which  is  always  marked  “ star  god.” 
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9.  The  name  of  Rhea  may,  without  impropriety,  be  assigned 
to  a female  personage  very  commonly  accompanying  the  sun, 
and  distinguished  by  many  of  his  attributes;  although  the 
evidence  would  have  been  somewhat  more  conclusive,  if  the 
name  had  been  found  attached  to  the  figure  of  the  mother  in 
the  tablet  of  the  birth  of  Isis.  On  the  coffins  of  the  mummies, 
this  personage  is  generally  represented  with  outstretched  wings; 
in  other  tablets  without  wings : but  she  carries  in  both  cases  a 
circle  on  her  head,  emblematic  of  the  sun.  If  we  consider  the 
analogy  of  the  hieroglyphic  name  only,  we  should  be  disposed 
to  interpret  it  as  meaning  the  wife  or  sister  of  Ammon. 

10.  Ion,  the  Moon,  is  not  a deity  of  very  frequent  occur- 
rence ; but  the  character  is  easily  interpreted,  both  from  its 
form,  and  from  its  being  found,  in  a different  position,  as  a part 
of  the  word  month.  (No.  179.)  At  Dendera  this  character  is 
accompanied  by  the  epithet  God,  and  without  any  female  ter- 
mination, as  well  as  in  several  passages  of  an  epistolographic 
manuscript  sent  home  by  Mr.  Bankes ; a circumstance  which  is 
favourable  to  the  opinion  that  Ioh  was  considered  as  masculine 
in  mythology  as  well  as  in  grammar,  just  as  Men  or  Lunus  was 
sometimes  made  masculine  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ; the 
fact,  however,  is  not  absolutely  decisive  of  this  question,  since 
the  character  is  not  accompanied  by  the  delineation  of  any  per- 
sonification of  the  deity. 

11.  The  historical  description  of  the  god  Thoth,  or  Hermes, 
as  the  scribe  or  secretary  of  Osiris,  and  the  inventor  of  writing, 
sufficiently  identifies  him  with  the  person  who  is  perpetually 
represented  standing  before  Osiris,  and  writing  with  a quill  or 
a style  on  a square  or  oblong  tablet.  He  has  always  the  head 
of  an  ibis,  and  this  bird,  standing  on  a perch,  constitutes  his 
hieroglyphical  name,  as  the  ibis  is  known  to  have  been  the 
emblem  of  Thoth ; the  hieroglyphic  for  letters,  N.  103,  is  also 
frequently  found  among  his  titles ; and  all  these  circumstances 
abundantly  confirm  the  opinion  of  his  true  character,  which 
Zoega  and  others  have  already  advanced  from  conjecture  only. 
The  enchorial  name  is  much  disfigured,  but  the  manuscripts 
exhibit  a character  which  may  serve  to  supply  the  connecting 
link,  and  another  abridgment  of  the  name  which  deviates  still 
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more  widely  from  the  original,  being  simply  the  common  sub- 
stitute for  a feather,  which  here  seems  to  stand  for  the  whole 
bird,  or  perhaps  merely  for  a feather  which  is  often  found  pro- 
jecting from  the  end  of  the  perch.  Next  to  Osiris,  we  find  that 
Thoth  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  any  other  deity  in 
the  great  ritual ; and  it  is  probable  that  the  mummies  of  the 
ibis,  which  are  so  commonly  found,  were  preserved  in  honour  of 
him.  The  semicircle  with  two  oblique  dashes,  under  the  perch, 
seems  to  correspond  to  the  epithet  “ great  and  great  ” of  the 
Rosetta  inscription,  this  character  being  generally  significative 
of  a dual.  The  scale  with  eight  dashes  and  two  other  charac- 
ters is  also  very  frequently  employed  as  an  epithet,  and  some- 
times as  a synonym  of  Thoth  : it  seems  to  mean  “ dispenser 
of  the  eight  treasures  or  laws  of  the  country,”  for  Diodorus 
informs  us  that  the  principal  laws  of  Egypt  were  contained  in 
eight  books. 

12.  The  name  of  Osiris  is  found,  with  the  epithet  “ divine,” 
in  a great  majority  of  all  the  mythological  inscriptions  that  have 
yet  been  discovered  ; so  that  this  circumstance  alone  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  it  must  have  been  that  of  the  principal  deity  of 
Egypt.  The  enchorial  character  of  the  inscription  of  Rosetta  is 
readily  identified,  and  it  agrees  perfectly  well  with  that  of  the 
manuscripts  answering  to  the  eye  and  the  throne  ; so  that  the 
manuscripts  here  completely  supply  the  want  of  that  part  of 
the  stone  which  contained  the  name  in  the  sacred  character. 
This  name  is  also  universally  annexed  to  the  great  figure  which 
is  found  at  the  end  of  almost  all  the  manuscripts,  and  on  the 
coffins  of  mummies,  holding  a hook  and  a whip  or  fan,  and  of 
which  the  small  detached  images  are  also  extremely  com- 
mon. In  the  sculptured  inscriptions,  the  eye  generally  pre- 
cedes the  throne  ; in  the  running  hand  of  the  manuscripts,  and 
on  the  coffins  of  some  mummies,  apparently  of  later  date,  the 
eye  sometimes  follows.  Plutarch  had  perhaps  been  rightly 
informed  respecting  this  character,  but  by  a mistake,  which  was 
easily  committed  from  a want  of  perfect  recollection,  he  has 
called  it  “ an  eye  and  a sceptre and  this  combination  has 
not  been  recognised  as  the  name  of  a deity,  though  a symbol 
something  like  it  occurs  in  some  of  the  tablets.  The  pictured 
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delineation  of  Osiris  has  indifferently  a human  head  or  that  of 
a hawk,  but  never  that  of  any  other  animal.  The  tear,  N.  100, 
seems  also  sometimes  to  have  been  used  as  an  emblem  of  Osiris, 
as  well  as  of  Apis  and  Mneuis,  who  were  considered  as  repre- 
sentations of  him.  The  name  is  found  perpetually  on  monu- 
ments of  all  kinds  as  an  epithet  of  a departed  person,  and  this 
is  one  great  reason  of  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence. 

13.  Arueris,  the  Apollo  of  the  Egyptian  mythology,  is  suf- 
ficiently identified  by  the  comparison  of  various  inscriptions 
with  the  fragment  of  Ilermapion,  preserved  by  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  as  the  translation  of  the  inscription  on  a particular 
obelise,  with  which,  however,  it  does  not  exactly  agree,  although 
its  style  completely  resembles  that  of  the  Egyptian  inscriptions 
in  general,  and  the  beginning  corresponds  perfectly  well  to 
the  beginning  of  almost  all  the  obelises  in  existence,  supposing 
only  the  hawk  to  be  part  of  the  name  of  Arueris ; which  is, 
besides,  an  inference  extremely  probable,  from  the  tablets  of 
several  of  the  obelises  representing  a deity  characterized  by  a 
hawk  with  two  bars,  and  styled  the  son’  of  another  personage 
who  seems  to  be  the  sun,  as  Apollo  is  called  by  Hermapion, 
and  Arueris  by  Plutarch.  Mr.  Hamilton  has  also  given  us  a 
Greek  inscription  of  Ombos,  in  which  Arueris  is  made  synony- 
mous with  Apollo ; although  the  hieroglyphics,  which  have 
been  copied  from  this  temple,  afford  us  uo  assistance  in  the 
inquiry.  The  sort  of  ladder,  which  occurs  as  a second  name  of 
Arueris,  is  found  prefixed  to  the  hawk  in  its  usual  form,  on  the 
obelise  at  Wanstead  figured  by  Gordon,  and  on  the  frize  of 
Montagu  and  Ficoroni  ( Hierogl . Eg.  Soc.  7 Eo  p ; 9 Lk)  ; and 
it  follows  it  on  a statue  of  Pococke  (Vol.  i.  p.  212).  Arueris  is 
commonly  represented  either  with  a human  head,  or  with  that 
of  a hawk,  bearing  a disc,  as  that  of  the  sun  is  also  generally 
depicted ; and  in  plate  138  of  Denon,  the  two  deities  seem  in 
some  measure  confounded.  The  Egyptian  name  may  be  inter- 
preted “ evening  sun,”  as  emblematic  of  the  repose  of  victory 

— ER  RDHI  RE. 

14.  Isis,  the  sister  and  wife  of  Osiris,  is  very  naturally 
denoted  by  the  throne  with  the  female  termination  ; and,  in 
more  than  one  instance,  the  female  figures,  which  have  l>een 
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long  recognised  as  representations  of  Isis  by  other  attributes, 
are  distinguished  by  bearing  the  throne  on  the  head,  which  is  a 
common  mode  of  characterizing  the  different  personages  of  the 
tablets.  The  manuscripts,  again,  enable  us  to  discover  the 
connecting  link  between  the  sacred  and  enchorial  characters, 
and  to  supply  the  defects  of  the  stone  of  Rosetta ; though  the 
resemblance  is  somewhat  too  imperfect  to  have  satisfied  us 
without  their  assistance.  The  goddess,  thus  distinguished,  is 
very  generally  represented  as  standing  at  the  head  or  feet  of  a 
corpse,  with  another  female  figure  opposite  to  her ; and  we 
find  the  same  personages  at  the  opposite  ends  of  several  of  the 
sarcophagi ; so  that  the  analogy  of  Isis  to  Proserpine,  and  her 
character  as  the  guardian  of  the  remains  of  the  dead,  are  suffi- 
ciently consistent  with  these  representations.  On  a scarabaeus, 
brought  from  Egypt  by  Mr.  Legh,  and  in  a hieroglyphic 
inscription  at  Philae,  she  appears  to  be  called  the  offspring  of 
Phthah.  She  often  bears  in  her  hand  a sceptre  forked  at  the 
foot,  with  a lotus  for  its  head,  while  Osiris  has  more  commonly 
a similar  sceptre  with  the  head  of  an  animal ; but  these  attri- 
butes are  sometimes  assigned  to  other  deities.  In  one  of  the 
boats  on  the  green  sarcophagus,  and  on  Letheuillier’s  mummy, 
both  in  the  British  Museum,  she  is  personified  as  a basilisc. 
Mr.  Hamilton  has  published  some  Greek  inscriptions  from 
Philae,  and  from  the  small  temple  at  Dendera,  which  show  that 
Isis  was  the  principal  deity  of  these  temples  ; and  the  hiero- 
glyphics, as  far  as  they  have  been  copied,  are  precisely  of  the 
same  import.  The  great  temple  at  Karnak  seems  also  to  have 
been  dedicated  to  Isis,  and  probably  tbe  small  southern  temple. 
On  a medal,  of  Greek  workmanship,  in  the  Borgian  Museum, 
we  have  a figure  of  Isis,  with  the  word  thesi,  which  may  pro- 
bably have  been  intended  for  tiesi,  the  Egyptian  name  with  the 
feminine  article. 

1 5.  The  constant  companion  of  Isis  can  be  no  other  than 
Nephthe  : her  name  somewhat  resembles  that  of  Isis,  with  a 
scale  or  basin  annexed  to  it,  but  the  square  surrounding  the 
throne  is  completed,  and  the  scale  is  sometimes  detached  from 
it,  with  a circle  interposed ; and,  in  this  form,  the  name  com- 
prehends one  of  the  characters  denoting  a temple.  (N.  87.)  It 
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seems  also  to  be  a head  of  Nephthe  that  is  found  at  Dendera 
and  elsewhere,  supporting  a little  temple  or  shrine,  in  the  place 
of  the  capital  of  a column  ; nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  great 
temple  at  Dendera  was  dedicated  to  Nephthe,  for  the  Greek 
inscription  has  Aphrodite,  which  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  as  a 
synonym  of  Nephthe.  It  is  true  that  the  birth  of  Isis  is  repre- 
sented on  one  of  the  ceilings,  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow 
that  Isis  was  the  principal  goddess  of  the  temple.  A head 
bearing  a shrine  is  not  an  uncommon  ornament  of  a sistrum  ; 
and  this  agrees  perfectly  with  the  remark  of  Plutarch,  that  the 
head  of  Nephthe,  as  well  as  that  of  Isis,  was  sometimes  repre- 
sented on  these  instruments. 

1 6.  The  emblem  of  a bird  in  a cage,  which  is  often  found  in 
the  manuscripts,  accompanied  by  the  figure  of  a child,  seems  to 
indicate  the  character  of  a nurse , and  may  without  inconve- 
nience be  interpreted  as  relating  to  the  goddess  Buto,  the  nurse 
of  Ilorus  and  Bubastis ; though  it  would  perhaps  have  been 
more  correct  to  engrave  the  name  in  smaller  letters,  as  de- 
noting some  degree  of  uncertainty.  On  the  sarcophagus  called 
the  Lover’s  Fountain,  in  the  British  Museum,  she  is  delineated 
with  a hawk's  head ; in  the  western  temple  at  Philae  she  has  a 
human  head  with  a horned  head-dress,  and  she  sits  near  Isis 
and  Ilorus,  a circumstance  which  strongly  confirms  the  pro- 
priety of  the  denomination. 

1 7.  The  enchorial  name  of  Ilorus  seems  to  be  derived  from 
the  figure  of  a hawk  followed  by  the  character  denoting  Isis,  an 
arrangement  which  agrees  very  well  with  the  supposition  that 
his  usual  denomination  was  horsiesi.  The  figure  of  the  infant 
(N.  133),  the  chain,  and  the  knot,  clearly  form  a part  of  the 
name  on  a Horus  engraved  by  Montfaucon  {Ant.  Expl.  II. 
p.  302),  and  on  an  obelise  from  Bose  in  the  Supplement  of  the 
same  work.  In  some  cases  a feather,  following  the  infant, 
seems  to  supply  the  place  of  the  bird,  as  in  Cuylus,  Recueil, 
IV.  PI.  13. 

18.  Paamyles,  mentioned  by  several  authors  as  the  Priapus 
of  Egypt,  is  sufficiently  distinguishable  by  his  usual  attributes. 
He  is  often  figured  with  one  hand  only,  which  is  elevated 
towards  the  angle  of  a kind  of  whip  or  fan,  suspended  above 

vol.  in.  L 
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him.  At  Edfou  he  is  once  denoted  in  an  inscription  by  a figure 
like  that  of  the  tablets  ; and  in  another  place  by  a distinct  name, 
much  resembling  that  of  a female  deity,  found  on  some  of  the 
cases  of  the  mummies,  who  might  consequently  be  called 
Paamylia. 

19.  The  Nile  seems  to  have  been  reckoned  among  the  deities 
of  Egypt,  and  the  character  which  appears  to  be  appropriate  to  a 
river  (N.  82)  is  found  occasionally  in  the  tablets,  followed  by 
a vessel  and  a spiral  (N.  7 or  9,  and  201),  which  seem  in- 
deed to  make  a part  of  the  name,  and  accompanied  by  epithets 
of  respect.  This  character  has  already  been  considered  by 
Kircher  and  others  as  representing  a Nilometer,  and  the  deity 
in  question  can  only  be  distinguished  by  the  name  Nilus. 

20.  The  sacred  characters  denoting  Apis  are  pretty  clearly 
determined  by  the  triple  inscriptions;  the  enchorial  name  is 
perfectly  so.  If,  however,  any  doubt  remained  on  the  subject,  it 
would  be  removed  by  an  examination  of  the  inscriptions  on  four 
vases  found  by  Paul  Lucas  ( Voyage  dans  la  Tuvquie,  2 v.  12. 
Amst.  1720,Vol.I.p.346)atAbousir,  the  Busiris  of  the  ancients ; 
that  is,  the  be  oshiri,  or  sepulchre  of  Osiris,  as  Diodorus  very 
properly  translates  it.  There  is  a received  tradition  that  Apis 
was  worshipped  and  buried  here,  and  Lucas  established  its 
truth  by  finding  the  mummy  of  a bullock  in  the  catacombs. 
Now,  all  the  inscriptions  on  the  vases  end  with  a bullock,  pre- 
ceded by  this  character,  though  the  angles  are  turned  in  a 
different  direction  from  those  of  the  inscription  of  Rosetta ; so 
that  the  two  forms  of  the  character  seem  to  have  been  used 
indifferently.  With  this  latitude,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  iden- 
tifying the  name  as  it  occurs  in  almost  every  line  of  the  inscrip- 
tions on  the  great  sarcophagus  of  granite,  formerly  at  Cairo, 
called  the  Lover's  Fountain,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum; 
which,  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  from  the  frequency  of 
this  name,  may  have  been  intended  for  receiving  a mummy  of 
the  bull  Apis ; although  it  must  be  confessed  that,  in  several 
other  monuments,  the  names  of  the  deities  are  introduced  in  a 
manner  somewhat  similar,  with  an  evident  relation  to  the 
designation  of  some  human  being,  whom  they  are  intended  to 
commemorate. 
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21.  The  enchorial  name  of  Mneuis  is  very  completely 
ascertained  by  the  inscription  of  Rosetta  : and  from  a compari- 
son of  different  passages  in  the  manuscripts,  there  is  reason  to 
infer,  that  it  was  intended  as  an  imperfect  representation  of  a 
basilisc  and  a tear,  emblems  which  are  repeatedly  found  in  the 
great  ritual,  connected  with  the  figure  of  a bullock. 

21*.  The  sacred  cow,  in  the  manuscripts  sent  home  by 
Mr.  Bankes,  is  denoted  by  a serpentine  line  with  two  dots,  fol- 
lowed by  the  term  goddess.  We  may  venture  to  distinguish 
her  by  the  temporary  name  Damalit : that  of  Io  would  im- 
ply too  great  identity  with  the  Greek  mythology.  (Plate  V., 
L.) 

22,  23.  In  the  tablets  representing  the  judgment  of  the 
deceased,  we  generally  find  two  personages  standing  by  the 
balance,  and  apparently  weighing  his  merits  ; one  with  the  head 
of  a hawk,  the  other  with  that  of  a wolf ; seeming  to  officiate 
as  the  good  and  evil  genius  of  tlie  person.  The  former,  denoted 
by  a hawk  with  a bar,  and  sometimes  also  a spear,  appears, 
from  various  monuments,  to  have  some  relation  to  the  sun  or 
to  Ilorus,  and  may  therefore  be  called  Hyperion : the  other 
is  often  observed  to  be  employed  in  the  preparation  of  a 
mummy,  and  may  be  called  from  this  occupation  Cteristes,  or 
the  embalmer.  He  is  also  frequently  represented  on  the  coffins 
of  mummies,  and  elsewhere,  under  the  form  of  a wolf,  sitting 
on  a kind  of  altar : and  he  seems  to  be  an  immediate  minister 
of  Osiris.  His  hieroglyphical  name  is  a feather,  a wavy  line, 
and  a block ; or  a hatchet  under  a sort  of  arch. 

24.. 27.  Under  the  bier  on  which  a mummy  lies,  and  in 
many  other  situations  near  the  person  of  the  deceased,  we  find 
representations  of  four  deities  who  seem  to  be  concerned  in 
the  operation  of  embalming,  and  who  might  even  be  supposed 
to  preside  over  the  different  condiments  employed,  their  heads 
frequently  serving  as  covers  for  four  jars,  of  the  kind  sometimes 
called  Canopi : they  may  also  very  properly  be  considered  as 
attendants  of  Isis,  who  seems  to  be  a still  more  important  per- 
sonage on  such  occasions.  The  first  of  the  four  has  generally 
a human  head,  and  may  be  called  Tetrarcha : his  name  con- 
tains a sort  of  forceps,  and  a broken  line  : the  second  and  third 
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have  respectively  the  heads  of  a dog  or  baboon  and  of  a wolf : 
and  they  agree  very  satisfactorily  with  the  well  known  character 
of  Anubis,  and  with  that  of  Macedo  his  companion,  men- 
tioned by  Diodorus  as  having  a wolf  s head,  whose  name  may 
possibly  have  some  relation  to  Mancuat,  “ a worker  in  silver,” 
as  that  of  Anubis  has  to  Nub,  “ gold.”  The  hieroglyphic 
name  of  Anubis  differs  from  that  of  Apis  only  in  having  the 
angles  directed  immediately  upwards,  a circumstance  which 
is  not  so  indifferent  to  the  signification  as  it  at  first  appeared  ; 
that  of  Macedo  has  a vulture  with  a star,  and  sometimes  an 
arm  instead  of  the  vulture.  The  fourth  of  these  deities  is 
represented  with  the  head  of  a hawk,  and  may  therefore  be 
called  Hieracion : and  he  is  denoted  by  a water  jar,  with  three 
plants,  somewhat  resembling  leeks  or  onions. 

28 . . 32.  Among  the  many  hundreds  of  deities  who  are 
represented  in  various  inscriptions  and  sculptures,  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  are  two  personages  with  the  heads  of  wolves, 
the  first  characterized  by  a sort  of  raised  frame  or  banner, 
and  a pair  of  horns,  which  may  be  expressed  by  the  pseudony- 
mous or  temporary  term  Cerexoehus,  and  the  second  by  a half 
bow,  and  a sword  or  knife,  whence  he  may  be  called  Dioxiphus  ; 
a figure  with  a human  head,  generally  wearing  a feather  on  it, 
and  denoted  by  a broad  feather  reversed,  which  is  implied  in 
the  name  Platgpterus ; another  wearing  a cap  with  a whip  in 
it,  who  may  be  called  Mastigias ; and  a fifth  in  the  form  of  a 
female,  distinguished  by  a bier,  who,  at  Edfou,  bears  a tear  on 
her  head,  and  who  may  be  called  Soraea. 

B.  Kings. 

33,  34.  We  are  informed  by  Pliny,  that  the  Alexandrian 
obelise  was  erected  by  Mesphres  or  Mestires,  the  reading  of 
the  different  manuscripts  being  different ; and  since  no  king 
of  the  name  Mestires  is  mentioned  by  other  authors,  we  may 
consider  this  Mesphres  as  the  Mesphres  or  Mesphris  who 
succeeded  his  mother  Amersis  about  1700  b.  c.,  or  perhaps  a 
century  or  two  later.  The  hieroglyphical  name  of  his  father 
contains  that  of  the  god  Thoth,  and  may  therefore  possibly  have 
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been  intended  for  the  Thuthmosis  of  the  chronologers,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  the  grandfather  of  Mesphres.  The  obelise 
at  Alexandria,  now  called  Cleopatra’s  Needle,  like  almost  all 
others  which  contain  three  lines  on  each  side,  exhibits  different 
names  in  the  middle  and  the  outer  lines : from  this  circum- 
stance as  well  as  from  the  greater  depth  of  the  sculptures, 
which  is  generally  observable  in  the  middle  line,  there  is  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  this  line  stood  at  first  alone,  and  that  the 
two  on  each  side  were  added  by  a later  monarch.  The 
Lateran  obelise,  however,  is  remarkable  for  exhibiting  the  name 
of  Mesphres  on  all  the  lines  of  the  different  sides.  The  Con- 
stantinojwlitan  obelise  has  only  one  line  on  each  side,  with  the 
name  of  Mesphres  the  son  of  Thuthmosis.  The  same  name 
is  also  found  on  the  gateway  of  the  fifth  catacomb,  at  Byban  El 
Molouk  : on  a pillar  of  the  palace  of  Kamak,  and  in  a splen- 
didly coloured  bas-relief  on  one  of  the  interior  architraves  of 
the  gallery  ; as  well  as  on  a seal  of  Denon,  PI.  98,  and  on  some 
others  brought  from  Egypt  by  Mr.  Legh. 

35.  The  Isean  obelise  of  Kircher  has  a “ son  of  Mesphres, 
favoured  by  Phthali ; ” we  must  therefore  distinguish  this  king 
by  the  name  Misphragmuthosis,  who  is  recorded  as  the  sou  and 
successor  of  Mesphres. 

37.-39.  A multitude  of  ancient  Greek  inscriptions  identify 
the  statue  of  Memnon,  celebrated  by  all  antiquity  for  its 
musical  powers,  which  Strabo  says,  he  witnessed  in  person, 
though  he  could  not  very  positively  decide  that  the  sound  pro- 
ceeded from  the  statue,  rather  than  from  some  of  the  bystanders. 
In  one  of  the  inscriptions  we  find  the  word  Phamenoth,  not 
as  a date,  but  as  a synonym  of  Memnon,  which  must  be  con- 
sidered as  identical  with  the  Phamenoph  given  by  Pausanias 
as  his  Egyptian  name,  arid  with  the  Ammenoph  or  Amcnophis 
of  Manetho,  or  others,  which  differs  from  it  only  as  wanting  the 
article.  There  is,  however,  some  doubt  to  which  Amenophia 
this  statue  properly  belongs.  Manetho  makes  Memnon  the 
eighth  king  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  who  may  be  called 
Amenophis  the  Second;  but  Marsham  brings  him  down  to  the 
Ammeneplithes  of  Manetho,  or  Amenophis  the  Fourth,  and 
principally  because  he  thinks  that  only  a successor  of  Sesostris 
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could  have  been  well  known  in  Asia  ; and  he  even  supposes 
him  to  have  been  later  than  Homer,  who,  he  says,  never  men- 
tions him,  though  Hesiod  calls  him  the  son  of  Tithonus  and 
Aurora.  But,  in  fact,  the  name  of  Memnon  does  occur  in  the 
Odyssey,  where  Ulysses  alludes  to  his  beauty  in  a conversation 
with  the  shade  of  Achilles ; and  Hesiod  could  scarcely  have 
mentioned  a king  as  descended  from  a deity,  that  was  not  con- 
siderably earlier  than  his  own  time ; so  that  the  tradition 
of  Manetbo  seems  to  be  preferable  to  the  mere  conjecture 
of  Marsham.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot  well  call  him 
Memnon  the  son  of  Thuthmosis,  the  name  of  the  father  not 
agreeing  with  that  of  this  king ; and  there  is  another  circum- 
stance which  seems  to  lead  us  to  the  third  Arnenophis,  interme- 
diate between  these  two  extremes,  who  was  the  son  of  Ramesses 
Miamun,  or  Ramesses  the  lover  of  Ammon ; which  is,  that 
Arnenophis  himself  appears  to  have  built  a temple  to  Ammon 
in  the  isle  of  Elephantine,  and  is  called  Miamun  in  several  of 
the  hieroglyphical  inscriptions  still  existing  there  ; so  that  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  name  Memnon  must  have  been  derived 
from  Miamun.  Besides  the  different  statues  of  the  Memno- 
nium,  we  find  monuments  of  the  same  personage  in  almost  every 
part  of  Egypt,  though  they  are  much  more  frequent  at  Thebes 
and  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  name  is  marked  on  all  the 
lion-headed  goddesses  of  black  granite  which  are  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  on  some  others  which  are  in  possession 
of  Mr.  Bankes.  The  first  of  this  series  having  been  purchased, 
as  Bruce  informs  us,  for  a large  price,  by  Donati,  for  the  King 
of  Sardinia,  the  inhabitants  were  induced  to  take  some  pains 
in  digging  the  others  out  of  the  sand.  The  building,  called  by 
the  French  the  tomb  of  Osymandyas,  bears  also  the  name  of 
Memnon ; and  it  is  remarked  by  Strabo,  that  Memnon  and 
Ismendes  may  probably  have  been  the  same  person.  The  name 
is  also  found  in  the  grottos  at  Byban  El  Molouk,  on  some 
statues  representing  Osiris,  and  in  some  inscriptions  at  Ombos, 
as  well  as  on  a seal  of  Denon,  PI.  98.  Mr.  Bullock  has  pre- 
sented to  the  British  Museum  a scarabaeus  of  very  hard  stone, 
on  which  we  find  the  name  of  Memnon,  together  with  that  of  his 
father  and  mother,  whom  we  may  call,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
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mythological  analogy,  Tithous  and  Eoa,  although  without  as- 
serting that  this  Tithous  was  the  builder  of  the  Labyrinth,  which 
some  authors  have  attributed  to  a king  named  Tithoes,  and 
others  to  Ismendes.  The  mother’s  name  occurs  also  alone,  as 
“ the  goddess  mother,”  on  the  back  of  a beetle  in  Gordon’s 
Mummies,  Plate  22 ; a circumstance  which  removes  the  doubt 
that  might  otherwise  arise,  from  the  want  of  the  female  termi- 
nation in  the  name ; the  lather's  is  found  on  a square  seal,  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Legh.  There  is  another  copy  of  the  in- 
scription of  Mr.  Bullock’s  scarabaeus  on  a scarabaeus  belonging 
to  Mr.  Palin,  which  had  long  been  used  by  a Greek  priest  at 
Athens,  for  stamping  the  paschal  bread.  ( Dubois , Pierres 
Gravees,  Par.  1817,  PI.  V.  N.  5.)  The  beautiful  head  lately 
brought  from  the  Memnonium  to  the  British  Museum,  has  only 
a part  of  the  father’s  name  remaining,  which  does  not  appear 
to  be  that  of  the  father  of  Memnon,  though  the  first  three  cha- 
racters are  the  same  ; but  the  fourth  is  the  pedestal  represent- 
ing Phthah ; and  a similar  name  is  found  on  some  other  colos- 
sal statues  and  obelises  remaining  in  Egypt,  as  well  as  on  a 
smaller  figure  of  red  granite,  brought  by  Mr.  Hamilton  from 
Elephantine. 

39.  In  the  principal  name  on  the  obelise  at  Kamak , the 
final  scale  of  the  name  of  Memnon  is  exchanged  for  a pair  of 
arms  stretched  upwards ; a variation  which  may  be  expressed 
by  calling  it  Amenuses  or  Amenses , from  Shesh,  a pair.  The 
father’s  name  is  also  a little  like  that  of  Tithous ; but,  that  the 
difference  is  constant,  may  be  inferred  from  its  separate  occur- 
rence on  a seal  brought  home  by  Mr.  Legh,  a lion’s  head  making 
a part  of  it  in  both  instances.  The  true  name  and  date  of  this 
personage  must  be  considered  as  wholly  unknown ; though  the 
resemblance  of  the  name  to  Memnon  makes  it  convenient  to 
place  them  together.  In  Mr.  Boughton’s  minute  golden  image, 
engraved  in  the  Archaeologia,  the  name  appears  to  be  the  same, 
but  with  the  synonymous  substitution  of  the  hatchet  for  the 
judge. 

40,  41.  The  obelise  at  Heliopolis  has  every  mark  of  con- 
siderable antiquity,  and  the  shortness  and  simplicity  of  its 
inscription  is  appropriate  to  a remote  period.  Pliny  says,  that 
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Mitres  or  Mestires  first  erected  obelises  at  Heliopolis  ; he  also 
mentions  Sothis,  and  apparently  Ramesses,  as  having  left  simi- 
lar monuments  of  their  magnificence  in  the  same  place.  The 
principal  name  on  the  obelise  now  remaining  at  Matareah  may 
also  be  observed  in  several  other  inscriptions,  but  with  the  sub- 
stitution of  two  other  names  for  that  of  the  father  ; so  that  the 
name  of  the  son  most  probably  have  belonged  to  many  differ- 
ent individuals ; a circumstance  which,  as  well  as  the  sounds 
belonging  to  the  different  characters,  agrees  very  well  with  Ra- 
messes, for  we  have  re,  “ the  sun,”  mes,  “ a birth,”  and  shesh, 
“ a pair,”  so  that  we  may  venture  to  call  it  Remesses ; and  we 
may  take  Heron  for  the  father  of  the  first  Remesses,  from 
Hermapion,  though  it  is  possible  that  he  may  be  the  Armais 
of  Manetbo ; but  we  have  scarcely  sufficient  evidence  to  appro- 
priate to  him  that  name.  Another  Remesses  seems  to  have 
been  a son  of  Sesostris  ; a third  Ramesses  follows  Ammeneph- 
thes  in  Manetho,  and  agrees  with  the  Rhampsinitus  of  Hero- 
dotus, and  the  Remphis  of  Diodorus,  who  is  mentioned  as  the 
successor  of  Proteus  ; and  this  may,  perhaps,  have  been  the 
Remesses  of  the  frizes  of  Montagu  and  Ficoroni  (Hierogl.  7 
Ou.  9 If),  who  seems,  from  the  resemblance  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  work,  to  have  been  nearly  contemporary  with  Sesos- 
tris. (Hierogl.  7 H.  I.)  There  is  also  another  Remesses  on 
the  Lions  at  the  fountain  of  Aqua  Felice,  near  the  baths  of 
Diocletian  at  Rome,  the  name  of  whose  father  is  a little  like 
the  name  supposed  to  belong  to  Arsinoe,  N.  60. 

42,  43.  The  obelise,  erected  by  Augustus  in  the  Campus 
Martius,  is  said,  by  Pliny,  to  have  been  the  work  of  Sesostris  ; 
and  there  are  sufficient  documents  of  its  identity  with  that 
which  had  long  remained  buried  near  the  Monte  Citorio,  and 
of  which  figures  have  been  given  by  Zoega  and  others.  The 
inscription  was  supposed,  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  to  contain  a 
compendium  of  the  physical  and  philosophical  learning  of  the 
Egyptians  ; but,  in  order  to  make  this  opinion  credible,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  admit  that  the  princes  of  earlier  days  enter- 
tained very  different  ideas  from  those  which  have  since  been 
prevalent,  respecting  the  comparative  importance  of  the  abstract 
sciences,  and  of  national  prosperity,  and  martial  glory.  If 
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Sesostria  was  tlie  son  of  Amenophis,  he  cannot  have  been  the 
reigning  king  mentioned  in  this  obelise : but  it  may  safely  be 
attributed  to  Pheron  the  son  of  Sesostria,  who,  according  to 
Herodotus,  erected  two  obelises ; and  the  occurrence  of  the 
name  of  Sesostris,  as  the  father,  may  be  considered  as  suffi- 
ciently conformable  to  the  testimony  of  Pliny.  The  same  names 
are  found,  with  a slight  variation,  on  a small  statue  of  basalt, 
very  highly  finished,  now  standing  in  the  British  Museum; 
and  Denon  has  copied  them  from  an  inscription  in  the  Merano- 
nium.  (PI.  118.) 

41.  Nunccrreus,  according  to  Diodorus,  was  another  son  of 
Sesostris ; his  name  occurs  also  in  Pliny,  and  we  may  consider 
him  as  the  son  of  Sesostris  mentioned  in  Mr.  Montagu’s  frizes. 
The  name  is  also  found  at  Philae,  and,  with  a slight  variation, 
on  an  altar  of  basalt,  figured  by  Caylus  (Rec.  I.  PI.  19),  now 
in  the  king’s  library  at  Paris.  The  remains  of  the  same  name 
may  also  be  observed  on  a block,  apparently  of  white  sandstone, 
in  the  British  Museum,  which  is  figured  by  Norden,  in  its  old 
situation,  as  a part  of  the  foundations  of  Pompey’s  Pillar  at 
Alexandria,  and  it  occurs  on  a fragment  of  a statue  brought 
by  Mr.  Hamilton  from  Thebes. 

45.  The  name  of  Proteus,  or  Certus,  otherwise  Amme- 
nephthes,  is  only  known  as  the  predecessor  of  one  of  the  kings 
named  Ramesses,  and  we  may  safely  employ  it  for  the  father 
of  the  Remcsses  of  the  frizes  of  Montagu  and  Ficoroni,  the 
whole  of  which  are  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  their 
workmanship. 

46,  47.  Until  we  obtain  evidence  of  a more  positive  nature, 
we  may  give  to  the  two  kings  mentioned  on  the  sarcophagus  of 
green  breccia,  the  names  of  Amaenupthes  and  Anysis,  supposing 
them  to  have  lived  about  the  time  of  Amenephthes,  or  Ameno- 
phis the  Fifth,  and  his  successor  Osoehon.  The  father’s  name 
might,  without  difficulty,  be  read  “ Maenuphthah,”  supposing 
some  titles  to  follow  it.  There  are  also  two  obelises  of  the 
same  king,  brought  from  Cairo,  which  stand  near  the  sarco- 
phagus in  the  British  Museum,  and  the  style  of  the  workman- 
ship somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  times  of  Sesostris,  and  his 
immediate  successors.  It  has  been  observed,  that  neither  of 
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the  names  can  well  be  Alexander’s,  since  that  of  the  father  is 
repeated  much  more  frequently  than  that  of  the  son,  which 
could  not  have  happened  if  it  had  been  meant  for  Philip ; and 
Alexander  had  no  son  who  could  have  been  mentioned  in  his 
sarcophagus.  Nor  is  it  at  all  probable  that  Alexander  should 
have  erected  any  obelises  at  Memphis  or  in  its  neighbourhood. 
The  god  Ammon  is  nowhere  mentioned  among  the  titles  of  the 
king,  and  holds  only  an  inferior  rank  among  the  innumerable 
deities  represented  in  the  tablets.  We  find  both  the  names, 
without  any  addition,  on  a dovetail  of  copper,  engraved  in  Lord 
Valentia’s  Travels,  which  was  found  at  Behbeit,  the  Atarbechis 
or  Apbroditopolis  of  the  ancients,  situated  on  the  branch  of  the 
Nile  that  runs  to  Damietta. 

48.  .50.  We  learn  from  Pliny,  that  the  Flaminian  obelise, 
now  standing  near  the  Porta  del  Popolo  at  Rome,  which  was 
the  smaller  of  the  two  formerly  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  placed 
there  by  Augustus,  and  used  as  the  gnomon  of  a dial,  was  the 
work  of  Senneserteus  or  Semnesyrtaeus,  who  reigned  in  Egypt 
at  the  time  that  Pythagoras  visited  it.  This  king  seems  to 
have  been  the  same  with  Psammuthis  or  Psammis  ; and  the 
authority  of  the  evidence  is  so  much  the  stronger,  as  the  period 
in  question  is  not  extremely  remote.  The  father  of  Psammis, 
according  to  Herodotus,  was  Necos  or  Nechao.  The  two 
names  occur  on  all  the  middle  lines  of  the  obelise ; and  that 
of  the  father  on  the  pillar  of  a colossal  Isis  in  the  Supplement 
of  Montfaucon : the  Salluslian  obelise,  which  seems  to  have 
been  partly  copied  from  the  Flaminian,  has  them  both.  In  the 
middle  lines  of  both  the  obelises  at  Luxor  we  find  a name 
much  resembling  that  of  Psammis,  which  we  may  therefore  call 
Psammetius,  conjecturing  that  it  may  have  belonged  to  Psam- 
metichus,  who  reigned  a little  earlier:  the  father’s  name  is 
, not  unlike  in  its  import  to  that  of  Nechao,  both  implying 
“approved  by  Phthah  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  Mane- 
tho’s  series,  the  predecessor  of  Psammetichus  is  also  Nechao. 

51,  52.  Among  the  most  common  of  all  the  names  of  the 
kings  of  Egypt,  on  a great  variety  of  monuments,  are  those 
which  were  mistaken  by  Kircher  for  a sort  of  amulets  or 
charms,  which  he  denominated  the  Mophthomendesian  tablets. 
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They  occur  alone  on  three  small  obelises  only,  the  Medicean, 
the  Mahutean,  and  the  Monticaelian  of  Kirchcr ; but  they  are 
found  in  the  external  lines  of  the  Alexandrian,  the  two  at 
Luxor,  the  Flaminian,  and  the  Sallustian,  while  none  are  ever 
found  exterior  to  them.  They  must,  therefore,  necessarily  be 
attributed  to  one  of  the  latest  kings  of  Egypt ; and  there  is 
none  so  likely  to  have  made  such  a display  as  Amasis,  a man 
of  considerable  magnificence,  and  at  the  same  time  of  a cautious 
and  artful  character:  indeed,  we  have  no  alternative  left  but 
to  choose  between  him  and  some  of  the  kings  who  revolted 
against  the  Persians,  and  who  do  not  appear  so  likely  to  have 
had  leisure  or  finances  for  public  works  of  splendour.  His 
father’s  name,  like  that  of  Nechao,  contains  the  character 
denoting  Vulcan,  and  it  may  be  called  Maenuphthes ; but  he 
was  not  the  son  of  a king.  Both  the  names  are  found  in  one 
of  the  middle  lines  of  the  Flaminian  obelise  ; and  on  that  side 
the  king  is  represented  in  the  tablet  as  doing  homage  to  his 
predecessor,  who  occupies  the  place  of  honour  on  the  other 
sides.  The  father’s  name  seems  to  occur  on  the  belt  of  a 
colossal  statue  in  the  palace  at  Kamak.  On  a fragment  of 
stone  in  the  British  Museum,  the  names  are  repeated  in  various 
directions,  as  if  it  had  belonged  to  a floor  or  a ceiling : they 
also  occur  on  a statue,  considerably  mutilated,  in  the  attitude 
of  kneeling;  and  in  Montfaucon’s  Supplement,  on  the  back 
of  a colossal  Isis,  which  seems  also  to  have  been  begun  by 
Psammis.  On  the  eastern  colossus  at  Luxor,  there  is  a name 
which  might  be  taken  either  for  that  of  Amasis  or  for  that  of 
the  pseudonymous  Psammetius  ; but  the  sitting  figure  is  some- 
what different:  the  victor  in  the  naval  combat  at  Medinet 
Abou,  who  appears  also  frequently  at  Ombos,  considerably 
resembles  them  both.  Lord  Mountnorris  has  a rough  seal  with 
the  name  of  Amasis  only,  the  epithet  God  being  prefixed  in  a 
smaller  character.  The  names  also  occur  on  a small  obelise 
lying  at  Tsan,  the  ancient  Tanis,  of  which  a sketch  was  brought 
home  by  Dr.  Meriou. 

53,  54.  We  find  at  Karnak  the  name  of  a king  somewhat 
like  Psammis,  that  of  his  father  resembling  a compound  of 
Ptolemy  and  Berenice.  Perhaps  they  are  not  very  correctly 
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copied,  but  they  may  stand,  under  the  temporary  names  of 
Discozygus  and  Ptoleberius,  as  specimens,  somewhat  singular, 
of  a mixture  of  different  dynasties ; and  in  this  point  of  view 
they  may  be  placed  between  the  old  Egyptian  kings  and  their 
Grecian  conquerors. 

55.  (Plate  II.)  The  name  of  Alexander  has  not  yet 
been  identified  in  the  sacred  characters ; but  it  will  appear 
hereafter,  that  a knowledge  of  the  enchorial  form  may  possibly 
contribute  very  materially,  at  some  future  time,  to  assist  us  in 
determining  it. 

56.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  respecting  the  signi- 
fication of  the  name  of  Ptolemy,  as  it  occurs  on  the  stone  of 
Rosetta ; but  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  determine  its  identity  in 
some  other  cases,  where  it  may  possibly  have  been  modified  by 
contraction,  mutilation,  or  combination.  In  this  and  a few 
other  proper  names,  it  is  extremely  interesting  to  trace  some  of 
the  steps  by  which  alphabetical  writing  seems  to  have  arisen 
out  of  hieroglyphical ; a process  which  may  indeed  be  in  some 
measure  illustrated  by  the  manner  in  which  the  modern  Chinese 
express  a foreign  combination  of  sounds,  the  characters  being 
rendered  simply  “ phonetic  ” by  an  appropriate  mark,  instead 
of  retaining  their  natural  signification  ; and  this  mark,  in 
some  modern  printed  books,  approaching  very  near  to  the  ring 
surrounding  the  hieroglyphic  names.  The  enchorial  name  of 
Ptolemy  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  extremely  different  from 
the  hieroglyphical ; and  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
deduce  the  one  from  the  other,  without  a knowledge  of  the 
epistolographic  forms  of  the  separate  characters,  as  ascertained 
by  a comparison  of  the  manuscripts.  The  beginning  and  end 
are  obviously  parts  of  the  ring,  which,  in  the  sacred  character, 
surrounds  every  proper  name,  except  those  of  the  deities.  The 
square  block  and  the  semicircle  answer  invariably  in  all  the 
manuscripts  to  characters  resembling  the  p and  t of  Akerblad, 
which  are  found  at  the  beginning  of  the  enchorial  name.  The 
next  character,  which  seems  to  be  a kind  of  knot,  is  not  essen- 
tially necessary,  being  often  omitted  in  the  sacred  characters, 
and  always  in  the  enchorial.  The  lion  corresponds  to  the  lo 
of  Akerblad ; a lion  being  always  expressed  by  a similar  cha- 
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racter  in  the  manuscripts ; an  oblique  line  crossed  standing  for 
the  body,  and  an  erect  line  for  the  tail : this  was  probably  read 
not  lo  but  ole  ; although,  in  more  modern  Coptic,  oili  is 
translated  a ram ; we  have  also  eidl,  a stag ; and  the  figure 
of  the  stag  becomes,  in  the  running  hand,  something  like  this  of 
the  lion.  The  next  character  is  known  to  have  some  reference 
to  “ place,”  in  Coptic  ma  ; and  it  seems  to  have  been  read 
either  ma,  or  simply  m ; and  this  character  is  always  expressed 
in  the  running  hand  by  the  m of  Akerblad’s  alphabet.  The 
two  feathers,  whatever  their  natural  meaning  may  have  been, 
answer  to  the  three  parallel  lines  of  the  enchorial  text,  and  they 
seem  in  more  than  one  instance  to  have  been  read  i or  e ; the 
bent  line  probably  signified  great,  and  was  read  osn  or  os  ; 
for  the  Coptic  shei  seems  to  have  been  nearly  equivalent  to 
the  Greek  sigma.  Putting  all  these  elements  together  we 
have  precisely  ptolemaios,  the  Greek  name ; or  perhaps 
ftolemeos,  as  it  would  more  naturally  be  called  in  Coptic. 
The  slight  variations  of  the  word  in  different  parts  of  the 
enchorial  text  may  be  considered  as  expressing  something  like 
aspirations  or  accentuations. 

57.  The  appellation  soteres,  as  a dual,  is  well  marked  in 
the  inscription  of  Rosetta,  and  the  character,  thus  determined, 
explains  a long  name  in  the  temple  at  Edfou,  which  must  mean 
“ the  two  saviour  gods,”  with  various  titles  of  honour,  such  as 
“ the  agents  of  Phthah,  the  emblems  of  triumph,  the  approved 
of  Phre,  the  favoured  of  the  Nile,  the  venerable  consorts  in 
empire.” 

58.  The  wife  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  mother  of  Philadelphus, 
was  Berenice,*  whose  name  is  found  on  a ceiling  at  Karnak, 


* Learned  men  of  all  nations  had  been  long  engaged  in  attempts  to  decypher  the 
inscriptions  on  the  monuments  and  papyri  of  Egypt;  but  as  they  for  the  most  pait 
erroneously  assumed  that  the  cursive  characters,  whether  hieratic  or  enchorial,  were 
exclusively  alphabetic,  and  the  hieroglyphics  entirely  symbolical,  all  their  industry  and 
ingenuity  proved  of  little  avail,  very  small  progress  having  been  made  in  the  de- 
cypherment  of  the  enchorial,  and  nothing  at  ull  in  that  of  the  sacred  characters,  when 
I)r.  Young  entered  upon  the  investigation ; and  to  him  belongs  the  honour  of  having, 
within  a short  space  of  time,  discovered  that  the  enchorial  writings  contained  sym- 
bolic os  well  as  phonetic  signs,  and  that  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  possessed  not 
only  a symbolic  but  a phonetic  element.  The  latter  discovery  was  based  chiefly 
upon  his  analysis  of  the  names  of  Ptolemy  and  Berenice.  As  some  of  M.  Cham- 
polliou's  countrymen  nnd  personal  friends  claim  for  him  the  honour  of  having 
discovered  the  hieroglyphic  alphabet,  we  shall  extract  a brief  account  of  the  real 
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in  the  phrase,  “ Ptolemy  and  . . Berenice,  the  saviour  gods.” 
In  this  name  we  appear  to  have  another  specimen  of  syllabic 
and  alphabetical  writing  combined,  in  a manner  not  extremely 
unlike  the  ludicrous  mixtures  of  words  and  things  with  which 

origin  of  the  discovery  from  the  4 Examen  Critique  des  Travaux  de  feu  M.  Champol- 
lion,’  p.  1,  by  Klaproth,  the  celebrated  German  orientalist, 

4‘  Depuis  dix  ans  on  parle  avec  cuthousiasnie  de  la  decouvertc  de  Yalphabet  phon e- 
tiqne  faite  par  feu  M.  Champollion,  mais  peu  de  personnes  paniiasent  avoir  une  idee 
bien  nette,  soit  de  ce  qu’elle  est  reellemcnt,  soit  des  resultats  qu’elle  a pu  produire. 
Le  Docteur  Young,  on  Angleterre,est  saus  contredit  le  premier  auteur  de  cette  decou- 
vcrte.  Ce  fut  en  1818  qu’il  reconnut  la  valeur  alphabetique  de  la  plupart  des  signes 
hie'roglyphiqucs  qui  composent  les  noms  de  Ptolemee  et  de  Berenice,  parmi  lesquels 
il  a bien  eiactement  determine  les  sept  suivans,  qui  correspondent  avec  les  rtaultaU 
obtenus  par  M.  Champollion.”  Here  follow  the  hieroglyphic  characters  for  B,  F,  I, 
M,  N,  P,  and  T.  The  honied  snake,  however,  representing  the  letter  F,  does  not  occur 
in  either  of  the  above  proper  names.  It  was  separately  determined  by  Dr.  Young.  (See 
p.  162.)  The  signs  for  B and  M were  not  admitted  by  Champollion,  because 
Dr.  Young  considered  them  in  this  instance  syllabic,  although  the  latter  is  distinctly 
pointed  out  as  also  representing  “simply  M.“  Dr.  Youug,  however,  discovered 
several  other  purely  alphabetic  characters,  which  are  not  mentioned  by  Klaproth. 
(See  infra,  p.  296.)— The  author  proceeds:  “ M.  Champollion  travaillnit  cependant 
dans  un  tout  autre  sens,  et  jamais  l’idee  que  les  hieroglyphes  pouvaient  conteuir  une 
partie  alphabetique  n'avait  pns  racine  dans  son  esprit ; e’est  ce  que  1’on  voit  clairc- 
ment  par  le  passage  suivant  de  son  ouvrage  intitule'  ‘ De  l’Ecriture  hieratique  des 
Anciens  Egyptiens/  public  4 Grenoble  en  1821.  II  s’y  exprime  ainsi : ‘ Ces  manu- 
scrits  (hieratiques)  ont  dc  bonne  heure  attire  1'attention  des  savans ; Rigord,  Mont- 
faucon,  le  Comte  de  Caylus,  l’Abbe  Barthelemv,  ZoCga,  M.  de  Humboldt,  et  les 
membres  de  la  Commission  d‘Egypte,  ayant  reconnu  que  l’ecriture  de  ces  rouleaux 
diflerait  essentiellement  de  Phieroglyphique,  la  considemnt  les  uns  commc  etant 
l’ecriture  Egyptieune  hieratique,  les  autres  comme  l’ecriture  epistolographique  ou 
populaire  meutionnees  par  les  auteurs  Grecs ; mais  tous  s’accordent  sur  ce  point 
important,  que  1’fccriture  deces  manuscrits  Egyptiens  est  alpiiabetiqlte  : c’e«t-i-dire 
qu’elle  se  compose  de  signes  destines  4 rappoler  les  sons  de  la  langue  parlee. 

“ • Une  longue  etude,  et  surtout  une  comparaison  attentive  dos  textes  hi£rog1y- 
phiques  avec  ceux  de  la  seconde  espdcc,  regardes  corame  alphabetique*,  nous  out 
conduit  4 une  conclusion  eontraire. 

14 « II  resulte,  en  eflfet,  de  nos  rapprochemens  : — 

4 1°.  Que  l’ecriture  des  raanuscrits  Egyptiens  de  la  seconde  espfcce  (l’hieratique) 
n’est  point  alphabetique ; 

« 2°.  Que  ce  second  systeme  n’est  qu’une  simple  modification  du  aystfeme  hie- 
roglyphique,  et  n’en  differe  uniquement  que  par  la  forme  des  signes ; 

< 3°.  Que  cette  seconde  csp£ce  d’ecriture  est  l’hieratique  des  auteurs  Grecs,  et 
doit  dtre  regardee  coinmc  une  tachygraphie  hieroglyphique  ; 
t 40^  JJndn,  que  les  caract^res  hieratique*  sont  des  signes  de  cuoses,  et  NON 
DES  SIGNES  DE  SONS.* 

4t  Aprts  un  expose'  pared,  on  peut  etre  bien  convaincu  qu’en  1821  M.  Champollion 
ne  croyait  pas  4 l’existence  de  sigues  alphabetiques  parroi  les  hieroglyphes,  quoique  le 
Docteur  Young  edt  dej4  communique  sa  decouveite  aux  savans  de  l’Europc,  par  un 
memoire  impriine  en  1818,  ct  qui  fut  publie  l’aunee  suivante,  dans  le  Supplement 
de  l’Encyclopedie  Britanniquc.” 

With  respect  to  the  above  Memoir  by  Champollion  6ome  curious  particulars  are 
given  in  the  preface  to  a work  published  at  Paris  in  1827,  entitled  4 Aper^u 
sur  les  Hieroglyphes  d’Kgypte,’  which  was  a translation  of  two  articles  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review, 'by  Dr.  James  Browne,  advocate.  44  Ce  petit  volume  iu-folio  est 
devenu  extr«mement  rare ; on  dit  que  1’ auteur  a fait  tout  son  possible  pour  en 
aoustraire  les  exemplaires  aux  youx  du  public,  en  retirant  du  commerce  et  des  mains 
de  ses  amis,  ceux  qu’il  avail  d’abord  repaudus.  La  raison  qu’on  a mise  en  avant 
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children  are  sometimes  amused ; for  however  Warburton's 
indignation  might  be  excited  by  such  a comparison,  it  is  per- 
fectly true  that,  occasionally,  “the  sublime  differs  from  the 
ridiculous  by  a single  step  only.”  The  first  character  of  the 
hieroglyphic  name  is  precisely  of  the  same  form  with  a basket  re- 
presented at  Byban  El  Molouk,  and  called,  in  the  * Description,’ 
“panier  a anses  and  a basket,  in  Coptic,  is  bib.  The  oval, 
which  resembles  an  eye  without  the  pupil,  means  elsewhere 
“ to,”  which  in  Coptic  is  e ; the  waved  line  is  “ of,”  and  must 
be  rendered  n ; the  feathers  i ; the  little  footstool  seems  to 
be  superfluous ; the  goose  is  ke,  or  ken  ; Kircher  gives  us 
KENEsoii  for  a goose ; but  the  Esoii  means  gregarious,  pro- 
bably in  contradistinction  to  the  Egyptian  sheldrake,  and  the 
simple  etymon  approaches  to  the  name  of  a goose  in  many 
other  languages.  We  have,  therefore,  literally  birenice;  or, 
if  the  N must  be  inserted,  the  accusative  birenicen,  which 
may  easily  have  been  confounded  by  the  Egyptians  with  the 
nominative.  The  final  characters  are  merely  the  feminine 
termination.  The  enchorial  text  affords  us  a remarkable 
instance  of  the  diversity  which  was  allowed  in  the  mode  of 
representing  the  same  name.  The  first  character  has  not  the 
least  resemblance  to  the  basket;  but  the  first  and  second 
together  are  very  commonly  used  in  the  manuscripts,  as  a 
coarse  representation  of  a boat,  which  was  called  bari,  or 
possibly  berk,  for  it  is  doubtful  whether  Kircher  had  any 
other  authority  than  that  of  Diodorus  for  bari  ; and  the  word 


dtait 1 la  crainte  de  blesser  les  scrupules  do  quelqties  personnes  pieuses.’  Main  il  ne 
se  trouve  dans  cc  livre  nbsolument  rien  qni  ait  trait  k la  hante  antiquity  de  l’Empire 
de*  Pharaons,  et  qui  pour  cette  raison  soit  on  contradiction  ouverte  avec  les  recits  de 
la  Bible.  II  est  permis  de  penser  que  le  rentable  motif  qui  a determine'  M.  Cham- 
pollion  k su|q>rimer  ce  livre  a £te'  de  ne  pas  donner  une  mesure  trop  precise  des 
progrfes  qu'il  avait  faits  jusqu'en  1821,  un  an  arant  sa  ‘Lettre  k M.  Dacier.’  Cette 
mesure  existc  dans  P assertion  ‘que  les  sixties  liieroglyphiques  sont  des  signes  de  choses 
et  non  des  signes  dc  sons.’  Certes  celui  qui  depuis  dix  ans  avait  travail  Id  sur  lea 
hilroglyphes  sans  les  dechiffrer,  et  qui  faisait  en  1821  imprinter  un  axiome  pareil, 
avait  gTand  besoin  d’dtre  guide'  dans  ses  mm  voiles  recherclies  de  1822  par  les  de'cou- 
vertesdu  Docteur  Young,  publieea  au  mois  de  De'cembre  1819,  dans  le  Supplement  de 
PEncyclopedie  Britannique. 

“ On  ne  doit  done  douter  que  les  de'couvertes  de  M.  Champollion  ne  soient  ente'es 
sur  celles  du  Docteur  Young,  auquel  appartient  le  merit*  d’avoir  le  premier  de'montre 
qu’on  s’est  servi  en  Egypte  de  signes  hieroglyphiqtiee  pour  exprimer  nlphabe'tiquement 
les  sons  des  noms  propres.”  There  is  a copy  of  Champoilion's  Memoir  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  another,  that  which  the  author  had  presented  to  Baron  de  Sacy,  in  the 
possession  of  the  Duke  of  Manchester.  — Ed. 
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BEREZOCT8  is  used  for  another  vehicle.  The  enchorial  n may 
possibly  have  been  derived  from  a horizontal  line,  turned  up  at 
one  end ; we  have  then  the  three  dashes  for  the  i,  and  the  two 
angles  seem  to  have  answered  to  the  ke,  for  a bird  is  not 
uncommonly  scribbled  in  some  such  manner ; so  that  we  have 
either  barinice  or  Berenice,  by  a combination  somewhat 
different  from  the  former. 

59.-65.  The  temple  at  Ombos  was  dedicated,  as  we  find 
from  the  Greek  inscription  copied  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  “ in  the 
name  of  the  divine  Ptolemy  Philometor  and  Cleopatra,  and  their 
children,  to  Arueris  Apollo,  and  the  other  gods  of  the  temple, 
by  the  infantry  and  cavalry  of  the  nome.”  We  may,  there- 
fore, expect  to  find  in  it  the  names  of  these  sovereigns,  together 
with  those  of  some  or  all  of  the  earlier  Ptolemies ; and  accord- 
ingly we  are  able  to  determine,  without  difficulty,  some  epithets 
which  seem  to  be  characteristic  of  this  and  the  two  preceding 
reigns ; but  hitherto  nothing  has  been  observed  that  can  be 
considered  as  so  clearly  denoting  either  Philadelphus  and  his 
queen  Arsinoe,  or  Euergetes  and  his  Berenice,  although  some 
assistance  might  have  been  derived,  in  identifying  them,  from 
the  enchorial  text  of  Rosetta.  We  have,  however,  in  the  same 
temple,  a name,  evidently  compound,  in  which  a basilisc  is 
followed  by  two  feathers  and  a bent  line  ; and,  to  judge  from  a 
comparison  of  the  enchorial  text  with  the  manuscripts,  a basi- 
lisc ought  to  be  the  emblem  of  Euergetes  ; the  part  of  the 
name  preceding  it  is,  however,  not  Berenice,  and  must  therefore, 
in  all  probability,  be  Arsinoe,  the  daughter  of  Euergetes. 
But  it  seems  impossible  to  attempt  to  compare  the  characters 
employed  with  the  sounds,  since  they  sometimes  occur  in  an 
inverted  order,  which  the  sounds  could  not  do.  Indeed,  the 
name  seems  to  be  very  often  repeated  in  situations  where  its 
most  essential  parts  seem  to  be  a quadrant  of  a circle,  two  fea- 
thers, aud  a bent  or  broken  line  ; in  other  places,  as  at  Dendera, 
the  bird,  the  hand,  and  the  oval  are  added  ; and  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  the  quadrant  may  have  been  meant  as  a representation 
of  a lentil,  which  in  Coptic  is  arshin,  and  which  alone  may 
have  been  sufficient  to  identify  the  name.  It  occurs  in  the  cele- 
brated zodiac  at  Dendera,  and  very  frequently  at  Philae,  and  it 
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may  possibly,  hereafter,  lead  us  very  readily  to  discover  the 
hieroglyphical  name  of  P/iiladelphus.  That  of  Piiii.opator  is 
satisfactorily  ascertained  by  the  assistance  of  the  character 
employed  for  “father"  in  the  Rosetta  stone,  though  that  cha- 
racter is  much  mutilated,  and  could  not  have  been  positively 
determined  without  this  coincidence.  The  name  is  found  in  the 
great  temple  at  Edfou  still  more  distinctly  than  at  Ombos,  and 
it  occurs  several  times  at  Karnak.  Epipiianes  is  never  dis- 
tinguished in  any  other  inscription  by  the  characters  appropri- 
ated to  him  in  that  of  Rosetta  (N.  121)  ; but  we  continually 
find  a synonymous  emblem,  which  is  employed  in  the  Rosetta 
stone  to  signify  “enlightening,”  where  the  Greek  translation 
has  epipiianes  ; and  this  character,  placed  between  two 
hatchets  facing  each  other,  can  only  have  meant  the  “ illustrious 
deity,”  or  deities.  In  this  form  the  name  occurs  very  fre- 
quently at  Philac,  and  in  the  great  temple  at  Edfou,  where  it 
seems  to  be  the  latest  name.  For  the  Piiilometores,  we  have 
a character  which  occurs  in  some  other  monuments,  and  means 
apparently  “ mother,’’  the  name  containing  it  being  found 
several  times  in  the  temple  at  Ombos.  At  Kous,  or  Apollino- 
polis  Parva,  there  is  another  Greek  inscription  of  the  Philo- 
metores  and  their  children  ; but  in  the  hieroglyphics  copied  by 
Denon,  the  names  of  the  sovereigns  seem  to  be  wanting,  and 
that  of  a young  prince  only  remains,  a colossal  statue  of  whom 
is  figured  by  Montfaucon  in  his  Supplement,  having  the  same 
name  in  the  belt,  with  the  addition  of  “ the  son  of  King 
Ptolemy it  will,  therefore,  be  justifiable  to  distinguish  this 
personage  by  calling  him  Cleopatrides.  The  divine  honours, 
which  are  so  often  attributed  in  these  inscriptions  to  the  reigning 
sovereigns,  afford  us  an  explanation  of  the  Greek  inscriptions 
to  the  “ Synthronous  gods  of  Egypt,”  which  repeatedly  occur ; 
and  of  the  description  “ Fraternal  gods,”  as,  indeed,  Phi- 
ladclphus  and  his  queen  are  called  in  the  Greek  inscription  of 
Rosetta. 

C.  Private  Persons. 

6G.  .71.  We  find  the  names  of  six  individuals  expressed  in 
the  enchorial  text  of  the  inscription  of  Rosetta,  though  they  are 
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wanting  in  the  distinct  hieroglyphics  ; but,  as  they  are  dearly 
ascertained  by  the  context,  they  are  of  considerable  value  in 
tracing  the  approach  of  the  hieroglyphic  to  alphabetic  writing. 
These  are  Aetus,  Philinus,  Diogenes,  Pyrrha,  Areia, 
and  Irene.  In  Diogenes  and  Areia  wre  discover  no  traces  of 
the  ring  which  is  the  usual  characteristic  of  proper  names  ; and 
on  the  other  hand  we  find  occasionally,  in  some  of  the  manu- 
scripts, the  parts  of  the  ring  applied  to  a title  of  Osiris,  which 
is  more  regularly  written  without  any  such  distinction. 

72.  A name  of  a private  individual  is  inserted  from  a sarco- 
phagus in  the  British  Museum,  engraved  by  Alexander,  in  his 
Egyptian  Monuments.  Its  form  is  not  that  of  a parallelopiped, 
but  more  accommodated  to  the  shape  of  the  body.  The  pseu- 
donymous appellation  Ramuneus  has  been  derived  from  the 
elementary  characters  already  observed  in  the  names  of  re 
and  amitn. 


D.  Animals. 

73.  A figure  sitting  on  the  ground  and  stretching  out  one 
hand,  seems  to  imply  simply  a man  or  person ; which  is  cer- 
tainly the  sense  of  the  enchorial  character  that  commonly 
answers  to  it  in  the  manuscripts,  but  in  composition  the  figure 
often  appears  to  lose  this  sense. 

74.  The  horned  snake,  creeping  along,  is  clearly  meant,  in 
some  parts  of  the  inscription  of  Rosetta,  for  him  or  it,  although 
it  has  other  senses  in  composition.  It  is  very  remarkable  that 
the  enchorial  character,  and  that  of  the  manuscripts,  resembling 
a y,  approaches  extremely  near  to  the  Coptic  f,  which  also 
means  “ him,”  and  iiof  or  iifo  is  the  Coptic  term  for  a snake ; 
so  that  this  coincidence  seems  to  afford  us  another  trace  of  the 
origin  of  the  alphabet. 

75.. 78.  The  bui.lock,  the  ram,  the  antelope,  and  the 
tortoise  are  proved  to  be  sometimes  representations  of  the 
things  which  they  resemble,  by  their  occurrence  in  inscriptions 
accompanied  by  tablets  ; though  some  of  them  have  probably, 
elsewhere,  a metaphorical  sense.  The  ram  is  often  repre- 
sented with  two  pairs  of  horns;  the  one  natural,  the  other 
imaginary. 
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78*.  The  crocodile  is  identified  by  a very  distinct  drawing 
in  a manuscript  sent  home  by  Mr.  Bankes,  and  is  repeatedly 
designated  in  the  text  by  a figure  representing  it.  (a)  The 
deity  with  a crocodile’s  head  is  a separate  personage,  and  is 
denoted  by  a figure  of  the  same  animal  with  the  tail  turned 
under  it.  (b)  Plate  V.  (L) 

79.  The  asp  or  basilisc  is  so  coarsely  represented  in  the 
stone  of  Rosetta,  that  the  object  intended  by  it  could  not  have 
been  conjectured  without  a comparison  with  other  inscriptions ; 
the  context  was,  however,  sufficient  to  determine  its  meaning 
from  the  examination  of  this  monument  alone. 

E.  Inanimate  Objects. 

80.  The  essential  parts  of  the  name  of  Egypt  seem  to  be  the 
square  and  the  wheel,  signifying  “splendid  land.”  In  addition 
to  these,  or  their  rudiments,  the  enchorial  word  has  at  the  be- 
ginning a character  which  generally  answers  to  an  arm  holding 
a feather,  or  to  the  flame  of  a lamp,  an  emblem  which  seems  also 
to  relate  to  Egypt  in  one  of  the  lines  of  the  inscription  of 
Rosetta.  A flame  and  a heart  are  mentioned  by  Horapollo 
and  by  Plutarch,  as  employed  in  the  name  of  Egypt ; but  a 
word  occurring  so  frequently  is  very  likely  to  have  been  ex- 
pressed in  a variety  of  ways.  The  exact  combination  of  cha- 
racters generally  used  on  the  stone  has  not  been  observed  in  any 
other  inscription. 

81.  The  name  of  Memphis  cannot  be  determined  without 
some  uncertainty  ; the  line  of  hieroglyphics,  in  which  it  is  con- 
tained, being  in  several  respects  obscure. 

82.  The  character,  supposed  to  denote  the  Nile,  as  a deity, 
must  also  sometimes  be  understood  as  merely  meaning  a river  ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  Nile  itself  was  generally 
called  by  the  Egyptians  “the  river”  only.  The  enchorial  cha- 
racter, used  to  denote  both  the  Nile  and  a river,  or  canal, 
sufficiently  resembles  the  hieroglyphic  to  favour  this  interpreta- 
tion ; and  it  is  in  some  degree  confirmed  by  the  occurrence  of 
the  character  alone  on  a water-jar  of  Pciresc,  delineated  in 
Kircher’s  Oedipus ; and,  together  with  other  characters,  on  the 
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five  vjises  found  by  Paul  Lucas  at  Abousir.  By  accident, 
Kircher  appears,  in  this  single  instance,  to  have  been  right  in 
one  of  his  conjectures ; for  he  calls  this  character  a Nilometer, 
and  considers  it  as  emblematic  of  the  Nile. 

83.  The  word  Greek,  in  Coptic  uixin  or  oubinin,  in 
Thebaic  oueeienin,  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  Ionian, 
seems  to  exhibit  in  its  form  something  like  an  imitation  of  the 
sound.  The  curl  on  a stem  is  sometimes  exchanged  for  the 
term  divine,  and  appears  to  mean  “glory,"  in  Coptic  oou  or 
oi',  which  is  nearly  the  sound  attributed  by  Akerblad  to  the 
enchorial  character,  a little  like  the  Hebrew  u ; the  feather,  as 
in  Ptolemy  and  Berenice,  may  he  read  i or  ei,  having  the  three 
dashes  to  express  them,  as  usual,  in  the  enchorial  text ; the  ser- 
pent is  eneii,  “ ever and  the  hat  [helmet],  which  looks  a little 
like  a plough,  is  equivalent  to  the  waved  line  (N.  77),  and  must 
be  read  N:*  so  that  we  have  very  accurately  ouieneiin,  which 
seems  to  be  near  enough  to  oueinin  to  justify  us  in  considering 
these  characters  as  phonetic. 

84.  The  ladder  is  well  marked  as  meaning  country  ; it 
may  perhaps  be  intended  to  represent  a field  with  its  divisions  ; 
but  it  is  uncertain  whether  or  no  it  is  the  same  symbol  that  enters 
into  one  of  the  names  of  Arueris  (N.  13),  the  sculptures  of  the 
Rosetta  stone  being  by  no  means  highly  finished. 

85.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  wheel,  signifying  land,  had 
been  noticed  by  the  Jesuits,  as  resembling  the  old  Chinese  cha- 
racter for  the  word  field',  but  this  is  the  only  one,  of  a multi- 
tude of  similar  conjectures,  that  has  been  justified  by  more 
complete  evidence.  (Phil.  Trans.  1769.  PI.  28.) 

86.  The  star  is  shown  to  relate  to  a real  star,  by  inscriptions 


• Chnmpollion  says,  Precis,  p.  34  (1828),  that  Dr.  Young  considered  this  sign 
ideographic,  and  that  lie  had  no  right  therefore  to  claim  it  a*  one  of  the  phonetic 
characters  discovered  by  him.  Notwithstanding  this  assertion,  it  is  here  undoubtedly 
regarded  as  alphabetic;  and  it  is  evident  from  this  ns  well  os  several  other  passages  in 
liis  works  that  Dr.  Young  was  not,  as  Chevalier  Bunsen  asserts,  “ unconscious  of  the 
existence  of  several  signs  for  one  sound,  the  so  cniled  homophone  signs.”  Schwarze 
(Das  Alte  jEgypten,  p.  188)  takes  it  for  granted  that  Champolliou  fairly  represents 
Dr.  Young  in  reference  to  this  sign  ; and  without  having  consulted  this  article, 
he  maintains  that  the  author  had  no  idea  of  the  waved  line  and  the  plough-like  hat 
being  homophones  of  N,  although  Dr.  Young  says  expressly  that  the  one  is  the  equi- 
valent of  the  other,  while  he  distinctly  states  at  p.  159  that  the  former  represents 
that  letter  in  Berenice,  and  shows  with  equal  clearness  above  that  the  latter  stands 
for  it  in  the  Egyptian  wrnrd  for  Greek. — Ed. 
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accompanying  the  zodiacs.  It  has  also  elsewhere  a figurative 
sense,  meaning  an  attendant  or  ministering  spirit. 

87.  The  open  square  is  found  in  both  the  combinations  of 
characters,  which  arc  most  commonly  used  for  expressing  a 
temple  ; the  feather  signifies  ornament  or  consecration ; the 
oblong  figure,  either  the  sacred  enclosure  or  a sacred  seat,  the 
character  for  a god  being  sometimes  placed  within  it.  The 
feather  is  occasionally  converted  into  an  inclined  oval,  the 
square  being  at  the  same  time  a little  altered  ; a difference 
which  may  be  observed  in  other  inscriptions,  as  well  as  in  the 
Rosetta  stone. 

88.  The  character  representing  a shrine  so  much  resembles 
the  object  which  it  denotes,  that  it  was  the  most  readily  identi- 
fied of  all  that  are  found  on  the  stone  of  Rosetta.  The  cha- 
racter signifying  a priest  was  the  second  ; and  the  combination 
of  both  afforded  a full  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  explana- 
tion. The  enchorial  character  for  a shrine  is  derived  from  the 
sitting  statue  which  always  accompanies  it. 

89.  The  open  square,  occurring  in  habitation  as  well  as  in 
temple,  must  probably  have  meant  house  or  building,  or  possibly 
stone  only. 

90.  The  throne,  or  chair  of  state,  occurs  in  a great  variety 
of  tablets.  It  evidently  bears  its  most  natural  signification  in 
the  character  denoting  statue  n.  102,  and  in  some  other  in- 
stances ; but  it  appears  to  bear,  iu  some  inscriptions,  the  meta- 
phorical sense  of  a residence  or  habitation. 

91.  The  column,  or  pillar,  is  too  much  like  the  object  it 
denotes,  to  allow  us  to  doubt  respecting  its  meaning,  consider- 
ing the  sense  of  that  part  of  the  inscription  of  Rosetta  in  which 
it  occurs. 

92.  The  characters  denoting  a diadem  are  sufficiently  deter- 
mined by  the  first  inscription  of  the  stone ; and  they  so  much 
resemble  the  corresponding  passages  of  the  enchorial  text, 
that  we  can  scarcely  hesitate  to  admit  the  intimate  connexion 
of  the  two  modes  of  writing,  without  seeking  for  any  further 
proofs. 

93.  The  sacred  ornaments  are  expressed  by  three  feathers, 
fixed  to  a bar,  which  appears  to  be  held  by  two  arms.  The 
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remaining  part  of  the  character  occurs  very  frequently  as  a sort 
of  termination,  and  seems  to  answer  to . . merits. 

94.  .99.  The  boat  or  ship,  the  spear,  the  bow,  the  arrow, 
the  censer,  and  the  bier,  are  sufficiently  identified  by  the 
comparison  of  various  tablets  with  their  inscriptions.  The  ship 
occurs  frequently  as  denoting  the  sacred  boats,  in  which  the 
representations  of  the  deities  are  conveyed  ; though  they  are  not 
always  accompanied  by  water.  But  it  has  been  observed,  that 
the  Egyptians  attributed  ships  rather  than  chariots  to  the  sun 
and  moon,  as  gliding  smoothly  through  the  skies.  The  first 
part  of  the  enchorial  word,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  a b, 
is  evidently  identical  with  the  character  always  found  in  the 
manuscripts  written  in  the  running  hieroglyphics,  as  the  first 
part  of  the  delineation  of  a ship.  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  the 
inscription  at  Esne,  as  copied  by  the  French,  the  point  of  the 
arrow  is  turned  towards  the  back  of  the  bowman,  instead  of 
being  directed  towards  the  enemy. 

100.  The  tear,  in  some  of  its  representations,  is  very  clearly 
expressive  of  the  thing  intended ; and  this  resemblance,  toge- 
ther with  its  frequent  attendance  on  a corpse  and  a bier,  is 
sufficient  to  explain  its  sense.  It  occurs  also  sometimes  within 
a border,  as  a peculiar  deity  ; but  it  seems  to  be  much  more 
commonly  emblematical  of  Osiris,  of  Apis,  or  of  Mneuis.  It  is 
not  unfrequently  found  as  a detached  figure,  in  a kind  of  pottery, 
with  a green  glazing ; and  may  perhaps  have  been  worn, 
instead  of  a mourning  ring,  as  a memorial  of  a departed  friend. 
It  has  most  commonly  been  called  the  equi  scctio,  and  supposed 
to  represent  a horse’s  head,  or  the  rostrum  of  a ship  while  the 
ingenious  Kircher  has  made  it  a phallus  oculatus.  Among  the 
antiquities  collected  by  Lord  Mountnorris  in  Egypt,  is  an  eye 
seen  in  front,  and  apparently  shedding  a tear. 

101.  The  character  for  an  image  seems  to  mean  a xcrought 
man ; the  bands  connected  with  an  eye,  appear  to  be  holding 
an  oar,  as  an  emblem  of  labour.  The  same  character,  with  a 
slight  variation  in  the  form  of  the  eye,  means  a rower  (n.  136) . 

102.  The  sitting  statue  has  no  character  to  imply  wrought ; 
but  it  is  followed  by  a bent  line,  which  seems  to  be  a term  of 
respect,  and  may  possibly  answer  to  osh,  or  “great.”  The 
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same  bent  line  occurs  on  the  great  sarcophagus  of  green 
breccia,  as  a personification  of  one  of  the  qualities  of  Osiris,  pro- 
bably his  magnificence.  It  is  often  exchanged  in  the  manuscripts 
for  the  divided  staff;  and  both  are  represented  in  the  running 
hand  by  a figure  like  a 9 or  a 4.  In  the  enchorial  text  this 
character  seems  sometimes  to  be  expressed  by  a single  line, 
either  straight,  or  bent  sideways  into  an  angle,  like  part 
of  a k.  A similar  “divine  statue”  is  decreed  to  “King 
Nuncoreus,  the  son  of  Sesostris,”  on  Mr.  Montagu’s  frize. 
Hierogl.  7 S 1. 

103.  Letters  are  denoted  by  a character  which  seems  to 
represent  some  of  the  materials  employed  in  writing,  and  which 
is  indeed  not  extremely  unlike  an  inkstand  figured  in  Caylus’s 
Recueil,  and  consisting  of  two  parallel  tubes  at  some  distance 
from  each  other,  with  a cover  connected  by  a chain  instead 
of  a hinge.  Besides  the  very  well  marked  passage  in  the 
Rosetta  stone,  the  character  occurs  in  many  manuscripts  near 
the  representation  of  a Thoth  employed  in  writing ; and  the 
enchorial  character,  corresponding  to  it,  is  also  found  in  the 
term  sacred  scribes  iit  the  beginning  of  the  inscription. 

104.  In  the  numerical  tablet  of  the  great  French  work, 
believed  to  have  been  found  at  Karnak,  a character  may  be 
observed  which  frequently  precedes  a numeral,  and  which 
resembles  a weight  with  its  handle.  Hence  we  may  conjecture, 
with  considerable  probability,  that  it  represents  some  weight  of 
unknown  value. 

105.  The  enchorial  character  for  gold  is  perfectly  well  de- 
termined, and  its  resemblance  to  a little  vase  under  a sort  of 
arch  is  so  strong,  that  we  may  safely  attribute  the  same  sense  to 
this  hieroglyphic,  although  it  appears  to  be  wanting  in  one  or 
two  passages  of  the  sacred  inscription  of  Rosetta,  where  it  ought 
to  be  found.  In  the  great  ritual  we  observe  this  character  im- 
mediately preceding  a shrine,  as  if  a “ golden  shrine  ” were 
intended ; and,  in  several  other  places,  it  is  connected  with  a 
number,  as  if  it  meant  pieces  of  go'd;  for  instance,  in  the  green 
sarcophagus,  with  the  number  360.  Sometimes  also  it  appears 
to  be  used  in  a metaphorical  sense,  as  a complimentary  epithet 
of  a monarch,  or  perhaps  in  allusion  to  his  riches.  Thus,  on 
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the  black  frize  of  Nuncoreus,  we  have,  over  the  king's  figure, 
the  characters,  “Joy,  Life,  Stability,  Power,  Riches , Like  the 
Sun,  for  ever.”  Ilier.  7 p. 

106.  Near  to  the  character  for  gold,  in  the  margin  of  the 
great  ritual,  is  a sort  of  open  box,  supported  on  a flagstaff ; and 
a similar  box,  with  a semicircle  under  it,  seems  to  mean  silver  ; 
at  least  it  considerably  resembles  the  enchorial  character  for 
silver,  which  is  perfectly  well  ascertained. 

107.  We  find,  in  several  inscriptions,  representations  of  ob- 
jects which  are  also  observable  in  the  tablets  accompanying 
them,  although  it  is  difficult  to  say  for  what  they  are  intended. 
Two  of  these  arc  copied  from  the  frize  of  Ficoroni  and  Mon- 
tagu, Hier.  9 okl,  Hskl,  7 i.Mq.  The  former  seems  to  be  a sort  of 
cloak,  with  a fringe  at  the  bottom ; the  latter  is  a little  like  a pear ; 
but  this  character  does  not  occur  so  clearly  in  the  inscription. 

F.  Attributes  and  Actions.  (Plate  III.) 

108.  The  crux  ansala,  sometimes  called  the  Key  of  the  Nile, 
is  usually  employed  as  a symbol  of  divinity  ; but  its  correct 
meaning  is  life,  as  Lacroze  rightly  conjectured,  although  his 
opinion  respecting  the  origin  of  the  character  is  inconsistent  with 
the  form  of  its  oldest  and  most  accurate  delineations ; and  there 
is  no  one  instance  in  which  it  is  so  represented  us  to  stand 
in  any  relation  to  a sluice  or  a watercock.  According  to 
Socrates  and  Rufinus,  the  Egyptian  priests  declared  to  their 
Christian  conquerors  under  Theodosius,  who  were  going  to 
destroy  the  Serapeuin  at  Alexandria,  that  the  cross,  so  often 
sculptured  on  their  temples,  was  an  emblem  of  the  life  to  come. 
This  passage  has  been  understood  by  some  authors  as  relating 
rather  to  the  cross  without  a handle,  which  is  observable  in 
some  rare  instances,  and  indeed  twice  on  the  stone  of  Rosetta ; 
but  this  symbol  appears  rather  to  denote  a protecting  power, 
than  an  immortal  existence.  It  happens,  perhaps  altogether 
accidentally,  that  one  of  the  contractions  for  the  word  God, 
which  are  commonly  used  in  Coptic,  approaches  very  near  to 
this  character,  except  that  the  arms  of  the  cross  are  within  the 
circle. 
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109.  Eternity  is  represented  simply  by  a serpent  rising  in 
an  oblique  arch,  and  without  horns ; the  serpent  devouring  its 
tail,  and  making  a ring,  is  never  found  as  an  Egyptian  emblem. 
Horapollo  says  that  eternity  was  denoted  by  a serpent  having 
its  tail  hidden  under  its  body  ; and  that  such  serpents  were 
called  uraei,  meaning  in  Greek  basiliscs,  which  agrees  very 
well  with  the  sense  of  the  Coptic  uno,  “king;”  but  this 
description  answers  better  to  the  asp  of  the  inscription  of 
Rosetta,  which  has  also  some  relation  to  the  representations  of 
the  deities,  though  it  does  not  exactly  mean  immortality. 

110.  The  cross  with  the  serpent  is  a very  common  epithet  in 
the  sense  of  everliving,  or  immortal,  aeonobius;  the  waved 
line  is  in  general  a preposition,  or  a termination*  meaning  of, 
to,  or  for;  and  it  appears  to  be  synonymous  with  the  hat 
(n.  177).  Almost  all  authors  have  very  hastily  taken  for 
granted,  that  this  character  must  relate  immediately  to  water 
wherever  it  occurs,  although  we  find  it  repeatedly  in  every  line 
of  the  inscription  of  Rosetta,  where  water  is  not  once  mentioned. 
The  fact,  however,  is,  that  its  prototype  seems  to  have  been  a 
stream  of  water  or  of  any  other  liquid  flowing ./rom  a vessel,  and 
poured  on  some  other  object ; and  that  the  idea  of  the  liquid 
was  completely  dropped  in  the  general  employment  of  the  cha- 
racter, while  that  of  the  connexion  only  was  retained  ; and  the 
hat  or  cap  being  also  similarly  forgotten,  while  its  connexion 
with  the  head  of  the  wearer  only  was  suggested  by  its  figure. 
In  this  compound  character  we  have  two  particles  nearly  alike, 
the  semicircle  and  the  line ; for  that  they  cannot  be  very  dif- 
ferent is  shown  by  the  occasional  substitution  of  two  semicircles 
for  the  combination.  One  of  them  seems  to  serve  for  the 
connexion  between  life  and  eternity,  “ life  for  ever  and  the 
other  to  make  the  new  compound  an  adjective,  “living  for  ever.” 

111.  The  triangle*  or  pyramid  occurs  very  commonly  among 
other  emblems  of  prosperity  and  happiness,  and  it  is  found  in 
the  frizc  of  Montagu  and  Ficoroni  in  the  decided  sense  of  an 
offering  or  a present  in  general,  while,  in  another  place,  it  is 
made  an  offering  in  its  own  form  ; so  that  we  can  only  interpret 
it  as  signifying  joy,  or  pleasure,  or  prosperity.  (Hierogl.  7 
Mqr,  Uqr;  9 Re,  R1 ; 7 Uq,  Urs.) 
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112.  Power  appears  to  be  indicated  by  a sceptre  having  the 
head  of  an  animal,  which  is  often  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
deities,  and  often  stands  with  the  cross,  the  pyramid,  and  the 
altar,  as  an  emblem  of  the  blessings  attendant  on  the  favourites 
of  the  gods.  It  is  seldom  used  in  the  text  of  inscriptions,  but  it 
occurs  once  in  that  of  Rosetta. 

113,  114.  Stability  is  denoted,  on  the  Rosetta  stone  and 
elsewhere,  by  the  altar,  which  seems  to  have  been  fixed  in  the 
ground  as  a column.  When  repeated,  it  makes  the  verb 
establish  ; but  it  often  occurs  singly,  and  not  uncommonly  as 
an  unconnected  emblem,  accompanied  by  other  characters  of 
similar  import;  and  it  is  sometimes  found  as  a detached  figure, 
formed  of  glazed  porcelain.  The  two  altars  are  very  conspicu- 
ous objects  in  some  of  the  epistolographic  manuscripts,  and  are 
very  useful  in  comparing  them  with  the  hieratic ; but  the  word 
employed,  in  the  enchorial  inscription  of  Rosetta  seems  to  be 
derived  from  a different  origin. 

115.  A drop  or  club  over  a basin,  followed  by  a bent  line, 
seems  to  mean  great  strength  ; though  it  is  difficult  to  say 
what  the  character  is  incant  to  depict.  In  some  other  places,  it 
seems  somewhat  to  resemble  a kind  of  head-dress. 

116.  The  bullock  and  the  arm,  which  generally  occur  at  the 
beginning  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  obelises,  agree  very  well 
with  the  epithet  mighty  in  the  translation  of  llermapion.  The 
arm  is,  in  many  other  instances,  used  in  compound  cha- 
racters. 

117.  Victory  is  denoted  by  a branch,  perhaps  a palm- 
branch,  with  a semicircle  and  a circle,  sometimes  preceded  by 
the  waved  line. 

1 18.  The  character  signifying  fortune  somewhat  re- 
sembles that  which  denotes  “ gold  ” (n.  105),  but,  instead  of 
the  arch,  we  have  an  angular  line,  which  seems  to  be  intended 
for  a pair  of  arms  grasping  the  vase.  The  whole  assemblage 
approaches,  also,  a little  to  the  form  of  a pocket,  or  purse,  as  it 
is  frequently  delineated. 

119.  The  open  square,  bent  inwards,  clearly  means  splen- 
dour or  glory,  though  it  is  uncertain  what  object  it  is  intended 
to  represent.  In  some  cases  a crescent  seems  to  be  substituted 
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for  it,  as  if  it  bore  some  relation  to  the  sun,  and  the  moon 
afforded  a parallel  sense. 

120,  121.  Illustrious  is  expressed,  in  the  inscription  of 
Rosetta,  by  the  open  square,  for  “ splendour,”  the  oval,  which 
signifies  addition  or  respect,  making  it  a kind  of  superlative, 
and  the  pair  of  legs,  which  very  naturally  convey  the  idea  of 
bearing,  or  possessing ; so  that  the  whole  makes  the  epithet 
Epithanes.  This  assemblage  is,  in  some  of  the  manuscripts, 
very  commonly  followed  by  a bird,  or  its  equivalent,  a half  arch, 
apparently  serving  as  an  intensitive. 

122 . . 1 24.  The  feather,  when  alone,  seems  to  imply  honour, 
as  well  as  when  accompanied  by  a man  stretching  out  his  arm, 
or  by  a bird.  The  bird,  also,  frequently  stands  alone  in  similar 
passages,  and  must  be  translated  respect,  or  respectable. 
The  block  with  the  bird  has  also  manifestly  the  same  sense  in 
the  great  ritual,  and  the  vase  with  the  bowl  is  so  nearly  syno- 
nymous with  it,  that  we  can  only  translate  it  venerable  ; and 
these  characters  are  frequently  exchanged  for  a sort  of  bench, 
with  a dash  under  it ; a symbol  which  may,  however,  possibly 
have  been  deduced  from  some  different  origin.  The  sense  of 
the  feather  is  peculiarly  illustrated  by  its  occurrence  with  a drop 
or  club,  a serpent,  and  a line,  at  the  beginning  of  a great  vari- 
ety of  inscriptions,  apparently  siguifying  immortal  honour  to. 
See  n.  172. 

125.  The  eye,  either  with  or  without  the  pupil,  and  either 
preceded  or  followed  by  the  undulated  line,  has  a sense  some- 
what similar  to  all  these,  and  is  often  employed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  honorary  inscriptions.  On  the  Rosetta  stone,  it 
means  distinctly  rite,  or  adoration.  The  enchorial  character, 
corresponding  to  it,  expresses  also  simply  doing ; as  in  Greek 
the  same  word  signifies  to  “do”  and  to  “sacrifice.” 

126.  Worship,  or  the  Greek  therapia,  is  denoted  by  a 
very  unintelligible  character,  resembling  a kind  of  capstan, 
which  is  frequently  delineated  in  the  boats  of  the  tablets ; if  it 
is  not  intended  for  some  emblematical  figure  erected  in  the 
boats.  On  the  great  green  sarcophagus,  the  long  bent  line  is  a 
snake,  and  the  point  projecting  upwards  from  the  middle  is  a 
sword.  But  these  resemblances  afford  us  little  or  no  assistance 
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in  tracing  the  connexion  between  the  whole  emblem  and  its 
sense. 

127,  128.  The  character  denoting  fatiiek  is  found  in  some 
of  the  inscriptions  of  the  Ptolemies,  in  such  circumstances  that 
it  might  as  easily  be  supposed  to  mean  mother  ; but,  by  means 
of  Mr.  Bullock’s  scarabaeus,  compared  with  some  other  monu- 
ments, another  character  having  been  determined  for  mother, 
it  became  easy  to  identify  the  symbol  for  father  on  the  Rosetta 
stone,  where  it  had  been  a little  injured,  and  imperfectly  copied 
in  the  engravings. 

129.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  the  Egyptian  goose,  or 
sheldrake,  with  a circle  over  it,  between  two  proper  names, 
sufficiently  points  out  the  meaning  of  these  characters,  which 
can  only  relate  to  the  connexion  between  them,  and  which  must 
naturally  mean  son  ;*  the  circle  may  perhaps  be  intended  for 
an  egg ; but  in  the  painted  sculptures  the  disc  is  red,  and  the 
circumference  light.  The  enchorial  character  nearly  resembles 
the  form  in  which  some  kinds  of  birds  are  usually  expressed  in 
the  manuscripts  (n.  22,  130).  Mr.  Bailey  has  also  observed 
the  occurrence  of  the  bird  between  two  proper  names,  and  has 
identified  it  with  the  chenalopex  mentioned  by  Horapollo,  as 
employed  to  signify  son,  ou  account  of  its  courage  in  defending 
its  offspring.  This  quality  might  rather  have  been  expected  to 
lead  to  its  adoption  as  a symbol  for  a parent ; but  its  existence 
in  the  bird  in  question  is  confirmed  by  the  observations  of 
modem  naturalists  respecting  the  sheldrake,  the  tadornc  of 
Buffon,  which  has  generally  been  considered  as  the  chenalopex, 
and  resembles  very  accurately  the  best  of  the  hieroglyphic 
delineations  of  the  bird,  although  the  colours,  as  exhibited  in 
the  Description  de  /' Egypte,  are  not  correctly  natural. 

130.  The  same  bird,  with  a leg  or  a dash  instead  of  a circle, 
seems  to  mean  a minister  or  attendant,  especially  in  several 
parts  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  Lover’s  Fountain.  There  are 
also  some  other  characters  which  seem  to  be  nearly  synonymous 
with  these ; one  of  them  may  possibly  be  meant  for  a tail, 
implying' a follower,  as  sat  and  sa  are  nearly  alike  in  Coptic ; 

* The  goose  and  the  circle  have,  with  greater  probability,  been  interpreted  hv 
Champolliou  and  Rosellini  as  “son  of  the  sun.*’  (Infra,  p.  244,  44b.) — Ed. 
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another  is  sometimes  worn  as  a collar,  perhaps  implying  sub- 
jection, and  meaning  servant. 

131,  132.  Instead  of  the  usual  character  for  son,  we  some- 
times find,  between  two  names,  a serpent  with  a globe  sub- 
stituted for  the  bird,  and  an  oval  for  the  circle ; and  the 
context  seems  to  require  that  the  meaning  of  these  symbols 
should  be  a daughter,  but  probably  with  some  particular 
character  of  royalty  or  divinity  ; and  at  Philae  we  find  a dual, 
meaning  sons  or  descendants,  as  a son  and  a daughter,  ex- 
pressed apparently  by  two  circles  only. 

133.  A child,  or  infant,  is  represented  by  a figure  bent  as 
if  sitting,  and  putting  his  finger  on  his  lip.  This  is  sufficiently 
established  by  the  triple  inscription ; but  it  is  still  further 
confirmed  by  a plate  of  the  Description  de  l'  Egypte  ( Antiq.  II. 
pi.  86,  f.  1);  in  which  a figure  of  this  kind  is  represented  as 
immediately  derived  from  the  father,  who  seems  to  be  inspired 
by  a beetle  entering  bis  mouth.  The  manuscripts  afford  us 
here  some  valuable  steps,  by  which  the  enchorial  character  is 
connected  with  the  distinct  hieroglyphics.  Another  figure, 
which  is  elsewhere  used  as  corresponding  to  a beetle,  is  also 
found  in  the  enchorial  text  in  the  sense  of  son  or  offspring. 

134,  135.  A circle,  with  an  arm  holding  an  angular  line, 
means  a director  ; the  angular  line  is  intended  for  part  of  a 
rudder ; and  the  same  character,  with  the  addition  of  the  figure 
of  a boat,  denotes  the  pilot  or  helmsman’,  as  is  obvious  from 
many  parts  of  the  green  sarcophagus.  The  circle  and  arm  are 
also  found  in  the  character  denoting  dedicate.  (N.  150.) 

136.  A pair  of  arms  holding  an  oar,  and  connected  by  a sort 
of  sector,  signifies  a rower  ; and  possibly  also  a labourer,  or 
workman  in  general,  as  in  image.  (N.  101.) 

137.  A stem  of  a plant,  perhaps  a reed,  followed  by  an 
insect  like  a wasp  or  ichneumon,  but  probably  intended  for  a 
bee,  and  by  two  semicircles,  is  the  complete  emblem  for  a 
king  ; but  the  reed  is  often  used  alone  in  the  same  sense,  and 
the  insect  sometimes  occurs  without  the  reed.  Plutarch  says, 
that  a king  was  denoted  by  a leaf,  thrion  ; and  Ilorapollo 
tells  us,  that  a bee  signified  a people  obedient  to  a king  -,  hence 
this  symbol  might  be  interpreted  king  of  men.  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  however,  asserts,  more  simply,  that  a king  was 
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denoted  by  a bee.  It  appears  from  the  manuscripts,  that  the 
beginning  of  the  enchorial  character,  which  Mr.  Akerblad 
reads  phu,  is  derived  from  the  elementary  traces  representing 
the  reed,  the  semicircle,  a waved  line,  and  a sitting  deity, 
meaning  the  divine  king,  an  assemblage  which  often  occurs  on 
the  green  sarcophagus,  and  elsewhere,  as  applied  to  a royal 
person.  The  remainder  of  the  enchorial  character  seems  to 
represent  a termination  consisting  of  a semicircle  and  a vessel, 
which  is  often  added  to  a name,  apparently  as  a demonstration 
of  respect,  like  the  vessel  and  the  spiral  in  the  case  of  the  god 
Nilus.  (N.  19.) 

138.  Condition,  or  subjection,  is  denoted  by  a character 
which  somewhat  resembles  an  altar  with  an  offering  of  flowers  ; 
but  which  might  also  be  intended  for  the  cup  of  a flower,  with 
an  insect  hovering  over  it. 

139.  In  the  term  kingdom,  the  crown  is  figuratively  em- 
ployed for  its  wearer ; a metaphor  common  in  many  modern 
languages. 

140.  The  character  denoting  a libation  is  very  indistinctly 
traced  in  the  sacred  inscription  of  Rosetta,  so  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  explain  its  original  form  without  the 
assistance  of  other  hieroglyphical  monuments.  The  long  water 
jar,  out  of  which  the  kneeling  figure  is  pouring  a divided  stream, 
somewhat  resembles  those  which  a modern  Egyptian  woman  is 
seen  carrying,  in  a plate  of  Mr.  Legh’s  second  edition. 

141.  142.  The  vase  with  the  stream,  which  frequently  occurs 
in  the  character  for  priest,  is  sometimes  found  alone,  and  must 
therefore  probably  relate  to  some  particular  ceremony  per- 
formed by  the  priests,  approaching  to  the  nature  of  a libation. 
On  the  stone  of  Rosetta,  the  line  is  a simple  curve,  not  waved  ; 
nor  is  the  vase  more  distinctly  represented.  Instead  of  the 
sitting  figure,  a foot  is  sometimes  substituted,  as  in  the  word 
attendant  (n.  1 30) : and  the  enchorial  character  is  a more 
tolerable  approximation  to  this  form  than  to  the  complete 
figure. 

143.  Priesthood  is  simply  the  condition  of  a priest;  the. 
character  prefixed  answering  to  the  Coptic  prefix  met,  and  to 
the  Greek  termination  eia. 

144.  The  ornaments  of  the  head  are  very  generally  used  as 
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indicating  the  person  by  whom  they  are  worn , and  flowers, 
probably  those  of  the  lotus,  are  frequently  found  on  the  heads 
of  the  priests,  as  well  as  in  the  inscriptions  which  accompany 
them.  In  the  inscription  of  Rosetta,  the  sense  sacerdotal 
agrees  very  well  with  the  context,  where  this  character  occurs ; 
though  it  cannot  be  deduced  with  absolute  certainty  from  the 
comparison  with  the  Greek. 

145.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  explain  why  the  figure  like 
a buckle  should  clearly  mean  an  assembly  : perhaps,  however, 
the  upper  part  may  originally  have  been  a crescent,  implying 
monthly ; and  the  scale  or  basin  below  is  occasionally  found 
supporting  some  offerings,  which  are  set  upright  in  it ; so  that 
the  whole  may  have  meant  a monthly  exhibition. 

146.  The  character  god  is  made  an  adjective  by  the  addition 
of  the  waved  line,  and  of  the  long  drop,  which  seem  simply  to 
convert  it  into  the  term  sacred  ; or,  if  the  drop  has  any  other 
meaning,  it  can  only  relate  to  worshipping  or  honouring;  as 
the  character  prefixed  in  the  enchorial  text,  which  is  equivalent 
to  the  scale  or  basin,  is  elsewhere  employed  to  signify  honour 
or  attention.  In  some  other  instances,  a circle  and  a waved 
line  seem  to  be  employed  in  a similar  manner,  for  connecting 
one  character  with  another  like  substantive  and  adjective. 

147.  An  epithet  implying  consecrated,  or  dedicated,  is 
composed  of  a trident,  or  triple  branch  or  root,  followed  by  a 
bent  line.  It  occurs  very  commonly  near  the  beginning  of 
inscriptions,  on  obelises,  and  elsewhere. 

148.  A little  oblique  cross,  over  an  arm  with  a feather, 
seems  to  mean  to  oi've,  and  perhaps  to  fight  and  to  defend  ; 
as,  in  Coptic,  the  word  ti  has  both  these  senses.  It  is  often 
preceded  by  a circle  and  a semicircle. 

149.  The  hand  bearing  the  triangle  or  pyramid  (n.  Ill) 
manifestly  means,  in  the  frize  of  Montagu  and  Ficoroni,  to 
offer,  ns  an  oblation  to  a deity. 

150.  In  the  inscription  of  Rosetta,  we  find  the  word  dedi- 
cate expressed  by  a bent  line  and  a sitting  figure,  with  the 
circle  and  the  arm  holding  the  rudder,  n.  134 ; the  character 
already  interpreted  consecrated  precedes,  but  it  is  not  absolutely 
certain  that  it  belongs  to  the  same  phrase. 
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151.  The  term  lawful  is  naturally  enough  derived  from 
a deity  in  his  judicial  capacity ; the  figure  is  preceded  hy  a 
bird,  placed  between  two  semicircles,  which  must  here  mean 
according  to,  answering  to  the  termination  ful.  Sometimes  a 
curved  line,  supported  by  a stem,  is  substituted  as  a synonym 
for  the  figure  of  the  judge. 

152  .154.  The  character  representing  good  strongly  re- 
sembles the  figure  of  a lute,  depicted  in  the  chamber  of  the 
harps,  among  the  catacombs,  and  may  have  alluded  to  the 
pleasing  sound  of  music.  The  plural,  with  the  scale  or  basin, 
which  implies  bestowing,  makes  the  epithet  eucharistus, 
which  in  Greek  is  somewhat  ambiguous,  meaning  either  grateful 
or  munificent  ; the  latter,  however,  must  be  its  sense  in  this 
inscription,  because  good  gifts  or  delights  may  lie  plural,  but 
gratitude  not  so  easily.  The  lute  is  also  found  denoting  good 
in  other  parts  of  the  inscription.  The  enchorial  character  for 
the  scale  could  scarcely  have  been  suspected  to  be  derived  from 
it,  without  the  assistance  of  the  manuscripts,  which  constantly 
exhibit  an  intermediate  form,  intended,  perhaps,  to  comprehend 
one  of  the  lines  supporting  the  scale. 

155.  The  semicircle,  with  two  oblique  dashes,  seems  to  mean 
great  in  the  name  of  Thoth,  who  is  called,  in  the  Greek  in- 
scription of  Rosetta,  Ilermes  the  great  and  great;  while,  in 
other  places,  this  character  seems  almost  always  to  convey  the 
sense  of  a dual.  The  enchorial  epithet  of  Thoth  is  a little  like 
the  crown  with  two  semicircles,  which  is  most  frequently  found 
among  the  titles  of  Osiris,  especially  when  he  sits  in  judgment. 

155*.  The  two  kinds  of  hats,  worn  by  the  different  deities, 
seem  to  he  intended  by  the  characters  of  the  Rosetta  stone, 
which  express  the  upper  and  lower  regions  or  countries. 
These  two  characters  are  also  found  together  in  the  green  sar- 
cophagus as  the  names  of  two  goddesses ; and  they  occur 
together  in  one  or  two  passages  of  some  of  the  manuscripts, 
and  in  an  inscription  at  Philae,  so  that,  although  the  repre- 
sentation is  very  indistinct  in  the  particular  case  of  the  Rosetta 
stone,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  cap  of  Osiris  meant,  in  this 
case,  superior,  and  that  of  Hyperion  and  other  personages  in- 
ferior. (PI.  V.,  L.) 
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156.  A circle  and  a semicircle  stand,  in  several  passages  of 
the  inscription  of  Rosetta,  for  others,  or  remaining. 

157.  Possibly  the  bowl  and  the  bird  together  mean  say  or 
call , and  the  figure  of  a man  may  serve  to  make  the  passive 

CALLED. 

15S.  The  second  bowl,  substituted  for  the  bird,  does  not 
appear  very  essentially  to  alter  the  sense,  which  is  still  a thing 
said  or  proclaimed ; a declaration,  or  a decree. 

159.  The  characters  denoting  manifest  seem  to  have  some 
analogy  to  called,  though  their  derivation  is  obscure.  The  first 
character  may  either  be  intended  for  the  country  (n.  84),  or  for 
a kind  of  flag  or  banner. 

160.  The  ring,  which  implies  a name,  and  which,  elsewhere, 
distinguishes  proper  names,  seems  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  label, 
called  a “ phylactery  ” in  the  Greek  inscription  of  Rosetta,  on 
which  the  name  of  a figure  was  usually  distinguished. 

161.  A disc,  with  rays  descending  from  it,  is  one  of  the  few 
characters  in  which  the  form  gives  us  some  assistance  towards 
determining  the  sense,  which  is  found  to  be  enlightening  ; 
though  the  Egyptians  do  not  seem  to  have  been  very  correct  in 
their  delineation  of  the  motion  of  light,  which  they  make  to 
diverge  in  curved  lines,  like  those  described  by  a common  pro- 
jectile. See  n.  8,  n.  63. 

162.  The  square  block,  the  semicircle,  and  the  chain,  are 
employed  very  clearly  in  the  sense  of  loving  or  beloved  : 
the  Coptic  mai.  In  the  enchorial  character  the  square  and 
semicircle  seem  to  be  sometimes  transposed,  and  sometimes 
changed  into  an  oval. 

163.  Preserver,  or  saviour,  is  represented  by  a sort  of  tre- 
foil, with  a long  stem,  which  answers  to  a cross  or  obelise  in  the 
enchorial  text ; but,  in  other  passages,  the  character  takes  the 
form  of  a still  simpler  club  : and,  in  others  again,  it  has  some- 
thing like  a bulbous  root. 

164.  165.  (PI.  IV.)  A frame  like  a ladder,  supported  by  a 
stem,  occurs  sometimes  as  a part  of  a head-dress,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  say  if  it  represents  any  other  object.  Followed  by 
an  arm,  and  a pair  of  legs,  it  signifies  set  up,  and  this  combina- 
tion of  characters  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence ; sometimes 
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also  the  bent  line  or  divided  shaft  forms  a part  of  it.  In  Coptic, 
set  up  is  expressed  by  set  on  foot,  which  seems  to  retain  the  ana- 
logy of  the  hieroglyphical  character.  The  substitution  of  a 
pair  of  feathers  for  the  legs,  however,  does  not  appear  materi- 
ally to  alter  the  sense — the  context,  where  it  occurs,  requiring 
the  word  prepare  or  construct 

G.  Relations. 

1G6.  Two  ovals,  with  a semicircle  and  an  arm,  very  clearly 
signify  in  order  that.  The  ovals  seem  to  mean  to  or  for, 
and  the  arm  action  or  doing — as  our  own  that  seems  to  he  allied 
to  the  German  that,  which  means  deed.  The  same  combina- 
tion of  characters  appears  to  denote,  in  another  passage,  to  add 
to ; and  one  of  the  ovals  is  sometimes  omitted.  The  Coptic 
may  be  either  iiina  or  etude. 

107.  The  symbols,  employed  in  the  sense  wherever,  seem 
to  mean  separately,  at,  in,  one,  or  in,  place,  one ; and,  trans- 
posing the  two  last,  we  may  make  a very  good  Coptic  word, 

E-U-MA. 

168,  169.  The  arm  and  chain  signify  and  or  also  ; and  the 
oval  sometimes  takes  place  of  the  arm,  without  much  variation 
of  the  sense  : this  combination  is  also  found  in  the  sense  of 
with  or  together  with.  The  elementary  ideas  seem  to  be  put, 
with,  or  add,  with.  Between  the  names  of  Ptolemy  and 
Berenice  at  Kamak,  the  arm  and  chain  are  separate. 

170.  The  half  arch,  or  the  fork,  which  is  perfectly  equiva- 
lent to  it,  followed  by  two  curls  and  two  semicircles,  mean 
moreover:  the  reduplication  probably  resembling  that  of 
many  of  the  Coptic  verbs,  which  generally  imply  a continued 
action. 

171.  The  combination  of  the  loop  or  sling,  with  two  semi- 
circles and  three  ovals,  means  very  clearly  likewise.  The 
loop  seems  to  represent  a bucket,  intended  for  one  of  a pair,  to 
be  carried  on  a pole,  as  they  are  frequently  delineated  in  the 
tablets  : so  that  it  must  mean  a companion ; and  accordingly  we 
find  it  in  a very  common  epithet  of  a king,  on  obelises  and  else- 
where, with  a circle  and  a bar,  denoting  the  companion  of  the 
sun,  or  simply  resembling  the  sun.  In  the  enchorial  character 
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for  likewise,  tlic  symbols  seem  to  be  transposed,  and  tbe  loop  is 
doubled. 

172.  An  owl,  signifying  in,  seems  to  be  nearly  synonymous 
with  the  half  arch,  which  is  also  sometimes  to  be  understood  in 
the  sense  of  all:  both  these  characters  occur  also  in  many 
instances  where  they  can  only  be  considered  as  marks  of  respect, 
and  not  very  essential  to  the  sense  ; and  in  this  they  resemble 
the  Coptic  prefix  m,  which  is  a particle  not  very  distinctly 
intelligible,  nor  capable  of  being  translated : it  is  also  not  a 
little  remarkable,  that  the  m of  Akerblad's  alphabet  is  the 
enchorial  character  which  answers  to  both  of  these  symbols. 
(See  n.  123.)* 

173,  174.  A hare  over  two  waved  lines  is  employed,  either 
alone,  or  together  with  a head,  dash,  circle,  and  dash,  which 
have  separately  a similar  sense,  for  epon,  over,  or  at ; and  it 
is  remarkable,  that  a similar  relation  exists  in  Coptic  between 
ebrei,  and  ejo — jo  or  dcuo  also  meaning  a head.  The 
enchorial  character,  in  some  of  its  forms,  is  manifestly  a coarse 
imitation  of  an  animal.  The  head  is  always  represented  in  the 
manuscripts  by  a character  nearly  like  a Greek  X ; and  this 
may  possibly  have  been  the  origin  of  the  Coptic  letter  janjia, 
if  it  was  derived  from  a hieroglyphic ; but  it  is  equally  pro- 
bable that  it  may  have  been  intended  for  a combination  of  a 
delta  and  a chi. 

175.  A semicircle  and  an  oval  mean  for,  as  relating  to 
time. 

176.  A ball,  with  two  short  appendages,  one  narrower  than 
the  other,  occurs  several  times  on  the  Bosetta  stone,  and  seems 
to  have  been  intended  for  a head  seen  in  profile,  which  is  often 
found  on  other  monuments.  This  character,  together  with  a 
dash,  seemB  to  signify  by  the,  or  each  ; for  instance  every  year, 
or  every  month. 

* In  his  Precis,  p.  35  (2nd  ed.),  Champollion  disputes  Dr.  Young's  claim  to  the 
owl  as  a homophone  of  the  letter  M,  because  the  latter  u has  nowhere  said  that  it  is  a 
phonetic  character;"  but  the  reference  to  the  above  No.  (172)  at  p.  182,  under  the 
head  of  SOUNDS,  shows  distinctly  enough  that  Dr.  Young  considered  it  alphabetic. 
Schwarze  (‘  Das  Alte  iEgypten,*  p.  188)  echoes  Champollion’s  objection;  but  as  he 
undertook  to  decide  in  the  grow  Prr-cess,  as  he  calls  it,  without  having  seen  the 
article  Egypt , the  most  important  document  in  the  whole  case,  and  was  therefore 
obliged  to  rely  entirely  on  Champollion’f  garbled  extracts  and  misrepresentations,  his 
judgment  is  of  no  value  whatever. — Ed. 
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177.  The  hat,  interposed  between  “an  image”  and  “the 
king,”  can  only  mean  of  or  for:  it  is  often  substituted,  in 
passages  which  are  frequently  repeated,  for  the  waved  line ; 
each  being  probably  equivalent  to  the  Coptic  nte,  or  rather  n ; 
which  also  sometimes  makes  an  adjective  of  a substantive,  as 
nnub,  golden,  from  ncb,  gold.  See  n.  58,  83,  140. 

II.  Time. 

178.  A day  seems  to  be  very  naturally  expressed  by  splendour 
of  the  sun,  or  sunshine.  Sec  n.  119,  n.  8. 

179.  A crescent  turned  downwards,  with  a star  and  the  sun, 
makes  up  the  character  signifying  a month  ; to  which  a semi- 
circle and  a scale  or  basin  are  sometimes  added.  Horapollo 
says,  that  a month  is  denoted  by  a palm-branch,  or  by  an 
inverted  crescent ; but  the  crescent  is  too  indistinct,  on  the  stone 
of  Rosetta,  to  have  allowed  us  to  recognise  it,  without  the  assist- 
ance of  the  collateral  inscriptions. 

180.  A year  is  denoted  by  a bent  line  with  a little  projec- 
tion from  the  middle,  which  seems  to  represent  a plant  with  an 
annual  shoot  or  bud  ; it  is  commonly  followed  by  a semicircle 
and  a block  or  dash. 

181.  There  is  some  little  uncertainty  respecting  the  exact 
limits  of  the  characters  denoting  the  first  month  Tuoytii.  The 
name  seems  to  have  some  relation  to  gathering  the  harvest, 
and  the  emblem  is  probably  intended  for  a field  of  corn : and 
perhaps,  as  the  year  is  said  to  have  begun  originally  with 
the  dogdays,  the  appropriation  of  this  character  to  the  first 
month  may  have  been  contemporaneous  with  the  origin  of  the 
calendar. 

182.  183.  The  sixth  month,  meciiir,  is  remarkable  for  hav- 
ing half  as  many  crescents  as  the  twelfth  mesore  : this  relation 
would  without  doubt  be  further  illustrated,  if  we  could  discover 
anything  like  a calendar,  among  the  immense  mass  of  Egyptian 
literature  which  is  still  in  existence.  The  manuscript  which 
Montfaucon  calls  a calendar,  merely  because  it  is  divided  into 
twelve  columns,  has  no  pretensions  to  the  name. 

184,  185.  The  symbol  for  the  sun  seems  to  be  employed  in 
the  designation  both  of  the  first  day  of  the  month,  the  neo- 
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mexia  of  the  Greek  inscription,  and  of  the  last,  or  thirtieth 
day.  Of  the  characters  following  the  sun,  the  one  seems  to 
mean  good,  or  rather  new,  as  in  Thoyth,  the  month  of  the  new 
year  : the  other  old  or  last.  This  character  might  be  taken  for 
a serpent,  or  for  a branch  of  a tree  ; but  it  seems  more  pro- 
bable that  it  is  intended  for  the  tail  of  an  animal,  since  it  occurs 
in  several  passages  of  the  manuscripts  us  representing  a tail ; 
and  the  tail  of  the  month  is  sufficiently  expressive  of  the  sense. 
See  n.  130. 

I.  Numbers. 

186.  Units  are  denoted  by  short  lines,  like  the  Roman  I. 
Mr.  Akerblad  first  noticed  the  first  three  numerals  in  the  last 
line  of  the  sacred  characters  of  Rosetta,  where  the  Greek  text 
is  deficient,  and  the  words  “ first  and  second  ” only  remain ; 
and  this  observation  alone  was  sufficient  to  prove,  that  the  hie- 
roglyphical  characters  related  to  a real  language,  and  were 
not  simply  ornamental  decorations,  as  some  persons  have 
imagined. 

187..  196.  The  twisted  line,  distinguishing  the  ordinal 
numbers,  answers  to  the  Coptic  mah,  which  is  prefixed  to  the 
cardinals  in  the  same  sense ; in  the  enchorial  text  the  corre- 
sponding character  follows  the  number.  The  three  points  are 
more  commonly  employed,  when  they  follow  a word,  to  make  it 
plural ; but  when  they  signify  a numeral,  they  are  generally 
placed  immediately  above  some  other  character ; and,  in  the 
enchorial  inscription,  this  numeral  is  distinguished  by  making 
the  lines  oblique  and  joining  them. 

197.  For  the  number  ten  we  have  a Greek  pi,  either  square 
or  rounded,  not  only  in  the  inscription  of  Rosetta,  but  in  many 
other  places. 

198.  We  find  the  number  seventeen  recurring  twice  as  a 
date  in  the  inscription  of  Rosetta ; the  Greek  text  in  another 
part,  alluding  to  the  same  period,  has  18 ; and  the  enchorial 
words  are  too  indistinctly  marked  to  allow  us  to  judge  of  the 
identity  or  diversity  of  the  two  numbers ; but  the  difference  of 
a day  is  of  no  consequence,  since  the  festival  of  the  “ assump- 
tion of  the  kingdom  ” may  easily  have  begun  on  the  17th  of 
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Mechir,  and  have  continued  to  the  next  day,  which  is  the  date 
of  the  decree. 

199,  *200.  The  enchorial  character  for  thirty,  applied  to 
years,  seems  to  be  the  same  as  is  elsewhere  used  in  the  sense  of 
the  thirtieth  day  ; but  the  numbers  are  almost  always  confused 
in  the  running-hand,  and  exhibit  several  deviations  from  the 
regular  system  of  the  sacred  characters  ; the  number  forty,  for 
example,  in  the  remarkable  passage  relating  to  the  42  assessors 
of  Osiris,  seems  to  be  denoted  by  a single  Hue  with  a dash  on  it. 

201 . .203.  The  curl,  like  the  figure  9,  meaning  a hundred, 
and  the  notched  circle,  supported  by  a cross,  denoting  a thou- 
sand, occur,  in  several  inscriptions,  so  combined  with  units  and 
tens,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  respecting  the  numbers  that  they 
represent.  This  is  particularly  evident  from  the  consideration 
of  an  inscription  “ believed  to  have  been  found  at  Kamak.” 
( Descr . de  r Egypt e.  Ant.  III.  PI.  38.  F.  26.  .30.) 

204.  Plurals  are  distinguished  by  writing  a character  three 
times,  or  by  putting  three  dashes  after  it ; and  sometimes,  per- 
haps, though  very  rarely,  before  it ; occasionally  also  by  repeat- 
ing a part  of  a collection  of  symbols  once  only.  In  the  manu- 
scripts, the  three  dashes  are  generally  joined  into  a crooked 
stroke ; which,  in  the  enchorial  inscription,  sometimes  both 
precedes  and  follows  the  word  ; while,  in  other  cases,  the  second 
stroke  is  converted  into  a single  vertical  line,  which  serves  to 
limit  the  extent  of  the  characters  meant  to  be  made  plural ; the 
representation  being  so  imperfect,  that  this  assistance  i3  more 
required  than  in  the  sacred  characters  : and  it  may  be  observed, 
that  this  second  mark  is  never  wanting  in  the  enchorial  inscrip- 
tion, as  it  must  frequently  have  been,  if  the  character  had 
been  alphabetical ; since  many  of  the  Egyptian  plurals  end 
precisely  as  their  singulars  do,  and  even  w hen  they  differ  from 
them,  it  is  not  by  the  addition  of  any  one  uniform  termination. 


K.  Sounds. 

205.  .218.  The  phonetic  characters,  according  to  the  traces 
which  may  be  discovered  in  the  words  Berenice,  Ptolemy, 
Greek,  and  some  others  (n.  56,  58,  74,  83,  123,  172),  will 
afford  something  like  a hieroglyphic  alphabet,  which,  however, 
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is  merely  collected  as  a specimen  of  the  mode  of  expressing 
sounds  in  some  particular  cases,  and  not  as  having  been  univer- 
sally employed  where  sounds  were  required.*  The  supposed 

* This  was  the  first  announcement  of  the  discovery  of  the  hieroglyphic  alphabet. 
The  volume  of  the  Encyclopaedia  containing  it  appeared  in  1819.  In  the  year  1821 
Cham  poll  ion  published  his  memoir  ‘ De  l’Ecriture  Hi£ratiqne  des  Anciens  Egypt  iens,* 
in  which  he  assert*  Hint  the  hieroglyphics  are  “signs  of  thing*,  not  of  sounds  ” (supra, 
p.  157,  note),  from  which  it  is  evident  that  he  did  not  yet  suspect  the  existence  of  pho- 
netic signs  among  the  hieroglyphic  characters.  In  the  following  year,  alter  having 
read  the  article  Egypt,  he  published  the  discovery  as  his  own  in  his  celebrated 
‘Lettre  4 M.  Dacier,’  which  contained  an  alphabet  consisting  of  various  characters 
discovered  by  himself  as  well  as  those  whose  value  had  been  ascertained  by  Hr. 
Young.  Several  signs  also  which  the  latter  supposed  to  be  syllabic  were  shown  by 
M.  Champollion  to  be  purely  alphabetic.  In  short  it  was  Young’s  alphabet  corrected 
and  extended.  Chevalier  Bunsen,  however,  although  he  admits  that  Young  is  entitled 
to  the  priority,  that  he  demonstrated  his  discovery  to  some  extent,  and  that  Cham- 
pollion was  led  to  his  discovery  by  the  impression  which  I>r.  YoUPg'l  analysis  of  the 
names  of  Ptolemy  ami  Berenice  produced  on  his  mind,  denies  that  Champollion  merely 
improved  on  Young,  and  awards  to  the  former  the  merit  of  having  found  “ the  alphabet 
of  the  Egyptian  language  and  characters — the  greatest  discovery  of  the  century  ” — 
because  be  employed  “a  very  different  met  hod,  and  one  pecul  iar  to  himself.”  ( Egypt’s 
Place,  p.  325.)  It  would  scarcely  be  more  absurd  to  say  that  the  patentee  of  an 
improved  musket  should  be  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  fire-arms,  because  he  intro- 
duced a different  method  of  loading  or  priming.  Champollion  appropriated  Young’s 
discovery,  and  thus  far  his  system  was  certainly  peculiar;  but  in  carrying  it  out,  he 
only  departed  from  Young’s  method  in  so  far  as  was  prescribed  by  an  advanced  stage 
of  the  investigation.  In  making  the  first  step,  which  was  of  course  the  most  difficult, 
Young  was  obliged  to  seek  for  analogies  in  the  enchorial  character.  Champollion  on 
the  other  hand  had  merely  to  compare  the  signs  he  attempted  to  decipher  with  Dr. 
Young’s  alphabet ; and  it  so  happened  that  the  two  hieroglyphic  names  of  Ptolemy 
and  Berenice  analysed  by  Young  contained  most  of  t he  characters  in  that  of  Cleopatra, 
the  word  on  which  nil  Champollion’*  discoveries  hinged.  The  merit  of  the  latter  is 
still  further  diminished  by  the  fact,  that  his  attention  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Bankes  to 
the  hieroglyphic  name  of  Cleopatra  on  the  obelisk  of  Phil®;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  although  Salt  (Essay,  p.  7 — 10)  and  Schworze  (Das  Altc  .Egypten, 
p.  201)  describe  at  length  the  difficult  process  by  which  Bankes  arrived  at  the  identi- 
fication of  this  group,  and  comment  on  Champollion’s  characteristic  silence  regarding 
his  obligations  to  him,  Chevalier  Bunsen  not  only  ignores  the  fact  that  Champollion 
was  indebted  to  the  English  traveller  for  this  important  element  in  the  discovery,  but 
even  asserts  that  after  recognising  on  the  obelisk  the  ring  of  Ptolemy  correvjHjnding 
with  that  on  the  Rosetta  Stone  discovered  by  Dr.  Young,  Champollion  “assumed  that 
the  other  would  correspond  likewise  with  the  name  of  Cleopatra,”  as  if  there  were  only 
one  other  ring  in  the  inscription,  ami  such  an  assumption  were  perfectly  natural  and 
obvious.  (See  note,  p.  293.)  In  these  circumstances  the  verification  of  some  of  Dr. 
Young’s  results  and  the  rectification  of  others  certainly  did  not  seem  to  require  any 
extraordinary  ingenuity.  But  it  may  be  asked  why  was  not  this  done  by  Dr.  Young 
himself?  He  tells  us  (see  p.  29C)  that  he  was  misled  by  n mistake  in  his  copy  of  the 
lithographic  sketch  of  the  obelisk,  and  that  he  had  not  “ leisure  at  the  time  to  eater 
into  a very  minute  comparison  of  the  name  with  other  authorities.’*  Chevalier 
Bunsen,  without  hiking  any  notice  whatever  of  this,  asserts  that  “Young  failed  to 
perceive  the  use  or  value  of  this  monument.”  It  must  be  admitted  that  he  was 
too  easily  discouraged,  and  that,  as  Peyron  remarks  (infra,  p.  423),  the  vast 
variety  of  his  pursuits  prevented  him  in  this  instance  from  perfecting  his  own 
discovery,  which  was  from  that  moment  transferred  to  Champollion’s  hands.  This, 
however,  does  not  invalidate  his  claim  to  the  merit  of  the  original  discovery*  which  has 
indeed  been  hitherto  awarded  to  him  by  impartial  persons  of  all  nations.  Although 
Chevalier  Bunsen  confidently  predicts  that  those  who  have  dared  to  oppose  Champollion 
will  be  unknown  to  posterity  (Egypt’s  Place,  p.  244),  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
following  judgment  of  Klaproth  will  have  at  least  as  much  weight  with  future  ages 
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enchorial  alphabet , which  is  subjoined,  is  applicable  to  most  of 
the  proper  names  in  the  inscription  of  Rosetta,  and  probably 
also  to  some  other  symbols  which  have  been  the  prototypes  of 

ns  that  of  his  countryman,  although  it  was  elicited  in  the  course  of  a controversy  with 
Champollion: — 44  M.  Champollion  a fair  de  croire  que  e’est  attaquer  l’honneur  Kraneais 
quo  de  supposer  qu’un  autre  que  lui  cut  pu  le  devancer  dans  cctte  partie  de  sa  carrifere 
litterairc.  Qu’il  sc  souvienne  que  rien  ue  pent  porter  honneur  que  ce  qui  est  vrai. 
II  ne  persuadem  jamais  aux  person  nes  impartiales  eten  etatde  juger  d’apr^s  les  faits, 
que  scs  travaux  sur  1’nlphabet  dea  hidroglyphes  phonttiques  puissent  ravir  i M.  Young 
le  droit  de  reelamer  pour  lui  Phonneur  de  la  decouverte  de  cet  alphabet,  selon  la 
maxime  univcrsellement  adoptee  : Prior  in  tempore , potior  injure.”  ( Seconde  Lettre 
aurlcs  IlieiOjlyphes,  p.  6.  1827.)  When  Champollion,  however,  found  that  Young’s 

claim  to  priority  could  not  be  controverted,  he  attempted  to  show  that  there  ought  to 
be  no  question  of  priority  at  all,  because  his  system  was  widely  different  from  Young's. 
(/«//*a,  p.  451.)  His  mystification  on  this  point,  as  well  as  on  the  process  by  which 
he  obtained  his  alphabet,  is  reproduced  and  exaggerated  by  his  German  disciple, 
whose  vague  and  confused  conception  of  the  whole  subject,  together  with  his  obscure 
and  inflated  language,  render  him  sometimes  quite  unintelligible.  (See,  for  instance, 
Egypt's  Place,  p.  327 ; /n/ra,  p.  302,  note.)  The  latter  says  that  Young  had  no 
notion  of  44  a purely  phonetic  alphabet,  although  he  suspected  4 a certain  kind  of  syl- 
labic system’ — in  itself  a very  obscure  and  uncritical  expression.”  I)r.  Young  lias 
nowhere  used  that  expression,  but  he  has  repeatedly  asserted  that  foreign  proper  names 
were  formed  in  the  Egyptian  language  by  syllabic  as  well  as  alphabetic  characters, 
an  opinion  which  was  afterwards  embraced  by  Champollion,  who  in  his  Lettre  d 
M.  fXtcier,  speaks  of  the  *4  valour  syllabico-alphabetique”  (p.  2),  of  the  signs  em- 
ployed for  expressing  foreign  names  and  again  refers  to  them  (p.  40),  as  the  “e'eriture 
semi-alphabet ique  Egyptienne.”  In  bis  iVe'cis,  however,  published  two  years  after, 
where  he  endeavoured  to  show  that  his  system  had  peculiar  features  which  distin- 
guished it  from  that  of  Young,  he  says  44  D’aprts  moi  les  Egyptiens  transcrivirent  les 
noius  propres  Strangers  par  une  m^thodc  toute  alphnb£tique.”  But  Dr.  Young’s 
opinion  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  more  recent  discoveries  : see,  for  instance,  Lepsiua, 
Lettre  1 Rosellini,  p.  34,  where  lie  gives  several  foreign  names  composed  on  the  syllabic 
principle.  But  both  Champollion  and  Bunsen  sometimes  speak  of  Dr.  Young’s 
alphabet  as  if  it  were  entirely  syllabic,  although  the  majority  of  the  characters  disco- 
vered by  him  arc  purely  alphabetical,  and  have  precisely  the  same  value  in  Cham- 
pollion’s  alphabet.  Chevalier  Bunsen,  contrasting  the  narrowness  of  Young’s  views 
with  those  of  Champollion,  states  that  the  former  had  no  idea  of  homophone  signs, 
and  that  his  44  hieroglyphic  alphabet  as  conceived  by  him  was  no  alphabet  for  the  lan- 
guage, but  only  for  foreign  names;”  but  there  is  abundant  evidence  in  this  work  (see 
pp.  1G4,  179,  290)  that  Champollion  was  also  indebted  to  Young  for  the  idea  of  the 
interchange  of  various  characters  for  the  same  sound ; and  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that 
the  author  of  4 Egypt’s  Place  * should  have  formed  a different  opinion  if  he  had 
perused  the  article  ‘Egypt’  with  attention.  As  to  the  second  point,  Champollion 
most  assuredly  did  not  set  out  with  more  enlarged  views  than  Young,  ns  is  implied 
by  Chevalier  Bunsen’s  language.  He  had  no  notion  that  the  alphabet  was  a key  to 
Egyptian  names  and  words  until  he  was  forced,  by  repeated  application  of  it  to 
unknown  groups,  to  relinquish  his  former  opinion,  which  he  had  adopted  from  Young, 
together  with  his  phonetic  discovery,  as  is  evident  from  his  Lettre  a At.  Dacier  ( p.  3), 
where  he  merely  speaks  of  the  phonetic  characters  being  used  for  44  inscribing  on  the 
monuments  of  Egypt  the  titles,  names,  and  surnames  of  the  Creek  and  Roman  sove- 
reigns who  governed  it  in  succession.”  But  if  Young  did  not  know  the  full  value  of 
his  discovery,  Champollion,  on  the  other  hand,  after  improving  on  it,  exaggerated  its 
lmj>ortancc,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  Klaproth  in  his  Exttmen  Critique  (pp.  23,  24). 
Chevalier  Bunsen  also  asserts  that  44  Young  was  led  to  an  appionch  to  the  truth 
merely  by  an  assumption  foreign  to  his  own  system,  and  one  from  the  first  inscjwuably 
clogged  with  error.”  On  the  contrary  Young  had  from  the  outset  recognized  a phonetic 
element  in  the  enchorial  character,  and  even  made  some  additions  to  Akerhlnd’s  alpha- 
bet. When  he  discovered  therefore  that  that  character  was  derived  from  the  hierogly- 
phic, it  naturally  occurred  to  him  that  proper  names  would  be  formed  in  an  analogous 
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the  characters  : it  is  token  from  the  alphabet  of  Akerblad,  but 
considerably  modified  by  the  conjectures  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Museum  Criticum. 

manner  in  the  sacred  writings;  and  with  regard  to  the  errors  he  committed,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  remark  that  Champollion  corrected  them  by  comparing  Young's  alphabet 
with  one  or  two  words,  aud  but  for  an  accident  Dr.  Y’oung  himsell  would  have  done 
the  same.  Indeed  any  jvrson  of  ordinary  ingenuity  might  have  done  what,  according 
to  Chevalier  I3un*en,  Champollion  is  to  be  immortalised  for  having  accomplished. 
Champollion’s  true  claims  to  admiration  rest  on  the  skill,  perseverance,  and  success 
with  which  he  applied  the  hieroglyphic  alphabet  to  the  monuments  of  Egypt.  Chevalier 
Bunsen  adds,  that  Young’s  errors  in  the  analysis  of  the  names  of  Ptolemy  and  Berenice 
were  the  natural  result  of  his  system,  “because  his  speculations  were  based  on  no  certain 
or  definite  value  of  the  individual  hieroglyphics”  (Egypt’s  Place,  p.  321);  but  it  is 
surely  too  much  to  expect  that  his  speculations  should  be  based  ou  that  which  they 
only  aimed  at  discovering.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  Bunsen,  “ The  denial  of 
any  phonetic  element  in  the  hieroglyphic  characters  was  a natural  conclusion  from 
false  premises,  which  Champollion  shared  in  common  with  the  rest.”  {Ibid.  p.  325.) 
Now,  Champollion  at  a very  early  period  adopter!,  of  course  without  acknowledgment, 
the  enchorial  discoveries  of  Akerblad,  who  showed  that  that  mode  of  writing  con- 
tained an  alphabet;  aud  when  he  afterwards  similarly  appropriated  Dr.  Young's 
discovery  that  the  enchorial  character  was  derived  from  the  hieroglyphics,  he  ought 
to  have  concluded  that  the  latter  also  possessed  phonetic  signs.  But  the  circum- 
stance which  led  Y'oung  to  the  truth  led  Cluunpollion  further  astray;  for,  having 
assumed  that  the  hieroglyphics  were  exclusively  symbolic,  he  inferred  that  the  hieratic 
characters  (the  derivation  of  which  from  the  former  was  also  demonstrated  hy  Y'oung 
in  1816,  and  published  by  Champollion  a*  a discovery  of  his  own  in  1821)  were  in 
like  manner  destitute  of  alphabetic  sigus. 

Those  who  read  the  history  of  hieroglyphical  discover)*  in  1 Egypt’s  Place  in  Uni- 
versal History,*  unless  previously  acquainted  with  the  fncts,  might  suppose  th.it 
Champollion’s  career  was,  from  the  outset,  one  of  rapid  and  triumphant  discovery 
and  that  Young  was  in  comparison  a miserable  bungler,  although  the  author  patro- 
nisingly  bestows  on  him  an  occasional  compliment ; but  amid  all  the  inaccuracies, 
inconsistencies,  misrepresentations,  and  confusiouof  thought  which  prevail  throughout 
this  sectiou  of  Chevalier  Bunsen’s  work,  there  are  to  be  found  certain  facts  which 
could  not  be  withheld,  and  wrhich  are  perfectly  sufficient  to  show  that  until  Cham- 
pollion adopted  Y’oung’ s discoveries  the  case  was  directly  the  reverse.  The  author 
says  that  his  hero  “appeared,  fiom  his  earliest  years,  to  be  the  destined  instrument 
of  for  warding  Egyptian  research;”  but  although  Champollion  began  his  Egyptian 
8tud.es  before  18U7  and  made  them  the  sole  business  of  his  life,  he  really  discovered 
nothing  till  1822.  In  his  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Koyal  ^Society,  in  1814  (supm, 
p.  62),  he  states  that  his  study  of  the  Kosctta  Inscription  had  been  constant c et 
suivie ; but  it  had  produced  no  important  result,  and  it  was  prosecuted  eight  years 
longer  with  equal  truitlessness.  When  forced  to  draccnd  to  facts,  the  utmost  Chevalier 
Bunsen  can  say  is  that  Champollion  almost  discovered  something.  (Egypt's  Place, 
p.  324,  supra , p.  54,  note.)  Now  Dr.  Y'oung,  who  commenced  his  Egyptian  researches 
in  1814,  published  near  the  close  of  that  year  his  conjectural  translation  of  the 
Kosctta  Inscription,  discovered  the  following  year  that  there  were  symbolic  signs 
in  the  enchorial  character,  demonstrated  in  1816  that  the  cursive  characters  of 
the  sacred  papyri  were  derived  from  the  hieroglyphics,  and  in  1818  discovered  the 
hieroglyphic  alphabet;  besides  these,  he  made  various  minor  discoveries,  some  of 
which  are  enumerated  at  p.  274.  Champollion’s  discoveries  were  founded  entirely 
on  Young’s,  and  but  for  the  latter  Champollion,  with  all  his  industry  and  ingenuity, 
would  in  all  probability  have  continued  to  grope  on  in  the  Egyptian  darkness  help- 
lessly and  hopelessly  to  the  end,  although  Chevalier  Bunsen  believes  that  lie  was  sent 
upon  earth  tor  the  express  purpose  of  dispelling  it.  '1  he  partiality  of  the  leanied 
German  to  his  friend  and  master  is  too  strong  to  be  concealed,  and  he  frankly  avows, 
at  the  close  of  an  enthusiastic  eulogium,  that  his  praise  is  “ dictated  by  a no  less  power- 
ful sense  of  conviction  than  of  heartfelt  gratitude,  because  we  enjoyed  the  happiness  of 
his  personal  ac  quaintance,  and  of  learning  from  him  the  first  rudiments  of  hieroglyphic 
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L.  Additions.  PI.  V.  See  n.  21,  78,  155. 

M.  Specimens  of  Phrases. 

The  last  line  of  the  inscription  of  Rosetta  will  serve  as  a spe- 
cimen of  the  way  in  which  the  hieroglyphical  characters  were 

lore  at  the  foot  of  the  obelisks  at  Koine.”  (Egypt**  Place,  p.  244.)  Notwithstanding 
this,  however,  Chevalier  Bunsen  affects  a lofty  disregard  of  whatever  is  personal  in 
the  h»storv  of  this  great  discovery,  and  he  certainly  d»*es  most  carefully  avoid  hinting 
that  there  was  anything  censurable  in  C ham  j*o  I lion's  conduct  towards  Young;  but 
when  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  commend  the  former  for  his  candour  in  acknowledging 
the  merits  of  the  latter  (i7>«/.  p.  327),  and  to  charge  Youug  with  claiming  Champollion'a 
discoveries  {ibid.  p.  322;  infra , p.  265),  he  does  enter  upon  the  personal  element 
involved  in  the  question,  and  his  misrepresentations  on  these  points,  as  well  as  on 
various  others,  manifest  not  only  a profound  reliance  on  the  ignorance  of  his  readers, 
but  afford,  we  are  constrained  to  add,  signal  proof  that  the  force  of  his  gratitude 
can  only  be  equalled  by  the  facility  of  his  conviction. 

The  French,  unlike  Chevalier  Bu risen,  did  not  espouse  Chauipo]  lion’s  cause  from  |»er- 
sonal  feeling,  for  he  was  not  esteemed  by  his  conntrymen,  and  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  those  who  advocated  his  claims  have  recorded  theircontempt  for  his  character. 
(Supra,  pp.  51,  59,  75,  note  ; infra,  p.  252).  National  vanity  was  the  sole  motive 
which  prompted  the  French  to  lay  claim  to  this  great  discovery,  ami  they  entered  into 
the  controversy  as  a national  question.  X! . Arago,  as  far  as  regards  himself,  does  not 
attempt  to  conceal  this  in  his  Huge  of  Dr.  Young,  where,  after  disclaiming  all  cosmopo- 
litism, a quality  which  one  is  not  apt  to  look  for  in  his  countrymen,  he  proceeds  to 
evince  his  patriotism  by  asserting  that  the  discovery  of  the  Koval  Kings  in  the 
monuments  of  Egypt  (.see  p.  274)  is  due  to  De  Guignes,  and  that  of  the  hieroglyphic 
alphatat  to  Chanqiollion  ; as  he  had  already,  in  the  same  memoir,  claimed  for  Papin 
the  invention  of  the  steam-engine.  His  reason  for  deriving  to  Dr.  Young  the  discovery 
of  the  hieroglyphic  alphabet  is  entirely  different  from  that  alleged  by  Chevalier 
Bunsen  for  the  same  purpose.  He  asserts  that  Young  did  not  demonstrate  his  dis- 
covery; but  any  one  who  reads  carefully  the  article  ‘Egypt’  ran  satisfy  himself  of 
the  contrary,  and  even  Chevnlier  Bunsen,  notwithstanding  his  glaring  partiality, 
admits  that  he  did  demonstrate  it  to  some  extent.  Klaproth  also  says,  in  his  preface 
to  the  4 Collection  des  Monumens  Kgyptiens  de  XI.  Palin,'  that  “ le  talfcbre  /a  ega 
avait  deji  soij fo»m-'qu*une  pnrtie  des  signes  bieroglynhiquoa  pouvaient  etre  employee 
alphabetiquement,  mais  I’honnetir  d’avoir  demontre  ce  fait  nppartient  au  Docteur 
Young.”  Kven  among  Cliampollion’s  countrymen,  how’ever,  there  are  some  whose 
conscientious  convictions  have  proved  stronger  than  their  feelings  of  nationality  : for 
example,  the  Chevalier  de  Paravey,  than  whom  no  man  in  France  is  tatter  qualified  to 
form  an  opinion  on  the  subject.  That  distinguished  savant  admits  that  “ Dr.  Young 
was  the  first  who  showed  that  the  hieroglyphic  characters  have,  in  many  cases,  au 
alphabetic  value,  and  thus  furnished  M.  Champollion  with  a key,  without  which  the 
latter  could  never  have  arrived  at  the  important  and  curious  results  which  he  has 
since  obtained.”  (Infra,  p.  405.) 

Besides  Chevalier  Bunsen,  two  of  his  friends,  Lepsius  and  Scbwarze  (whose  contri- 
butions to  * Egypt’s  Place,'  together  with  tiiose  of  Mr.  Birch,  render  it  on  the  whole 
a valuable  work),  have  published,  the  former  a brief  account  of  the  discovery  of  the 
hieroglyphic  alphabet,  in  a letter  to  his  early  patron  Kosellini,  the  friend  and  coadjutor 
of  Champollion,  in  which  he  does  not  even  hint  at  Champollion’*  obligations  to 
Young;  and  the  latter,  a very  learned  and  voluminous  work,  entitled  * Das  Alte 
ACgypteo  * (4to.  Th.  I.  Abth.  I.  II.  pp.  2183),  in  which  he  gives  a detailed  hi.-torv 
of  all  that  has  been  done  towards  the  discovery  and  decvplu-rment  of  the  Egyptian 
language  and  methods  of  writing.  It  contains  certainly  the  fullest,  and  as  Chevalier 
Bunsen  asserts,  the  best,  history  of  hieroglyphical  discovery  in  existence.  In 
.Schwnrze’s  account  of  Dr.  Young’s  researches  he  did  the  latter  gient  injustice;  not  so 
much,  however,  from  partiality,  although  he  also  betrays  a certain  degree  of  bias 
towards  Champollion,  the  head  of  the  school  to  which  he  talongs,  hut  because  he  was 
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combined,  so  as  to  form  a language  ; and  will  show  at  the  same 
time  the  relation  between  the  sacred  and  the  enchorial  texts. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  line  we  find  some  obscurity,  and  a 
want  of  perfect  correspondence  in  the  two  inscriptions;  hut  it  is 
clear  that  the  fork  or  ladder,  the  arm  and  the  feathers,  mean  to 
prepare  or  procure  (n.  165)  ; then  follows  a column  (n.  1)1); 
the  wavy  line  of  (n.  177)  ; the  semicircle  and  two  dashes,  with 
the  arm,  probably  strong  or  hard ; the  block  or  square  below, 
with  its  semicircle,  stone ; the  loop  or  knot  wrought  or  en- 
graven ; the  half  arch  in  or  with ; the  instrument  or  case, 
writing , or  letters  (n.  103);  the  wavy  line,  the  hatchet,  and 
drop,  with  the  three  dashes  making  a plural,  appropriate  to  the 
gods,  that  is,  sacred  (n.  146)  ; the  case  again,  letters ; the  hat, 
of  (n.  177);  the  ladder,  arm,  and  feathers,  the  country;  the 
serpent  and  bent  line,  approaching  to  the  sense  of  perpetuity 
and  greatness,  seem  to  be  a mark  of  respect  to  the  country, 
though  it  is  barely  possible  that  they  may  be  substituted  for 
the  repetition  of  the  instrument  or  case,  and  may  mean  the 
language,  and  belong  to  the  following  curl  on  the  stem,  the 
feathers,  the  serpent,  and  the  hat,  which  signify  Greek  (n.  83). 
The  head  dress  of  flowers  meaning  probably  a priest,  the  fol- 
lowing curl  with  the  dashes  probably  ornamental  or  honorary, 
or  perhaps  collective,  and  the  two  bowls,  with  the  man  in.  the 
plural,  a publication  (n.  158),  the  whole  of  these  symbols  must 
express  the  honorary  decree  of  the  priests,  or  the  decree  of  the 
assembled  priests ; but  the  enchorial  text  seems  to  include  the 
symbol  for  honour.  The  oval,  with  the  semicircle  and  arm,  im- 
plies in  order  that,  or  in  order  to;  the  fork  with  cross  bars,  the 
arm,  the  legs,  and  the  snake,  set  it  up  (n-  164);  the  bird,  in 

unable  to  procure  a copy  of  the  article  ‘ Egypt,’  by  far  the  most  important  of  all  L>r. 
Young’*  memoirs  on  the  Egyptian  writings.  He  certainly  did  not  go  so  far  as  to 
assert,  like  his  countryman  (Egypt’s  Place,  p.  322),  that  Young  “actually  dis- 
covered and  deciphered  nothing  at  all,” — an  opinion  quoted  with  approbation  by  a 
writer  in  one  of  our  most  eminent  literary  journals  (infra,  p.  255),  in  blind  reliance 
on  Chevalier  Bunsen,  the  real  value  of  whose  authority  he  could  have  ascertained 
if  he  chose  without  much  difficulty — but  he  adopted  the  same  view  in  regard  to  Dr. 
Young’s  ignorance  of  homophone  signs,  and  several  other  jauuta,  where  he  was 
obliged  to  rely  on  Chanipollion’s  misrepresentations.  In  n subsequent  part  of  his 
work  (p.  445),  however,  he  states  that  he  had  at  length  obtained  from  the  Berlin 
Library,  Baron  von  Humboldt  s copy  of  the  article,  the  perusal  of  which  greatly 
increased  his  admiration  of  the  author's  powers  of  investigation,  and  showed  him  that 
much,  especially  in  the  interpretation  of  symbolical  hieroglyphics,  which  is  usually 
regarded  as  the  projierty  of  Chainpollion,  belongs  in  reality  to  Dr.  doling. — Ed. 
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(n.  172) ; the  three  broad  feathers  over  as  many  open  squares, 
the  temples , as  a plural ; the  half  arch  and  oval  with  the  plural 
dashes,  all,  or  of  all  kinds ; the  open  square,  wheel,  scale, 
head,  dash,  and  ring,  Egypt  (n.  80)  ; the  figure  with  a vase  on 
his  head,  subjection  or  power,  as  in  n.  139 — making  the  whole, 
belonging  to  Egypt,  or  throughout  Egypt;  the  fork  and  dash 
are  in,  or  in  all ; the  knots  or  chains,  followed  by  the  numbers 
of  the  Jirst,  the  sccoiul,  and  the  third  order  (n.  187,  189,  191); 
the  oval,  half  arch,  and  dash,  wherever,  or  in  which,  leaving  out 
“ shall  be the  tool  and  standing  figure,  with  the  intervening 
characters,  the  image  (n.  101)  ; the  hat,  of;  the  reed  and  bee, 
with  the  semicircles,  King ; the  square,  semicircle,  lion,  half 
arch,  two  feathers,  and  bent  line,  Ptolemy  (n.  56)  ; the  handled 
cross  and  serpent  with  the  two  semicircles,  the  everliving  (n. 
110);  the  square  block,  semicircle,  and  chain,  dear  to  (n.  162)  ; 
the  hieralpha  and  two  feathers,  Phthah,  or  V ulcan  (n.  6) — all 
this  being  included  within  the  ring  or  phylactery  together  with 
the  name ; the  open  square,  the  oval,  and  the  pair  of  legs  after 
the  ring,  illustrious  or  Epiphanes  (n.  121)  ; and  lastly,  the 
scale  and  the  three  lutes,  munificent  (n.  154) — the  conjunctions 
being  often  omitted,  as  they  also  very  commonly  are  in  Coptic, 
and  even  iu  Greek. 

The  enchorial  text  agrees  in  many  parts  extremely  well  with 
the  hieroglyphics,  according  to  the  general  style  of  imitation 
which  has  been  already  explained  and  exemplified,  although  in 
some  passages  there  is  a greater  difference  than  might  have 
been  expected.  The  beginning  of  the  enchorial  line  seems  to 
con  tain  the  word  decree,  which  cannot  be  found  in  this  part  of 
the  hieroglyphics ; the  character  for  letters  occurs  three  times 
in  it,  as  if  the  sacred  character  used  in  the  third  place  meant 
language  ; the  “ sacerdotal  decree  ” of  the  sacred  charac- 
ters is  omitted  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the  enchorial ; the 
word  temples  is  repeated  before  each  numeral ; the  term 
wherever  is  amplified ; the  image  is  a very  coarse  imitation,  and 
is  followed  by  the  character  for  a deity,  meaning  sacred  or 
divine ; and,  lastly,  the  name  of  Ptolemy  is  omitted,  the  word 
king  being  only  followed  by  “ whose  life  shall  be  for  ever,”  or  a 
phrase  of  similar  import. 
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N.  Comparison  of  Manuscripts. 

The  subjoined  specimens  of  a comparison  of  the  different  ma- 
nuscripts, which  deviate  more  or  less  from  the  form  of  distinct 
hieroglyphics,  with  others  in  which  those  characters  are  pre- 
served almost  entire,  though  slightly  traced,  will  serve  to  show 
the  complete  identity  of  the  different  systems  in  their  original 
form;  the  first  and  fourth  lines  being  taken  from  the  great 
hieratic  manuscript  of  Strasburg,  and  the  rest  from  other 
copies  of  the  same  text,  which  are  universally  considered  as 
written  in  the  epistolographic  character.  We  cannot  discover 
the  entire  connected  sense  of  the  whole  passages,  but  we  may 
easily  observe  the  symbols  for  gods,  established , Osiris,  Isis, 
Nephthe,  “ Hieracion ,”  to  set  up,  four,  priests,  and  child  or 
prince.  ( Descr . de  V Eg.  Ant.  II.  Plate  LXXIV.  col.  106  ; 
LX.  col.  3;  LXII.  cob  2 ; Plate  LXXII.  col.  38;  LXVII. 
col.  2.) 

Section  VIII. — General  Character  and  Subjects  of  the 
Egyptian  Monuments. 

By  means  of  the  knowledge  of  the  hieroglyphic  characters, 
which  has  been  already  obtained,  we  are  fully  competent  to 
form  a general  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  inscriptions  on  the 
principal  Egyptian  monuments  that  are  extant.  Numerous  as 
they  are,  there  is  scarcely  one  of  them  which  we  are  not  able  to 
refer  to  the  class  either  of  sepulchral  or  of  votive  inscriptions  ; 
astronomical  and  chronological  there  seem  to  lie  none,  since  the 
numerical  characters,  which  have  been  perfectly  ascertained, 
have  not  yet  been  found  to  occur  in  such  a form  as  they  neces- 
sarily must  have  assumed  in  the  records  of  this  description  : of 
a historical  nature,  we  can  only  find  the  triumphal,  which  are 
often  sufficiently  distinguishable,  but  they  may  also  always  be 
referred  to  the  vot*e  ; since  whoever  related  his  own  exploits 
thought  it  wisest  to  attribute  the  glory  of  them  to  some  deity, 
and  whoever  recorded  those  of  anbther,  was  generally  disposed 
to  intermix  divine  honours  with  his  panegyric.  It  has,  indeed, 
been  asserted,  that  the  Egyptians  were  not  in  the  habit  of 
deifying  any  mortal  persons  ; but  the  inscription  of  Ilo3etta  is 
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by  no  moans  the  only  one  in  which  the  sovereigns  of  Egypt  are 
inserted  in  the  number  of  its  deities — the  custom  is  observable 
in  monuments  of  a much  earlier  age  ; indeed,  in  such  a country 
it  might  be  considered  as  a kind  of  dilemma  of  degradation, 
whether  it  was  most  ridiculous  to  be  made  a divinity,  or  to  be 
excluded  from  so  plebeian  an  assemblage ; but  flattery  is  more 
prone  to  err  by  commission  than  by  omission,  and,  consequently, 
we  find  the  terms  king  and  god  very  generally  inseparable. 
The  sepulchral  inscriptions,  from  the  attention  that  was  paid  in 
Egypt  to  the  obsequies  of  the  dead,  appear,  on  the  whole,  to 
constitute  the  most  considerable  part  of  the  Egyptian  literature 
which  remains,  and  they  afTord  us,  upon  a comparative  examina- 
tion, some  very  remarkable  peculiarities.  The  general  tenor 
of  all  these  inscriptions  appears  to  be,  as  might  he  expected 
from  the  testimony  of  Herodotus,  the  identification  of  the  de- 
ceased with  the  god  Osiris,  and  probably,  if  a female,  with  Isis  ; 
and  the  subject  of  the  most  usual  representations  seems  to  be 
the  reception  of  this  new  personage  by  the  principal  deities,  to 
whom  he  now  stands  in  a relation  expressed  in  the  respective 
inscriptions ; the  honour  of  an  apotheosis,  reserved  by  the 
ancient  Romans  for  emperors,  and  by  the  modern  for  saints, 
having  been  apparently  extended  by  the  old  Egyptians  to 
private  individuals  of  all  descriptions.  It  required  an  exten- 
sive comparison  of  these  inscriptions  to  recognise  their  precise 
nature,  since  they  seldom  contain  a name  surrounded  by  a 
ring  in  its  usual  form : sometimes,  however,  as  on  the  green 
sarcophagus  of  the  British  Museum,  a distinct  name  is  very 
often  repeated,  and  preceded  by  that  of  Osiris  ; while  in  most 
other  instances,  there  is  a certain  combination  of  characters, 
bearing  evident  relation  to  the  personage  delineated,  which 
occurs,  after  the  symbols  of  Osiris,  instead  of  the  name ; so  that 
either  the  ring  was  simply  omitted  on  this  occasion,  or  a new 
and  perhaps  a mysterious  name  was  employed,  consisting  fre- 
quently of  the  appellations  of  several  distinct  deities,  and  pro- 
bably analogous  to  the  real  name.  That  the  characteristic 
phrase,  so  repeated,  must  have  had  some  relation  to  the  de- 
ceased, is  proved  by  its  scarcely  ever  being  alike,  in  any  two 
monuments  that  have  been  compared,  while  almost  every  other 
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part  of  the  manuscripts  and  inscriptions  are  the  same  in  many 
different  instances,  and  some  of  them  in  almost  all ; and  this 
same  phrase  may  be  observed  in  Lord  Mountnorris's  and  Mr. 
Bankes’s  manuscripts,  placed  over  the  head  of  the  person  who 
is  brought  up  between  the  two  goddesses,  to  make  his  appear- 
ance before  the  true  Osiris,  in  his  own  person,  and  in  his 
judicial  capacity,  with  his  counsellors  about  him,  and  the  ba- 
lance of  justice  before  him.  (Hierogl.  5.  E F G e f.)  In  this 
instance  the  phrase  consists  of  the  names  of  “ Hyperion  ” and 
the  Sun,  preceded  by  a block  and  an  arm  with  an  offering 
(Plate  V.,  O),  and  it  may  be  interpreted,  without  any 
violence,  “the  votary  of  Hyperion  and  of  Phre.”  In  a small 
manuscript,  engraved  by  Denon,  the  part,  which  resembles  the 
characteristic  piirase  of  other  manuscripts,  is  followed  by  the 
name  of  a king  (P),  which  is  nearly  identical  with  that  of  the 
father  of  the  Pseudomeranon  in  the  British  Museum  (Q),  the 
one  having  the  hieralpha  laid  flat,  the  other  the  traces  of  the 
pedestal,  which  is  equivalent  to  it.  (N.  6.) 

The  tablet  of  the  last  judgment,  which  is  so  well  illustrated 
by  the  testimony  of  Diodorus  concerning  the  funerals  of  the 
Egyptians  (Sect.  5),  is  found  near  the  end  of  almost  all  the  ma- 
nuscripts upon  papyrus,  that  are  so  frequently  discovered  in 
the  coffins  of  the  mummies,  and  among  others  in  Lord  Mount- 
norris’s  hieratic  manuscript,  printed  in  the  Collection  of  the 
Egyptian  Society.  The  great  deity  sits  on  the  left,  holding  the 
hook  and  the  whip  or  fan  ; his  name  and  titles  are  generally 
placed  over  him  ; but  this  part  of  the  present  manuscript  is  a 
little  injured.  Before  him  is  a kind  of  mace,  supporting  some- 
thing like  the  skin  of  a leopard  ; then  a female  Cerberus,  and 
on  a shelf  over  her  head,  the  tetrad  of  termini,  which  have  been 
already  distinguished  by  the  names  “ Tetrarcha,”  Anubis,  Ma- 
cedo,  and  “ Hieracion,”  each  having  had  his  appropriate  deno- 
mination written  over  his  head.  Behind  the  Cerberus  stands 
Thoth,  with  his  style  and  tablet,  having  just  begun  to  write. 
Over  his  head,  in  two  columns,  we  find  his  name  and  titles,  in- 
cluding his  designation  as  a scribe.  The  balance  follows,  with 
a little  baboon,  as  a kind  of  genius,  sitting  on  it.  Under  the 
beam  stand  “ Cteristes  ” and  “ Hyperion,”  who  are  employed 
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in  adjusting  the  equipoise ; but  their  names  in  this  manuscript 
are  omitted.  The  five  columns  over  the  balance  are  only 
remarkable  as  containing,  in  this  instance,  the  characteristic 
phrase,  or  the  name  of  the  deceased,  intermixed  with  other 
characters.  Beyond  the  balance  stands  a female,  holding  the 
sceptre  of  Isis,  who  seems  to  be  called  Rhea,  the  wife  of  the 
sun.  She  is  looking  back  at  the  personage  who  holds  up  his 
hand  as  a mark  of  respect,  and  who  is  identified  as  the  deceased 
by  the  name  simply  placed  over  him,  without  any  exordium. 
He  is  followed  by  a second  goddess,  who  is  also  holding  up  her 
hands,  in  token  of  respect ; and  whose  name  looks  like  a per- 
sonification of  honour  or  glory,  unless  it  is  simply  intended  to 
signify  “a  divine  priestess”  belonging  to  the  order  of  the 
Pterophori  mentioned  on  the  Rosetta  stone.  The  forty-two 
assessors  are  wanting  in  this  tablet ; and,  in  many  other  manu- 
scripts, their  number  is  curtailed,  to  make  room  for  other 
subjects ; but,  in  several  of  those  which  are  engraved  in  the 
Description  de  C Egypte,  they  are  all  represented,  sometimes 
as  sitting  figures,  and  sometimes  standing  as  termini,  with  their 
feet  united. 

The  principal  part  of  the  text  of  all  these  manuscripts 
appears  to  consist  of  a collection  of  hymns,  or  rather  homages 
to  certain  deities,  generally  expressed  in  the  name  of  the  de- 
ceased, with  his  title  of  Osiris,  although  the  true  Osiris  is  not 
excluded  from  the  groups  that  are  introduced.  The  upper  part 
of  each  manuscript  is  occupied  by  a series  of  pictural  tablets ; 
under  them  are  vertical  columns  of  distinct  hieroglyphics, 
or,  in  the  epistolographic  manuscripts,  pages  of  the  text, 
which  are  commonly  divided  into  paragraphs,  with  a tablet 
at  the  head  of  each,  the  first  words  being  constantly  written 
with  red  ink,  made  of  a kind  of  ochre,  as  the  black  is  of  a 
carbonaceous  sul>stance.  The  beginning  of  the  manuscript  is 
seldom  entire,  being  always  at  the  outside  of  the  roll ; as  the 
“ umbilicus  ” of  the  Romans  was  synonymous  with  the  end. 
Not  far  from  the  beginning,  we  always  find  a large  tablet,  occu- 
pying the  whole  depth  of  the  paper,  representing  the  sun 
adored  by  his  ministering  spirits.  In  the  large  hieratic  manu- 
script, which  occupies  four  plates  of  the  Description  de  V Egypte, 
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and  which  may  be  considered  as  a fine  specimen  of  the  most 
highly  finished  copies,  there  are  at  present  only  four  columns 
remaining  before  this  tablet.  It  is  followed  by  a short  section, 
with  a rubric,  which  is  not  very  distinctly  expressed ; after  this 
are  35  others,  beginning  with  a long  rubric  (Plate  V.,  R), 
which  is  usually  followed  by  the  name  of  a divinity,  repre- 
sented in  a neighbouring  part  of  the  margin,  and  which  may  be 
supposed  to  mean  something  like  “ Respect  and  reverence  be 
paid  to  each  of  the  sacred  powers.”  The  next  ten  sections  be- 
gin with  the  rubric  of  a feather,  and  a sitting  figure  raising  his 
band  to  his  head,  as  if  holding  a vase  on  it  (S),  meaning  pro- 
bably “ Honour  is  due,”  or  belonging  to  ; then  follow  the  name 
and  titles  of  Thoth  or  Hermes,  and  the  phrase  describing  the 
deceased  in  the  character  of  Osiris  ; and  afterwards,  the  names 
of  each  of  a group  of  deities,  which  is  represented  in  the  corre- 
sponding tablet  with  an  altar  and  a suppliant  before  them. 
These  groups  are  different  in  the  different  sections,  but  they 
correspond  pretty  accurately  with  each  other  in  the  various 
manuscripts,  and  this  hermetic  decad  is  the  most  constant  part 
of  the  manuscripts  found  with  the  mummies,  though  a little 
more  extended  in  some  than  in  others.  (Ilierogl.  4.)  After 
these  we  find  35  sections,  beginning  with  a drop,  a feather, 
a serpent,  and  a line  (T) ; the  rubric  being  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  deified  name  peculiar  to  the  manuscript.  This 
exordium,  from  the  analogy  of  the  term  sacred  (n.  146),  we  can 
have  no  hesitation  in  understanding  as  a derivative  of  the  fea- 
ther, signifying  honour  or  ornament,  and  the  serpent  signifying 
perpetuity,  and  in  translating  it,  “ Eternal  honour  ” or  respect. 
A similar  sense  seems,  in  other  places,  to  be  expressed  by  the 
open  square  or  the  pyramid,  instead  of  the  feather  (U,  V) ; and 
not  uncommonly  the  hat  is  substituted  for  the  line,  without  any 
variation  of  the  meaning  (W).  After  these  35  sections,  we 
have  two  others,  of  which  the  rubrics  are  less  intelligible,  fol- 
lowed by  42  short  ones,  which  evidently  contain  the  names  and 
titles  of  as  many  separate  deities,  whose  figures  are  commonly 
represented  in  the  great  tablet,  near  that  of  Osiris.  We  may 
generally  observe,  among  the  epithets  of  each,  the  term  “ illus- 
trious” (n.  121);  and  each  section  has  a second  paragraph, 
VOL.  hi.  o 
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beginning  with  a pair  of  arms  extended — a character  which 
seems  occasionally  to  be  used  in  reference  to  the  equal  scales  of 
justice,  though  on  the  stone  of  Rosetta  it  appears  to  signify  a 
kind  of  temple,  so  that  it  may  possibly  relate  to  the  honours 
to  be  paid  to  these  divine  judges.  With  a few  additional 
columns,  and  with  the  great  tablet  of  the  judgment,  the  manu- 
script concludes.  It  docs  not  contain  the  figure  of  the  sacred 
cow,  which  is  the  termination  of  most  other  manuscripts ; nor 
the  agricultural  representations,  which  are  frequently  found 
in  many  of  them,  especially  in  that  of  Lord  Mountnorris 
(Ilierogl.  3),  with  the  three  deities  sitting  in  a grotto  under  it. 
The  last  of  these,  according  to  the  inscriptions  over  the  two 
boats,  is  meant  for  Arueris,  the  second  apparently  for  the 
mother  of  the  sun,  and  the  first  for  Osiris  ; and  one  of  the  boats 
carries  the  steps,  which  seem  to  be  emblematic  of  the  solar 
power;  the  other  the  throne  or  chair  of  state,  which  is  uni- 
versally appropriated  to  Osiris. 

The  coffins  of  the  mummies,  and  the  large  sarcophagi  of 
stone,  are  generally  covered  with  representations  extremely 
similar  to  some  of  those  which  are  found  in  the  manuscripts. 
The  judicial  tablet  is  frequently  delineated  on  the  middle  of 
the  coffins ; above  it  are  Isis  and  Nephthc,  at  the  sides ; and 
apparently  llhca  in  the  middle,  with  outspread  wings.  The 
space  below  is  chiefly  occupied  by  figures  of  twenty  or  thirty 
of  the  principal  deities,  to  whom  the  deceased,  in  his  mystical 
character,  is  doing  homage  ; each  of  them  being  probably  de- 
signated by  the  relationship  in  which  he  stands  to  the  new 
representative  of  Osiris.  In  the  sculptures,  the  figures  arc 
generally  less  numerous  ; the  same  deities  are  commonly  repre- 
sented as  on  the  painted  coffins,  but  without  the  repetition  of 
the  suppliant,  and  in  an  order  subject  to  some  little  variation. 
The  large  sarcophagus  of  granite,  in  the  British  Museum, 
brought  from  Cairo,  and  formerly  called  the  Lover's  Fountain, 
has  the  name  of  Apis,  as  a part  of  the  characteristic  denomina- 
tion. This  circumstance,  at  first  sight,  seemed  to  make  it 
evident  that  it  must  have  been  intended  to  contain  the  mummy 
of  an  Apis,  for  which  its  magnitude  renders  it  well  calculated  ; 
but,  whitfi  the  symbols  of  other  deities  were  found  in  the  mystic 
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names  upon  various  other  monuments,  this  inference  could  no 
longer  be  considered  as  absolutely  conclusive. 

Of  the  votive  or  dedicatory  inscriptions  we  find  an  interesting 
example,  on  a small  scale,  in  the  engraving  on  the  bottom  of  a 
scarabaeus,  very  neatly  sculptured  in  a softish  steatite,  or  lapis 
ollaris,  brought  from  Egypt  by  Mr.  Legh,  and  now  in  the 
possession  of  Dr.  Macmichael.  (Plate  V.,  X.)  It  is  re- 
markable for  its  simplicity,  and  for  affording  an  intelligible 
sense  in  all  its  parts.  The  chain,  the  semicircle,  and  the 
square  block,  mean  clearly  [To]  the  beloved ; the  loop  support- 
ing a wreath  or  crown,  and  the  imperfect  sitting  figure,  resemble 
some  of  the  titles  often  given  to  Osiris,  and,  with  the  following 
oval,  pretty  certainly  signify  of  the  great  god ; the  throne,  the 
semicircle,  and  the  oval,  Isis  ; the  sitting  figure,  the  goddess  ; the 
looped  wreath,  perhaps  the  great ; the  bird  and  circle,  offspring 
of;  the  hieralpha  or  lough,  and  the  two  feathers,  Phthah  ; the 
pillar  perhaps  the  powerful , but  it  is  not  distinctly  formed  ; the 
beetle  seems  to  be  here  a synonym  or  epithet  of  Phthah,  as  if 
the  father  of  all ; the  handled  cross,  the  living;  the  lute,  the 
good ; the  pyramid,  the  prosperous  or  glorious  ; the  ring  with 
the  handle  seems  to  be  nearly  synonymous  with  the  chain,  and 
may  be  rendered,  in  conjunction  with  the  line  and  the  hieralpha, 
the  approved  of  Phthah , an  epithet  found  in  the  inscription  of 
Rosetta ; the  hatchet  is  the  deity;  the  ring  and  handle,  with 
the  two  lutes,  approaches  near  to  the  symbol  for  munificent 
(n.  154),  and  may  be  called  delighting  in  good  gifts ; and  the 
concluding  ring  and  staff  or  hatchet  may  cither  mean,  this  is 
dedicated  ; or  may,  with  rather  more  probability,  be  considered 
as  a reduplication  of  the  beginning  of  the  line,  in  an  inverted 
position.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  all  the  inscriptions  on  the 
scarabaei  run  from  right  to  left,  as  is  most  commonly  observed 
wherever  the  direction  was  indifferent ; so  that  if  they  were  used 
as  seals,  the  impression  must  have  assumed  the  from  which  is 
somewhat  less  usual  in  other  cases. 

We  have  a most  valuable  example  of  a dedicatory  inscription 
on  a larger  scale  in  the  decree  preserved  on  the  stone  of 
Rosetta,  which,  besides  its  utility  in  affording  the  only  existing 
clue  for  deciohering  the  hieroglyphic  characters,  gives  us  also 
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a very  complete  idea  of  the  general  style  of  the  records  of  the 
Egyptian  hierarchy.  Of  the  triumphal  monuments,  the  most 
magnificent  are  the  obelises,  which  are  reported  by  Pliny  to 
liave  been  dedicated  to  the  Sun ; and  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose,  that  the  translation  of  one  of  these  inscriptions,  pre- 
served by’Ammianus  Marcellinus,  after  Ilermapion,  contains  a 
true  representation  of  a part  of  its  contents,  more  especially  as 
“the  mighty  Apollo”  of  Hermapion  agrees  completely  with 
the  hawk,  the  bull,  and  the  arm,  which  usually  occupy  the 
beginning  of  each  inscription.  These  symbols  are  generally 
followed  by  a number  of  pompous  titles,  not  always  very  inti- 
mately connected  with  each  other,  and  among  them  we  often 
find  that  of  “ Lord  of  the  asp-bearing  diadems,”  with  some 
others,  immediately  preceding  the  name  and  parentage  of 
the  sovereign,  who  is  the  principal  subject  of  the  inscription. 
The  obelise  at  Heliopolis  is  without  the  bull ; and  the  whole 
inscription  may  be  supposed  to  have  signified  something  of  this 
kind.  “ This  Apollinean  trophy  is  consecrated  to  the  honour 
of  King  ‘ Remesses,’  crowned  with  an  asp-bearing  diadem  ; it 
is  consecrated  to  the  honour  of  the  son  of  ‘ Heron,’  the  orna- 
ment of  his  country,  beloved  by  Phthah,  living  for  ever;  it  is 
consecrated  to  the  honour  of  the  revered  and  beneficent  deity 
‘ Remesses,’  great  in  glory,  superior  to  his  enemies ; by  the 
decree  of  an  assembly,  to  the  powerful  and  flourishing,  whose 
life  shall  be  without  end.”  It  is  true,  that  some  parts  of  this 
interpretation  are  in  great  measure  conjectural ; but  none  of  it 
is  altogether  arbitrary,  or  unsupported . by  some  probable  ana- 
logy : and  the  spirit  and  tenor  of  the  inscription  is  probably 
unimpaired  by  the  alterations,  which  this  approximation  to  the 
sense  may  unavoidably  have  introduced. 

Of  the  obelises  still  in  existence  there  are  perhaps  about 
thirty  larger  and  smaller,  which  may  be  considered  as  genuine. 
Several  others  are  decidedly  spurious,  having  been  chiefly 
sculptured  at  Rome  in  imitation  of,  the  Egyptian  style,  but  so 
negligently  and  unskilfully,  as  to  have  exhibited  a striking  dif- 
ference even  in  the  character  of  the  workmanship.  Such  are 
the  Pamphilian,  in  explanation  of  which  the  laborious  Kircher 
has  published  a folio  volume,  and  the  Barberinian  or  Verauiau : 
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in  both  of  these  the  emblems  are  put  together  in  a manner 
wholly  arbitrary ; and  where  an  attempt  is  made  to  imitate  the 
appearance  of  a name,  the  characters  are  completely  different 
at  each'  repetition.  The  Sallustian  obelise  has  also  been 
broken,  and  joined  inaccurately,  and  some  modern  restitutions 
have  been  very  awkwardly  introduced,  as  becomes  evident  upon 
comparing  with  each  other  the  figures  of  Kircher  and  of  Zoega. 
Another  very  celebrated  monument,  the  Isiac  table,  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  profound  discussion,  and  has  given 
birth  to  many  refined  mythological  speculations,  is  equally 
incapable  of  supporting  a minute  examination  upon  solid 
grounds  ; for  the  inscriptions  neither  bear  any  relation  to  the 
figures  near  which  they  are  placed-,  nor  form  any  connected 
sense  of  their  own ; and  the  whole  is  undoubtedly  the  work  of 
a Roman  sculptor,  imitating  only  the  general  style  and  the 
separate  delineations,  .f  the  Egyptian  tablets,  as  indeed  some  of 
the  most  learned  anl  acute  of  our  critical  antiquaries  had 
already  asserted,  notwithstanding  the  contrary  opinions  of  seve- 
ral foreigners,  of  the  highest  reputation  for  their  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  works  of  Greek  and  Roman  art.  We 
may  hope,  however,  that  in  future  these  unprofitable  discus- 
sions and  disputes  will  become  less  and  less  frequent,  and  that 
our  knowledge  of  the  antiquities  of  Egypt  will  gain  as  much  in 
the  solidity  and  sufficiency  of  its  evidence,  as  it  may  probably 
lose  in  its  hypothetical  symmetry  and  its  imaginary  extent ; 
and  while  we  allow  every  latitude  to  legitimate  reasoning  and 
cautious  conjecture,  in  the  search  after  historical  truth,  we 
must  peremptorily  exclude  from  our  investigations  an  attach- 
ment to  fanciful  systems  and  presupposed  analogies  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a too  implicit  deference  to  traditional  authority  on 
the  other. 
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INSCRIPTION 

ON 

THE  PAW' OF  THE  GREAT  SPHINX. 

From  the  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xix.  p.  411.* 


DON  ACMACCfll  ArYONr€YZANOIONI€N€ONT€C 
'P€ICAM6NOIXU)PHCnYPIAYAMAZOM€NHC 
CM€  CON€Y0VNANT€  CAPOY0AIOIOTPAn€ZHC 
NHCOYn€TPAIHOPAMMONAnOCAM€NOI 
r€ITONAnVPAMIAU)NTOIHN0CCAN€l  OPAC0AI 
OYTHN  OlAinOAO.^.OTOKTONONWCeiniOHCAl 
I r ' l I A€06AAHT0/>n  lOCIIOAON  ATNOT A 
1 I VI  I-I  ITHPOYCANnenO€HMHNON€C€AONOI  I I A 
rci  i HCAirvrmoc  cce . . acmionhththp 

YPANON  M€l  I..ITOMIMIIII 

...IKK€AON€<l»AICKOI  I I..TOI  INIO'V 

..CICOTANOK€MOKCI  MOIXXINOIMIVI 
. . TAI ANICHYPW .OAI . . . .Nl  1 1. . . 

APPIANOC. 

Which  has  thus  been  restored  by  Dr.  Young,  with  his  usual 
skill  and  judgment  in  clearing  away  the  difficulties  of  imperfect 


* In  consequence  of  the  reputation  which  Dr.  Young  acquired  by  his  skill  in  deci- 
phering the  Egyptian  inscriptions  on  the  Rosetta  Stone,  he  had  frequently  sent  to  him 
inscriptions  in  all  sorts  of  characters,  known  and  unknown,  in  the  expectation  that  he 
might  be  able  to  throw  some  light  on  them.  Among  others  he  restored  and 
translated  nt  the  request  of  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  John  Barrow,  several  Greek  inscrip- 
tions for  an  article  on  the  Antiquities  of  Egypt  in  the  19th  volume  of  the  Quarterly 
Review,  One  of  these,  in  verse,  was  from  the  second  digit  of  the  paw  of  the  Great 
Sphinx  excavated  by  Caviglia,  on  which  it  was  sculptured  in  tolerably  deep  charac- 
ters, of  which  the  above  is  said  to  be  os  exact  a copy  as  could  be  taken. — Ed, 
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inscriptions  in  ancient  languages.  The  reader  is  also  indebted 
to  this  gentleman  for  the  translations  that  accompany  the 
inscription,  which,  thus  happily  restored,  seems  neither  deficient 
in  courtliness  nor  ingenuity. 

2ov  Sffxzr  sxfl'ayXov  TEeJjay  &eo!  ailv  eovtee, 

QuvapiEyoi  wiJjiSa  pia^opiEvnf* 

Ei s n-imv  Ei/$irvjtyTEf  afot^ai 010  Tfxvre^nt, 

Nyjffot/  WETgairif  \}/a/A<Aoy  awaxzapuyo r 
r Eiroya  iri/gapu'Sa/y  TOtviv  SeWv  t\aa%itt<T$ati, 

O u T^y  OiSiTroSao  /S^oroxrovoy,  if  ewi'  ®-ri#aif, 

Tri  Se  &Ejt  AtitoT  wjoswoXov  iyyQTxrr,y, 

[EJ  piaXa]  mqouua-u  ViTro^niximi  E®&Xoy  avaxTa, 

Valm  Aiyi/TTioio  <TE/3a0puov  riyrimgat, 

0</{*yiov  /xf’yav  ai/TopcE'Sovra,  [&eo~<tiv  o/Aatptov,] 

EixtXov  'H^aioro),  /xEyaXriTOga,  [SupLoXcoyra] 

[“AXxi/xay  £y  •zokitJ.cp,  xal  Egaap uoy  rv  EJoXurrair] 
r aiav  abvpuT^ai  [traVaif  &aXiai<n  xeXoyra]. 

APPIAN02. 


Tuum  corpus  stupendum  struxerunt  dii  sempiterni, 
Parcentes  terr®  triticum  pinsenti. 

In  medium  erigentes  arvensis  tabul®, 

Insulae  petros®  arenam  detrudentes. 

Vicinam  pyramidibus  talem  tc  posuerunt  visu : 

Non  (Edipodis  homicidam,  sicut  ad  Thebas  ; 

Sed  de®  Latonae  famulam  purissimam, 

[Sedulo]  observantem  desideratum  bonum  regem, 
Terr®  /Egypti®  venerandum  ductorem, 

Coelestem  magnum  imperatorem  [diis  affinem] 
Similem  Vulcano,  magnanimum  [fortissimum] 
[Validum  iu  bello,  et  amabilcm  inter  cives] 

Terram  l®tari  [omnigenis  epulis  jubentem]. 
Arrianus. 
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Thy  form  stupendous  here  the  gods  have  placed, 
Sparing  each  spot  of  harvest-bearing  land ; 

And  with  this  mighty  work  of  art  have  graced 
A rocky  isle,  encumber’d  once  with  sand  ; 

And  near  the  pyramids  have  bid  thee  stand : 

Not  that  fierce  Sphinx  tliat  Thebes  erewhile  laid  waste, 
But  great  Latona’s  servant  mild  and  bland  ; 
Watching  that  prince  beloved  who  fills  the  throne 
Of  Egypt’s  plains,  and  calls  the  Nile  his  own. 

That  heavenly  monarch  [who  his  foes  defies], 

Like  Vulcan  powerful  [and  like  Pallas  wise]. 


Arrian. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

OK  A 

GREEK  MANUSCRIPT  ON  PAPYRUS, 

AND  SOME  SEPULCHRAL  INSCRIPTIONS  FROM  NUBIA.* 
From  the  Arch&ologia,  vol.  xlx.  p.  156. 


I. 

The  fragment  of  Papyrus  contains  eight  parallel  and  equi- 
distant lines  of  the  original  manuscript,  with  five  interlineations 
in  a different  hand,  apparently  unconnected  with  them,  and 
consisting  chiefly  of  numbers,  with  some  abbreviated  words. 
It  is  a sort  of  genealogy,  perhaps  the  beginning  of  a deed ; 
the  characters  are  much  like  those  of  the  manuscript  deciphered 
by  Schow,  but  more  distinct ; and  there  is  every  reason  to  think 
them  at  least  as  ancient : so  that  if  Schow  was  right  in  con- 
sidering the  Borgian  manuscript  as  of  the  second  century,  we 
must  refer  this  fragment  to  the  same  period.  It  was  sent  over 
from  Egypt  by  Mr.  Salt,  together  with  a variety  of  other 
remains  of  antiquity,  many  of  them  extremely  interesting,  but 
without  any  account  of  the  exact  place  in  which  it  was  found. 
In  modern  characters  it  must  stand  nearly  thus : 


• . , rev  afitttoofutt  fxirrpef  tm.  • . net 

Snt  , r»v  asrtaievrei  Sitrmrp 

rarg  afMtevQistf  rev  niwovnetvf 

rtu  <rari{<  apticm 
trocrf 

t” 

• •••••..  .eturttt  Til  UH 

• ••••••••*••••  •*>? 


Patris  Amenuphis,  matris  Tiu.  «tia. . 

. .thes : patris  Aetnaeuti,  matris  Thinsatir.. 
patris  Amenuphis,  filii  Tines ucris,  matris  E.« 
Tinesueris,  patris  Aroisis,  matris. •• 

• • • .patris  Amenuphis • • • 

ri 

• . • • • .corum  istum  ad 

•  .um. 


• These  observations  were  communicated  by  Dr.  Young  in  a letter  to  Mr. 
Taylor  Combe,  which  was  read  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  11th  June,  1818. 
The  inscriptions  to  which  they  refer  had  been  received  a short  time  before  by  the 
Earl  of  Mountnorris,  and  a plate  with  facsimiles  of  them  accompanied  Dr.  Young’s 
contribution. — Ed. 
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The  interlineations  seem  to  be  principally  memorandums  of 
weights : Aw  appears  to  be  meant  for  Ait pa,  the  » and  o having 
been  perpetually  confounded  by  the  Egyptians ; the  A turned 
sideways,  < , was  the  mark  of  a drachm,  and  probably  the 
original  of  the  modern  3,  to  which  the  character  of  the  fragment 
approaches  in  a slight  degree.  The  mark  for  ounces  is  wanting. 

The  sepulchral  inscriptions  are  from  Kalabshe  or  Calaptshi : 
they  are  very  coarsely  engraved  on  sandstones,  and  emulate  in 
their  orthography  the  accuracy  of  our  own  country  churchyards. 


II. 


TH  TOY  0Y  A€CnO 

Jussu  Dei  donii- 

ZONTOC  ZION 

ni  vivo- 

TAC  TE  KAI  NEKP 

rum  et  mortnor 

OYC  €X  PH  CATO 

um : Usa  est 

H MAKAPIA  AIA 

kcata  Aed 

EOCA  TEAEI  TOY 

eosa  hoe 

BIOY  TOYTO  €N  M 

vitae  hujus  men- 

N nAXWN  16  IN 

sis  Pachon  seu  Maii  XV.  In- 

Al,  1 O 0C  ANA 

diet.  X.  Deus  tran 

nAYCH  THN  +Y 

quillet  ani- 

XHN  AYTHC  €N 

mam  ejus  in 

OKTINIAIC  AH 

habitationibus  sancto- 

ION  AMHN  * 

rum.  Amen.  ijt. 

III. 

6N0A  KATA 

Hie  ja- 

KHTH  O MAKAPI 

cet  bea- 

OC  ABPAAM  €T€ 

tus  Abraam.  Perfec- 

A6O0H  TYBI  IH  IN 

tus  est  Tybi  seu  Jan.  XVIII.  In- 

A6K,  1,  O 0C  ANA 

diet.  X.  Deus  tran- 

PAYCON  THN  S' 

quilla  ani- 

YN  TOY  AOYAOC . . 

mam  servi  tui 

€N  KOAniC  AB... 

in  sinubus  A bra- 

AM  K,  ICAK  K... 

am  ct  Isaac  et  J 

AKIOB  AM  ... 
6ICKYNHY  . . . 
....  NMI  ... 

acob.  Amen. 
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..NBA  KATAK.. 

TE  H MAKAPIA 
0ICAYPIA  €T€A€0J 
0H  M A0YP  A IN 
Al,  H : cO  0C  ANAnAY 
CON  THN  +YXHN 
AYTHC  €N  KOAAI 
niC  ABPAAM  K, 
ICAAK  K,  !A 
KlOB  TENITO 
AMHN  * 


....A  KA... 

. .HTH  O MAKA 
PIOC  CAMCUJN 
€T€A6O0H  nA 
EIN  MH  KA  EN 
T€KA  I A CIO 
O 0C  ANAnAY 
CON  AOY  TOYA 
OY  COY  CAMCU). . 
€N  KOAnil.. 

PAAM  K,  I . . . 

K K,  IAKWB 
AMHN 


•I-  • IEX  BIOY 

EXPHCATO  O MA 
KAPIOC  MHNA 
ETEAIW0H  M. 
«t>AM€NU30  T 


Hie  jar 
cet  beata 

Thisauria.  Perfecta 
est  M.  Athyr  sea  Nor.  IV.  In- 
dict VIII.  Deus  tranquil- 
la  animam 
ejas  in  sina 
bus  Abraam  et 
Isaac  et  Ja 
cob.  Fiat. 

Amen.  0 

Y. 

Hie  ja- 
cet  bea- 
tos  Samson. 

Perfectus  est  Pa- 
yni  mensis  seu  Jun.  XXI.  In- 
dict. XIV  [anno  xmo  ?] 

Deus  tranquil- 
la  serv 
i tui  Samson 
in  sinubus  Ab- 
raam et  Isaa 
c et  Jacob. 

Amen. 

VL 

Fine  vitae 
usus  est  bea- 
tus  Mena. 

Perfectus  est  M. 

Phamenoth  seu  Mart.  Ill 
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INA  IA  KE  i'Y  X€  Indict.  XIV.  Domiue  Jesu  Christe 

ANAnAYCON  THN  tranquillaa- 

H'YXH  TOY  AOYAO  nimam  servi 

COY  €N  TU)  <t>U)TIN  tui  in  splendor 

U)  €N  TU)  ANA'fYXCY  e,  in  revivificatione 

....  AflON  ABPAAM  . . sinum  Abraam. 


■S  ® * 

Yn€P  MNHMHC 
K,  ANAriAYC€U)C 
THC  MAKAPIAC 
NIK€A  €T€A€ 

U)0H  flAYNI 
10 : INA.  E 
ANAIHAYCH 
O 0C  €K  KOAriO.. 
ABPAAM 


VII. 

Pro  memoria 
et  requie 
bcatae 

Niceao.  Perfec- 
tu  cst  Payni  sou  Jun, 
XIX : Indict.  V. 
Tranquillet 
Deus  in  sinu 
Abraam. 


The  Christians  of  Africa  seem  invariably  to  have  employed 
the  Julian  year,  beginning  however  with  September;  the 
pagans  of  ancient  Egypt  probably  never  adopted  it.  The 
dates  of  these  monuments  affording  us  only  the  year  of  the 
Indiction,  we  cannot  judge  precisely  of  their  antiquity : in  the 
fifth  inscription  there  seems  to  be  something  like  the  number  of 
the  Indiction  itself,  as  if  it  were  the  tenth  year  of  the  fourteenth 
Indiction  : but  this  inscription  is  extremely  ill  engraved,  and  it 
is  scarcely  probable  that  the  antiquity  can  be  so  great  as  this 
date  would  make  it.  At  the  same  time  we  have  little  reason  to 
doubt  the  existence  of  Christianity  in  Nubia,  from  the  time  of 
Queen  Candace,  whose  eunuch  was  baptized  by  Philip,  until 
that  of  Sultan  Selim,  or  even  still  later,  notwithstanding  the 
erroneous  assertion  of  Bruce,  that  there  had  been  no  Christians 
in  Nubia  for  500  years  before  the  visit  of  Brevedent  and 
Poncet  in  1700.  In  the  tenth  century  we  find  a George  king 
of  Nubia  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Patriarchs  of  Alexan- 
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dria;  in  the  eleventh,  a Solomon,  who  resigned  his  crown  in 
favour  of  his  nephew,  and  became  a monk,  is  noticed  in  the 
history  of  the  Arabians.  According  to  Hartmann’s  Edrisi, 
Abulfeda  in  the  14th  century,  and  Bakui  in  the  15th,  speak  of 
the  Nubians  as  being  still  Christians : and  Vansleb,  who  was 
at  Cairo  in  1673,  tells  us  that  the  churches  in  Nubia  were  still 
entire,  but  shut  up  for  want  of  pastors : and  this  account  is 
rendered  perfectly  credible  by  the  late  observations  of  Captain 
Light.  The  metropolis  of  Nubia  is  said  to  have  been  formerly 
Nuabah,  which  some  consider  as  synonymous  with  Mcroe  : but 
Dungola  was  certainly  a part  of  it,  and  appears  to  have  been 
latterly  the  residence  of  its  kings,  as  well  as  of  a patriarch  whom 
D’Herbelot  mentions,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  as  still  ap- 
pointed by  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria. 

There  can  therefore  be  no  question  that  the  “ Christian  king 
John  ” mentioned  in  the  Thebaic  manuscripts,  brought  by  Mr. 
Legli  from  the  island  Elephantine,  and  now  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum,  must  have  been  a king  of  Nubia,  and  pro- 
bably a predecessor  of  the  Mek  of  Dungola : and  there  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  Greek  emperors  had  ever  any 
authority  in  Nubia,  much  less  that  they  could  have  been 
acknowledged  there  when  Egypt  was  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Arabians.  Syene  was  always  considered  as  the  limit  of  Egypt 
and  Nubia;  and  Kyrshe,  to  which  Mr.  Legh’s  manuscripts 
relate,  is  two  or  three  days’  journey  further  south. 

vm. 

It  is  only  by  the  assistance  of  these  epitaphs  that  we  can 
form  any  satisfactory  conjecture  respecting  the  original  state  of 
the  Thebaic  inscription  on  a marble  slab,  which  was  found  in 
the  same  neighbourhood,  but  broken  and  greatly  defaced.  It 
begins  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  the  word  GOD : near  the 
middle  we  observe  the  syllable  RAH  and  afterwards  KOB; 
and  upon  trial  we  find  that  the  intermediate  traces  of  charac- 
ters agree  with  IN  THE  BOSOM  OF  ABRAHAM  AND 
ISAAC  AND  JACOB,  IN  A PLACE  OF  GLORY. 
This  singular  association  of  the  three  patriarclia  is  derived  from 
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the  Thebaic  version  of  St.  Luke,  ch.  xvi.,  where  we  have  the 
parable  of  the  rich  man,  “ whose  name  was  Nineve,”  and  the 
beggar  Lazarus,  carried  by  the  angels  “into  the  bosom  of 
Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob.”  The  end  seems  to  have  been 
something  like  this : “ The  Saviour  shall  say  these  words  OF 
COMFORT:  COME,  thou  good  AND  FAITHFUL  ser- 
vant, enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord. ...  In  the  . . . year 
of  the  Martyrs  of  DIOCLETIAN.” 

London,  8tL  June,  1818. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

UPOS 

HIEROGLYPHICAL  SUBJECTS. 


1. — From  M.  Jomard  to  Dr.  Young.* 


M0N8IEUR,  Uoris,  le  16  Septembrc,  1819. 

Il  y a quelque  temps  que  j’ai  donne  lecture  a l’Aca- 
demie  des  Sciences  de  quelques  recherches  relatives  & l’ecriturc 
hieroglyphique.  M.  le  Chevalier  Blagden,  qui  etait  present, 
m"a  dit  qu’il  etait  dans  l’intcntion  d’en  ecrire  a Sir  Joseph 
Banks.  J’ignore  s’il  l'a  fait,  mais  j’eprouve  le  besoin  de  vous 
informer  directement  des  resultats  auxquels  je  suis  parvenu  de 
mon  cote.  II  nc  m’a  pas  encore  etc  possible  de  produire  le 
vocabulaire  hieroglyphique,  dont  je  vous  ai  parle  il  y a quatre 
ans.  D’autres  recherches  me  tiennent  occupe.  Mais  j’ai  lu 
un  morceau  relatif  aux  signes  numeriques.  Il  y a lougtemps 

que  j’avois  reconnu  les  caracteres  1 -k  nn  9 1 

pour  les  chiffres  Egyptiens.  Dix  annees  se  sont  ecoulees 
depuis  que  j’en  ai  fait  graver  les  poinqons  a,  rimprimerie  du 


♦ This  and  the  following  letter  show  that  Champollion  was  not  the  only  French- 
man who  endeavoured  to  appropriate  Dr.  Young's  discoveries.  In  a letter  written 
several  years  after,  to  Chevalier  San  Quintino,  Dr.  Young  says,  in  reference  to  this 
subject:  **  Vous  avez  peut  6tre  remarqu6  que  j’avais  public  le  pour  40,  avant 
inline  que  M.  Jomard  eflt  tentfi  de  s’approprier  la  decouverte  des  nombres  que  je  lui 
avais  communiques  deji  graves,  comme  M.  Humboldt  a remarque  tout  de  suite 
i 1’Institut  et  dans  une  note  publile  dans  le  4 Moniteur.’  J’ai  etc  un  pen  stirpris  que 
vous,  Monsieur,  qui  n’gtes  pas  Fran?ais,  ayez  cru  n£cessaire  de  citer  M.  Jomard  en 
parlant  des  nombres.  Tout  le  rnonde  doit  savoirque  ma  traduction  de  I’inscription 
hieroglyphique  de  Rosette  fut  insert  dans  lc  XVIII  tome  de  1 1’ArcIueologin,’  public 
dans  1815,  et  qu’elle  date  du  9 Novcmbre,  1814.  Elle  renferme  les  nombres  comme 
les  noms  proprns  de  Ptolemlc,  et  i-peu-pres  cent  autres  caracteres  bien  dec  ides.  M, 
Champollion  l’a  rec^u,  comme  M.  Jomard  et  M.  de  Sacy,  mais  presque  personne  n’en 
a fait  mention  jusqu’ici.  Ce  fut  mes  gravures  de  1818  (sujtra,  p.  86,  note)  qui  out 
produit  l’essai  de  M.  Jomard  communique  tout  de  suite  i ITnstitut,  etd£none£  par 
M.  de  Humboldt.”— Ed. 
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gouvememcnt.  11  a ete  bien  agreable  pour  moi  de  voir  dans 
votre  nouvel  ouvrage,  que  vos  conjectures  s'accordoient  avec  les 
miennes  pour  les  signes  de  10,  100  et  1000.  Je  n’ai  point 
encore  trouve  les  signes  de  10,000  et  de  100,000 ; mais  j’ai 
lieu  de  penser  que  pour  exprimer  ces  nombres,  les  Egyptiens 
procedoient  a-peu-pres  comme  les  Chinois,  et  qu’ils  faisoient 
preceder  le  signe  de  1000  par  celui  de  la  dizainc  et  celui  de  la 
centaine.  Je  conjecture  aussi  que  les  fractions  s’exprimoient 
par  des  unites  inferieures  en  dimension,  et  par  des  cercles  plus 
petits.  Enfin,  je  soupqonne  qu’independamment  de  cettc  nota- 
tion, semblablc  a celle  des  Remains  et  des  Grecs  en  lettres 
capitales,  les  Egyptiens  avoient  une  autre  metbode,  ou  les 
caracteres  avoient  une  valeur  de  position.  (T® 

Nous  sommes  d’accord  sur  la  valeur  du  signe  JL,;  mais  vous 
avez  pu  observer  la  forme  de  poids  que  j’ai  trouvee  dans  les 
grottes  d’Elethyia,  et  qui  est  bien  differente.  Cette  forme  est 
celle  du  Rotle*  du  Caire. 

Toute  cette  matiere  presente  encore  plus  d’une  diffieulte  a 
resoudre.  De  nouvelles  recherches  et  beaucoup  de  rapprocbc- 
mens  en  fourniront  le  moyen. 

Je  manque  a present  de  loisir  pour  vous  parler  du  restc  de 
votre  vocabulaire.  qui  a du  vous  coutcr  une  peine  iniinie.  11 
ne  m’a  meme  ete  possible  jusqua  ce  jour  qu’a  y jeter  un 
coup-d’ceil.  Ce  n’est  pas  legerement  que  l’on  peut  examiner 
et  juger  un  travail  de  cettc  importance,  oil  vous  comparez 
quatre  langues  a la  fois.  Agreez  tous  mes  remercimens  de  ce 
precieux  cadeau. 


2. — From  Baron  von  Humboldt  to  Dr.  Young. 

Paris,  ce  26  Oct.,  1819. 

Je  ne  puis  vous  exprimer  tout  le  plaisir  que  m’a  fait  la 
lecture  de  votre  ‘ Vocabulaire  Hieroglyphiquc’  et  votre  savante 
Dissertation  sur  la  Chronologie,  les  Arts  et  les  Antiquites  de 
l’Egypte.  Que  de  choses  renfermees  dans  un  cadre  etroit  1 
M.  Blagden  vous  aura  fait  savoir  comment  M.  Jomard,  par 
des  reticences  jesuitiques,  a tente,  d’abord  a l’lnstitut  et  puis 

• The  one  pound  weight. — Ed . 
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dans  le  Moniteur,*  de  s’arroger  votre  belle  decouverte  sur 
les  signes  numeriques.  Je  vous  ai  venge  coinrae  je  le  devais, 
et  a l’lnstitut  fen  faisant  cireuler  votre  memoire  dans  les 
deux  Academies)  et  dans  le  Moniteur,f  cumrae  vous  le 
prouvent  les  feuillets  ci-joints.  Je  vous  supplic  de  ne  pa3 
faire  usage  de  cette  letti*e,  mais  de  compter  sur  le  courage 
et  la  perseverance  avec  laquelle  je  soignerai  toujours  ici  vos 
interets,  qui  sont  ceux  de  la  science. 


• M.  Jomard  vient  de  faire  connaltre  dona  une  des  demit' res  seances  de  l'Aciufcmie 
dcs  Sciences  le  res  ul  tat  des  recherches  qu'il  a fnites  sur  les  car  act  & res  numeriques  des 
widens  Egyptiens,  d'apres  l’examen  et  la  comparison  dc  leurs  monuinens.  Ces 
caract^res  sont  au  nombre  dc  cinq,  et  representent  les  nombres  1,5,  10, 100,  et  1000,  cc 
qui  fait  supposer  que  ce  peuple  a ignore  l ingcniense  methode  empruutee  aux  Indiens 
par  les  Arabes,  et  dans  laquelle  les  chitfres  ont  une  valour  de  position : du  moius  on 
n’a  aucune  preuv?  qu'il  ait  fait  usage  d*un  syat£me  analogue.  La  methode  Egyp- 
tienne  etait  k peu  prfcs  la  mcrae  que  cello  des  Romains  et  celle  des  Grecs,  en  lettres 
capitales.  Comme  ces  nombres  font  partie  des  hieroglyphes,  sculptes  avec  tant  de 
profusion  sur  les  monumens  de  Thebes,  il  est  permis  d’espdrerque  cette  dccourcrte,  si 
elle  est  confirmee  par  les  rccherches  xdterieures,  pourra  conduire  un  jour  k dcs 
res ul tats  curieux,  et  peut-£tre  k I’interpretation  d’une  partie  des  tableaux  historiques 
et  astronomiques  des  anciens  Egyptiens. — Moniteur , 28  Sept.,  1819.  The  words  in 
Italics  were  underlined  by  Baron  Humboldt. — Ed. 

f M.  dc  Humboldt,  dans  une  desdemifcrei  seances  de  l’Acaderoie  des  Sciences,  a lu 
un  Memoire  portant  pour  titre  : * Considerations  generale*  sur  les  Signes  Numeriques 
dcs  Peuples.'  11  a compare',  dans  ce  Memoire,  les  hie'rogly plies  numeriques  des 
Mexicains  (qut  offrent  des  caract&res  pour  20,  pour  le  carre'  et  pour  le  cube  de  20) 
aux  hieroglyphes  Egyptiens  des  nombres  1,  10,  100,  et  1000,  que  le  docteur  Thomas 
Young,  celfebre  par  ses  belles  decouvertes  sur  la  lunii£re,  a fait  connaltre  il  y a 
quelques  mois,  dans  son  4 Hieroglyphical  Vocabulary.*  M.  de  Humboldt  a examine 
cn  ineme  terns  la  question  de  savoir  si  la  methode  des  exposans  places  au-dessus  des 
signes  des  groupes  et  L usage  du  Suanpon  Chinois  (Abacus)  ont  dil  conduire  k la 
methode  Indicnne  d'assigner  une  valeur  de  position  aux  signes  des  unites. — Moniteur , 
29  Sept.,  1819. 


Dr.  Young's  correspondence  with  Baron  von  Humboldt,  which  was  of  the  most 
intimate  and  cordial  nature,  seems  to  have  commenced  in  the  year  1816,  and  it  con- 
tinued till  Dr.  Young’s  death.  The  following  note  without  date  seems  to  be  the 
first  written  communication  he  received  from  the  illustrious  traveller. 

“ J ose  otrrir  k Monsieur  le  Dr.  Thomas  Young,  commc  une  faible  marque  de  mon 
cstime  profonde,  mes  1 Recherche*  sur  les  Monumens  dcs  Peuples  Bnrbares.’  Je 
serais  heureux  s’il  voulait  bien  jeter  les  yeux  sur  ce  qui  conceme  les  zodiaques,  les 
intercalations,  les  nombres,  la  tradition  des  quatie  Iges,  et  les  recherche*  que  j’ai 
faites  (T.  II.  p.  368),  presque  accidentellement,  sur  le  Calendrier  Mexicain.  J’al 
examine  tous  les  passages  sur  la  balance,  et  je  pensc  avoir  prouve  le  premier,  contre 
M.  Testa,  que  ce  signe  cst  mentionne  dans  le  Commentaire  d’Hipparque  sur  Aratus. 
Toutes  ces  recherches,  je  le  sais,  sont  familiferes  i M.  Young;  il  y a k peine  une 
brnnclie  de  Lintel ligence  humaine  qu'il  n'ait  eultive  avec  succ&s.  Partout  oil  vous 
avez  passe,  votre  passage  a cte  marque'  par  dcs  ddcoirrei tea.  C’est  k cause  de  cette 
haute  cstime  que  je  vous  porte,  Monsieur,  que  j'ambitionne  dc  voir  connus  mes 
trnvaux  par  vous.  Ce  sont  des  trnvaux  lnboricux ; vous  verier  s’ils  sont  nussi 
inutiles  que  le  disent  ceux  qui  ne  voyent  dans  les  hieroglyphes  que  des  rfcves  inex- 
plicables,  et  dans  les  peintures  Mexicaines  que  des  mensonges  dc  moincs. 

Humboldt." 
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3.^-From  Sir  William  Gell  to  Dr.  Young. 

My  dear  Sir,  Bon>c.  25, 1821- 

Will  you  forgive  me  for  intruding  upon  your  time,  and 
pardon  my  making  a request,  which  I have  taken  all  possible 
means  in  my  power  to  avoid  making,  being  fully  sensible  how 
valuable  your  time  must  be  to  yourself  as  well  as  the  public  ? 
Whether  your  book,  or  pamphlet,  or  dissertation  on  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics  be  published,  or  whether  it  be  only  presented  to 
your  particular  friends,  I have  never  been  able  to  discover ; but, 
after  repeated  trials  in  London,  I could  not  procure  it  through 
my  bookseller.  You  have,  as  my  friend  Dodwell  informs  me, 
made  a present  of  it  to  the  Library  of  the  Vatican.;  but  whe- 
ther it  be  there  or  not,  a public  library  is  always  so  difficult  to 
get  at,  and  so  very  useless  to  the  public,  that,  between  hours  of 
dinner,  feast-days,  and  fast-days,  I have  never  yet  been  able  to 
get  at  Professor  Mai,  who  is  the  custode.  As  I have  deter- 
mined upon  going  to  Egypt  as  soon  as  circumstances  permit,  I 
shall  feel  very  much  obliged  if  you  would  have  the  goodness,  when 
you  happen  to  pass  down  Bond  Street,  to  call  at  Rodwell  and 
Martin’s,  the  booksellers,  and  tell  them  how  they  can  procure  it 
for  me,  if  it  is  to  be  had,  as  they  will  know  how  to  tsend  it  to 
me  at  Naples.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  cannot  be  procured 
for  money,  and  you  cannot  give  me  any  commission  in  this 
country,  by  which  I could  any  way  repay  you  for  it,  I will  pro- 
pose sending  you  a copy  of  the  four  sides  of  the  obelise  at  the 
Porta  Flaminia  here,  which  is  that  translated  by  Hcrmapion, 
as  given  by  Ammianus  Marccllinus  ; and  which,  as  far  as  I can 
learn,  has  not  yet  been  fairly  studied  or  even  decently  copied, 
either  by  Zoega,  Kircher,  or  any  other  author.  Here  is  a 
person,  just  arrived  from  Egypt,  called  Basscggio,  who  has 
brought  a large  collection  for  the  Museum.  I hope  some  of  the 
travellers  will  have  shown  you  the  figures  cut  upon  a rock  near 
the  Nahr  el  Kclb,  in  Syria,  with  hieroglyphics  and  arrow- 
headed  or  Babylonian  inscriptions,  which  I wish  may  be  dis- 
covered to  be  the  records  of  two  different  conquests  of  the 
country  by  Sesostris  and  Cambyses.  Mr.  Baillie  has  got  the 
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figures,  and,  I think,  Bankes  the  inscriptions.  The  hieroglyphics 
are  exactly  those  found  in  some  of  the  tombs  at  Thebes. 


4. — From  Dr.  Youno  to  Sir  William  Cell. 

My  BEAU  GeLL,  London,  22  May,  1822. 

I have  questioned  Godfrey  a good  deal  about  his  fellow- 
traveller  Wyse’s  observations  at  Nahr  el  Kelb.  Unfortunately 
he  did  not  take  a copy  of  what  Wyse  had  made  out,  as  he  had 
done  in  several  former  instances : but  he  gave  me  a note  that 
he  made  at  the  time,  from  which  it  appears  that  he  then 
thought  the  tablets  containing  the  name  sufficiently  legible, 
for  he  remarked  that  they  were  the  same  as  were  found  at 
Luxor.  lie  apprehended  that  the  doorway  was  filled  with  hie- 
roglyphics rather  than  with  the  nail  character.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  very  marvellous,  if,  by  means  of  the  hierogly- 
phics, one  could  form  any  conjecture  of  the  meaning  of 
some  of  the  nail-headed  characters;  but  this  is  the  only 
ray  of  hope  that  I should  ever  entertain  of  being  able  to 
decipher  any  part  of  them.  I have  just  looked  at  Salt’s 
mummies  with  the  Greek  letters ; but  I would  not  allow 
myself  to  take  any  correct  copies  of  the  inscriptions  till  their 
fate  is  decided  : it  seems,  however,  as  if  the  hieroglyphics  were 
legible  enough,  and  for  the  name  Tpooroi,  we  have  my  Buto  ; 
which,  with  the  article,  does  perfectly  well  for  Tipovru,  the  <p  and 
/3  being  constantly  confounded  by  the  Copts.  I have  been  doing 
what  I could  to  persuade  the  Museum  to  take  these  things  at  a 
fair  price,  but  I do  not  know  if  I shall  succeed.  I am 
sorry  Hamilton  is  not  here  to  give  them  a jog.  Your  certain 
Simonides  is  the  poet  Simonides,  who  is  quoted  by  Strabo  upon 
the  sepulchre  of  Memnon. 

Pray  thank  the  Due  de  Blacas  for  his  kind  remembrance  of 
me,  when  you  see  him  ; and  tell  him  that,  as  soon  as  the 
second  number  of  the  plates  of  hieroglyphics  is  ready,  I will 
send  him  both  together.  But  I am  at  present  resolved  to  wait 
for  Drovetti’s  inscription,  which  I saw  at  Leghorn,  before  I 
publish  the  details  of  my  translation  of  the  Rosetta  stone, 
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which,  in  all  other  respects,  is  quite  ready  for  the  engravers.  I 
am  going  to  make  another  attack  on  Drovetti,  through  Mr. 
Briggs,  who  is  to  go  out  in  a few  weeks. 

Crichton  says  that  Dodwell  is  cruelly  wanted  in  Ireland  : I 
would  almost  as  soon  be  wanted  at  the  bottom  of  Vesuvius. 

I shall  take  the  same  care  of  you  that  I do  of  the  Due 
de  Blacas,  and  send  Harrison  to  Rodwell  and  to  Coutts 
respectively  ; but  I fear  you  have  time  enough  to  prepare  for 
answering  the  demand,  however  enormous  its  amount  may  be, 
in  grani. 

I forget  whether  I told  you  that  Bankes’s  obelise  has  a valu- 
able phrase,  more  distinct  than  on  the  Rosetta  stone — “ who 
has  received  the  kingdom  from  his  father this  serves  to  alter 
my  hieroglyphic  for  father  from  q to  which  I first 

supposed  to  be  the  character,  and  which  answers  rather  better 
to  the  enchorial  . But  this  is  all  that  I have  hitherto 
made  out  from  Bankes’s  inscriptions,  except  some  of  the 
sequences  of  the  kings,  which  are  invaluable. 


5 .—  From  Sir  William  Gell  to  Dr.  Young. 

My  dear  Doctor  Youno,  Rome» Juuc  9<  1822- 

I am  very  desirous  of  establishing,  or  confuting,  the  his- 
tory of  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  Nahr  el  Kelb,  as  they  must,  I 
should  think,  go  some  way  in  the  proof  of  the  name  of  Atuasis 
being  well  bestowed,  or  the  contrary.  I have  seen  Mr.  Wyse, 
who  is  quite  positive  of  the  fact,  and  has  sent  me  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Godfrey,  his  fellow-traveller,  confirming  it  to  him  as 
he  did  to  you.  I have  had  a council  of  Levantines  on  the 
subject — Mr.  Grey,  Mr.  Fuller,  and  Don  Tommaso  a Cushi,  a 
person  who  lived  at  the  Monastery  of  Dar  Ouesi  for  some 
time,  and  find  that  this  is  the  state  of  the  case  ; and  that  it  is 
very  possible  a person  might  pass  frequently  by  the  spot  with- 
out seeing  all  the  figures.  It  seems  that  the  ancient  road,  on 
which  are  at  least  four  of  these  sculptured  rocks,  A,  A,  A,  A, 
ran  over  a steep  sort  of  precipice,  and  was  so  exceedingly 
inconvenient,  though  the  kings  who  made  it  thought  proper  to 
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write  their  names  there,  that  a Roman  emperor  turned  the  way 
round  the  promontory,  writing  his  own  deeds  at  B,  in  an 
inscription  which  is  known  to  all  travellers.  Now  those  tra- 
vellers who  have  only  gone  along  the  Roman  improved  road, 


MEDITEHHA  —4 WEAN. 


cannot  have  seen  more  than  one  of  these  curious  sculptures,  of 
which  it  seems  there  may  be  six  ; for  the  old  road  of  the  nail- 
headed and  hieroglyphic  kings  is  not  safe  for  horses,  and  does 
not,  as  they  say,  present  anything  to  invite  a mylord  to  so 
rugged  a walk  : so  that  unless  their  horses  were  led  round  by 
the  new,  while  the  travellers  climbed  and  descended  the  old,  the 
sculptures,  all  except  one  or  two,  might  easily  have  escaped  no- 
tice. Wyse  says  that  the’  hieroglyphics  might  certainly  have 
escaped  any  one  except  a person  who,  like  himself,  was  perpe- 
tually on  the  watch  for  them.  You  know  that  these  sculptures 
are  mentioned  in  Dr.  Browne’s  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  as 
Hebrew  works  ; but  the  Cushite  is  a very  good  Hebrew  scholar, 
and  says  there  is  nothing  Jewish  on  the  spot. 

The  Duke  of  Blacas  has  at  length  sent  the  drawing  of  the 
coins.  He  told  me  he  would  send  casts,  but  afterwards  said 
the  originals  would  suffer  by  the  operation,  which  does  not 
argue  well  of  the  material.  I believe  them  Egyptian,  and  hope 
the  inscription  on  the  reverse  of  one  will  turn  out  to  be  either 
Memphis  or  Kneph,  that  is  Mefi  or  Kneph.  He  desired  long 
ago  to  be  made  a member  of  the  Egyptian  Society — a wish 
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which  I transmitted  to  you,  with  the  name  of  his  banker,  who 
was  to  pay  for  it,  if  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  tell  Mr.  Harrison, 
or  some  such  person. 

I forgot  to  mention  that  Tommaso  a Cushi  has  got  several 
MSS.,  in  which  I detect  many  of  the  strange  characters  of  the 
Ebn  Washish  collection  by  Hammer.  He  says  they  are 
explained  as  magical  signs  to  engrave  on  signets  for  conjuring 
purposes,  and  nothing  else. 

Dodwell  lias  a tremendous  collection  of  hicroglyphical  paint- 
ings, sculptures,  mummies,  and  mummy  cases,  which  the  tra- 
vellers say  arc  as  good  as  any  they  have  ever  seen  in  Egypt. 
He  bought  them  from  Basseggio,  the  bearer  of  this  and  the 
possessor  of  the  two  great  sarcophagi,  one  of  which  has  the 

name  of  (O  the  same  as  the  obelise  of  Monte  Citorio, 

which  Pliny  calls  Sesostris,  and  you  his  son.  Nibby,  after  a great 
deal  of  pondering,  can  sec  no  reason  for  doubting  Pliny  ; and, 
at  all  events,  I conclude  the  sarcophagus  may  be  that  of  one  or 
the  other.  He  swears  that  what  you  call  Sesostris  is  Ameno- 
phis ; and  that  the  man  of  Belzoni’s  tomb,  and  the  Flaminian 
obelise,  must  be  the  Harnesses  of  Ammianus  and  Hermapion, 
for  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that  being  the  identical  obelise. 

If  you  can  at  all  assist  Sig'.  Basseggio  in  disposing  of  what 
he  may  have  to  sell  in  England,  in  the  shape  of  antiquities,  I 
believe  you  will  be  assisting  a meritorious  person,  who  has  done 
a great  deal  towards  improving,  by  importation  at  his  own 
expense,  the  knowledge  of  the  curiosities  of  Egypt. 

Pray  do  not  permit  me  to  sigh  in  vain  for  any  new  dis- 
covery in  reading  hieroglyphics.  I fear  much  that  brute, 
Drovetti,  who  is  gone  back  as  French  Consul  to  Egypt,  has 
given  orders  that  no  one  should  even  look  at  his  tilings,  and 
the  trilinguar  stone  will  be  lost.  We  have  a report  of  an 
Englishman  at  Cairo  with  a papyrus  in  the  three  languages. 
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6. — From  Dr.  Young  to  Sir  William  Gell. 

My  DEAR  GeLL,  London,  13  Ang.,  1822. 

Bassegoio  is  come  here  just  at  the  time  when  nobody  is 
in  town,  and  there  will  not  be  even  a meeting  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Museum  till  November,  so  that  I have  strongly  advised 
him  not  to  wait,  and  I have  promised  to  let  him  know  the 
result  of  his  offer  of  the  sarcophagi : I fear,  however,  there  is 
very  little  chance  of  their  being  purchased  here;  the  trus- 
tees scarcely  feel  themselves  rich  or  zealous  enough  to  do 
justice  even  to  Salt:  and  they  will  probably  think  900/.  too 
much  to  give  even  for  the  indubitable  tomb  of  Sesostris,  which 
I shall  take  all  proper  care  to  impress  on  their  minds  that  earh 
of  these  sarcophagi  is  : for  they  are  certainly  of  the  same  date, 
and  probably  of  the  same  workmanship.  I do  not  know  how 
Nibby  can  distinguish  so  accurately  between  Sesostris  and  his 
son,  or  how  he  would  answer  my  difficulty  in  reconciling  the 
Amenophis  of  this  monument  with  that  of  others.  I have,  in- 
deed, since  found  reason  to  believe  that  the  name  of  a deceased 
person  was  often  changed  for  an  emblematical  or  mystical  one, 
though  not  always.  However  confident  he  may  be  that  the 
Flaminian  obelise  is  that  which  Ammianus  describes,  I am 
equally  confident  that  Hermapion’s  interpretation  is  not  the 
interpretation  of  the  inscription  on  that  obelise ; and  that  my 
Psammis  is  therefore  not  the  true  Ramesses  of  Hermapion. 
Besides  the  tomb  which  they  say  is  called  that  of  Memnon,  in 
the  Latin  and  Greek  scribblings,  and  which  has  the  name  of  my 
Amasis,  there  is  another  coincidence  that  is  new  to  me. 
Bankes’s  tablet  of  Abydos  is  covered  with  the  name  of  Amasis, 
and  Pliny  tells  us  that  the  palace  of  Memnon  was  at  Abydus ; 
but  it  may  have  been  restored  and  repaired  by  Amasis. 

With  respect  to  Nahr  el  Kelb,  I am  happy  to  say  that 
Bankes  admits  the  possibility  of  the  name  having  escaped  him, 
though  he  may  have  seen  the  inscription,  so  that  Wyse's  testi- 
mony stands  uniinpeached,  although,  unluckily,  Godfrey  could 
not  obtain  from  Barry,  who  was  with  them,  any  drawing  in  con- 
firmation of  the  fact. 
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Pray  thank  the  Duke  of  Blaeas,  if  you  see  him,  for  the  excel- 
lent drawings  that  he  has  had  the  goodness  to  send  me  of  his 
unique  coins  : they  are  as  new  to  our  medallists  at  the  Museum 
as  to  myself,  and  one  or  both  of  them  must,  I think,  be  genuine. 
My  reason  is,  that  the  reverse  of  the  second,  , agrees 

very  sufficiently  with  the  enchorial  name  of  Horns,  which  you  will 
find  in  my  vocabulary  ; and  this  could  hardly  have  been  known 
to  any  person  disposed  to  counterfeit  such  a coin : the  Apis  on 
the  other  might  more  easily  have  been  an  invention,  if  there  had 
been  any  motive.  The  ibis  is  extremely  unlike  an  Egyptian 
figure : the  legs  bend  the  wrong  way,  and  the  head  is  turned 
backwards,  which  I do  not  recollect  ever  to.  have  seen  before  ; 
but  perhaps  the  true  bill  is  effaced,  and  the  draughtsman  may 
have  misunderstood  it.  The  Horns,  however,  is  conclusive, 
whether  it  means  the  deity  or  the  town  of  Damanhur.  I hope 
you  will  have  received  my  note  by  Sir  Richard  Church,  in 
which  I told  you  ray  intentions  respecting  the  Hieroglyphics  of 
the  Egyptian  Society.  I have  little  hopes  of  Drovetti  at 
present.  Basseggio  insists  that  it  is  for  Drovctti’s  interest 
to  keep  all  his  collection  together  ; and  I tell  him  that,  like 
other  avaricious  people,  he  will  be  the  dupe  of  his  own  greedi- 
ness ; that  if  the  Museum  ever  purchased  such  a collection,  they 
would  only  do  it  upon  a valuation  ; that,  in  a valuation,  each 
piece  would  stand  entirely  detached,  except  that  the  pur- 
chaser might  expect  some  abatement  for  standing  in  the  situa- 
tion of  a wholesale  dealer ; that,  even  if  any  foolish  German 
prince  were  anxious  to  possess  the  whole,  the  probable  loss  by 
detaching  a single  article  heterogeneous  to  the  rest  might  easily 
admit  a pecuniary  estimation  and  compensation ; and  that  if 
Drovetti  would  mention  any  price  not  altogether  exorbitant,  I 
would  endeavour  to  raise  a subscription  for  an  engraving  of  the 
inscription,  which  might  he  sufficient  to  purchase  it  for  the 
British  Museum.  I mentioned  that  I would  cheerfully  consent 
to  its  being  valued  at  100  guineas,  or  a trifle  more ; and 
Basseggio  replied  that  he  would  recollect  to  secure  it  for  me  at 
that  price,  if  the  things  should  ever  be  sold  separately  ; but  I 
told  him  by  no  means  to  do  that,  for  I would  not  give 
ten  to  possess  it,  if  the  collection  were  once  sold  and  made 
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in  any  way  accessible,  as  my  only  object  was  to  get  at  it,  and 
not  to  make  it  ray  own.  Tommaso's  account  of  Hammer’s  cha- 
racters agrees  exactly  with  what  I have  always  thought  of  that 
foolish  book,  except  that  I believe  very  few  of  the  signs  were 
ever  used  for  magic  or  for  anything  else  ; and  that  they  were 
the  inventions  of  the  stupid  Arab  that  wrote  it.  I wish  the 
rumour  of  the  trilinguar  papyrus  may  be  confirmed ; but 
people  often  make  a great  noise  about  a few  hieratic  and  a few 
enchorial  characters  accompanying  each  other,  as  if  they  were 
of  great  importance.  Pray  take  an  opportunity  of  remembering 
me  to  the  Hamiltons.  I have  often  wished  for  his  influence  to 
facilitate  our  proceedings  at  the  Museum  and  elsewhere.  I 
believe  I told  you  some  particulars  of  the  mummies  of  Adrian’s 
time.  I have  some  thought  of  being  at  Paris  for  a few  weeks 
in  October — not  certainly  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  zodiac  of 
Denderah,*  which  they  have  taken  the  trouble  to  bring  there, 
but  to  escort  Mrs.  Young’s  family,  who  are  going  perhaps  to 
Florence,  and  who,  if  their  time  allowed,  would  be  too  happy 
to  pay  a visit  to  the  theatre  of  San  Carlos  under  your  escort. 
I wish  Dodwcll  much  success  in  his  hieroglyphical  studies. 
Basseggio  tells  me  he  thinks  of  lithographizing  some  of  his 
things,  with  a translation  of  course. 


7. — From  Sir  William  Gell  to  Dr.  Youno. 

My  DEAR  DoCTOn,  Naples,  Sept.  11,  1822. 

Your  letter  gave  me  much  pleasure,  as  I found  by  it 
that  you  had  not  given  up  the  pursuit  of  hieroglyphics,  which  I 
am  always  in  dread  of,  as  I think,  if  you  do  so,  there  will  be  an 
end  to  them  altogether.  I am  distressed  to  hear  that  you  still 
depend  on  Drovetti  for  the  publication  of  the  Rosetta  stone, 
as  I am  persuaded  that  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  brutes ; and 

* Baron  von  Humboldt,  in  a letter  dated  at  Paris  a few  days  previously,  in- 
vited Dr.  Young  to  come  and  enlighten  the  savans  of  France,  “qui  m ?surent,M 
he  adds,  “couches  de  lotg  sur  cette  pierre,  avec  le  eompas,  des  distances  polnires  et 
des  ascensions  droites ! M.  Biot  choisit  un  certain  nombre  d’etoilcs  et  en  neglige 
d’autres.  Avec  quelques  concessions  le  roman  d’une  carte  d’itolles  est  assez  attachant, 
mais  je  crois  que  de  la  mcme  manure  on  pourrait  voir  1’histoire  de  Telemaque  sur 
les  bas-reliefs  de  la  colonne  de  la  Place  Venddme." — Ed. 
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that,  through  his  means,  the  second  piece  of  Dictionary  of 
Hieroglyphics  will  be  lost,  as  it  is  in  a dark  corner  of  a maga- 
zine full  of  lions,  sarcophagi,  and  monsters,  which  they  who  buy 
will  take  great  care  of,  while  our  trigrammatic  stone  is  lost  in 
the  removal.  Craven  went  to  look  at  it,  but,  from  his  account, 
human  figures  constituted  the  greater  portion  of  the  hiero- 
glyphics. I was  in  hopes  that,  by  setting  his  mother  to  amuse 
the  people,  he  would  have  been  able  to  copy  it ; but  he  wanted 
either  genius  or  zeal,  and  his  account  of  it  to  me  was  most 
unsatisfactory.  What  can  have  made  Drovetti  such  a brute,  I 
cannot  think.  Did  you  not  say  you  had  a cast  of  it  at  Leghorn  ? 
Who  has  got  the  cast — can  it  not  be  got  for  money  ? I con- 
clude your  new  t “father,”  applies  only  to  the  figure  hold- 
ing up  the  hands.  You  bad  not  published  as  “ father,” 

in  anything  I have  seen.  It  would  be  a kind  thing  of  you  to 
send  me  the  passage,  “who  received  the  kingdom  from  his 
father,”  when  you  have  time ; as  we  pay  dearly,  as  far  as  our 
wits  go,  for  the  pleasures  of  our  climate,  and,  without  your 
assistance,  a new  discovery  would  not  arrive  here  these  twenty 
years.  I shall  send  you  the  original  drawing  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Grey,  of  Northumberland  (who  cannot  draw),  of  one  of  the 
figures  on  the  rocks  of  the  Nalir  el  Kelb.  I think  you  cannot 
reasonably  entertain  any  doubts  of  the  accuracy  of  Wyse’s 
hieroglyphics  at  the  Nahr  el  Kelb.  I have  talked  to  him  on 
the  subject,  and  he  is  quite  positive.  Tliere  are  six  or  seven 
different  arches  or  niches  cut  in  the  rock,  and  those  of  Baillie, 
Wyse,  and  Grey  are  all  different  from  each  other.  As  to  your 
tomb  of  Tphoutos,  you  need  be  under  no  alarm  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  copying  it,  nor  make  any  difficulty  in  seizing  upon  it 
as  the  property  of  the  British  Museum.  It  is  by  no  means  the 
property  of  the  Saline  Consul  of  Egypt,  but  of  my  friend 
Mr.  Grey,  younger  brother  of  Grey  of  Back  worth,  in  North- 
umberland, now  removed  to  some  other  place  in  that  county. 
He,  though  he  cannot  draw,  took  a sort  of  sketch  of  it,  for  fear  of 
losing  it ; by  which  I became  acquainted  with  it,  with  Buto  in 
the  centre,  and  three  cranes.  He  had  heard  nothing  of  it,  and 
was  afraid  it  was  lost  in  the  month  of  June  last.  He  left  it 
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with  the  Salt,  to  be  sent  to  the  British  Museum  as  a present 
from  himself,  Mr.  Grey  ; and  if  he  is  not  returned  to  England, 
you  are  at  liberty  to  use  my  name  as  a witness  that  his 
wish  was  to  present  the  tomb  to  the  Museum  : I advise  you  to 
pounce  upon  it  accordingly.  I shall  send  you,  on  the  back  of 
the  nail-headed  inscription,  the  names  of  certain  kings ; among 
which  you  will  find  one  or  two  in  enchorial,  I think  certainly  a 

Ptolemy  within  the  CD  ; and  I am  not  without  hopes  they 

will  be  the  first  of  the  kind  you  have  seen.  They  are  found 
on  the  Mons  Troicus,  a place  which  Strabo  says  is  a rocky 
height,*  and  which  Wilkinson,  who  went  there,  translates, 
“devilish  rough  walking.”  On  the  top  he  found  quarries,  and 
a sculpture  of  a team  of  six  oxen  drawing  a great  stone 
on  a sledge,  with  several  tablets  or  names,  the  oldest  of  which 

he  draws  in  a most  slovenly  way,  I !,  saying  that  it  is  like  the 

name  of  a king,  near  Mesphus,  on  the  list  of  Abydos.  Strabo 
says  the  stones  for  some  of  the  pyramids  were  excavated 
there.  The  names,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  are  in  different  caverns  or 
quarries.  No.  3,  I have  not  a doubt,  is  Ptolemy  in  enchorial, 
but  it  must  be  read  from  the  bottom  of  the  shield,  or  right. 
I wish  Wilkinson,  who  can  draw,  had  given  a better  copy 
of  the  enchorial,  as  his  drawing  is  even  smaller  than 
that  I send.  He  found  four  other  names,  probably  of 
the  Ptolemies,  in  the  same  grottos,  often  repeated,  and 
which  he  takes  for  a king,  but  I think  it  must 
be  a deity.  I ought  to  beg  pardon  for  writing 
and  drawing  so  ill,  but  I have  the  gout  in  my 
right  hand,  which  makes  it  impossible  to  do  better 
just  now.  Drovetti  has  found  at  Saccara  what  he 
calls  a “ coudec,”  about  one  foot  six  inches  long.  It 
is  of  wood,  and  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  “ The 
figures,”  says  Wilkinson,  “ begin  then  ||,  III,  and  so 

on,  till  ten,  H •”  Wilkinson  could  not  persuade  them  to  let  him 

• Lib.  xvii.  p.  556.  xivfmhu  — Ed. 
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copy  it.  If  Sig'.  Sarti  has  found  here  two  Coptic  and  hierogly- 
phic inscriptions,  I hope  to  get  at  them ; and,  if  they  are 
curious,  will  send  you  a copy.  He  tells  Mr.  Hamilton  lie  has 
seen  such.  The  want  of  a good  copy  of  the  Rosetta  stone 
is  really  serious  to  us  in  these  remote  countries  ; and  I don’t, 
at  present,  see  any  help.  Pray  tell  me,  from  time  to  time,  if 
you  discover  any  new  interpretations  not  found  in  your  book. 


8. — From  Dr.  Young  to  William  Hamilton,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 

H.  M.  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of  Naples. 

My  DEAR  Sir,  Puis,  29th  September,  1822. 

* * * I have  found  here,  or  rather  recovered,  Mr.  Cham- 
pollion,  junior,  who  has  been  living  for  these  ten  years  on  the 
Inscription  of  Rosetta,  and  who  has  lately  been  making  some 
steps  in  Egyptian  literature,  which  really  appear  to  be  gigantic. 
It  may  be  said  that  he  found  the  key  in  England  which  has 
opened  the  gate  for  him,  and  it  is  often  observed  that  c'est  le 
premier  pas  </ui  coiite  ; but  if  he  did  borrow  an  English  key,  the 
lock  was  so  dreadfully  rusty,  that  no  common  arm  would  have 
had  strength  enough  to  turn  it ; and,  in  a path  so  beset  with 
thorns,  and  so  encumbered  with  rubbish,  not  the  first  step  only, 
but  every  step,  is  painfully  laborious  ; especially  such  as  are 
retrograde ; and  such  steps  will  sometimes  be  necessary : but 
it  is  better  to  make  a few  false  steps  than  to  stand  quite  still. 
If  Mr.  Champollion’s  latest  conjectures  become  confirmed  by 
collateral  evidence,  which  I dare  say  you  will  not  think  im- 
possible, he  will  have  the  merit  of  setting  the  chronology  of  the 
later  Egyptian  monuments  entirely  at  rest.  Beginning  with  the 
few  hieroglyphics  to  which  1 had  assigned  a “ phonetic  ” signi- 
fication, he  found  reason  to  conclude  that,  in  the  days  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  at  least,  a considerable  number  of  different 
characters  were  employed  for  expressing  hieroglyphically  the 
letters  composing  a foreign  proper  name ; the  initial  letter  only 
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of  the  Egyptian  name  of  the  object  being  denoted  by  the  cha- 
racter ; so  that  the  names  intended  become  a sort  of  acrostichs, 
or  rather  acrolexics  ; and  the  writing,  instead  of  syllabic,  as  it 
may  have  been  in  older  times,  became  strictly  alphabetical, 
though  somewhat  vague  in  its  orthography.  Besides  the  names 
of  Ptolemy  and  Berenice,  which  he  reads  as  I have  done,  though 
with  some  slight  alterations,  and  with  several  varieties  of  form  ; 
he  makes  out,  with  more  or  less  latitude,  those  of  Alexander, 
Arsinoe,  Cleopatra,  C®sar,  Autocrator,  Sebastus,  Tiberius, 
Nerva,  Trajanus  Germanicus,  Dacicus,  and  Antoninus ; all 
these  principally  at  Philae  : on  the  Pamphilian  obelise,  which  I 
had  condemned  as  a Roman  forgery,  Domitianus  and  Vespasi- 
anus ; and  on  the  Barberinian,  Adrian,  and  Sabina.  The  names 
on  the  zodiac  of  Denderah,  with  which  the  French  astronomers 
still  persist  in  amusing  themselves,  he  reads,  if  I recollect 
rightly,  Caesar  Autocrator.  If  only  one  or  two  of  these  names 
should  be  well  authenticated  by  the  authority  of  a Greek  in- 
scription, the  thing  would  be  sufficiently  established  for  every 
useful  purpose  : and  at  any  rate,  Champollion  has  displayed 
great  ingenuity  in  the  investigation.  This  morning  only,  he 
was  showing  me  a particular  form  of  the  s,  which  I told  him  I 
thought  was  like  a syrinx  or  a hand  organ  ; he  acknowledged 
the  resemblance,  and  then  observed  that  the  Coptic  word  for  a 
flute  or  pipe  is  sebi,  which  agreed  exactly  with  his  system.  The 
name  of  Cleopatra  he  gets  from  Bankes’s  obelise  of  Philae  ; and 
he  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  a collateral  document  of 
the  highest  importance,  which  gives  him  that  name  in  the  encho- 
rial character.  Casati,  an  Italian  speculator,  has  lately  brought 
over  four  or  five  manuscripts  on  papyrus,  all  Greek,  except  one, 
which  is  exactly  in  the  character  of  the  second  inscription  of 
Rosetta,  and  the  introductory  part  of  which  exhibits  a date  with 
the  names  of  the  sovereigns  and  of  the  chief  priests,  in  a form 
perfectly  intelligible,  abundantly  corroborating  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  similar  passages  of  the  Rosetta  stone.  These  manu- 
scripts are  already  secured  for  the  king’s  cabinet ; and  they  are 
of  so  much  the  more  value,  as  they  lessen  the  impatience  that 
one  naturally  feels  to  obtain  a copy  of  the  inscription  of  Menouf, 
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which  Drovetti  keeps  locked  up  at  Leghorn  ; not  without  some- 
thing like  disgrace  to  himself  and  to  the  nation  that  he  re- 
presents. I have  been  told  that  a cast  of  it  is  in  Paris,  taken 
when  the  French  were  in  Egypt ; but  the  inscription  is  so  much 
eflaced,  as  to  render  any  ordinary  cast  of  no  great  value. 
Another  observation,  in  which  Champollion  has  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  me,  is  that  of  a broken  obelise  from  the  collection 
of  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  exhibiting  six  or  seven  of  the  months, 
followed  by  numerical  characters  indicating  the  days  ; although 
he  has  not  yet  made  out  which  are  the  months  represented  by 
the  respective  characters.  He  has  also  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
discover  a mummy  manuscript,  in  which  some  of  the  chapters 
are  distinguished  by  numbers,  inserted  in  the  first  line  of 
each : they  confirm  and  complete  the  series,  which  I had 
before  collected,  from  various  documents,  in  the  enchorial 
character. 

You  will  easily  believe,  that  were  I ever  so  much  the  victim 
of  the  bad  passions,  I should  feel  nothing  but  exultation  at  Mr. 
Champollion’s  success : my  life  seems  indeed  to  be  lengthened 
by  the  accession  of  a junior  coadjutor  in  my  researches,  and  of 
a person  too,  who  is  so  much  more  versed  in  the  different  dia- 
lects of  the  Egyptian  language  than  myself.*  I sincerely  wish 

* Champollkm's  knowledge  of  Coptic  has  been  called  in  question  by  Kla- 
proth and  others.  In  his  ‘ Second e Lettre  sur  les  Hi^roglyphes/  p.  25,  Klaproth 
sny» : 14  Pour  moi,  aprfcs  la  lectuie  la  plus  attentive  dos  Merits  de  M.  Clmm- 
pollion,  je  ne  puis  ni’empccher  dc  croire  qu’il  n'a  jamais  eu  une  connaissance 
passable  dc  la  laogue  Copte and  a writer  in  the  * Edinburgh  Review/  (Vol.  LVii. 
p.  472,)  as  well  as  Klaproth,  charges  him  with  something  worse  than  ignorance  in 
regard  to  the  Coptic.  “ This  mutilated  and  imperfect  fragment  of  a language, 
through  which  some  traces  and  lineaments  of  an  older  form  of  speech  are  more  or  less 
faintly  reflected,  constitutes  the  only  instrument  with  which  the  decypherer  of  hiero- 
glyphics can  nowf  work  in  his  vocation  ; yet  the  tone  which  some  persons  have  thought 
tit  to  assume  is  as  confident  as  if  the  language  of  Egypt  had  descended  unaltered 
from  the  days  of  Harnesses ; and  in  fact  they  would  not  have  acted  with  greater  appa- 
rent  security  if  they  had  possessed  a glossary  composed  under  the  reign  of  Seeostris. 
This  indeed  constitutes  oue  of  the  heaviest  offences  which  Champollion  has  .com- 
mitted against  the  ordinary  rules  of  literary  honesty.  With  the  Coptic  as  we  now 
have  it  he  was  but  very  imperfectly  acquainted ; yet  in  his  transcription  of  Egyptian 
phrases,  which  he  pretended  to  have  decyphered  by  means  of  his  phonetic  alphabet,  he 
scruples  not  to  set  down  as  Coptic  a great  number  of  words  which  exist  neither  in  the 
Bible,  nor  in  the  legends,  nor  in  the  lexicons ; and  what  is  even  more  wonderful,  he 
has  favoured  us  with  translations  which,  if  correct,  could  only  have  been  disclosed  to 
him  by  means  of  special  inspiration,  there  being  no  human  means  by  which  he  could 
have  penetrated  the  mystery  he  professes  to  have  revealed.’'  Klaproth  may  well  ask  : 
14  Quelle  foi  la  critique  peut-elle  avoir  aux  effete  de  cette  sorte  de  divination  ?” — Ed. 
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that  his  merits  may  be  as  highly  appreciated  by  his  countrymen, 
and  by  their  government,  as  they  ought : and  I do  not  see  how 
he  can  fail  of  being  considered  as  possessing  an  undeniable 
claim  to  an  early  admission  into  any  literary  society,  that  may 
have  a place  vacant  for  his  reception.  I have  promised  him 
every  assistance  in  his  researches  that  I can  procure  him  in 
England,  and  I hope  in  return  to  obtain  from  him  an  early 
communication  of  all  his  future  observations. 

Of  my  own  I have  little  or  nothing  very  new  to  tell  you,  ex- 
cept that  I satisfied  myself  the  other  day  of  what  I had  long 
suspected,  that  our  antiquaries  were  totally  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing the  character  L,  denoting  year,  to  be  derived  from  the 
Xvxxfiaf  of  Homer,  and  that  it  is  in  fact  merely  a variety  of  the 
hieroglyphical  character  "l , which  is  the  emblem  generally 
employed  in  that  sense  : for  I observed  on  a tablet,  which  has 
been  let  into  the  base  of  a statue  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre, 
the  first  column  beginning  with  the  date  n fl  L,  “ the  twentieth 
year,”  of  King  Ptolemy,  while  another  column  has  the  same 
date,  in  the  form  (101,  as  usual.  Pray 'mention  this  to  the 
Due  de  Blacas,  with  my  best  compliments.  I shall  probably 
be  able  to  send  you,  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  another  number 
of  the  “ Hieroglyphics,”  as  I do  not  mean  to  wait  any  longer 
for  Drovetti : it  is  to  include  some  communications  from  Cham- 
pollion,  and  perhaps  a comparison  of  his  explanation  of  the 
Rosetta  Inscriptions  with  my  own  ; he  seems  to  have  been  at 
least  more  courageous  than  I have  been,  and  I sincerely  wish 
that  I may  be  convinced  he  has  not  gone  a little  too  fast ; but, 
Fortuna  fortes  metuit,  irjnavos  premit : and  I am  perfectly  pre- 
pared to  forgive  him  a great  deal.  * * * 
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9. — From  Sir  Wili.iam  Gell  to  Dr.  Young. 

My  dear  Doctor,  Naples,  Oct.  14,  1822. 

I have  just  received  a letter  from  you  ; and  it  seems  to 
me  that  I have  only  j ust  written  to  you  about  the  Leghorn  stone, 
which  none  of  my  constituents  seem  to  think  can  have  more  than 
a double  style  of  writing,  as,  if  they  have  found  the  true  one,  it 
is  thus.  The  column  under  the  winged  globe  has 
hieroglyphics,  and  the  two  CTT  (tablets')  on  each 
side  of  it  has  more;  but  no  other  exist  on  the 
stone  they  have  found,  and  certainly  thirty  lines  of 
Greek  would  be  too  much  for  a translation  of  these. 
It  would  be  curious  if  this  should  not  be  your  stone, 
which  is,  in  that  case,  smuggled  off  to  some  other 
place  on  purpose.  I have  written  to  Lord  Guildford,  to  beg 
him  to  look  at  that  Museum,  and  to  learn  what  the  Greek  says 
at  least.  Who  has  the  cast  you  made  ? and  where  is  it?  Pray 
let  me  know  whether  this  is  your  stone  or  not.  I think  there  is 
yet  something  more  on  the  subject  of  Memnon,  which  it  is 
just  possible  you  may  not  know,  and  I shall  endeavour  to 
explain.  My  friend  and  pupil  (in  /Egyptiaca),  Wilkinson,  and 
whom  I charged  to  let  me  know  the  truth  as  to  the  sitting 
statues  and  that  fallen  down,  has  excavated  sufficiently  the 
great  fallen  statue,  and  finds  what  perhaps  was  known  before, 
indeed  certainly  was  published,  on  the  left  arm  ; 
but  on  the  right,  a good  deal  defaced,  our  old 
friend  of  Abydus  and  Nahr  el  Kelb,  Amasis, 
or  Memnon,  or  whomsoever  he  may  turn  out  to 
be.  This  name,  and  the  occur  very 

frequently  at  the  palace  called  of  Memnon  at 
Abydus.  I have  not  a doubt  myself  that  the  fallen  statue  is 
that  of  Memnon,  and  not  either  of  those  now  sitting  erect  at  a 
distance  from  the  Memnonium. 
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The  tomb  of  the  king  who  first  erected  the  obelise  now  at 
Monte  Citorio  seems  quite  an  invaluable  treasure,  as  an 
accompaniment  to  the  obelise  itself,  and  the  Romans  ought  to 
have  it  if  possible.  As  you  say,  the  things  once  engraved 
are  much  better  for  almost  all  purposes  than  the  unwieldy 
originals.  The  Due  de  Blacas  has  departed  from  these  coun- 
tries, but  I have  written  to  Wilkinson,  in  consequence  of  his 
coins,  to  desire  him  not  to  throw  away  any  he  may  procure, 
under  the  impression  that  they  are  Cufic  and  worth  little.  I 
shall  seal  this  with  a hierax,  and  perhaps  vKthiopic  inscription, 
which  I found  somewhere  in  Greece  or  Asia  Minor,  and  have 
had  for  many  years : perhaps,  if  it  arrives  unrubbed,  you 
may  make  something  out  of  it. 

On  a sandstone,  of  which  Salt  is  very  jealous,  is  this  passage, 


B 

a- 


Now  this  can  refer  to  no  Anubis,  and 


must  be  Apis,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  may  make  some  differ- 
ence in  your  ^ , and  may  therefore  be  interesting.  The 


king’s  name,  in  the  inscription,  is 


I don’t 


remember  where,  but  your  Rhea  appears  in  a picture 
with  y*  ^ as  her  name,  but  in  the  same  is  another  god- 
dess, with  which  perhaps  may  be  Athor.  I mention 

these  things  as  having  struck  me  after  reading  your  book.  In 
neither  the  Flaminian  nor  Lateran  obelise  could  I find  the  Egypt 
of  the  Rosetta  stone,  unless  the  “ Land  of  Ptha  ” will  do  for  it. 
You  ask  about  Nibby’s  pazzia  for  Amenophis,  on  the  obelise  of 
Monte  Citorio.  He  has  invented  a reading  from  the  bottom, 

and  it  is  this : c=7-  A.  Ma.  Hen  . f]  O.  □ P : thus 

he  smells  Amenop,  or  Amenoph,  not  without  some  degree  of  inge- 
nuity. Why  is  the  Rosetta  inscription  illegible  till  you  come  to 
the  in  the  5th  line  ? Is  it  because  it  is  ill  engraved  in  the 

Antiquaries  plate?  And  why  does  it  go  quite  mad  after 
Memphis  in  line  9 ? Has  J anything  to  do  with  your 
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quadrangle  of  “ the  everliving  ? ” and  where  is  the  crown 
Pschent  ? Line  1 0,  as  engraved,  goes  mad  at  the  end ; so 
does  line  11  and  so  does  line  12.  Can  in  lines  10  and 
11,  mean  “held”  ? — it  may  perhaps  correspond  in  both.  The 
people,  who  will  not  be  converted,  will  not  believe  your 
LO,  in  Ptolemy,  for  a lion  : it  does  not  occur  in  the  dictionary ; 
but  &oAeJU.  is  “ rapine,”  for  which  the  lion  does  well.  You 
know  that  at  Esnch  the  ram  occurs  instead  of  the  lion,  proving 
that  you  are  right  in  the  principle.  Do  you  know  that,  at 


put  his  own  name  in  the  place,  showing  that  the  sun  and 
scarab  was  the  more  ancient  monarch  of  the  two? 

I can  write  no  more,  which  you  will  be  glad  of,  for  your 
letter  to  Hamilton  is  just  arrived,  and  is  so  interesting  that  I 
have  only  to  add,  I am  glad  you  don’t  wait  for  Drovetti ; and 
that,  as  I have  as  yet  seen  no  one  number  of  the  Hieroglyphics , 
pray  send  mine  with  Hamilton’s  altogether,  for  pity’s  sake.  The 
Dux  Blacasorum  has,  I believe,  only  two  days  ago,  retired 
from  the  Holy  City,  having  blown  up  his  successor : but  I 
thought  he  had  long  been  gone,  and  have  therefore  not  been 
able  to  communicate  your  messages,  which  you  will  now  perhaps 
be  able  to  do  yourself  at  Paris.  Your  condemnation  of  the 
Pamfili  obelise  was  perfectly  just,  it  being  a Roman  and  not 
proper  Egyptian  invention.  Mr.  Champollion’s  ideas  will,  I 
hope,  be  confirmed.  I long  to  know  the  h'  of  Alexander. 

I don’t  know  whether  all  the  names  |0  in  Egypt  would 
be  useful  to  you : most  of  them  you  must  have,  but  I should 
think,  from  Wyse  and  Co.,  I must  have  almost  all  which  now 
exist 


has  defaced 


I 

VL'J/ 


, a prior  king,  and 


Karnak,  king 


fpr 
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bird  for  a 


10. — From  Dr.  Young  to  Sir  William  Gell. 

My  dear  Gell, 

I send  jou  a duplicate  of  part  of  what  you  have  already 
seen,  with  some  more  of  the  same  sort,  addressed  to  Bankes, 
who,  I am  sorry  to  say,  is  canvassing  for  Cambridge,  while  I 
am  engaged  to  vote  for  another  candidate.  I have  to  thank  you 
for  two  letters,  of  11th  September  and  14th  October,  each 
containing  some  fragments  of  value.  I must  have  written 

& very  ill  for  you  to  mistake  it  for 

man.  My  former  father  was  q , No.  127  ; and  No.  62,  Q 
is  aaav  N,  as  Bankes  observed.  You  ask  for  “ who  has 
received  the  kingdom  from  his  father.”  Here  it  is, 
from  the  ohelisc  of  Philae,  which,  you  will  see,  agrees 
with  the  hill  expression  twice  repeated  imperfectly  on 
the  Rosetta  stone.  I believe  I told  you  that  Bankes 
admitted  he  might  have  overlooked  the  Amasis  at 
Nahr  el  Kclb.  I hope  there  are  some  more  Persian 
characters  besides  what  Mr.  Grey  has  sketched, 
otherwise  we  shall  not  be  much  the  more  advanced 
in  the  language  of  Nimrod.  I dare  say  both  Mr. 

Grey  and  Sir  F.  Ilenniker  meant  to  give  their  coffins  to  the 
Museum,  when  they  said  that  Salt  might  have  them,  while  Salt 
may  have  understood  the  cession  as  intended  to  give  him  a per- 
sonal claim  to  them : he  has  at  least  so  acted,  for  he  presents 
Sir  F.  Il.’s  father  and  mother,  in  his  own  name,  to  the 
Museum,  and  directs  that  Mr.  Grey’s  child  shall  be  delivered 
up  to  Lord  Mountnorris ! It  will  therefore  be  necessary  that 
he  should  allow  his  directions  to  be  understood  with  a certain 
degree  of  discretion— cum  grano  salis.  I fear  Mrs.  Buto  ap- 
pears on  all  these,  so  that  Phutus  is  the  less  obliged  to  her ; but 
I cannot  help  it,  and  I have  not  examined  them  accurately.  Out 
of  twenty  or  thirty  papyri,  which  Salt  has  sent  over,  extremely 
well  packed,  there  is  only  one  which  interests  me  : it  is  in  the 
enchorial  character,  with  a line  or  two  of  Greek  ; but  I fear  it 
VOL.  ill.  * Q 2 
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will  not  be  legible  : the  first  part  is  all  gone.  The  square  ring 
which  you  send  me  begins  with  a sort  of 
proper  name  of  Osiris,  most  commonly  written 


9 


with  instead  of  9 O’ — While  I 


was  at  Paris,  I heard  Jomard  read  a paper  on  the  very  cubit  of 
Drovetti  which  you  mention  ; but  he  is  so  jealous  that  he  would 
not  exhibit  the  original  drawing,  and  only  copied  as  much  of  it 
as  he  chose  to  think  sufficient  for  his  purpose.  *~~t>  stands  in 
the  place  of  1 1 , then  III 

I never  supposed  Drovetti’s  stone  had  a triple  inscription.  It 
would  cost  Lord  Guildford,  Grecian  as  he  is,  a month’s  labour, 
and  two  or  three  pair  of  eyes  and  a dozen  of  tapers,  to  read  a 
line  of  the  Greek  that  remains,  or  rather  that  is  effaced.  I had 
a cast  of  it  made,  that  is  in  idea  or  in  promise : but  Bartolini 
never  performs  any  of  his  promises  ; and  even  if  he  had  done 
his  part,  Mompurgo  would  have  refused  his  consent,  though  he 
had  told  me  he  had  no  objection. 

I do  not  know  what  to  make  of  the  “ Gods  Brothers,”  after 
your  two  names  on  the  fallen  statue  of  Memnon.  It  was  pro- 
bably either  erected  by  his  brothers,  or  dedicated  to  his  brother 
gods,  or  some  such  trash. 

Perhaps  I ought  not  to  have  used  the  word  tablet  in  speaking 

of  a painted  wall  at  Abydos.  * * * 

• ••••• 

• ••••• 


Salt’s  Apis,  of  which  he  is  so  jealous,  occurs  on  a single 
fragment  of  Lord  Belmore’s,  and  also  on  the  obelise  of  Philae. 
On  the  other  hand,  I think  I have  seen  my  Anubis  in  this 

form,  |H-|.  Champollion  remarks  that  he  has  the  head 

of  a baboon,  and  not  of  a dog,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
Anubis.  His  Anubis  has  almost  always  a wolf’s  head — 
perhaps  intended  for  a dog : it  is  my  Cteristes.  My  Platypterus 
he  thinks  he  has  made  out  to  be  Hercules. 

I have  frequently  seen  Bhea  represented  twice  on  the  same 
monument ; but  I will  not  assert  that  your  two  goddesses  may 
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not  have  been  different.  If  you  find  the  picture,  pray  describe 
it  to  me.  I would  advise  Nibby  to  rest  his  claim  for  immor- 
tality upon  his  reading  of  Amenophis : he  will  never  exceed  it 
if  he  lives  a hundred  years.  Champollion  observes  that  this 
name  might  be  read  Psamtick,  if  chronology  would  allow  it.  I 
wish  I could  answer  half  your  questions  about  the  Rosetta 
inscription.  Champollion  has  got  a much  better  copy  of  it,  from 
his  own  study  of  the  various  impressions  and  engravings,  than 


any  other  in  existence.  He  says  the  Pschent  is  , com* 

posed  of  and  the  two  hats,  upper  and  lower — 


the  character,  so  combined,  ought  to  occur  twice  in  the  line 
about  Memphis,  in  the  middle  and  at  the  end,  after  the 
rrn  in  the  first  place  it  will  bear  the  sense  pretty  well. 


He  reads  in  general,  NT,  or  NTE  ; but  this  can  have 


nothing  to  do  with  Pschent,  which  is  ideographieally  repre- 
sented, if  his  interpretation  is  right,  and  means  either  woven  or 
warlike. 

I have  sent  a plate  of  the  Hieroglyphics  to  be  lithographed. 
Don’t  be  uneasy,  I have  not  the  gout  in  my  hand. 
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11.— From  Sir  W.  Gell  to  Dr.  Young. 


Most  of  your  Sesostris 
occurs  thus 

On  *□  aUbutfr  vase, 
Haaaeggpo. 


<2> 

•vvw> 

£ 

tr- 

m 

A 

fit 

i)n 

iff 

A 

S. 

t 

Rome,  Dec.  12,  1822. 


The  figures  at  Edfou  which  you  told  me 
to  send. 


My  dear  Doctor, 

I am  very  glad  you  at  length  condescended  to  write  the 
name  of  your  paternal  hieroglyphic,  for  even  your  second  was  as 
much  like  a man  as  a bird ; but  I now  see  the  full  force  of 
your  passage.  I find  that  strange  figure  on  the  Lateran 

obelise,  accompanied  thus  with  owls,  but  not  transfixed  by  arms 
Perhaps  it  may  have  something  to  do  with  the 
same  expression.  The  ex-Barberini  obelise  has 
recently  been  re-erected  on  the  Pincian  hill,  and 
must  acquire  a great  deal  of  interest  from  the 
new  discoveries  of  Champollion,  who  by  the  bye, 
after  having  taken  almost  every  thing  from  you, 
puts  you  down  in  his  book  with  De  Sacy  and 
Co.,  though  you  are  the  sole  inveutor  and  lawful 
patentee,  and  De  Sacy  did  nothing  but  contra- 
dict instead  of  forwarding  the  discoveries  you 
made. 
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Nibby,  who  is  a regular 
mule  in  disposition,  will  not 
believe  a word  of  Champol- 
lion.  Your  praise,  ironical  or 
not,  of  the  said  Nibby ’s  Ameu- 
ophis,  chanced  to  be  written 
with  a blotted  “ would  ” or 
“wouldn’t;”  so  that  I am  yet 
at  a loss  to  know  whether  you 
think  it  ingenious  or  not.  I 
believe  you  scout  it.  Herewith, 
No.  1,  is  the  name  of  your 
Pharon  in  an  oval,  and  that  of 
your  Sesostris  under  it.  Nibby 
says  Amenoph,  the  father  of 
Sesostris,  was  not  a king ; per- 
haps, indeed  certainly,  some 
author  says  so.  I see,  with 
the  help  of  Champollion,  Arsi- 
noe  is  written  Alsana, 
and  is  one  of  the  names 
I sent  you  from  the 
Mons  Troieus,  and  precisely  in  the  same  manner  at 
Antseopolis.  Your  Philometor,  Cleopatrides,  and  Ptole- 
berius  still  resist  dissection.  I doubt  much  if  the  number  2 
on  the  cubit  has  T — v instead  of  two.  Wilkinson  wrote  me 
that  it  has,  but  Salt  sent  me  a drawing,  which  I here  give 
you,  believing  that  some  accident  may  have  united  11  thus  n 


and  that  it  would  be  very  unsafe  to  build  a theory  upon  what 
we  yet  know  of  it.  I think  one  of  wood  and  two  in  stone  have 
been  found  in  Egypt. 

Fearing  you  may  not  have  Caviglia’s  numbers,  from  a tomb 
near  the  Pyramids,  I add  them  here.  The  proprietor  had 

oxen,  ^ cows  aud  calves,  goats, 

asses,  and  moreover  sheep. 
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The  Salt  adds  also,  that  at  Medinet  Abou  the  trophies  offered 
to  a king  are  numbered.  With  all  this,  you  will  find  nothing 
added  to  your  stock  of  knowledge,  but  an  agreeable  confirma- 
tion, if  such  could  be  wanting  after  your  clear  statement. 

Salt  talks  of  publishing  drawings  of  all  the  divinities  with 
their  hieroglyphic  names,  but  I should  think  that  a useless 
labour  now.  He  says  it  will  prevent  people  calling  every 
thing  Isis  and  Osiris.  They  pretend  to  have  discovered  that 
your  Buto  is  no  Buto ; but,  I think,  Athor,  from  a Greek 
inscription.  I have  forgotten  where,  but  I did  not  think  their 
reason  conclusive.  I fancy  some  varieties  might  be  got  out  of 
the  temple  at  Esne,  and  imagining  you  may  not  possibly  have 
seen  those  which  have  not  been  published,  I shall  send  you  a 
procession  from  Esne.  [See  following  page.] 

I do  not  send  the  heads  of  all  the  gods  to  which  these  names 
are  attached,  not  knowing  whether  you  have  got  them  all  or 
not.  They  belong  to  Cooper’s  drawings  of  the  astronomical 
ceiling  at  Esne,  and  being  twenty-two  in  number,  it  appears 
to  me  there  remain  many  to  be  made  out.  For  instance,  which 
is  Papremis,  the  Egyptian  Mars?  If  the  names  could  be  read 
by  Champollion’s  scheme,  their  date  could  not  be  older  than 
the  Ptolemies  perhaps  ; but  if  they  cannot,  they  may  be  names 
written  at  a period  long  anterior,  or  copied  from  older  paint- 
ings, as  Sir  W.  Drummond  says.  I think  the  name  of  Anto- 
niuus  on  a column,  and  the  hieroglyphic  by  Champollion,  make 
it  clear  that  the  whole  of  Esne  was  at  least  repaired  and 
beautified  by  that  emperor.  I think  I have  just  found  out  that 
your  Ptoleberius  is  Lagus ; which,  if  so,  you  will  have  found 
out  long  ago.  I have  just  seen  Jomard  on  the  cubit,  evidently 
not  the  cubit  of  which  Salt  speaks  ; indeed  two  or  three  have 
been  found,  as  Wilkinson  writes.  I cannot  help  thinking 
stands,  not  for  II , or  2,  but  for  the  times  into  which  the 

digit  is  divided.  The  very  great  number  of  Champollion’s 
signs  for  A and  other  letters  make  people  sceptical  here,  as  by 
such  an  invention  anything  might  be  read  out  of  any  characters. 


* are  signs  which  have  also  been  used  for  letters,  and 
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Ttphon.'  Buto. 

Crocodile*! 

head. 
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ought  to  be  found  out.  If  the  hieroglyphics  in  the  zodiac  of 
Esnc  are  alphabetical,  nothing  less  than  a great  knowledge  of 
the  language  can  save  us.  I almost  wish  they  may  not  be  so, 
but  they  look  very  like  it.  Nibby  and  I languish  for  your 
Rosetta  Stone.  Among  other  reasons,  the  impossibility  of 
studying  with  satisfaction  from  a copy  which  is  imperfect,  is 
sufficient  to  keep  us  in  a state  of  unhappiness.  Godfrey  the 
Hadgi  is  here  ; and  we  have  another  Hadgi,  who  does  not  know 
much  about  Egypt,  as  he  says,  but  has  brought  a papyrus, 
which  we  have  just  unrolled,  and  find  a mixture  of  three  pieces, 
or  bits  of  old  ones,  which  were  sealed  up  at  the  ends,  and 
probably  sold  to  some  poor  person  as  an  original  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  the  next  world.  It  has  only  hieroglyphics,  and  none 
which  can  be  made  out  by  what  is  already  known.  I see 
Cailliaud  is  arrived  at  Paris ; consequently  he  will  be  before 
Wilkinson  if  they  discovered  anything  together. 

February  10th. 

What  think  you  of  or  f)  being  juti.,  and  iULA-g,!. 

or  some  such  word,  being  in  Coptic  a cubit? — consequently  the 
figure  on  the  Egyptian  cubit  only  means  cubit,  and  not  2 or 
any  other  number : — auctore  Nibby,  whose  pazzias  you  don’t 
approve. 


12. — To  W illiam  John  Bankes,  Esq. 

My  DEAR  Sir,  c«l»i»,  21«t  October,  1822. 

I cannot  more  effectually  lighten  the  heavy  hours  that 
I am  compelled  to  pass  in  waiting  for  the  winds  and  waves, 
than  by  employing  them  in  giving  you  an  account  of  the  advan- 
tage that  has  already  been  derived,  to  the  cause  of  Egyptian 
Literature,  from  the  study  of  the  drawings  of  your  great 
obelise  of  Philae,  combined  most  ingeniously,  by  Mr.  Cham- 
pollion,  with  the  fortunate  discovery  of  a manuscript  among  the 
papyri  of  Casati,  which  is  written  exactly  in  the  enchorial  cha- 
racter of  the  stone  of  Rosetta.  The  preamble  of  this  manu- 
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script,  which  appears  to  be  a deed  of  sale,  or  some  other  legal 
contract,  contains,  among  the  names  and  titles  of  the  royal 
family,  those  of  Cleopatra,  frequently  repeated ; and,  by  setting 
out  from  the  comparison  of  this  name  with  the  Cleopatra  of 
your  obelise,  Mr.  Champollion  has  fully  confirmed,  and  con- 
siderably extended  the  system  of  “phonetic”  hieroglyphics, 
which  I had  conjecturally  proposed  from  the  examination  of 
those  of  Ptolemy  and  Berenice,  though  certainly  the  extension 
is  so  comprehensive,  as  to  require  some  further  collateral  evi- 
dence, before  it  can  be  considered  as  fully  established : and 
such  evidence  no  person  is  more  likely  to  possess  than  yourself, 
since,  among  the  multitude  of  your  Greek  inscriptions,  of  the 
date  of  the  Roman  emperors,  there  must  probably  be  some 
few,  belonging  to  the  same  buildings  at  least,  in  which  a variety 
of  hieroglyphical  names  are  found,  which  are  interpreted  by 
Mr.  Champollion  as  belonging  to  the  different  Roman  Emperors, 
with  the  epithets  Autocrator  Caesar , or  sometimes  Autoclatol 
Cesal : for  the  old  Egyptians  seem  to  have  been  as  incapable 
as  their  schoolfellows  the  Chinese  of  distinguishing  the  R from 
the  L : and  hence  Mr.  Champollion  is  inclined  to  believe  the 
Thebaic  dialect  more  ancient  than  the  Memphitic,  and  to  con- 
sider ashili  as  a more  ancient  form  than  oshiri.  I know 
that  you  have  looked  in  vain  for  any  well  marked  coincidence 
of  a Greek  and  a hieroglyphical  name  of  a Roman  emperor, 
although  I believe  you  were  persuaded  of  the  very  late  date 
of  many  of  the  hieroglyphics  in  question ; but  it  may  be  much 
easier  to  say  yes  or  no  to  the  truth  of  a single  interpretation, 
than  to  decide  exactly  what  the  interpretation  ought  to  be ; and 
I hope  very  shortly  to  be  able  to  show  you  such  of  the  names 
of  the  emperors,  as  Mr.  Champollion  thinks  he  has  made  out  : 
I observe,  indeed,  that  some  of  them  are  such  as  I have  already 
noted,  from  your  drawings,  as  probably  belonging  to  Roman 
Emperors.  It  will  be  natural  to  look  in  the  first  place  for  that 
of  Adrian  on  the  very  valuable  and  interesting  little  sarco- 
phagus of  “ Phutus,"  which  has  been  sent  by  Mr.  Grey  to  the 
British  Museum  : in  the  cursory  view  which  I was  able  to  take 
of  it,  however,  I saw  no  name  that  could  have  been  so  con- 
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strued,  though  the  goddess  Buto,  or  Bhuto,  appears  as  forming 
a part  of  the  name  of  the  deceased.  The  “ Arsinoe  ” of  the 
Article  Egypt,  according  to  Mr.  Champollion,  ought  to  be 
read  Autocrator : I had  satisfied  myself  that  it  was  a name  not 
older  than  the  Ptolemies,  and  I thought  I had  reason  to  call  it 
Arsinoe ; and  this  name  root  annexed  to  the  zodiac  of  Den- 
derah,  though  the  notable  speculators,  who  have  been  so  well 
rewarded  by  the  laudable  liberality  of  the  French  government, 
found  it  convenient  to  saw  off  this  most  imjwrtant  part  of  the 
stone,  in  order  to  make  it  portable  : so  true  it  is,  that  a copy, 
for  the  purposes  of  literature,  may  be  incomparably  better  than 
an  original  transported.  The  same  title  appears  in  great  pomp, 
on  one  of  your  tablets,  as  the  object  of  the  respect  of  a train  of 
deities. 

Mr.  Champollion  has  had  the  kindness  to  favour  me  with  a 
tracing  of  the  enchorial  papyrus  of  Casati,  a document  certainly 
far  more  valuable  than  the  zodiac  of  Denderah ; and  though  I 
am  not  at  liberty  to  anticipate  its  publication,  I shall  venture  to 
amuse  myself  with  sending  you  a translation  of  such  parts  of  it, 
as  I can  pick  out  without  too  much  trouble. 

(1.)  Sckiptum  hoc  . . anno  . . xvi.  ? Regum  I’tolemaei  et  Cleo- 
patrae  suae  sororis,  filiorum  Ptolemaei  et  Cleopatrae  deorum 

(2.)  deorum  . . Beneficorum ; et  Sacerdote  Alexandri  et  deorum 
Servatorum,  deorum  Fratrum  . . . deorum  Amantium  Patris,  deorum 
Beneficorum,  dei  Eupatoris,  et 

(3.)  deorum  Amantium  Matris  existente;  et  Athlophoro  Berenices 
Bcneficae  N.  N.  et  Canephoro  Arsinoes  Amantis  Fratris,  et  sacerdotissa 
(4.)  Arsinoes  Amantis  Patris  existente?  in  Metropoli;  et  in  Ptole- 
maide?  sacerdotibus  principibus?  Ptolemaei  “ Soteris”  et  sacerdote 
Regis  Ptolemaei  Amantis  Patris 

(5.)  et  sacerdote  Ptolemaei  Amantis  Fratris,  et  sacerdote  Ptolemaei 
Benefici,  et  sacerdote  Ptolemaei  Amantis  Matris  suae,  et  sacerdotissa 
Reginae  Cleopatrae,  et  sacerdotissa 

(6.)  Cleopatrae  filiac  regis,  et  sacerdotissa  Cleopatrae  Matris  . . . 
insignium,  et  Canephoro  Arsinoes  Amantis  Fatris  existente,  in  templo 
(7.)  Principali  ? Dedit  [vel  vendidit]  . . a . . Chephis  ? ? patre  ? 
. . matre  ? Chene  ? ? . . sponte  ? secundum  ? leges  . . in  templo 
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(8.)  Jntimo?  . . concessit  . . fia  . . argentum  . . y . . sacerdotes 
Apidis?  in  fano 

(9.)  Nebonenchus  ? . . quotannis  ? ? in  ? custodiam  ? iluminis  ? . 
Chasne  ? ot  liberis  ejus  . . . 

(10.)  et  liberis  ejus,  hominibus  ejus  . . . Chasu?  et  liberis  ejus 
hominibus  ejus  . . 

(11.)  /3  et  liberis  ejus,  hominibus  ejus  . . . annua?  annona??  ani- 
malibus  ? et  liberis  ejus,  hominibus  ejus,  in  “ Jntimo  ” . . /3  . a . . 

(12.)  . . y . . sorores  fratresque  . . potestatcm  . . i (notabiliter  ?) 
. . regis  . . g (“2391  . .”) 

(13  .)  vestes?  . . homines  ejus  et  . . S . . ejus  . . frater?  et  habitatio 
. . in  argentum  . . quotannis?  . . 

(14.)  et  . . et  . . in  . . c mexse  . . y 

(15.)  etiam?  sacerdotes  Apidis?  in  fano?  “ Nebonenchus”  . . con- 
cessere  ? ejus  hominibus  potcstatem  ? . . S . . vestes 

(16.)  . . ejus  . . frater??  et  habitatio  . . . . in  argentum  quotannis. 
. . ei  ejus  infantibus  aurum  omne  descriptum  argentum  annonam  ? . . 

(17.)  . . Scriptum  mf.nsis  Tybi??  xxx  . . . e?  . . omne  absolvit  . . 

(18.)  sanxit??  et  /3  . . et  scripsit  /3  . . fausta?  rata?  Poxtifices? 
deomm'  Servatorum  ? et  deorimi  Matemorum  ? et  deorum  Beueficorum 
N.  N ? deorum  Amantium  Patris,  dei  Illustris  ? Munifici  ? et  deorum 
Amantium  Matris:  quod  sit  ratum  ? 

(20.)  Scripsit  Phanres  ? sacerdos,  pro  se  . . . Scriba  ? 

The  Greek  letters  are  merely  intended  to  denote  some  similar 
assemblages  of  characters  which  occur  more  than  once,  and 
which  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  different  modes  of  writing  the 
same  words. 

Signatures,  but  apparently  not  Autographs,  written  transversely. 

(1.)  Pontifex  . . . 

(2.)  ....  Jurisconsultus  ? 

(3.)  ....  filius  ? . . . 

(4.)  . . . filius?  . . 

(8.)  Ego?  “Apollonius.”  Champ. 

(13.)  Arbasis  . . 

(14.)  Phanul  ? . . . 

(15.)  “Antimachus;  Antigenes.”  Ch. 

(17.)  Anna?  et  Inha?? 

(18.)  Alii? 
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If  we  had  not  been  previously  acquainted  with  the  valuable 
fragment  published  by  Mr.  Btickh,  and  lately  reprinted,  with 
some  corrections,  obtained  from  Casati’s  manuscripts,  by  Mr. 
Jomard,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  conjecture  that  the  titles 
of  all  the  hierarchy  would  have  been  inserted  in  a legal  act 
without  their  names,  the  phrase  t»v  ovtov  xa!  ou<s w*  being  thought 
sufficient  to  imply  a respect  for  the  offices,  although  the  writer 
might  be  ignorant  of  the  individuals  occupying  them : a cir- 
cumstance, however,  not  without  analogy  in  modern  times. 
Mr.  Bockh’s  remarks  on  the  apparent  omission  of  the  priests 
and  priestesses,  who  ought  to  have  followed  the  priest  of  Pto- 
lemy Soter,  are  singularly  confirmed  by  this  manuscript 


13. — From  M.  Champollion  to  Dr.  Young. 

M0N8IEUR,  Pari«,  le  12  Novembre,  1822. 

Je  trouve  cnfin  line  occasion  favorable,  et  dont  je  profite 
avec  empressement,  pour  vous  adrcsser  deux  exemplaires  de  ma 
‘ Lettre  a M.  Dacier,’  dans  laquelle  je  donne  tres-rapidement 
la  theorie  ct  quelques  applications  de  mon  ‘ Alphabet,  ou 
Syllabaire  Hieroglyphique  Phonetique.’  J'espere  que  mon 
gouvemement  va  me  raettre  a.  meme,  en  se  chargeant  de  l’im- 
pression  de  mes  divers  memoires  sur  les  ecritures  Egyptiennes, 
de  developper  dans  toute  leur  etenduc  les  principes  et  les  faits 
sur  lesquels  il  repose.  Depuis  votre  depart  je  me  suis  trouve 
dans  le  cas  d’en  faire  de  nouvelles  applications,  et  de  l’eprouver 
sur  divers  dessins  de  bas-reliefs  copies  a Phil®,  a Dendera,  et 
dans  les  debris  du  temple  d'Isis  a Bahbeyt  en  Basse  Egypte. 
Tout  concourt  a justifier  pleinement  les  valeurs  de  son  que  j’ai 
attributes  a tous  les  caracteres  hieroglyphiques  que  renferme  la 
quatrieme  planche  de  mon  opuscule.  J’ai  retrouve  sur  divers 
bas-reliefs  du  temple  de  Dendera,  que  la  commission  d’Egypte 
n’a  point  encore  publies,  raais  dont  j’ai  eu  enfin  communi- 
cation : — 
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1°.  La  legende  entiere  de  l’empereur  Claude,  dont  le  nom 
eat  ecrit  tantot 


mi) 


et  tantot 


oo  II 

TBPS  KAOT  S 
Io 

(Tiberius  Claudius), 


f1  <=> 


TBPS  KPTIHS  (Tiberius  Claudius), 
suivi  du  titre  de  Ccesar  et  du  surnom 
de  Germanicus. 


2°.  Le  nom  de  l’empereur  Neron,  ecrit 
NtAON,  precede  du  titre  ordinaire  Avlo- 
xparwp. 


3°.  Enfin,  un  cartouche  aasez  frequerament  repete,  portant 


toujours  suivi  dans  le  memo  cartouche  on  cartel  par  le  titre 
Phonetique  Ai/loxparwp.  Si  nous  devons  traduire  le  premier 
groupe  par  frcres  (aSeAipoi),  ce  cartouche  pourrait  se  rapporter 
a Verus  et  a Marc-Aurele,  ou  meme  a Caracalla  et  Gcta.  Je 
desirerais  connaitre  votre  opinion  sur  cette  particularite,  qui 
me  semble  assez  curieuse. 

II  est  inutile  de  vous  dire,  Monsieur,  avec  quel  emprcsse- 
ment  je  reccvrai  toutes  les  communications  que  vous  voudrez 
bien  m’adresser,  soit  en  corroborant  par  de  nouvelles  appli- 
cations 1’ Alphabet  Phonetique,  soit  en  le  rectifiant  et  l’epurant 
par  d’autres  observations.  Je  n’ai  pour  but  dans  tout  cela  que 
l’interet  et  l’avancement  de  la  science,  que  beaucoup  de  gens 
qui  nous  entourent  cherchent  a gater  de  leur  mieux.  Je 
mets  le  plus  grand  prix  a entretenir  et  &.  resserrer  les  rapports 
que  votre  trop  court  sejour  a Paris  m'a  permis  d’etablir  avec 
vous. 
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Permcttez-moi  de  vous  prier  de  faire  hommage  en  mon 
nora  du  second  exemplaire  de  ma  brochure  a la  Soeiete  Royale 
de  Londres.  Je  vous  ferai  passer  tres-prochainement  le  dessin 
des  deux  inscriptions  hieroglyphiques  contcnant  des  noms  de 
mois.  . 


14. — From  Dr.  Young  to  M.  Champollion. 

.T’ai  aussi  a vous  offrir,  Monsieur,  de  ma  part,  mille 
remercimens  pour  l’exemplaire  de  votre  ouvrage  quc  vous  avez 
bien  voulu  m’adresser. 

J’ajouterai  peut-etre  a vos  difficultes  sur  les  deux  freres  en 
vous  avertissant  que  ce  sont  deux  fils  de  Tibere,  selon  une 
inscription  que  j’ai  copiee  d’un  dessin  de  M.  Bankes — a moins 
qu’il  n’y  ait  mis  une  main  ^3  pour  une  flute  jssa , et 
qu’en  memc  terns  on  n’ait  rendu  le  V par  un  B dans  le  nom 
de  Severn*,  pere  de  Caracalla  et  de  Geta.  Si  Ton  ne  veut  pas 
admettre  l'un  et  1‘autre  de  ces  changemens,  il  faut  croire  qu’on 
y a designe  les  fils  adoptifs  de  Tibere,  Drusus  et  Germanicus, 
avcc  l’e'pithete  de  Imperateurs.  Mais  il  faut  encore  attendre 
de  nouvelles  lumieres.  Quand  est-ce  que  je  pourrai  esperer 
de  recevoir  votre  traduction  du  papyrus  enchorial ; ou  du  moins 
vos  remarques  sur  la  mienne  ? Je  vous  supplie  de  m’en  en- 
voyer  renregitrement  le  plutot  que  vous  pourriez,  ou  du  moins 
de  me  dire  si  le  nom  d’Horus  ne  s‘y  trouve  pas.  Je  desire 
aussi  beaucoup  avoir  des  copies  des  papyrus  Grecs  pour  les 
comparer  avec  celui  de  Bbckh,  et  avec  quelques  autres  qui  sont 
isolement  tres  difficiles  a dechiffrer,  mais  qui  presenteront  en- 
semble quelques  eclaircissemcns  mutucls. 


13. — From  M.  Letronne  to  Dr.  Young. 

Conseil  Koval  de  1*  Inst  ruction  Publique, 

Monsieur,  Pari!'.  20  Novcmbre,  1822. 

L0R8QUE  M.  Champollion  me  fit  part  de  la  lettre  oil 
vous  aviez  la  bonte  d’annoncer,  coinme  un  souvenir  de  vous 
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qui  devait  m’etre  bien  precieux,  l’envoi  des  inscriptions  de 
l’Oasis,  je  me  disposais  a vous  faire  un  envoi  a-peu-pres  pareil. 
II  y a deux  ans  environ  que  j’ai  restitue  ct  traduit  les  deux 
principals  de  ces  inscriptions,  et  j’ai  annonce  ce  travail,  fait 
sur  les  seules  copies  de  Cailliaud,  dans  le  ‘ Journal  des  Savans’ 
de  Mars  1821 ; depuis,  les  copies  de  M.  Hyde  ont  apporte 
quelques  modifications  utiles ; j’avais  entierement  revu  ce 
travail  des  le  mois  de  Juillet  de  l’an  dernier,  et,  sans  les 
lenteurs  que  M.  Jomard  met  a la  publication  du  voyage  de 
Cailliaud,  dont  il  est  parvenu  a faire  un  livre  completement 
ridicule,  il  y a long-temps  que  mon  travail  aurait  paru.  Pour 
eviter  d’etre  prevenu,  et  de  paraitre  avoir  copie  le  travail  d’un 
autre,  si  j’attendais  trop  long-temps,  je  pris  le  parti  de  publier 
au  moms  d’abord  le  texte  et  la  traduction  des  deux  decrets  : — 
j’en  ai  remis  le  manuscrit,  il  y a cinq  semaines,  au  ‘ Journal  des 
Savans.’  Il  est  imprime  dans  le  N°.  de  ce  mois,  qui  va  paraitre 
sous  peu  de  jours,  et  j’attendais  la  secondc  et  demiere 
epreuve,  dont  j’avais  demande  un  double,  pour  vous  l’envoyer, 
lorsqu’avant  hier,  lundi  au  soir,  M.  Champollion  m’a  remis  le 
paquet  que  vous  avez  eu  la  complaisance  de  mettre  a mon 
adrcsse.  Agrecz-en  tous  mes  remercimens,  et  veuillez  re- 
cevoir  en  retour  l’cpreuve  de  mon  travail  qui  in’est  revcnu 
aujourd’hui  de  l’imprimerie  royale.  J’ai  lu  le  votre  avec  un 
bien  grand  interet,  et  s’il  est  moins  complet  que  le  mien,  c’est 
"tout  simplement  que  j’ai  employe  un  temps  plus  considerable.* 
Les  differences  sont  nombreuses  : elles  portent  sur  les  resti- 
tutions des  parties  alterees  et  sur  la  lecture  et  1’interpretation 
de  celles  qui  sont  conservees.  Pour  moi,  je  me  contenterai 
de  vous  dire,  Monsieur,  que  mon  intention  a ete  de  trouver 
dans  ces  inscriptions  un  sens  continu  ; j’ai  done  profite  de  tous 
les  indices,  quelque  fugitifs  qu’ils  fussent,  et  mes  restitutions 
ont  etc  fondees  sur  les  elemens  conserves  dans  les  copies, 
combines  avec  la  longueur  moyenne  des  ligncs  qui  resulte  du 
fac  simile  de  Cailliaud  : et,  par  ce  moyen,  je  suis  parvenu  a ne 
laisser  aucune  lacune  dans  les  23  dernieres  lignes  de  la 
grande  inscription,  et  dans  les  13  premieres  lignes  de  la 
petite.  Ce  travail,  que  j’ai  communique  a nos  habilcs,  Bois- 
* See  infm,  p.  302. 
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snnade  et  Ilase,  a etc  fort  approuve  par  eux  ; inais  j'attends  le 
jugement  d’un  homme  tel  que  yous,  pour  prendre  plus  de 
contianee. 

Nous  nous  sommes  rencontres,  Monsieur,  dans  l’idec  que 
l’inscription  Tloaiiiunot  spaTny'os  tenait  a la  suivante  Fvafo* 
Ouf^yi'Xiof  KaEjrirwv : la  premiere  est  l avis  du  stratege  et  la 
lettre  du  prefet,  la  seconde  est  le  decret  meme.  Je  desire  que 
vous  approuviez  la  restitution  de  la  premiere,  ou  que  vous 
veuilliez  bien  me  faire  part  de  vos  observations  ; car  la  matiere 
est  difficile.  Quant  a la  seconde  (Fyaior . . KxvItu*),  comme  il 
y a peu  de  lacunes,  tout  tient  a la  maniere  de  lire  et  d’en- 
tendre ; nous  ditferons  souvent  l’un  de  l’autre  ; vous  jugerez. 
Dans  la  grande  inscription  (laissant  de  cote  les  23  dernieres 
lignes,  sur  lesquelles  notre  travail  differe  entierement),  nous 
nous  sommes  rencontres  sur  toutes  les  parties  qui  n’offraient 
rien  de  conjectural  ; excepte  en  quelqucs  endroits ; par 
exemple : 1.  13,  j’ai  lu  (rufjupiqeir  xa!  rais  xug.axaTi  d/Tjpoir  ro, 
ce  qui  est  necessaire  pour  donner  une  syntaxe  a la  phrase ; et 
plus  bas  axovrav,  non  ixovT* ; 1.  14,  ■aqixrxatpov  cn  un  mot ; 
1.  21,  tSrt s cav,  non  oytr  av ; 1.  22,  je  lis  5*  a aitiSJeu  pour 
lv  ...  . sis,  ce  qui  est  certain;  1.  27,  jaeti*  to  ^Xaixxov,  non 
(m.e5’  o <l>Xaxxov,  que  je  n’entends  pas ; 1.  33,  axdXoe3ov  Se  iyi, 
non  ixdXot/3ov  Se  en  ; 1.  43,  ETiri/ju'at,  non  an/xiar,  &c. 

Pour  1’interprctation,  nous  ditferons  beaucoup  sur  les  points 
techniques  qui  se  rapportent  soit  il  la  jurisprudence,  soit  a 
l’adminiatration.  J’appellerai  votre  attention  principalement 
sur  la  maniere  dont  vous  trad  uisez  (1.  3),  ’IouXije  StCaiy,  qui  ne 
peut  etre  que  le  jour  e pony  me  de  Livie  ; le  genie  de  la  langue 
Grecque  s’ oppose  a toute  autre  interpretation  ; j’ai  explique 
cela  dans  le  4 Journal  des  Savans  ’ de  Mars  1821.  J’observe 
de  plus  que  le  1"  Phaophi  re'pond  au  28-29  Septembre,  non  au 
29  Octobre ; et  que  la  9'  annee  de  Claude  repond  a l’an  49, 
non  a l’annee  24  de  notre  ere.  Dans  les  lignes  14,  15,  19, 
27,  37,  46,  47,  il  y a des  passages  dont  la  traduction  differe 
de  la  mienne,  et  qui,  j’oserais  le  dire,  ne  me  parait  point 
exacte.  Vous  traduisez  toujours  3fdr  SfCavix  par  imperial 
divinity ; je  crois  que  ces  mots  signifient  le  divin  Auyuste,  se 
rapportant  a Auguste,  comme  3eo»  K«7<xa{  s’entend  de  Jules 
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Cesar:  j’entends  "Sior  X070 r du  domaine  privt  de  l’empereur, 
d'apres  des  textes  qu’il  serait  trop  long  d’exposcr ; et  par 
spoltnyol,  il  faut  entendre,  non  le  military  command,  niais  le 
chef  du  tiorne,  le  nomarque,  coniine  je  le  prouve  fort  au  long 
dans  mon  commentaire. 

Pardonnez-moi,  Monsieur,  ccs  observations : j’espere  qu’apres 
avoir  examine  les  epreuves  que  je  vous  envoie,  vous  voudrez 
bien  aussi  me  rendre  la  pareille,  si  vos  occupations  vous  le 
permettent,  et  me  faire  part  de  vo3  critiques,  qui  ne  peuvent 
que  m’eclairer  beaucoup. 

M.  Champollion  sc  charge  de  vous  faire  parvenir  ce  paquet 
par  occasion. 


16. — From  M.  Champollion  to  Dr.  Young. 

Monsieur,  p"is.  23  N°v«nbre, I822- 

Je  ne  saurais  trop  vous  remercier  des  choses  obligeantes 
qui  me  concernent  dans  vos  lettres  a MM.  W.  Hamilton  et 
Bankes.*  J’airae  a croire  que  certains  doutes  que  vous  paraissez 
avoir  conqus,  sur  les  transcriptions  que  je  donne  des  divers  noms 
d’empereurs  Romains,  se  seront  affaiblis  a la  lecture  de  mon 
petit  travail  imprime,  et  que  ces  memes  doutes  disparaitront 
entierement  par  l’application  de  mon  Alphabet  Phonetique 
aux  noms  propres  copies  sur  les  monumens  Egyptiens  du  2*  et 
du  3°  style,  qui  doivent  exister  dans  la  riche  collection  de  M. 
Bankes.  II  y a lieu  de  penser  que  les  inscriptions  Grecques 
qui  peuvent  se  trouver  dans  les  edifices  sur  lesquels  j’ai  lu  des 
noms  Grecs  et  Romains,  viendront  tot  ou  tard  confirmer  mes 
lectures.  Hier  memo,  M.  Belzoni  croyait  pouvoir  m’assurer 
que  sur  l’edifice  de  Test  it  Philee,  oil  j’ai  lu  le  nom  de  Trajan, 
se  trouvait  aussi  unc  inscription  Grecque  faisant  mention  de  ce 
meme  empereur.  II  serait  interessant  pour  moi  de  savoir  jusques 
a quel  point  la  memoire  du  courageux  voyageur  est  fidelc  a 
cet  egard.  Quant  an  cartouche  du  zodiaque  de  Dende'ra 

• Both  these  letters  were  published  by  l>r.  Young  in  Bronde’s  Philosophical  Jour- 
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que  je  lis  AOTKPTP,  ou  bien  AYTKPTP 
(Au%xq‘x1ajq),  ct  qui  se  trouve  avec  plus  ou  moins 
de  variations  dans  la  forme  de  ses  elements  sur 
tous  les  temples  du  3'  style  sans  exception,  il 
devient  pour  moi  de  plus  en  plus  incontestable 
que  c’est  la  transcription  pure  et  simple  du  titre 
imperial  Romain  Avlox^xruq ; c’est  pour  cela  qu’il 
remplit  ordinairement  avec  le  titre  Cdsar,  le  1"  cartouche  de 
toutes  les  legendes  Romaines. 

J’ai  deja  essaye  de  reconstruire,  a l’aide  de  vos  precieuses 
notes  et  de  votre  syllabaire  mnemonique,  les  divers  cartouches 
de  l’inscription  d’Abydos,  cn  supprimant  les  finales  us,  es,  que, 
je  le  presume  du  moins,  vous  avez  ajoutees  dans  votre  lecture 
provisoire.  Mais  il  m’a  ete  impossible  de  me  former  une 
opinion  fixe  sur  cet  important  tableau  hieroglyphique ; vu 
qu’une  pareille  reconstruction  est  infiniment  hasardeuse,  et  que 
certaines  syllabes  n’ont  point  de  signe  correspondant  au  bas  de 
la  page.  J'ignore  d’ailleurs  si  ces  trois  colonnes  ou  lignes  de 
cartouches  sont  horizontales  ou  perpendiculaires,  si  elles  se 
trouvent  ou  non  en  rclatiou  les  unes  avec  les  autres,  etc. 
J’ignore  de  plus,  et  c’est  la  nn  point  capital,  quels  sont  ceux  de 

ces  cartouches  que  precede  imraediatement  le  groupe  , 

que  je  persiste  toujours  a traduire  par  Fils  du  Soleil, 
et  qui,  dans  mon  opinion  du  moins,  precede  le  cartouche 
renfermant  le  nom  propre  du  Roi  rfynant,  et  non  pas  celui  de 
son  perc ; le  premier  cartouche  d’une  legende  (celui  que 

prend  ordinairement  le  titre  ) ne  renfermant  quo  des 

O <C5» 

titres  ou  des  surnoms  de  rtgne,  et  nullement  le  nom  propre  du 
roi.  Toutes  les  legendes  hieroglyphiques  des  Lagides  appuient 
mon  opinion  a cet  egard.  Il  resultcrait  done  de  ma  maniere 
de  considerer  les  noms  propres  royaux,  si  elle  etait  vraic,  que 
l’inscription  d’Abydos,  quoique  montrant  44  cartouches,  par 
exemple,  nc  ferait  toutefois  mention  que  de  22  rois  seulement. 
L’unique  point,  relatif  au  monument  d’Abydos,  sur  lequel  j’aie 
une  idee  arretee,  c’est  seulement  que  cette  serie  de  rois  se 
termine  a Sesostris,  Sethos,  Sethosis,  ou  Sesoosis,  que  Manethon 
nous  apprend  avoir  aussi  porte  le  nom  de  Harnesses. 
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Je  ne  puis  cn  cffet  resister  a la  conviction  qui  me  force,  pour 
ainsi  dire,  a reconnaitre  dans  ce  cartouche  si  frequent,  dont  voici 
les  variations, 


mh 

™ ° 

1 | 

(et  que  vous  avez  provisoireraent  attribuc  a Maenuphthes),  tous 
les  elements  du  nom  do  Harnesses. 

Vous  etes  aussi  convaincu  que  moi,  Monsieur,  quo  les 

s a o od  @ , ,,  , 

groupes  g.1  I , *1 1 , Q , , sont  parfaitement  syno- 


nymes,  et  designent,  soit  tropiquement,  soit  cyriologiquement,  le 
Dieu  Ph  (Re  ou  Ra),  le  Soleil.  La  valeur  phonetique  JULC 


du  groupe  am  m’est  fournie,  1°.  Sur  le  groupe  de  l’in- 

m 

I 


o m 

scription  de  Rosette  »{j»  que  je  lis  gj-of-AX-C,  et  qui 


repond  si  bien  au  mot  Copte  Thebain  ^OTTJUUCe,  qui  signifie 
aussi  jour-natal  (t*  -ytvf&Xia) ; 2°.  Par  l’emploi  perpetuel  du 

groupe  note  (julc)  (Tbeb.  jULice),  natus,  ne,  qui  separe 

constamment  le  nom  du  fils  de  celui  de  son  prre,  sur  tous  les 
manuscrits  funeraircs,  les  sarcophagus,  les  caisses  de  niomie, 
les  porcelaines,  etc.  etc.,  circonstance  dont  il  me  serait  facile  de 
donner  cent  exemples.  Vous  remarquerez,  aussi  bien  que  moi, 
en  confirmation  de  ce  que  j'avance,  que  le  signe  populaire 

^ , qui  repond  aux  hieroglyphes  t dans  le  groupe  g,Ot- 
XX. jee  lequel  ne  parait  point  entierement  phone- 

tique, signifie  egalement  eyyovor,  texvov,  v ios,  dans  les  autres 
parties  de  l’inscription  populaire. 
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II  no  reste  done  plus  que  le  dernier  signe  de  ce  nom  propre 
f|  ou  signes  dont  la  valeur  corame  representant 


la  consonne  2 est  bien  fixee ; et  dont  l’emploi  indifferent  l'un 
pour  l’autre  aclieve  ma  conviction. 

Cet  examen  nous  donne  regulierement  la  transcription  sui- 
vante : PnJUl.CC,  que  nous  nous  prononcerons  Raineses,  Ra- 
messe  (*),  ou  Ra irises,  avec  les  divers  auteurs  Grecs  ou  Latins 
qui  ont  cite  ce  nom  si  fameux  en  Egypte.  Je  vous  prie  d’observnr 
aussi  que  cettc  analyse  du  nom  de  Ramesses  corrobore  singu- 
lierement  ce  que  vous  avez  avance  sur  le  nom  hieroglyphique 
de  Thouthtnosis,  et  en  assure  pour  ainsi  dire  la  lecture,  puis- 
que  ce  nom  propre  est  forme  du  signe  tropique  du  dieu  T/ioth 


(tcjootT )>  et  du  groupe 


JULC 


ce  qui  donne  TtOObfTJULC,  dont  les  Grecs  auront  fait  Theth- 
mos-is  ou  Thuthmos-is.  Je  compte  au  reste  presenter  inces- 
samment  a l’Academie  un  memoire  sur  l’emploi  des  signes 
phonetiques  dans  le  systeme  hieroglyphique,  oil  sera  discutee 
la  lecture  de  ces  deux  noms  et  celle  de  plusieurs  autres,  tels 
que  Psarnmitichus,  Osorthon , Osortasen,  Osarken,  Chnumis, 
Cachnumis,  Petephre,  etc. ; memoire  auquel  certains  acade- 
micians m’ont  paru  accorder  quelque  importance. 

Je  renferme  dans  la  meme  enveloppe  que  ma  lettre : 

1°.  Les  caiques  tres-fideles  des  deux  fragments  hiero- 
glyphiques  du  feu  Comte  de  Choiseul,  contenant  les  noms  de 
quatre  mois  Egyptians,  suivis  de  quantiemes  exprimes  bien 
claircment  par  des  signes  numeriques  pareils  a ceux  de  la 
pierre  de  Rosette. 

2°.  La  copie  des  commencements  de  legendes  hieratiques 
renfermant  les  chiffres  propres  a cette  espece  d’ecriture. 

M.  Jomard  vient  de  publier  la  description  d’un  etalon 
metritjue  trouve  a Memphis  par  M.  Drovctti.  Cette  mesure 
curieuse  conlient  des  chitfres  hieroglyphiques  sc  suivant  de 


HI  jusques it 


n 

i»i  m 


II  a du  vous  adresser  un  exemplaire 


de  ce  petit  memoire,  qui  vous  interessera  a double  titre,  et 
comme  archeologue  et  comine  geometre.  II  n’est  arrive  ici, 
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depuis  votre  depart,  aucun  monument  Egyptien  remarquable ; 
on  attend  quelques  envoies  de  Marseille ; et  j'espere  que 
1’ exhibition  du  tombeau  de  M.  Belzoni  fera  quelque  sensation 
dans  notre  capitale.  Je  ne  vous  parlerai  point  encore  de  trois 
controls  en  ecriture  demotique  acquis  par  M.  Denon.  Ils 
sont  dans  un  tel  etat,  que  les  protocoles  ont  entierement 
disparu  ; j’essayerai  toutefois  dans  une  prochaine  lettre  de  vous 
tenir  au  courant  de  ce  qu’aura  produit  une  nouvelle  exploration 
que  je  conipte  en  faire  incessarament.  Dans  l’etat  j’en  attends 
fort  peu  de  chose. 


17. — From  M.  Cuampollion  to  Dr.  Young. 

Monsieur,  p,ris> le  16  D*embre.  *822. 

C’est  avec  regret  que  je  suis  oblige  de  renoncer  a vous 
envoyer  un  fac  simile  de  l’enregistrement  Grec  du  contrat 
demotique  de  Casati  caique  sur  r original.  Je  n’ai  en  mon 
pouvoir  que  la  copie  que  j’en  ai  faite  a la  main,  mais  avec  une 
tres  grande  attention  et  sans  autre  alteration  que  le  renvoi  a 
la  ligne  des  derniers  mots  de  chacune  des  cinq  lignes  qui  com- 
posent  ce  texte.  Le  peu  d’etendue  du  papier  a necessite  cet 
arrangement.  Je  vous  envoie  done  cette  copie,  la  seule  que 
j’aie  a ma  disposition ; il  me  serait  impossible  d’en  faire  une 
seconde ; le  manuscrit  etant  entre  les  mains  de  M.  Rochette,  qui 
se  propose  et  se  reserve  de  le  publier.  Je  vous  supplie  done  de 
n’en  faire  aucun  usage  public  jusques  a cette  epoque ; je  dois 
vous  dire  iueme  que  l’essai  de  traduction  que  vous  avez  public, 
du  texte  demotique  de  ce  contrat,  me  causera  infailliblement 
quelque  tracasserie  avec  les  conservateurs,  quoiqu’ils  ne 
puissent  avoir  aucune  pretention  a l’expliquer  eux-memes. 
Vous  sentez,  Monsieur,  que  la  publication  anticipee  de  l’en- 
registrement  Grec  serait  une  affaire  bien  plus  grave. 

Vous  verrez,  Monsieur,  que,  si  je  ne  me  suis  point  trompd 
dans  la  transcription  en  lettres  Grecqucs  ordinaires,  que  j’ai 
faite  tres-rapidement  en  copiant  le  texte  original,  il  y est 
question  d’un  Horus. 

Je  desirerais  infiniment  avoir  une  copie  de  1’ inscription  (sans 
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doute  hicroglyphique)  de  M.  Bankes,  oil  il  est  question  des 
deux  fils  de  Tibere,  Drusus  et  Germanicus.  11  est  incontes- 
table, en  effet,  que  si  le  noin  de  l’empereur  commence  par  les 

signes  -*  et  * c'es*'  de  Tibere  qu’il  s’agit ; et 

vous  avez  du  remarquer.  Monsieur,  que  je  n’avais  sur  le 
cartouche  renfermant  l’idee  des  freres  empereurs,  aucune 
opinion  fixe  quant  aux  personnages  auxqucls  ce  titre  devait  se 
rapporter,  puisque  j’ai  trouve  ce  cartouche  isole,  au  milieu  de 
* vingt  autres  dans  les  dcssins  de  la  commission.  Je  recevrai 
avec  un  bien  vif  empressement  la  copie  de  l’inscription  de  M. 
Bankes  et  celle  des  cartouches  que  vous  avez  du  trouver  a 
Londres,  et  qui  peuvent  confirmer  ou  etendre  l’Alphabet 
Phonetique.  II  est  inutile  de  vous  dire  que  je  ne  publierais 
rien  de  tout  ce  que  vous  auriez  la  bonte  de  me  communiquer 
cn  ce  genre.  De  mon  cote  vous  pouvez  disposer  de  tout  ce 
que  je  puis  avoir. 

J’ai  decouvert  il  y a peu  de  jours, 
sur  un  vase  d’albatre  orne  d’une  in- 
scription Persepolitaine  et  d’une  co- 
lonne  d’hieroglyphes,  le  nom  du  roi 
Xerces  ecrit  phonetiquernent,  et  dont 
void  la  forme. 

Je  le  lis  conformement  a la  forme  Zende 
du  nom  de  ce  souverain  de  la  Perse, 

KA-puji. ; forme  que  les  signes 
hieroglyphiques  expriment  sans  aucune 
alteration.  Je  dois  vous  dire  que  dans 
le  texte  Per  sepal  it  a in  ce  nom  se  retrouve 
egalement,  compose  de  7 caracteres,  et  dont  le  2*  et  le  6e  sc 
ressemblent  ainsi  que  le  4'  et  le  7',  comme  dans  l’inscription 
hieroglyphique.  M.  St.  Martin,  de  l’lnstitut,  qui  travail  le  de- 
puis  long-temps  sur  les  textes  cuneiformes,  ne  doute  point 
de  ma  lecture,  qui  confirme  parfaitement.  toutes  les  donnees 
qui  lui  viennent  d’ailleurs.  Ce  nom  de  roi  nous  four- 


nit  deux  lettres  hieroglypliiques  de  plus,  le 


V 
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et  le 


uj  (W>. 


dont  !es  variantcs 


tJJ. 


ct 


meme  celle 


mi' 


me  paraissent,  conformement  a mon 


systeme,  avoir  un  rapport  phonetique  direct  avec  les  mots 
Egyptiens  eye,  cy«,  cycyHN,  cyNH,  Aerie,  plante,  arbre, 
jardin,  dont  le  signe  hierati/jue  de  Y Aieroglyphe 
que  j’ai  trouve  dans  divers  manuscrits  forme  cornme  il  suit 


nous  donne  bien  evidemment  l’origine  du  caractere 


Copte  cy.  J’ai  cru  que  ces  details  pourraient  vous  interesser. 
Ils  vous  feront  pressentir  avec  quel  plaisir  je  recevrais  unc 
copie  des  cartouches  hieroglyphiques  qui  doivent  se  trouver 
dans  l’inscription  Persepolitaine  et  hieroglyphique,  dessinee 
par  M.  Bankes  pres  d’El-Arisch.  Je  vous  le  deinandc  in- 
stamment,  si  toutefois  ccla  est  en  votre  pouvoir. 


18. — From  M.  Champollion  to  Dr.  Young. 

Monsieur,  P»xi*, le  9 Javier,  1823. 

Je  me  hate  de  vous  adresser  sous  eette  enveloppc  et 
par  une  occasion  sure,  le  caique  du  papyrus  de  Casati,  texte 
Egyptien  et  enregistrement  Grec ; plus  une  lettre  de  M. 
Raoul-Rochette ; ha  tout  vous  parviendra,  je  I’espere  de  moins, 
avec  celerite.  Le  caique  a ete  execute  par  un  artiste  fort 
habile  ; il  a trace  ce  qu’il  a cru  voir,  et  il  est  impossible  en 
effet  qu’une  personne  qui  n’a  aucune  habitude  reelle  de  ces 
caracteres  cursifs  fasse  mieux  qu’il  ne  l'a  fait.  Je  vous  invite 
done,  lorsque  vous  trouverez  des  differences  essentielles  entre 
ce  caique  et  ma  copie,  a vous  en  rapporter  a cette  derniere, 
sans  toutefois  la  citer  en  aucune  maniere.  Je  tiens  toujours  a 
ce  que  vous  nc  connaissiez  ce  manuscrit  que  par  le  caique  seul 
qu’on  vous  envoie : ce  qui  n’empeche  point  du  tout  de  le 
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rectifier  par  les  copies  que  vous  tenez  de  moi.  Je  ne  vous 
peindrai  pas  le  desir  que  j’ai  de  voir  au  plus  vite,  une  copie  du 
texte  Grec  de  ce  contrat.  Vous  devez  concevoir  avec  quel 
plaisir  je  recevrais  cette  communication  de  vous,  etant  bien 
entendu  que  je  n’en  ferais  aucun  usage  avant  vous,  Monsieur, 
qui  avez  ete  assez  heureux  pour  retrouver  cette  precieuse 
traduction. 

Recevez  mes  remerciments  pour  les  copies  de  cartouches  que 
vous  avez  bien  voulu  m’envoyer.  En  rapprochant  les  trois  qui 


viennent  de  Dendera  il  est  evident  que  le  groupe 

est  synonyme  de  , et  ne  signifie 


point  eNH*r.  freres , comrae  je  l’avais  cru,  puisque  ce 
titre  se  trouve  dans  le  1"  cartouche  de  l’empereur  Nth-on , 
oil  il  n’aurait  aucun  sens,  et  que  d’un  autre  cote,  le  groupe 


, qui  precede  le  titre 


AvloKpOLTOIp , 


depend  d’un  cartouche  qui  se  rapporte  a Claude , et  non  pas 
a T i bi-re,  comme  j’espere  que  voiis  le  reconnaitrez  en  con- 
siderant  que  Tibere  n’a  jamais  porte  le  norn  de  Claudius 
sur  les  medaillcs  Grecques  ni  Latines,  tandis  que  le  cartouche 
renferme  bien  clairement 


TiBsPio2  KA  at  a IoE. 

Le  cartouche  que  vous  me  corainuniquez  comme  ayant  ete 
copie  a Medinct-  Abou  est  de  l’empereur  Adrian,  celui  de  Karnac 
est  de  Tibfo-c,  enfin  celui  de  l’hilee,  et  que  je  connaissais  dcja 
comme  venant  de  Karnac,  coufirme  avec  beaucoup  d’autres  la 

valeur  de  inon  LH  (vs  ),  car  c’est  le  nom  du  roi 

Srsonchis  (cycyNK),  le  chef  de  la  XXII*  dynastic,  pere 
d Osorchon,  dont  j’ai  egalement  retrouvc'  le  nom  sur  les 
monuments  construits  a son  epoque.  J’ai  de  plus  decouvert 
dans  un  manuscrit  hieroglyphique  le  nom  du  roi  Osorchon,  fils 
du  roi  Schfachonk,  tils  du  seigneur  Osorchon.  Ce  dernier,  qui 
est  le  grand-pere,  ne  porte  point  le  titre  de  roi,  car  il  n’a  point 
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regne  en  cffet,  son  fils  ayant  etabli  une  dynastic  nouvelle,  celle 
dcs  Bubastites. 

J’ai  reconnu  outre  cela  le  nom  de  trentc  autres  Pharaons,  ou 
rois  dc  race  Egyptienne,  et  je  dois  vous  dire  que  la  table 
d’ Abydos  confirme  pleinement  cette  reconnaissance  ; les  noms 
dcs  rois  qu’elle  contient  sent  beaucoup  plus  anciens  qu’ Amasis, 
et  mon  travail  ne  s'accorde  avcc  le  votre  que  sur  un  seul  nom 
Pharaonique,  celui  de  Memnon.  J'ai  eu,  par  les  dessins  de  M. 
Iluyot,  membre  de  l’lnstitut,  des  copies  exactes  et  en  grand  de 
presque  tous  les  noms  propres  royaux  sculptes  sur  les  monu- 
ments de  l'Egypte  ; c’est  sur  ces  inappreciables  dessins  que  j’ai 
fait  ma  classification  et  mes  lectures  Idcographiconetiqucs. 

Mon  travail  sur  ces  noms  de  rois  anciens  a deja  etc  com- 
munique et  paraitra  incessammeut ; mais  je  desirerais  pouvoir 
faire  usage  et  in'appuycr  de  la  tablette  d’Abydos,  quoiqu’au 
fond  je  puisse  m’en  passer ; je  ne  voudrais  point  le  faire  sans  la 
permission  de  M.  W.  Bankes.  Je  me  resouds  done  a la 
lui  demander  dircctement.  Vous  remarquerez  que  ma  lcttre 
est  conque  de  maniere  a lui  persuader  que  cette  table  m’est 
inconnue,  parce  que  j’ignore  s’il  entrait  dans  vos  intentions 
qu’il  sut  que  vous  me  l'avez  communiquee.  Je  vous  prie  done, 
Monsieur,  d’avoir  la  bonte  de  lui  remettre  vous-meme  ma 
lettre,  ou  de  la  lui  faire  tenir,  si  par  hasard  votre  divergence 
parlementaire  s’opposait  a cette  demarche  que  je  sollicite  de 
votre  complaisance.*  Dans  tous  les  cas  il  me  serait  infiniment 
preeieux  d’avoir  une  copie  exacte  dc  cette  table,  ne  fut-ce  que 
pour  mes  etudes  particulieres,  bien  rcsolu  de  n’en  faire  aucun 
usage  public  si  cela  est  necessaire. 

Ma  trouvaille  du  nom  de  Xcrces  a fructifie  entre  les  mains 
de  M.  St.  Martin  : il  en  a tire  d’abord  la  lecture  du  nom  de  ce 
roi  en  ecriture  cuneiforme,  et  par  suite  la  lecture  de  plusieurs 
inscriptions  en  ce  caractere.  Si  M.  Bankes  publiait  bientot 
ou  sa  collection  ou  quelques  parties,  surtout  celle  des  in- 
scriptions hieroglyphiques  et  Persepolitaines,  je  vous  prie  de 
m’en  faire  adresser  un  des  premiers  exeraplaires. 

* This  letter  received  no  answer  from  Mr.  BanVes,  for  the  reason  mentioned  by  Dr* 
Young  in  a letter  to  Sir  William  Gell,  p.  37 1 - 
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19. — From  M.  Letronne  to  Dr.  Young. 

Conseil  Royal  do  ^Instruction  Publique, 
Paris,  3 Mars,  1823. 

J’aurais  repondu  plutot,  Monsieur,  a votre  obligeante 
lettre  du  2 Janvier,  si  je  n’avais  voulu  attendre,  pour  vous 
envoyer  en  meme  temps  un  exemplaire  d’un  ouvrage  qui  vous 
interessera  par  son  objet.  Vous  me  pardonnerez,  je  1’espere, 
d’avoir  pris  la  libertc  de  placer  votre  nom  en  tete  ;*  je  l’ai  fait 
pour  moi,  non  pour  vous,  me  souvenant  de  la  maxime  pin- 
dariquc  : a^oixiwus  ipyou  yji-h  irpioan rov  rriKavyit. 

Puissiez-vous  y voir  un  bien  leger  temoignage  de  la  haute 
admiration  que  j’ai  depuis  long-temps  pour  vos  lumiercs,  et 
pour  votre  zele  dans  la  recherche  de  la  verite. 

Ce  serait  pour  moi  une  grande  satisfaction,  si  la  methode  de 
critique  que  j’ai  appliquee  a l’explication  de  monumens  a la 
fois  publics  et  inconnus  pouvait  meriter  l'approbation  d’un  juge 
tel  que  vous  ; et  si  les  efforts  que  j’ai  faits  pour  les  rattacher  a 
l’histoire  vous  ]>araissaient  avoir  ete  couronnes  de  quelque 
succes.  Vous  vcrrez  du  moins,  dans  mon  travail,  que  je  rends 
justice  d tous,  sans  distinction  de  peuple  ii  peuple.  II  est 
temps  que  les  preventions  nationales  disparaissent  de  la 
rdpublique  des  lcttres,  et  que  les  services  rendus  soient  ap- 
precies  avec  equite  par  les  savans,  quelle  que  soit  la  nation  a 
laquelle  ils  appartiennent.  La  liberte  que  j’ai  mise  en  parlant 
de  certain  charlatan  de  notre  pays,  monopoleur  de  l’Egypte,f 
ne  plait  pas  a tout  lc  monde  ; mais  c’est  la  ce  dont  je  m’inquiete 
peu. 

II  est  inutile  de  vous  dire,  Monsieur,  le  prix  que  j’attaclierais 
a vos  observations  critiques  sur  mon  ouvrage.  J'en  ferais  mon 
profit  lors  d’une  seconde  Edition. 

* See  note,  p.  379. 

t Champol lion’s  excessive  jealousy  on  this  subject  is  also  ridiculed  by  Klaproth  : 
**  M.  Cham  poll  ion  n’aime  pas  qu’on  parle  de  1’Egypte  sans  sa  permission,  et  il  n’nime 
pas  surtout  qu’on  mentionne  ceux  qui  s’en  sont  occupts  avant  lui : c’est-li  un  crime 
irrtmissible.  On  devroit,  pour  la  sftretl  de  M.  Chnmpollion,  defendre  de  rnppeler  le 
nom  et  les  d^courcrtes  de  M.  Young,  et  jamais  ne  s’astreindre,  en  jttrlant  de  trnvnux 
hieroglyph iques,  i suivrc  1’ordre  des  temps  cn  platan t,  corame  je  rai  fait,  le  nom  de 
M.  Young  avant  le  sien.”  * Seconde  Lettre  sur  les  Hi^roglyphes,’  p.  6. — Ed. 
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Je  joins  a cet  envoi  quelques  exemplaires  de  roa  traduction 
des  inscriptions  de  l’Oasis,  pour  vous,  et  pour  MM.  Hamilton, 
Leake,  Payne  Knight,  Barker  (chcz  M.  Valpy),  Gaisford, 
Dobree,  et  Elmsley.  Plusieurs  de  ces  messieurs  ne  demeurent 
point  a Londres,  mais  peut-etre  aurez-vous  la  bonte  de  profiter 
de  quelque  occasion  de  leur  faire  passer  la  petite  brochure 
que  je  les  prie  d’accepter. 

Vous  verrez,  Monsieur,  par  cette  brochure,  que  j’ai  era  devoir 
persister  dans  la  maniere  differente  dont  j’avais  lu  quelques 
passages  ; par  exemple,  1. 11,  je  prefere  encore  ixlyus  a oXiyaiv, 
quoique  cette  demiere  leqon  puisse  etre  fort  bonne  : quant  a 
xaTaxXiioSai  pour  xxTaxXEi'sa&ai  (17),  xa<  exsa&ai  pour  xard- 
ai  (22),  ce  sont  des  fautes  d’impression  ; les  deux  copies 
s’accordent  sur  ce  point,  et  ma  propre  copie  etait  correcte. 
L.  15,  il  faut  lire,  comme  vous,  as  xal,  Si’  «i5to;  les  deux 
copies  s’aceordent  encore  la-dessus;  e’etait  une  pure  omission 
de  ma  part.  L.  8,  amxitruv,  leqon  de  M.  Ilyde,  cst  peut- 
etre  la  vraie  ; toutefois  axoutivv,  de  la  copie  de  Cailliaud,  peut 
rester,  car  on  lit  dans  Eschine  le  Socratique  eti  Se  t<*  aXX*  ri 
els  tXoutov  wcovtx  (11,  2).  L.  57,  vous  aimez  mieux  siSoTstr 
que  xeXemii,  peut-etre  avez-vous  raison ; dans  ce  cas,  il  faudrait 
changer  la  syntaxe  de  la  phrase  et  lire  SapptT*  SI  CouXopiai 
. . . . to  us  dvSgeiirous,  elSoras  3r<  . . . L.  23,  votre 
correction,  B txtppn,  me  parait  excellente,  et  je  l’ai  adoptee. 
L.  55,  a la  fin,  vous  voulez  toujours  lire  iirt^irib-n  e%  apx<*‘ou : 
mais  la  copie  de  Cailliaud  portant  distinctement  AmiTII- 
©HEANKAIIOL,  la  restitution  que  j’ai  proposee,  dTririi- 
5r,(rjt>  xat  to[<to5tov  avor^laovai  [v  e!]i  to  Stijlooiov,  me  parait 
incontestable.  L.  GO,  j’avais  aussi  imagine  snoelaSwax*,  mais 
j’ai  prefere  ouvSeiitScvaav.  L.  60,  roX/xr, aet  me  parait  la  vraie 
leejon,  d’apres  la  copie  de  Cailliaud. 


20. — From  Baron  von  Humboldt  to  Dr.  Young. 

Paris,  ce  18  Mars,  1823. 

Mon  respectable  et  illustre  Ami, 

Rien  ne  pouvait  me  procurer  une  plus  douce  jouissance 
que  d’avoir  une  si  aimable  lettre  de  vous  presque  au  moment 
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de  mon  arrivee  a Paris.  Vous  aurez  appris,  sans  doute, 
qu’appelle  par  mon  souverain  a Verone,  je  l'ai  accompagne 
pendant  cinq  mois  en  Italie  et  en  Alleinagne.  J’ai  passe,  apres 
quinze  annees  d’absence,  quelque  temps  dans  la  maison  de  mon 
frere  a Berlin,  qui  est  toujours  plein  d’interet  et  d’admiration 
de  vos  travaux,  et  qui  s’occupe  de  l’etude  du  Sanscrit,  ce  qui 
n’est  guere  seditieux  pour  un  ininistre  en  retraite.  J’ai  eu 
beaucoup  de  satisfaction  a recevoir  ici  M.  Waddington,  dont 
je  connoissais  deja  tout  le  merite  litteraire,  et  qui  m’a  paru 
anitne  et  spirituel.  II  m’a  annonce  le  grand  ouvrage  que  vous 
allez  publier,  et  s’il  s'en  faut  de  beaucoup  que  je  me  croie, 
comme  vous  le  voulez  absolument,  “ le  premier  des  voyageurs,” 
je  suis  du  moins  celui  qui  a senti  le  plus  vivement  tout  ce  qu’il 
y a de  grand  et  d’heureux  dans  les  recherches  d’antiquites  aux- 
quelles  vous  vous  livrez.  C’est  vous  qui  avez  mis  les  autres 
sur  la  voie,  et  vous  devez  jouir  plus  que  personne  des  progres 
rapidcs  que  fait  l’interpre'tation  de  ces  mysterieuses  ecritures. 
Je  vous  en  conjure  de  m’envoyer  un  des  premiers  .exemplaires 
de  votre  nouvcl  ouvrage.  Je  pense  que  vous  aurez  ete  content 
du  travail  de  mon  ami,  M.  Letronne.  II  est  inconcevable  que 
toutes  ces  inscriptions  Grecques  rapportees  par  MM.  Hamilton, 
Bankes,  etc.,  n’avaient  pas  ete  vues  par  les  membres  de  la 
Commission  d’Egypte.  M.  Wollaston  nous  a appris  comment 
on  peut  se  rendre  sourd  pour  de  certains  sons:  il  parait  que 
ces  Messieurs  de  la  Commission  avaient  le  talent  de  se  rendre 
aveugles  pour  de  certaines  ecritures  ; pour  le  Grec  par  exemple. 
Daignez  agreer  l’hommage  de  mon  nouvel  ouvrage  de  Geologie, 
auquel  je  travaille  depuis  quinze  ans,  et  que  j’ai  enfin  le  courage 
de  lacher.  Vous  verrez  par  la  preface,  et  les  dernieres  pages 
qui  renferment  la  notation,  que  j’ai  considere  les  phenomenes 
dans  leur  plus  grande  generalite.  Veuillez  bien,  mon  illustre 
ami,  faire  passer  les  quatre  autres  exemplaires  a Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  la  Societe  Geologique  de  Londres,  le  Rev.  M.  Buekland 
a Oxford,  et,  s’il  serait  possible,  le  Professeur  Jameson  a Edin- 
burgh. Je  sens  combien  ma  priere  est  indiscrete,  mais  que  ne 
fait  un  auteur  qui  veut  qu  on  le  lise?  J’ai  ete  bien  contrarie 
de  n’avoir  pas  squ  le  sejour  de  votre  aimablc  famille  a Florence. 
J’aurais  trouve  moyen  de  quitter  mon  roi  et  do  leur  offrir  mes 
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hommages.  Vous  savez  combien  je  tiens  a tout  ce  qui  vous 
appartieut  et  vous  est  cher. 


21. — From  M.  Champollion  to  Dr.  Young. 
MON8IEUR,  p,ri*i  le  23  ,823- 

Je  viens  do  lire,  dans  le  N°.  LV.  du  ‘ Quarterly  Re- 
view,’ l’analyse  de  ma  ‘ Lettre  a M.  Dacier,’  sur  mon  alphabet 
des  hieroglyphes  Phonetiques.  Elle  a produit  sur  raoi  le  nieme 
effet  que  sur  toutes  les  personnes  qui  l’ont  lue,  et  qui  sc  sont 
hauteraent  recriees  contre  l’ignorance  ou  la  mauvaise  foi  de 
l’auteur  de  cet  article.  Les  faits  relatifs  a mon  alphabet  sont 
trop  connus,  trop  publics ; et  les  e'poques  des  tcntatives  faites  a 
ce  sujet  par  divers  savants  sont  trop  bien  fixees,  pour  que  Ton 
ne  doive  pas  justcraent  condainner  les  assertions  irreflechies  de 
l’auteur  de  Farticle,  qui  essaye  de  donner  a d’autres  ce  qui 
m’appartient  si  eviderament.  Personne  n’a  compris  ici,  et  M. 
de  Sacy  moins  que  tout  autre,  comment  on  a pu  lui  attribuer 
la  decouverte  des  rapports  existants  entre  l’ecriture  demotique 
et  celle  que  j’ai  fait  reconnaitre  pour  Vhieratique  avec  les  hie- 
roglyphes,  dont  il  ne  s’est  jamais  occupc  dans  ses  travaux 
publics.*  Personne  ne  connait  ceux  do  M.  Akerblad  sur  le 
texte  hieroglyphique  de  Rosette,  ni  les  noms  qu’on  pretend 
avoir  ete  lus  a l’aide  de  son  alphabet,  soit  dans  d’autres  in- 
scriptions hie'roglyphiques,  soit  dans  d’autres  inanuscrits  sur 
papyrus.t  On  ne  comprend  point  non  plus  bien  d'autrcs  asscr- 

♦ Sec  supra , p.  74,  note. 

f Nothing  can  exceed  the  effrontery  of  Champollion  in  thus  complaining  to  Dr. 
Young,  the  author  of  the  discoveries  ignorantly  attributed  by  the  reviewer  to 
De  Sacy  and  Akerblad,  as  if  he  himself  were  the  person  aggrieved.  If  he  had  any 
ground  of  complaint  at  till,  it  was  that  the  critic  undoi rated  his  labours  in  the 
improvement  of  the  hieroglyphic  alphabet  and  the  application  of  it  to  the  monu- 
ments of  Egypt.  A writer,  however,  in  a more  recent  number  of  the  same  periodical, 
(Vol.  LXXV1II.  p.  155,)  who,  as  will  be  seen,  betrays,  if  possible,  a still  more  pro- 
found ignorance  of  the  subject,  has  made  ample  amends  to  Champollion  by  charging 
with  partiality  an  author  who  had  expressed  a similar  opinion  regarding  Cham- 
pollion’s  pretensions  to  discovery  in  phonetic  hieroglyphics,  and  by  quoting  with  ap- 
probation a most  unjust  estimate  of  Dr.  Young's  labours  as  contrasted  with  those  of 
Champollion,  from  Chevalier  Bunsen  of  all  others:  an  author  whose  partiality  to  the 
latter  wtrnys  itself  in  every  line  of  his  historical  sketch  of  hieroglyph  ical  discovery. 
The  critic  has  devised  an  allegory  in  illustration  of  what  was  respectively  accomplished 
by  Young  and  Champollion,  the  utter  inapplicability  of  which  is  the  more  remarkable 
from  the  talent  otherwise  displayed  in  the  article;  it  begins  as  follows:  *‘A  man 
having  laboriously  travelled  along  a difficult  road  in  search  of  a definite  object,  and 
having  in  his  wny  put  aside  many  obstacles  which  might  impede  those  who  follow 
him,  is  overtaken,  at  a place  where  the  road  divides,  by  a lightly  equipped  traveller, 
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tions  absurdes  qui  sont  dans  le  merae  article : enfin  Ton  ne 
confond  point  mon  alphabet  avec  ce  que’  vous  avez  publie  a 
ce  sujet.  Quant  a l’inutilite  pretendue  de  mon  decouverte  a 
l’egard  de  son  application  au  systeme  general  des  hieroglyphes, 
1’ Academic  sait  deja  a quoi  s’en  tenir  la-dessus,  et  tres-pro- 
chainement  le  public  lettre  sera  aussi  convaincu  que  mon 
alphabet  est  la  veritable  clef  de  tout  ce  systeme. 

Je  trouve  dans  le  meme  journal  l'annonce  d’un  volume  que 
vous  devez  publier,  et  dont  le  titre  promet  d’indiquer  l’auteur 
premier  d’un  alphabet  que  je  n’aurais  fait  qu’etendre.  Je  ne 
consentirai  jamais  a reconnaitre  d’autre  alphabet  original  que 
le  mien  quand  il  s'agira  d 'alphabet  hieroglyphique  proprement 
dit ; et  l’opinion  unanime  des  savants  a cet  egard  sera  de  plus 
en  plus  confirmee  par  l’examen  public  de  toute  autre  preten- 
tion. Je  vais  done  repondre  a l’auteur  anonyme  de  l’article 
precite.  Des  savants,  qui  s'interessent  egalement  a vos  travaux 
et  aux  miens,  m’avaient  deja  prevenu  sur  la  prochaine  appa- 
rition d’un  ouvrage  redige  dans  le  sens  de  ces  pretentions,  et  je 
n’y  ai  cru  qu’en  le  voyant  annoncer. 

Vous  savez,  Monsieur,  combien  j’attache  de  prix  a mes 
relations  avec  vous,  tant  sous  le  rapport  des  convenances  per- 


who  recals  him  from  the  wrong  road  which  he  had  begun  to  follow,  and  points  out 
by  his  natural  shrewdness  that  the  other  way  is  most  likely  to  lead  to  his  journey’s 
end.”  Any  one  acquainted  with  the  facts  would  at  first  suppose  that  the  sturdy 
pioneer  here  introduced  was  intended  to  typify  Dr.  Young,  but  it  is  evident  from  the 
context  thnt  he  is  meant  to  represent  Cham  poll  ion.  Now  Dr.  Young’s  Egyptian  dis- 
coveries were  made  known  to  the  world  in  the  years  1814—1819,  whereas  Cham- 
pollion’s,  which  were  entirely  based  upon  them,  did  not  begin  till  1822.  Up  to  that 
time  Champollion  was  in  a state  of  utter  bewilderment,  and  did  not  advance  a 
single  step  in  the  right  direction  except  when  he  kept  in  the  track  opened  up  by 
Akerblad  and  Young,  and  instead  of  removing  obstacles  he  endeavoured,  in  his 
Mtmoire  dc  VEcriture  Hitratique,  published  in  1821,  to  raise  up  a most  formidable 
obstruction  which  had  l>een  removed  by  Dr.  Young  long  before.  ( Supra , p.  157, 
note.)  The  reviewer,  after  asserting  that  he  has  correctly  stated  the  case,  winds  up 
thus  : “In  this,  as  in  other  instances,  we  prefer  the  bond  fide  workman  to  the  by- 
stander who  suggests  occasional  improvements.”  Now  we  have  already  pointed  out 
(supra,  p.  183,  note)  the  work  performed  by  Young,  while  Champollion,  if  not  a 
mere  bystander,  was  working  to  little  or  no  purpose,  his  efforts  being  altogether  mis- 
directed and  abortive  when  he  attempted  more  than  simple  imitation  ; and  we  have  also 
demonstrated  (ibid,  and  infra , p.  362,  note)  that  the  latter  did  not  become  a bond 
fide  workman  until  he  had  obtained  possession  of  Young’s  tools,  or  rather,  to  sj>eak 
the  plnin  truth,  stolen  them.  It  is  but  fair  however  to  mention  thnt  in  previous 
numbers  of  the  4 Quarterly  Review,’  articles  had  appeared  containing  more  just  and 
accurate  notions  on  this  subject,  which  the  reviewer  last  referred  to  completely 
stultifies  by  adopting  Chevalier  Bunsen’s  opinions  with  implicit  faith.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  Dr.  Young’s  answers  to  this  as  well  as  several  other  letters  of  Cham- 
pollion have  not  been  preserved. — Ed. 
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Bonnelles  que  dans  l’interet  de  la  science.  Je  ne  crois  pas  quo 
vous  acceptiez  Ics  propos  de  l’auteur  anonyme  ; ct  mon  estime 
pour  votre  caractere  est  trop  profonde  pour  que  j’aye  hesite  un 
seul  instant  a vous  faire  part  dc  roes  sentimcns  a ce  sujet. 
J’attendrai  avec  impatience  que  vous  veuillez  bicn  me  faire 
part  de  votre  opinion  sur  tout  cela  ; j’ai  besoin  de  la  connaitre 
pour  donner  a la  reponse  quo  je  vais  publier  l’esprit  convenable 
aux  interets  de  la  verite,  aux  votres,  Monsieur,  et  aux  miens. 


VOL.  ill. 
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A complete  confirmation  of  the  principal  results,  which  I had 
some  years  since  deduced,  from  an  examination  of  the  hiero- 
glyphical  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt,  having  been  very  un- 
expectedly derived  from  the  ulterior  researches  of  Mr.  Cham- 
pollion,  and  from  the  singular  good  fortune  of  Mr.  George  Grey, 

I cannot  resist  the  natural  inclination,  to  make  a public  claim 
to  whatever  credit  may  be  my  due,  for  the  labour  that  I have 
bestowed,  on  an  attempt  to  unveil  the  mystery,  in  which 
Egyptian  literature  has  been  involved  for  nearly  twenty 
centuries. 

If,  indeed,  I have  not  hitherto  wholly  withheld  from  the 
public  the  results  of  my  inquiries,  it  has  not  been  from  the  love 
of  authorship  only,  nor  from  an  impatience  of  being  the  sole 
possessor  of  a secret  treasure ; but  because  I was  desirous  of 
securing,  at  least,  for  my  country,  what  is  justly  considered  as 
a desirable  acquisition  to  every  country,  the  reputation  of 
having  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge,  and  of 
having  contributed  to  extend  the  dominion  of  the  mind  of  man 
over  time,  and  space,  and  neglect,  and  obscurity.  Corona  in 
8ACHIS  cert  am  ini  bus  i ton  viclori  datur,  sed  patkia  ab  eo 
coronari  pronuntiatur.  And  whatever  vanity  or  enthusiasm 
there  might  be  in  this  sentiment,  it  was  at  least  sincere  and 
unaffected. 

In  the  mean  time  my  Egyptian  investigations  had  been  as 
laborious  as  they  had  been  persevering  : and  like  many  other 
pursuits,  in  which  I have  been  engaged , they  had  been  so  little 
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enlivened  by  any  fortunate  coincidences,  or  unexpected  facili- 
ties, that  having  occasion  to  adopt  a motto  for  the  signatures 
of  some  anonymous  communications,  I had  chosen  the  words 
kortunam  ex  amis,  as  appropriate  to  my  own  history.*  But 
the  new  lights,  which  Mr.  Charapollion  has  obtained,  and  the 
marvellous  accident  of  the  existence  of  a Greek  manuscript, 
in  perfect  preservation,  which  I found,  when  Mr.  Grey  had 
obligingly  left  it  for  my  examination,  to  be  the  translation  of  a 
unique  hieroglyphic  papyrus,  lately  purchased  by  the  King  of 
France ; these  circumstances  have  so  far  changed  the  com- 
plexion of  my  literary  adventures,  that  if  I remained  any 
longer  in  masquerade,  I should  certainly  be  compelled  to  adopt 
the  character  of  Polycrates  or  of  Aladdin. 

It  would  indeed  have  been  a little  hard,  that  the  only  single 
step,  which  leads  at  once  to  an  extensive  result,  should  have 
been  made  by  a Foreigner,  upon  the  very  ground  which  I had 
undergone  the  drudgery  of  quietly  raising,  while  he  advanced 
rapidly  and  firmly,  without  denying  his  obligations  to  his  pre- 
decessor, but  very  naturally,  under  all  circumstances,  without 
exaggerating  them,  or  indeed  very  fully  enumerating  them.  I 
should  not  have  repined,  even  if  no  counterpart  to  his  good 
fortune  had  occurred  for  my  own  advantage  and  assistance ; 
but  the  exhilaration  of  a success,  so  unexpected,  has  brought, 
me  more  immediately  and  more  openly  before  the  public,  than 
it  was  previously  my  intention  to  appear,  in  relation  to  a pur- 
suit so  remote  from  the  nature  of  many  other  duties  which  I am 
bound  to  fulfil. 

It  may  naturally  be  expected  that  I should  make  some 
apology,  for  what  is  generally  considered  as  a violation  of  pro- 
fessional decorum  ; for  presuming  to  appear  again  before  the 
public,  without  absolute  necessity,  in  any  other  capacity  than 
that,  of  a practical  physician.  I have  indeed  myself  observed, 

• Dr.  Young's  numerous  contributions  to  the  Supplement  of  the  Encyclofurdiu 
Biitaimica  had  for  signature  two  letters  from  the  above  motto,  constantly  varied.  — Ed. 
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oil  a former  occasion,  that  the  public  is  inclined  to  think,  and 
not  without  somctliing  like  reason,  that  the  abilities  of  different 
individuals  are  pretty  nearly  equal ; and  that  if  any  one  has 
distinguished  himself  in  a particular  department  of  study,  he 
must  have  bestowed  so  much  the  less  time  and  attention  on 
other  departments : that,  of  course,  if  he  excelled  in  more  than 
one  line,  out  of  his  profession,  the  natural  inference  would  be  so 
much  the  stronger : and  that  whether  this  may  be  fair  or  not, 
it  is  at  least  fair,  that  direct  evidence  should  be  produced  or 
imagined  of  a devotion  to  medical  pursuits,  before  medical  con- 
fidence can  reasonably  be  expected. 

My  explanation  then  is,  that  I consider  myself  as  having 
already  produced  to  the  public  more  than  sufficient  “evidence” 
of  my  claim  to  this  “ medical  confidence  and  that,  having  now 
acquired  the  right  to  celebrate  a yeak  of  jubilee,  I think 
myself  fully  justified  in  endeavouring,  without  further  regard 
to  the  strict  etiquette  of  my  profession,  to  obtain,  while  I have 
yet  a few  years  more  to  live  and  to  learn,  whatever  respect  may 
be  thought  due  to  the  discoveries,  which  have  constituted  the 
amusement  of  a few  of  my  leisure  hours. 

In  addition  to  this  apology,  perhaps  already  too  long,  I will 
venture  to  state,  as  a matter  of  anecdote,  the  train  of  occur- 
rences that  has  accidentally  led  me  to  engage  in  these  pursuits. 
To  begin  therefore  with  the  beginning,  or  rather  before  the 
beginning,  as  the  subject  of  a preface  may  very  naturally  do  : 
I had  been  induced  by  motives  both  of  private  friendship,  and 
of  professional  obligation,  to  offer,  to  the  editors  of  a periodical 
publication,  an  article,  which  I thought  would  be  of  some  ad- 
vantage to  their  collection,  containing  an  abstract  of  Adelung’s 
Mithridutes,  a work  then  lately  received  from  the  continent.* 

• The  article  referral  to  appeared  in  eol.  x.  of  the  ‘Quarterly  Review,’  and  was 
afterwards  incorporated  in  tire  article  Languages,  reprinted,  in  a subsequent  part  of 
this  volume,  (No.  X.)  from  the  Supplement  to  the  ‘Encyclopaedia  Britannica.’— Ed. 
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In  reading  this  elaborate  compilation,  my  curiosity  was  excited 
by  a note  of  the  editor,  Professor  Vater,  in  which  he  asserted 
that  the  unknown  language  of  the  Stone  of  Rosetta,  and  of  the 
bandages  often  found  with  the  mummies,  was  capable  of  being 
analysed  into  an  alphabet  consisting  of  little  more  than  thirty 
letters  ;*  but  having  merely  retained  this  general  impression,  I 
thought  no  more  of  these  inscriptions,  until  they  were  recalled 
to  my  attention,  by  the  examination  of  some  fragments  of  a 
papyrus,  which  had  been  brought  home  from  Egypt  hy  my 
friend  Sir  William  Rouse  Boughton,  then  lately  returned  from 
his  travels  in  the  East.  With  this  accidental  occurrence  my 
Egyptian  researches  began  : their  progress  and  termination  will 
be  the  subject  of  the  present  volume. 

T.  Y 


Wei  beck  Street, 

1 March,  1823. 


* In  a letter  to  Chevalier  San  Quintino,  Dr.  Yoang  says  that  Vater*®  assertion  is 
perfectly  false,  the  knowledge  of  at  least  two  hundred  characters  being  necessary  in 
order  to  read  the  enchorial  inscriptions,  nnd  that  he  had  only  referred  to  his  opinion 
because  it  had  encouraged  him  to  enter  upon  the  investigation. — Ed. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTORY  SKETCU  OF  THE  PREVALENT  OPINIONS 
RESPECTING  HIEROGLYPHICS. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans,  either  from  national  pride  or  from  a 
want  of  philological  talent,  were  extremely  deficient  in  their 
knowledge  of  all  such  languages  as  they  called  barbarous,  and 
they  frequently  made  up  for  their  ignorance  by  the  positiveness 
of  their  assertions,  with  regard  to  facts  which  were  created  by 
their  own  imagination.  It  was  very  currently  believed,  on  their 
authority,  not  only  that  Egypt  was  the  parent  of  all  arts  and 
sciences,  but  that  the  hieroglyphical  inscriptions,  on  its  public 
monuments,  contained  a summary  of  the  most  important  mys- 

* This  memoir  appeared  as  a separate  publication  in  1823.  Its  main  object  was, 
doubtless,  to  vindicate  the  author’s  claim  to  the  original  discovery  of  the  hieroglyphic 
alpha!  *et,  although  the  immediate  cause  of  its  apjtearancc  was  the  singular  discovery 
that  one  of  several  Greek  manuscripts  on  papyrus  which  he  had  received  from 
Mr.  Grey,  and  of  which  the  volume  contained  translations,  was  the  antigraph  of  an 
Egyptian  original  then  lying  on  his  table.  The  book  was  dedicated  by  Dr.  Young  to 
Alexander  Baron  von  Humboldt  “ as  a mark  of  the  highest  respect  for  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge  and  the  accuracy  of  his  researches,  as  well  as  for  his  ardent  zeal  in  the 
promotion  of  science,  and  for  his  candour  and  vigilance  in  the  distribution  of  literary 
justice.” 

In  * Egypt’s  Place  in  Universal  History,’  p.  322,  Chevalier  Bunsen  states  that  “on 
the  publication  of  Champollion’s  alphabet  in  1822,  Young  made  a vain  attempt  to 
appropriate  this  discover)'  to  himself.”  This  is  a misrepresentation;  Dr.  Young 
did  not  lay  claim  to  “Champollion’s  alphabet,”  but  he  usserted  his  claim  to  the 
original  discovery  of  the  hieroglyphic  alphalx-t,  and  pointed  out  a considerable  number 
of  characters  in  Champollion’s  alphabet,  of  which  he  had  assigned  the  true  value  in  the 
year  1818,  four  years  liefore  the  appearance  of  the  ‘ Lett  re  A M.  Dacier.'  ^ Cham- 
pollion,  in  the  course  of  the  controversy  which  ensued,  admitted  Dr.  ^ ouiig’s  claim 
to  five  letters,  while  he  refused  to  allow  him  several  other  character#  because  the 
latter  had  supposed  them  to  be  sometimes  syllabic,  and  others  ngnin  because,  as  he 
falsely  asserted.  Dr.  Young  regnnlM  them  as  merely  ideographic  : “ Los  pretentions  de 
M.  le  Doctcur  Young  doivcot  done  #e  rfcluire  iccqui  lui  appartlent  rteUomeat,  k avoir 
iudique  la  veritable  valeur  phonetique  de  ciuq  caractires.  * (/Vcctt,  P-  *>C.)  But 
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teries  of  nature,  and  of  the  most  sublime  inventions  of  man  ; 
but  that  the  interpretation  of  these  characters  had  been  so 
studiously  concealed  by  the  priests  from  the  knowledge'uf  the 
vulgar,  and  had  indeed,  been  so  imperfectly  understood  by 
themselves,  that  it  was  wholly  lost  and  forgotten  in  the  days  of 
the  later  Roman  emperors.  The  story,  however,  of  a reward, 
supposed  to  have  been  offered  in  vain  by  one  of  the  first  of  the 
Ctesars,  for  an  interpretation  of  the  inscription  on  an  obelise, 
then  late  y brought  from  Egypt  to  Rome,  appears  to  rest  on  no 
authentic  foundation. 

Among  the  works  of  more  modern  authors,  who  had  em- 
ployed themselves  in  the  study  of  the  hieroglyphics,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  whether  those  were  the  more  discouraging,  which, 
like  the  productions  of  Father  Kircher  and  the  Chevalier  Palin, 
professed  to  contain  explanations  of  everything,  or  which,  like 
the  ponderous  volume  of  Zoiiga  on  the  Obelises,  confessed,  after 
collecting  all  that  was  really  on  record,  that  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  the  whole  amounted  absolutely  to  nothing. 

Father  Kircher’s  six  folios  contain  some  tolerably  faithful, 
though  inelegant,  representations  of  the  principal  monuments 
of  Egyptian  art,  which  had  before  his  days  been  brought  to 
Europe  ; and,  according  to  his  interpretation,  which  succeeded 

although  that  number  is  much  under  the  mark,  it  is  perfectly  sufficient  to  justify  l)r. 
Young’s  claim  to  the  discovery,  which  he  made,  as  has  been  limply  demonstrated 
above  (pp.  157  no/c,  183  note),  long  before  Champollion  had  any  notion  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a hieroglyphic  alphabet.  The  tone  with  which  Chevalier  Bunsen  pronounces 
judgment  on  this  question  is  sufficiently  authoritative,  but  his  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  as  well  as  his  undisguised  partiality,  must  deprive  his  opinions  of  that 
weight  to  which  they  would  have  l>een  otherwise  entitled.  In  addition  to  what  has 
heat  said  above  in  support  of  Dr.  Young’s  claim,  we  subjoin  one  or  two  other  testimonies. 
“The  first  idea,”  *ays  Salt,  whom  Champollion,  on  another  occasion,  commends  for 
his  candour  towards  himself,  “of  certain  hieroglyphics  being  intended  to  represent 
sounds,  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Young,  who  from  the  names  of  Ptolemy  ami  Berenice  had 
pointed  out  nine  which  have  since  proved  to  l>e  correct.  Working  upon  this  basis, 
Monsieur  Champollion  with  happy  success  made  out  four  or  five  others,  as  also  alwmt 
thirty  syuonymes,  mid  by  tin*  ingenious  application  of  these,  he  has  been  able  to 
turn  to  effect  the  discovery,  and  to  decipher  therewith  a great  number  of  the  names 
of  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Homan  emperors,  together  with  their  titles,  which  fortunately 
gives  us  the  means  of  determining  the  dates  of  most  of  the  temples  built  within  the 
period  of  their  rule.  M.  Charnpolliou  seems  to  be  unwilling  to  allow  this,  but 
the  fact  is  evident ; and  surely  he  has  accomplished  too  much  to  stand  in  need  of 
assuming  to  himself  the  merit  of  another.”  (Essay,  p.  1.)  In  the  preface  to  the 
*Aper<ju  sur  les  Hicroglyphes  * ( supra , p.  158,  note ) o<x*urs  the  following  passage  in 
reference  to  Dr.  Young:  “Disputcr  4 cc  savant  la  priority  de  cottc  decouvorte  serait 
aussi  absurde  que  de  vouloir  soutenir  qtie  celui  qui  le  premier  inela  du  salp£trc  avec 
du  souffre  et  du  churbon  n’a  jwis  6te  l’inventeur  du  potldre,  mais  bicn  celui  qui  s’est 
servi  pour  la  premiere  Ibis  de  ce  melange  comiue  uioteur  j»our  les  projectiles.’* — Ld. 
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equally  well,  whether  he  happened  to  begin  at  the  beginning  or 
at  the  end  of  each  of  the  lines,  they  all  contain  some  mys- 
terious doctrines  of  religion  or  of  metaphysics.  With  equal 
sagacity,  but  with  much  less  appearance  of  laborious  research, 
the  Chevalier  I’alin,  beginning,  in  one  instance  at  least,  by  way 
of  variety,  in  the  middle,  has  more  recently  discovered  that 
Hebrew  translations  of  many  of  the  Egyptian  consecrated  rolls 
of  papyrus  are  to  be  found,  in  the  Bible,  under  the  name  of  the 
Psalms  of  David.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  judgment 
of  these  antiquaries,  their  opinions  are  not  particularly  discre- 
ditable to  their  talents  and  ingenuity ; for  having  once  allowed 
themselves  to  set  out  with  the  mistaken  notion,  that  it  was 
possible  to  determine  the  sense  of  the  hieroglyphics  by  internal 
evidence  and  by  the  force  of  reasoning  only,  the  imperfections 
of  their  superstructures  were  the  unavoidable  consequences  of 
the  unsubstautial  nature  of  the  foundations  on  which  they  were 
raised. 

There  was  indeed  a traditional  record  of  the  true  sense  of 
one  single  character,  denoting  life,  which  had  been  handed 
down  by  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  and  had  been  generally 
received  as  correct  by  scholars  and  antiquaries:  although  I 
cannot  help  suspecting  that  Sir  Archibald  Edmonstone’s  me- 
mory deceives  him  when  he  remarks,  that  the  same  symbol  is 
often  substituted,  in  Christian  inscriptions,  for  the  simpler  sign 
of  the  cross,  with  which  they  more  commonly  begin.  We  also 
find  some  imperfect  hints  of  a partial  knowledge  of  the  sense  of 
the  hieroglyphics  in  the  puerile  work  of  Horapollo,  which  is 
much  more  like  a collection  of  conceits  and  enigmas  than  an 
explanation  of  a real  system  of  serious  literature ; and  while 
such  scattered  truths  were  confounded  with  a multitude  of 
false  assertions,  it  was  impossible  to  profit  by  any  of  them, 
without  some  clue  to  assist  us  in  the  selection.  For  my  own 
part,  if  I had  ever  read  of  the  true  signification  of  the  handled 
cross,  it  had  entirely  escaped  my  recollection. 

The  French  expedition  to  Egypt  was  most  liberally  provided, 
by  the  government  of  the  day,  with  a select  body  of  antiquaries, 
and  architects,  and  surveyors,  and  naturalists,  and  draughts- 
men, whose  business  it  was  to  investigate  all  that  was  interest- 
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ing  to  science  or  to  literature  in  that  singular  country.  Their 
labours  have  been  made  public,  with  all  the  advantages  of 
chalcographic-al  and  typographical  elegance,  in  the  splendid  col- 
lection, entitled  ‘Description  de  l'Egypte.’  But  it  is  scarcely 
too  much  to  say,  that  the  only  real  benefit  conferred  on  Egyptian 
literature  by  that  expedition,  was  the  discovery  of  a huge  broken 
block  of  black  stone,  in  digging  for  the  foundations  of  Fort  St. 
Julian,  near  Rosetta,  which  the  British  army  had  afterwards 
the  honour  of  bringing  to  this  country,  as  a proud  trophy  of 
their  gallantry  and  success.  It  is  not  to  a want  of  ability,  nor 
of  industry,  nor  of  accuracy,  nor  of  fidelity  in  the  Egyptian 
Commission,  that  so  total  a failure  is  to  be  attributed  ; but 
partly  to  the  real  difficulty  of  the  subject,  and  still  more  to  the 
pre  conceived  opinion,  which  was  very  generally  entertained  by 
their  men  of  letters,  of  the  exorbitant  antiquity  of  the  Egyptian 
works  of  art,  which  caused  them  to  neglect  the  lights  that 
might  have  been  derived  from  a comparison  of  Greek  and 
Roman  inscriptions  with  the  hieroglyphics  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, and  to  suppose  that  whatever  bore  the  date  of  less  than 
thirty  or  forty  centuries  must  necessarily  be  an  interpolation 
unconnected  with  the  original  architecture  and  decorations  of 
the  edifice  to  which  it  belonged  ; and  when  a strong  prejudice 
has  once  been  imbibed,  w’e  all  know  that  the  senses  themselves 
are  perpetually  blunted  and  perverted  by  it,  even  without  the 
consent  of  the  reasoning  powers.  Mr.  William  Hamilton  had, 
however,  very  successfully  brought  forward  a variety  of  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  the  utility  of  the  various  inscriptions  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  for  ascertaining  the  date  of  many  of  the 
buildings  to  which  they  belong  ; and  the  question,  thus  agitated 
between  the  French  and  the  English  travellers,  had  already 
assumed  somewhat  of  a national  character. 

A cursory  inspection  of  the  Greek  inscription,  contained  in 
the  pillar  of  Rosetta,  was  sufficient  to  establish,  as  incontro- 
vertible, the  opinion  which  had  been  very  ably  maintained  by 
our  acute  and  learned  countryman  Bishop  Warburton,  that  the 
hieroglyphics,  or  sacred  characters,  were  not  so  denominated  as 
being  exclusively  appropriated  to  sacred  subjects,  but  that  they 
constituted  a real  written  language,  applicahle  to  the  pur]>osos 
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of  history  and  common  life,  as  well  us  to  those  of  religion  and 
mythology  : since  this  inscription  speaks  of  the  three  divisions  of 
the  pillar  as  containing  different  versions  of  the  same  decree, 
in  the  sacred  and  the  vulgar  character,  and  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage respectively : and,  that  there  was  no  fraud  in  this 
description,  was  at  once  made  evident  by  the  just  observation  of 
Akerblad,  who  pointed  out,  at  the  end  of  the  hieroglyphical 
inscription,  the  three  first  numerals,  indicated  by  |,  1 1,  and  1 1 1, 
respectively,  where  the  Greek  has  “ the  first  and  the  second  . . .”  ; 
the  end  being  brokeu  off.  It  was  also  evident  that  the  hiero- 
glyphical language  continued  to  be  understood  and  employed  in 
the  time  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes ; but  here  the  matter  rested 
for  several  years,  no  single  representation  of  an  existing  object 
having  been  so  identified,  on  this  or  any  other  monument  among 
the  hieroglyphics,  as  to  have  its  signification  determined,  even 
by  a probable  conjecture. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  enterprising  and  enlightened  Baron 
Alexander  von  Humboldt  was  contributing  to  illustrate  the 
nature  of  liieroglyphical  languages,  by  his  account  of  the 
Mexican  drawings  contained  in  his  Views  of  the  Cordilleras 
and  Monuments  of  the  American  Nations.  The  symbols,  how- 
ever, of  the  Americans  appear  to  have  had  little  or  nothing  in 
common  with  those  of  the  Egyptians.  The  written  language  of 
the  Chinese,  on  the  contrary,  exhibits,  in  some  cases,  a much 
closer  analogy  with  that  of  ancient  Egypt ; and  Mr.  Barrow,  by 
his  clear  and  concise  explanation  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
Chinese  characters,  has  contributed  very  materially  to  assist  us 
in  tracing  the  gradual  progress  of  the  Egyptian  symbols  through 
their  various  forms ; although  the  resemblance  is  certainly  far 
less  complete  than  has  been  supposed  by  Mr.  Palin,  who  tells 
us  that  we  have  only  to  translate  the  Psalms  of  David  into 
Chinese,  and  to  write  them  in  the  ancient  character  of  that  lan- 
guage, in  order  to  reproduce  the  Egyptian  papyri  that  are  found 
with  the  mummies. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

INVESTIGATIONS  FOUNDED  ON  THE  PILLAR  OF  ROSETTA. 

Tiie  pillar  of  Rosetta  was  now  safely  and  quietly  deposited  in 
the  British  Museum  ; the  Society  of  Antiquaries  had  engraved, 
and  very  generally  circulated,  a correct  copy  of  its  three  in- 
scriptions; and  several  of  the  best  scholars  of  the  age,  in 
particular  Porson  and  Ileync,  had  employed  themselves  in 
completing  and  illustrating  the  Greek  text,  which  constituted 
the  third  part  of  the  inscription : and  it  so  happened  that, 
although  no  person  acquainted  with  both  these  critics  could 
hesitate  to  give  the  general  preference,  for  acuteness  of  obser- 
vation, and  felicity  of  conjecture,  and  soundness  of  judgment, 
to  the  English  professor,  yet  in  this  instance  the  superior  in- 
dustry and  vigilance  of  the  German  had  given  him  decidedly 
the  advantage,  with  respect  to  two  or  three  passages,  in  which 
their  translations  happen  to  differ. 

But  Greek  was  already  sufficiently  understood,  both  in 
London  and  at  Gottingen,  to  make  this  part  of  the  investigation 
comparatively  insignificant.  Mr.  Akerblad,  a diplomatic  gentle- 
man, then  at  Paris,  but  afterwards  the  Swedish  resident  at 
Rome,  had  begun  to  decipher  the  middle  division  of  the  in- 
scription ; after  De  Sacy  had  given  up  the  pursuit  as  hopeless, 
notwithstanding  that  he  had  made  out  very  satisfactorily  the 
names  of  Ptolemy  and  Alexander.*  But  both  he  and  Mr. 
Akerblad  proceeded  upon  the  erroneous,  or,  at  least  imperfect, 
evidence  of  the  Greek  authors,  who  have  pretended  to  explain 
the  different  modes  of  writing  among  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
and  who  have  asserted  very  distinctly  that  they  employed,  on 
many  occasions,  an  alphabetical  system,  composed  of  twenty- 
five  letters  only.  The  characters  of  the  second  part  of  the 
inscription  being  called  in  the  Greek  enciioria  grammata, 

* Ho  made  out  the  groups  corresponding  to  those  names,  but  failed  in  his  attempt 
to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  individual  character*. — E<l. 
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or  letters  of  the  country,  it  was  natural  to  look  among  these 
for  the  alphabet  in  question : .and  Mr.  Akerblad,  having  prin- 
cipally deduced  his  conclusions  from  the  preamble  of  the 
decree,  which  consists  in  great  measure  of  foreign  proper 
names,  persisted,  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  believing,  that 
this  part  of  the  inscription  was  throughout  alphabetical.  I 
have  called  these  characters  -enchoric,  or  rather  enchorial  :* 
Mr.  Champollion  has  chosen  to  distinguish  them  by  the  tenn 
demotic,  or  popular  : perhaps  from  having  been  in  the  habit  of 
employing  it  before  he  was  acquainted  with  the  denomination 
which  I have  appropriated  to  them  : in  my  opinion,  the  priority 
of  my  publication  ought  to  have  induced  him  to  adopt  my 
term,  and  to  suppress  his  own,  rather  than  to  add  another 
useless  synonymv  for  what  the  ancients,  when  speaking  with 
accuracy,  would  probably  have  described  as  the  “ epistolo- 
graphic”  form  of  writing  employed  by  the  Egyptians  : for  wo 
have  no  means  of  determining  the  precise  nature  of  the  cha- 
racters called  jwjrular  by  Herodotus. 

Mr.  Akerblad  was  far  from  having  completed  his  exami- 
nation of  the  whole  enchorial  inscription,  apparently  from  the 
want  of  some  collateral  encouragement  or  co-operation,  to 
induce  him  to  continue  so  laborious  an  inquiry ; and  he  had 
made  little  or  no  effort  to  understand  the  first  inscription  of  the 
pillar,  which  is  professedly  engraved  in  the  sacred  character, 
except  the  detached  observation,  respecting  the  numerals  at 
the  end : he  was  even  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  correctness 
of  Mr.  Palin’s  interpretation,  which  proceeds  on  the  supposition, 
that  parts  of  the  first  lines  of  the  hieroglyphics  are  still  remain- 
ing on  the  stone. 

It  was  natural  to  expect,  that,  after  the  possibility  of  a 
partial  success,  in  this  part  of  the  undertaking,  had  been 
almost  demonstrated  by  what  Mr.  Akerblad  had  cursorily 
observed,  the  critics  and  chronologists  of  all  civilized  countries 
would  have  united,  heart  and  hand,  in  a common  effort  to 
obtain  a legitimate  solution  of  all  the  doubts  and  difficulties,  in 

* They  are  so  called  also  on  the  stele  of  Turin.  I.epaius,  in  his  letter  to  Rosellir.i, 
says  that  he  considers  the  term  demotic  adopted  by  Champollion  from  Herodotus  as  too 
general,  and  h'osegarten  prefers  the  denomination  of  enchorial,  because  there  is  better 
authority  for  it. — Ed. 
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which  the  early  antiquities  of  Egypt  had  long  remained  in- 
volved. But,  excepting  Mr.  Charapollion  and  myself,  they 
have  all  chosen  to  amuse  themselves  with  their  own  speculations 
and  conjectures : the  mathematicians  of  France  have  continued 
to  calculate,  and  the  metaphysicians  of  England  have  continued 
to  argue,  upon  elements  which  it  was  impossible  either  to  prove 
or  disprove ; while  the  fortuitous  coincidences  - of  some  acci- 
dental results,  with  the  collateral  testimony  of  history  or  of 
astronomy,  iiave  been  forced  into  the  service  of  the  delusion,  as 
evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  hypotheses  from  which  they  had 
been  deduced.  Nor  are  these  amusements  even  at  this  moment 
discontinued,  by  some  persons,  who  have  shown  themselves 
capable  of  doing  better  things. 

It  was  early  in  the  year  1814,  that  I had.  been  examining 
the  fragments  of  papyrus  brought  from  Egypt  by  Mr.  Boughton  ; 
and  that,  after  looking  over  Mr.  Akerblad’s  pamphlot  in  a 
hasty  manner,  I communicated  a few  anonymous  remarks  on 
them  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.*  In  the  summer  of  that 
year,  I took  the  triple  inscription  with  me  to  Worthing,  and 
there  proceeded  to  examine  first  the  enchorial  inscription,  and 
afterwards  the  sacred  characters.  By  an  attentive  and  metho- 
dical comparison  of  the  different  parts  with  each  other,  I had 
sufficiently  deciphered  the  whole,  in  the  course  of  a few  months, 
to  be  able  to  send,  as  an  appendix  to  the  paper  printed  in  the 
Archteologia,  a translation  of  each  of  the  Egyptian  inscriptions 
considered  separately,  distinguishing  the  contents  of  the  dif- 
ferent lines,  with  as  much  precision  as  my  materials  would 
enable  me  to  obtain.t  It  is  evident  that  this  division  of  the 
translation  supposes,  in  general,  a distinction  of  the  signifi- 
cations of  the  single  words ; and  that  any  person,  with  a little 
attention,  might  retrace  my  steps,  with  regard  to  the  sense  that 
I attributed  to  each  part  of  the  two  inscriptions.  I was  obliged 
to  leave  many  important  passages  still  subject  to  some  doubt, 
and  I hoped  to  acquire  additional  information  before  I at- 
tempted to  determine  their  signification  with  accuracy ; but, 
having  made  the  first  great  step,  I concluded  that  many  others 
might  be  added  with  facility  and  with  rapidity.  In  this  con- 

* Supra,  |>.  1 . f Supra,  p.  3. 
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elusion,  howerer,  I was  somewhat  mistaken  ; and  when  we 
reflect  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese,  the  only  hieroglyphical 
language  now  extant,  it  is  considered  as  a task  requiring  the 
whole  labour  of  a learned  life,  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  words,  even  among  those  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  employing  the  same  language  for  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  life,  and  who  have  the  assistance  of  accurate  and  voluminous 
grammars  and  dictionaries : we  shall  then  be  at  no  loss  to 
understand  that  a hieroglyphical  language,  to  be  acquired  by 
means  of  the  precarious  aid  of  a few  monuments,  which  have 
accidentally  escaped  the  ravages  of  time  and  of  barbarism, 
must  exhibit  a combination  of  difficulties  almost  insurmountable 
to  human  industry. 

I had  thought  it  necessary,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  inquiry,  to 
make  myself  in  some  measure  familiar  with  the  remains  of  the 
old  Egyptian  language,  as  they  are  preserved  in  the  Coptic  and 
Thebaic  versions  of  the  Scriptures  ; and  I had  hoped,  with  the 
assistance  of  this  knowledge,  to  be  able  to  find  an  alphabet, 
which  would  enable  me  to  read  the  enchorial  inscription  at  least 
into  a kindred  dialect.  But,  in  the  progress  of  the  investigation, 
I had  gradually  been  compelled  to  abandon  this  expectation, 
and  to  admit  the  conviction,  that  no  such  alphabet  would  ever 
be  discovered,  because  it  had  never  been  in  existence. 

I was  led  to  this  conclusion,  not  only  by  the  untractable 
nature  of  the  inscription  itself,  which  might  have  depended  on 
my  own  want  of  information  or  address,  but  still  more  decidedly 
by  the  manifest  occurrence  of  a multitude  of  characters,  which 
were  obviously  imperfect  imitations  of  the  more  intelligible 
pictures,  that  were  observable  among  the  distinct  hieroglyphics 
of  the  first  inscription : such  as  a Priest,  a Statue,  and  a Mat- 
tock or  Plough,  which  were  evidently,  in  their  primitive  state, 
delineations  of  the  objects  intended  to  be  denoted  by  them,  and 
which  were  as  evidently  introduced  among  the  enchorial  cha- 
racters. But  whether  or  no  any  other  significant  words  were 
expressed  in  the  same  inscription  by  means  of  the  alphabet 
employed  in  it  for  foreign  names,  I could  not  very  satisfactorily 
determine. 

A cursory  examination  of  the  few  well  identified  characters 
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amounting  to  about  90  or  100,  which  the  hieroglyph ical  in- 
scription, in  its  mutilated  state,  had  enabled  me  to  ascertain, 
was  however  sufficient  to  prove,  first,  that  many  simple  objects 
were  represented,  as  might  naturally  be  supposed,  by  their 
actual  delineations ; secondly,  that  many  other  objects,  repre- 
sented graphically,  were  used  in  a figurative  sense  only,  while 
a great  number  of  the  symbols,  in  frequent  use,  could  be  con- 
sidered as  the  pictures  of  no  existing  objects  whatever ; thirdly, 
that,  in  order  to  express  a plurality  of  objects,  a dual  was  de- 
noted by  a repetition  of  the  character,  but,  that  three  characters 
of  the  same  kind  following  each  other,  implied  an  indefinite 
plurality,  which  was  likewise  more  compendiously  represented 
by  means  of  three  lines  or  bars  attached  to  a single  character  ; 
fourthly,  that  definite  numbers  were  expressed  by  dashes  for 
units,  and  arches,  cither  round  or  square,  for  tens  ; fifthly,  that 
all  hieroglyphical  inscriptions  were  read  from  front  to  rear,  as 
the  objects  naturally  follow  each  other;  sixthly,  that  proper 
names  were  included  by  the  oval  ring,  or  border,  or  cartouche* 
of  the  sacred  characters,  and  often  between  two  fragments  of 
a similar  border  in  the  running  hand  ; and,  seventhly,  that  the 
name  of  Ptolemy  alone  existed  on  this  pillar,  having  oidy  been 
completely  identified  by  the  assistance  of  the  analysis  of  the 
enchorial  inscription.  And,  as  far  as  I have  ever  heard  or 
read,  not  one  of  these  particulars  had  ever  been  established  and 
placed  on  record,  by  any  other  person,  dead  or  alive. 


* Chamjtfillion,  Aragn,  Bunsen,  and  others  assert  that  Dr.  Young  was  anticipated  in 
this  disco  very.  Most  stress  seems  to  be  laid  011  a passage  in  Zocgn  I)c  Orvjinect  Usu 
Obcltecorvm  (p.  475),  where  he  says  that  these  oval  rings  wore  employed  t4a»‘rc  ad 
propria  porsonnrum  nomina  exprimenda,  site  ad  saeratiures  formulas  doignnndas 
hut  it  is  perfectly  evident  from  his  language,  that  he  was  merely  guessing,  as  Bar- 
thelemy  and  Do  Guignes  bad  done  before  him  ; indeed,  in  another  juuswigc  (p.  374)  he 
seems  to  discard  the  conjecture.  Speaking  of  certain  mummies,  he  says,  44  hal-ent 
in  pec  to  it*  hieroglyph  icas  notas  online  horizontalc  exarntas  et  ovato  schemate  inclusis, 
quasnotnen  cujusque  expriraore  diceres  nisi  in  q unique  ex  illis  mumiis  eadem  inscriptio 
rojietitadpprehciiditur,  in  reliquis  quatuor  altera  itidein  repet ita.”  Lepsius,  however, 
who,  as  well  as  Chevalier  Bunsen,  belongs  to  the  school  of  Cham]>ollion,  admits  that 
Dr.  Young  was  the  first  who  declared  the  cartouches  to  contain  proper  names.  (*  Lettre 
4 Rosellini,*  p.  1 1.)  Moreover,  Chevalier  Bunsen  doubly  errs  when  he  says  (Egypt's 
Place,  p.  321)  that  Zoega  discovered  before  Young  that  the  rings  in  question  in- 
closed 44  the  names  of  kings,”  and  unconsciously  wrongs  Cliampollion,  whom  he  is  so 
anxious  on  all  other  occasions  to  uphold.  Both  Zoegn  and  Young,  as  may  be  seen 
above,  speak  only  of  44  proper  names.”  The  discovery  was  long  afterwards  made  by 
Champollion  that  the  cartouches  were  confined  to  the  names  of  royal  jicrsounges. 
( Infra , p.  444.) — Ed. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ADDITIONAL  INFERENCES,  DEDUCED  FnOM  T11E  EGYPTIAN 
MANU9CR1PTS,  AND  FROM  OTHER  MONUMENTS. 

My  full  conviction  respecting  the  nature  ami  origin  of  the 
enchorial  character  I expressed  at  the  end  of  a collection  of 
letters,  inserted  in  the  Museum  Criticum,  and  published  in 
1815.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  next  year,  that  I obtained 
the  most  complete  evidence  of  the  truth  of  my  opinion  : having 
been  obligingly  accommodated,  by  Mr.  William  Hamilton, 
with  the  use  of  his  copy  of  the  great  Description  de  V Egypt  c, 
as  far  as  it  was  then  published,  I proceeded  to  study  its  contents : 
and  I discovered,  at  length,  that  several  of  the  manuscripts  on 
papyrus,  which  had  been  carefully  published  in  that  work,  exhi- 
bited very  frequently  the  same  text  in  different  forms,  deviating 
more  or  less  from  the  perfect  resemblance  of  the  objects  intended 
to  be  delineated,,  till  they  became,  in  many  cases,  mere  lines 
and  curves,  and  dashes  and  flourishes ; but  still  answering, 
character  for  character,  to  the  hieroglyphical  or  hieratic  writing 
of  the  same  chapters,  found  in  other  manuscripts,  and  of  which 
the  identity  was  sufficiently  indicated,  besides  this  coincidence, 
by  the  similarity  of  the  larger  tablets,  or  pictural  representations, 
at  the  head  of  each  chapter  or  column,  which  are  almost  univer- 
sally found  on  the  margins  of  manuscripts  of  a mythological 
nature.  And  the  enchorial  inscription  of  the  pillar  of  Rosetta  re- 
sembled very  accurately,  in  its  general  appearance,  the  most 
unpicturesque  of  these  manuscripts.  It  did  not,  however,  by  any 
means  agree,  character  for  character,  with  the  “ sacred  letters” 
of  the  first  inscription,  though  in  many  instances,  by  means  of 
some  intermediate  steps  derived  from  the  manuscripts  on  papy- 
rus, the  characters  could  be  traced  into  each  other  with  sufficient 
accuracy,  to  supersede  every  idea  of  any  essential  diversity  in 
tlie  principles  of  representation  employed.  The  want  of  a more 
perfect  correspondence  could  only  lie  explained,  by  considering 
the  sacred  characters  as  the  remains  of  a more  ancient  and 
solemn  mode  of  expression,  which  had  been  superseded,  in 
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common  life,  by  other  words  and  phrases  ; and,  in  several  cases, 
it  seemed  probable,  that  the  forms  of  the  characters  had  been 
so  far  degraded  and  confused,  that  the  addition  of  a greater 
number  of  distinguishing  epithets  had  become  necessary,  in 
order  that  the  sense  might  be  rendered  intelligible. 

A particular  account  of  this  comparison  of  the  different 
modes  of  writing,  and  a detailed  reference  to  the  passages  of 
the  respective  manuscripts  from  which  they  were  derived,  is 
contained  in  two  letters,  printed  in  1816,  as  a part  of  the 
seventh  number  of  the  Museum  Criticum,*  and  of  which  several 
copies  were  immediately  sent  to  Paris,  and  to  other  parts  of  the 
Continent,  although  the  actual  publication  of  the  number  was 
retarded  till  1821. 

The  principal  contents  of  these  letters  were,  however,  incor- 
porated with  other  matter  into  a more  extensive  article,  which 
I contributed  in  1819  to  the  Supplement  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.  I had  made  drawings  of  the  plates,  which  were 
engraved  with  great  fidelity  by  Mr.  Turrell,  about  a year 
before ; and  having  been  favoured  by  the  proprietors  with  a few 
separate  copies,  I had  sent  them  to  some  of  my  friends,  in  the 
summer  of  1818,  with  a cover,  on  which  was  printed  the  title 
Hieroglyphical  Vocabulary : these  plates,  however,  were  pre- 
cisely the  same  that  were  afterwards  contained  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  Supplement,  as  belonging  to  the  article  Egypt. 

The  characters  explained,  with  confidence,  in  this  vocabulary, 
amounted  to  above  200 ; the  number  which  had  been  immedi- 
ately obtained  from  the  pillar  of  Rosetta  having  been  somewhat 
more  than  doubled  by  means  of  a careful  examination  of  other 
monuments,  on  which  the  terms  God,  und  King,  and  other 
epithets,  already  ascertained,  were  so  applied  as  to  furnish 
either  certain  or  probable  conclusions  respecting  the  principal 
deities  of  the  Egyptians,  and  respecting  several  of  the  latest  and 
the  most  celebrated  of  their  sovereigns.  The  higher  numerals 
were  readily  obtained,  by  a comparison  of  some  inscriptions,  in 
which  they  stood  combined  with  units  and  with  tens.  The 
hieratic  manuscripts  assisted  also  in  this  identification,  by  faci- 
litating the  determination  of  the  hieroglyphic  corresponding  to 
* Scepp.  74-85. 
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a given  enchorial  character.  The  names  of  Phthah  and  of 
Apis  were  still  left  on  the  pillar : to  these  I was  now  enabled  to 
add,  with  tolerable  certainty,  those  of  Ammon,  or  Jupiter, 
Phre,  or  the  Sun,  Rhea,  or  Urania,  Ioh,  or  the  Moon,  Thoth, 
or  Hermes,  Osiris,  Arueris,  or  Apollo,  Isis,  Nephthe,  Buto, 
Horus,  and  Mneuis  ; besides  a multitude  of  others,  to  whom  I 
found  it  convenient  to  appropriate  fictitious  or  temporary  appel- 
lations, for  the  greater  convenience  of  reference.  Thus  I have 
called  Cerexochus,  a figure  whose  real  name  was,  perhaps, 
Amonrasonthcr,  and  my  Hyperion  and  Platypterus  are  supposed 
by  Mr.  Champollion  to  belong  to  Horus  and  to  Hercules.  Of  the 
kings,  I have  ascertained,  as  far  as  the  testimony  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  historians  and  inscriptions  would  enable  me,  the 
names  of  Mesphres,  Memnon,  Sesostris,  Nechao,  Psammis,  and 
Amasis ; and  having  obtained  the  distinction  of  Ptolemy  Sotcr 
from  the  pillar,  I afterwards  determined,  by  its  assistance,  the 
name  of  his  queen  Berenice.*  The  termination  indicating  the 
female  sex  was  another  important  result  of  this  comparison  of 
various  monuments. 

I must  acknowledge  that  my  respect  for  the  good  sense  and 
accomplishments  of  my  Egyptian  allies  by  no  means  became 
more  profound  as  our  acquaintance  became  more  intimate  : on 
the  contrary,  all  that  Juvenal,  in  a moment,  as  might  have  been 
supposed,  of  discontent,  had  held  up  to  ridicule  of  their  super- 
stitions and  their  depravity,  became,  as  it  were,  displayed  before 
my  eyes,  as  the  details  of  their  mythology  became  more  intel- 
ligible. That  Plato  professed  to  have  learned  much  during  a 

* In  contracting  Dr.  Young’s  with  Champollion  * discoveries  Chevalier  Bunsen  says, 
that  “Young  had  begun  with  guessing,  ami  ended  by  identifying  two  important  rings 
out  of  twenty.”  Now  it  seems  to  us  that  the  author  of  4 Egypt's  Place ' lowers  his 
friend  more  than  I)r.  Young  by  calling  the  system  of  the  latter  mere  guess  work.  As 
we  have  shown  above  (pp.  183,  362),  Dr.  Young’s  faulty  method  produced  numerous 
and  important  results,  whereas  that  of  Champollion,  which  his  zealous  advocate 
again  and  again  extols,  yielded  none  whatever,  until  Dr.  Young  identified  the  44  two 
important  rings  ” which  Chevalier  Bunsen  regards  as  so  insignificant  a matter ; for 
the  analysis  of  the  rings  of  Ptolemy  and  Berenice,  in  the  article  Eyyptj  furnished 
Champollion,  as  Chevalier  Bunsen  is  fully  aware  (Egypt’s  Place,  p.  325),  with  the  key 
to  the  whole  system  of  phouetic  hieroglyphics.  The  latter  undoubtedly  decyphered  a 
much  greater  number  of  rings  than  Dr.  Young,  but  he  never  made  out  a single 
phonetic  character — and  indeed  it.  was  scarcely  possible  that  he  ever  could,  for  he 
persisted  in  the  belief  that  none  existed — until  the  results  of  I)r.  Young’s  “guessing’* 
were  communicated  to  the  world.  Chevalier  Bunsen's  sneer,  therefore,  just  amounts 
to  this, — that  Dr.  Young,  after  various  unsuccessful  attempts,  only  discovered  the  key 
to  the  whole  phonetic  system. — Ed. 
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long  residence  in  Egypt  I can  easily  believe : lie  may  very  pro- 
bably have  derived  from  thence  some  hints,  that  led  to  bis  own 
purer  doctrines  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  although  be  may 
have  been  tempted  to  exaggerate  a little  the  other  advantages 
of  his  travels  in  search  of  truth  ; but  that  Pythagoras  ever  pro- 
fessed to  have  acquired  any  solid  knowledge  from  the  Egyptians, 
appears  to  me  to  be  very  inconsistent  with  what  we  know  of  the 
history  of  this  illustrious  philosopher,  speculative  and  visionary 
as  some  of  his  arithmetical  metaphysics  seem  to  have  been.  I 
shall  enter  into  some  further  details  of  my  conclusions,  in  the 
words  which  I have  already  employed  in  the  article  Egypt. 

“ By  means  of  the  knowledge  of  the  hicroglyphical  characters, 
which  has  been  already  obtained,  we  are  fully  competent  to 
form  a general  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  inscriptions  on  the 
principal  Egyptian  monuments  that  are  extant.  Numerous  as 
they  are,  there  is  scarcely  one  of  them  which  we  are  not  able  to 
refer  to  the  class  either  of  sepulchral  or  of  votive  inscriptions ; 
astronomical  and  chronological  there  seem  to  be  none,  since  the 
numerical  characters,  which  have  been  perfectly  ascertained, 
have  not  yet  been  found  to  occur  in  such  a form  as  they  neces- 
sarily must  have  assumed  in  the  records  of  this  description  : of 
a historical  nature,  we  can  only  find  the  triumphal,  which  are 
often  sufficiently  distinguishable,  but  they  may  also  always  be 
referred  to  the  votive ; since  whoever  related  his  own  exploits 
thought  it  wisest  to  attribute  the  glory  of  them  to  some  deity, 
and  whoever  recorded  those  of  another  was  generally  disposed 
to  intermix  divine  honours  with  his  panegyric.  It  has,  indeed, 
been  asserted,  that  the  Egyptians  were  not  in  the  habit  of 
deifying  any  mortal  persons ; but  the  inscription  of  Rosetta  is 
by  no  means  the  only  one  in  which  the  sovereigns  of  Egypt  arc 
inserted  in  the  number  of  its  deities  ; the  custom  is  observable 
in  monuments  of  a much  earlier  age : indeed,  in  such  a country, 
it  might  be  considered  as  a kind  of  dilemma  of  degradation, 
whether  it  was  most  ridiculous  to  be  made  a divinity,  or  to  be 
excluded  from  so  plebeian  an  assemblage ; but  flattery  is  more 
prone  to  err  by  commission  than  by  omission,  and,  consequently, 
we  find  the  terms  king  and  god  very  generally  inseparable. 
The  sepulchral  inscriptions,  from  the  attention  that  was  paid  in 
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Egypt  to  the  obsequies  of  the  dead,  appear,  on  the  whole, 
to  constitute  the  most  considerable  part  of  the  Egyptian  litera- 
ture which  remains,  and  they  afford  us,  upon  a comparative 
examination,  some  very  remarkable  peculiarities.  The  general 
tenor  of  all  these  inscriptions  appears  to  be,  as  might  he  expected 
from  the  testimony  of  Herodotus,  the  identification  of  the  deceased 
with  the  god  Osiris,  and  probably,  if  a female,  with  Isis ; and 
the  subject  of  the  most  usual  representations  seems  to  he  the 
reception  of  this  new  personage  by  the  principal  deities,  to 
whom  he  now  stands  in  a relation  expressed  in  tne  respective 
inscriptions ; the  honour  of  an  apotheosis,  reserved  by  the 
ancient  Homans  for  emperors,  and  by  the  modem  for  saints, 
having  been  apparently  extended  by  the  old  Egyptians  to 
private  individuals  of  all  descriptions  [;  as  indeed  appears  to 
lie  partially  hinted  in  the  concluding  line  of  the  golden  verses 
of  the  Pythagoreans].  It  required  an  extensive  comparison  of 
these  inscriptions  to  recognise  their  precise  nature,  since  they 
seldom  contain  a name  surrounded  by  a ring  in  its  usual  form : 
sometimes,  however,  as  in  the  green  sarcophagus  of  the  British 
Museum,  a distinct  name  is  very  often  repeated,  and  preceded 
by  that  of  Osiris ; while,  in  most  other  instances,  there  is  a 
certain  combination  of  characters,  bearing  evident  relation  to 
the  personage  delineated,  which  occurs,  after  the  symbols  of 
Osiris,  instead  of  the  name ; so  that  either  the  ring  was  simply 
omitted  on  this  occasion,  or  a new  and  perhaps  a mysterious  name 
was  employed,  consisting  frequently  of  the  appellations  of  several 
distinct  deities,  and  probably  analogous  to  the  real  namc[, 
which  will,  indeed,  hereafter  appear  to  have  consisted  not 
uncommonly  of  a similar  combination].  That  the  characteristic 
phrase  [,  or  group],  so  repeated,  must  have  had  some  relation  to 
the  deceased,  is  proved  by  its  scarcely  ever  being  alike  in  any 
two  monuments  that  have  been  compared,  while  almost  every 
other  part  of  the  manuscripts  and  inscriptions  are  the  same  in 
many  different  instances,  and  some  of  them  in  almost  all ; and 
this  same  phrase  may  be  observed  in  Lord  Mountnorris's  and 
Mr.  Bankes’s  manuscripts,  placed  over  the  head  of  the  person 
who  is  brought  up  between  the  two  goddesses,  to  make  his 
appearance  before  the  true  Osiris,  in  his  own  person,  and  in  his 
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judicial  capacity,  with  his  counsellors  about  him,  and  the  balance 
of  justice  before  him.”  . . . 

“ The  tablet  of  the  last  judgment,  which  is  so  well  illustrated 
by  the  testimony  of  Diodorus  concerning  the  funerals  of  the 
Egyptians,  is  found  near  the  end  of  almost  all  the  manuscripts 
upon  papyrus,  that  are  so  frequently  discovered  in  the  coffins  of 
the  mummies,  and  among  others  in  Lord  Mountnorris’s  hieratic 
manuscript,  printed  in  the  collection  of  the  Egyptian  Society. 
The  great  deity  sits  on  the  left,  holding  the  hook  and  the  whip 
or  fan ; his  name  and  titles  are  generally  placed  over  him  ; 
but  this  part  of  the  present  manuscript  is  a little  injured. 
Before  him  is  a kind  of  mace,  supporting  something  like  the 
skin  of  a leopard  ; then  a female  Cerberus,  and  on  a shelf  over 
her  head,  the  tetrad  of  termini,  which  have  been  already  dis- 
tinguished by  the  names  ‘ Tetrarcha,’  Anubis,  Macedo,  and 
‘ Hieracion,’  each  having  had  his  appropriate  denomination 
written  over  his  head.  Behind  the  Cerberis  stands  Thoth, 
with  his  style  and  tablet,  having  just  begun  to  write.  Over 
his  head,  in  two  columns,  wc  find  his  name  and  titles,  including 
his  designation  as  a scribe.  The  balance  follows,  with  a little 
baboon  as  a kind  of  genius,  sitting  on  it.  Under  the  beam 
stand  1 Cteristcs  ’ and  ‘ Hyperion  ’ [supposed  by  Mr.  Cliam- 
pollion  to  be  Anubis  and  Ilorus],  who  are  employed  in  adjust- 
ing the  equipoise ; but  their  names  in  this  manuscript  are 
omitted.  The  five  columns  over  the  balance  are  only  remark- 
able as  containing,  in  this  instance,  the  characteristic  phrase, 
or  the  name  of  the  deceased,  intermixed  with  other  characters. 
Beyond  the  balance  stands  a female,  holding  the  sceptre  of 
Isis,  who  seems  to  be  called  Rhea,  the  wife  of  the  Sun.  She  is 
looking  back  at  the  personage,  who  holds  up  his  hand  as  a 
mark  of  respect,  and  who  is  identified  as  the  deceased  by  the 
name  simply  placed  over  him,  without  any  exordium.  He  is 
followed  by  a second  goddess,  who  i3  also  holding  up  her  hands, 
in  token  of  respect ; and  whose  name  looks  like  a personifica- 
tion of  honour  or  glory,  unless  it  is  simply  intended  to  signify 
‘ a divine  priestess,’  belonging  to  the  order  of  the  Pterophori, 
mentioned  on  the  Rosetta  stone.  The  forty- two  assessors, 
[noticed  by  Diodorus  and  by  these  manuscripts,]  are  wanting 
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in  this  tablet ; and  in  many  other  manuscripts  their  number  is 
curtailed,  to  make  room  for  other  subjects ; but,  in  several  of 
those  which  are  engraved  in  the  Description  de  C Egijpte,  they 
are  all  represented,  sometimes  as  sitting  figures,  and  sometimes 
standing  as  termini,  with  their  feet  united.” 

“ The  principal  part  of  the  text  of  all  these  manuscripts 
appears  to  consist  of  a collection  of  hymns,  or  rather  homages, 
to  certain  deities,  generally  expressed  in  the  name  of  the  de- 
ceased, with  his  title  of  Osiris,  although  the  true  Osiris  is  not 
excluded  from  the  groups  that  are  introduced.  The  upper 
part  of  each  manuscript  is  occupied  by  a series  of  pictural 
tablets ; under  them  are  vertical  columns  of  distinct  hierogly- 
phics, or,  in  the  cpistolographic  manuscripts,  pages  of  the  text, 
which  are  commonly  divided  into  paragraphs,  with  a tablet  at 
the  head  of  each  ; the  first  words  being  constantly  written  with 
red  ink,  made  of  a kind  of  ochre,  as  the  black  is  of  a carbona- 
ceous substance.  The  beginning  of  the  manuscripts  is  seldom 
entire,  being  always  at  the  outside  of  the  roll ; as  the  umbilicus 
of  the  Romans  was  synonymous  with  the  end.”  . . 

“ The  coffins  of  the  mummies,  and  the  larger  sarcophagi  of 
stone,  are  generally  covered  with  representations  extremely 
similar  to  some  of  those  which  are  found  in  the  manuscripts. 
The  judicial  tablet  is  frequently  delineated  on  the  middle  of 
the  coffins ; above  it  are  Isis  and  Nepthe,  at  the  sides,  and 
apparently  Rhea  in  the  middle,  with  outspread  wings.  The 
space  below  is  chiefly  occupied  by  figures  of  twenty  or  thirty  of 
the  principal  deities,  to  whom  the  deceased,  in  his  mystical 
character,  is  doing  homage  ; each  of  them  being  probably 
designated  by  the  relationship  in  which  he  stands  to  the  new 
representative  of  Osiris.  In  the  sculptures,  the  figures  are 
generally  less  numerous  ; the  same  deities  are  commonly  repre- 
sented as  on  the  painted  coffins,  but  without  the  repetition  of 
the  suppliant,  and  in  an  order  subject  to  some  little  variation. 
The  large  sarcophagus  of  granite,  in  the  British  Museum, 
brought  from  Cairo,  and  formerly  called  the  Lover’s  Fountain, 
has  the  name  of  Apis,  as  a part  of  the  characteristic  denomina- 
tion. This  circumstance,  at  first  sight,  seemed  to  make  it 
evident  that  it  must  have  been  intended  to  contain  the  mummy 
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of  an  Apis,  for  which  its  magnitude  renders  it  well  calculated  ; 
but  when  the  symbols  of  other  deities  were  found  in  the  mystic 
names  upon  various  other  monuments,  this  inference  could  no 
longer  be  considered  as  absolutely  conclusive.”  . . 

“ Of  tbe  triumphal  monuments,  the  most  magnificent  are  the 
obelises,  which  are  reported  by  Pliny  to  have  been  dedicated 
to  the  Sun ; and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  that  the 
translation  of  one  of  these  inscriptions,  preserved  by  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  after  Ilermapion,  contains  a true  representation 
of  a part  of  its  contents,  more  especially  as  ‘ the  mighty  Apollo  ’ 
of  Ilermapion  agrees  completely  with  the  hawk,  the  bull,  and 
the  arm,  which  usually  occupy  the  beginning  of  each  inscription. 
These  symbols  are  generally  followed  by  a number  of  pompous 
titles,  not  always  very  intimately  connected  with  each  other, 
and  among  them  we  often  find  that  of  ‘ Lord  of  the  asp  bearing 
diadems,’  with  some  others,  immediately  preceding  the  name 
and  parentage  of  the  sovereign,  who  is  the  principal  subject  of 
the  inscription.  The  obelise  at  Heliopolis  is  without  the  bull ; 
and  the  whole  inscription  may  be  supposed  to  have  signified 
something  of  this  kind. 

“This  apollinean  trophy  is  consecrated  to  the  honouii 

OF  KINO  ‘ BEMESSES,’  CROWNEU  WITH  AN  ASP  BEARING  DIADEM  ; 
IT  IS  CONSECRATED  TO  TIIE  HONOUR  OF  THE  SON  OF  ‘ HERON,’  THE 
ORNAMENT  OF  HIS  COUNTRY,  BELOVED  BY  FUTHAII,  LIVING  FOR 
EVER  ; IT  IS  CONSECRATED  TO  THE  HONOUR  OF  THE  REVERED  AND 
BENEFICENT  DEITY  ‘ REMESSES,’  GREAT  IN  CLORY,  SUPERIOR  TO 
HIS  ENEMIES  ; BY  THE  DECREE  OF  AN  ASSEMBLY,  TO  THE  POWERFUL 
AND  THE  FLOURISHING,  WHOSE  LIFE  SHALL  BE  WITHOUT  END.” 

“ It  is  true,  that  some  parts  of  this  interpretation  arc  in  great 
measure  conjectural ; but  none  of  it  is  altogether  arbitrary,  or 
unsupported  by  some  probable  analogy:  and  the  spirit  and 
tenor  of  the  inscription  is  probably  unimpaired  by  the  altera- 
tions, which  this  approximation  to  the  sense  may  unavoidably 
, have  introduced. 

“ Of  the  obelises,  still  in  existence,  there  are  perhaps  about 
thirty,  larger  and  smaller,  which  may  lie  considered  as  genuine. 
Several  others  are  decidedly  spurious,  having  been  chiefly 
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sculptured  at  Horae,  in  imitation  of  tlie  Egyptian  style,  but  so 
negligently  and  unskilfully,  as  to  have  exhibited  a striking 
difference  even  in  the  character  of  the  workmanship.  Such  are 
the  Pamphilian,  in  explanation  of  which  the  laborious  Kireher  has 
published  a folio  volume,  and  the  Barberinian  or  Verauian  : in 
both  of  these  the  emblems  are  put  together  in  a manner  wholly 
arbitrary ; and  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  imitate  the  appear- 
ance  of  a name,  the  characters  are  completely  different  at  each 
repetition.  The  Sallustian  obelise  has  also  been  broken,  and 
joined  inaccurately,  and  some  modem  restitutions  have  been 
very  awkwardly  introduced,  as  becomes  evident  upon  comparing 
with  each  other  the  figures  of  Kireher  and  of  Zoega.  [A 
similar  restitution  has  been  rather  better  executed  at  one 
corner  of  the  Lateran  obelise,  as  I observed  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks  that  I passed  at  Rome  in  the  summer  of  1821 : the 
block  of  granite,  which  has  been  employed,  still  exhibits  some 
words  of  a I-at.in  inscription,  turned  upside  down,  but  not 
effaced,  although  the  hieroglyphics  belonging  to  the  place  have 
been  imitated  with  tolerable  fidelity.]  Another  very  celebrated 
monument,  the  Isiac  table,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
profound  discussion,  and  has  given  birth  to  many  refined  mytho- 
logical speculations,  is  equally  incapable  of  supporting  a minute 
examination  upon  solid  grounds  ; for  the  inscriptions  neither 
bear  any  relation  to  the  figures  near  wliich  they  are  placed,  nor 
form  any  connected  sense  of  their  own  ; and  the  whole  is  un- 
doubtedly the  work  of  a Homan  sculptor,  imitating  only  the 
general  style  and  the  separate  delineations  of  the  Egyptian 
tablets ; as  indeed  some  of  the  most  learned  and  acute  of  our 
critical  antiquaries  had  already  asserted,  notwithstanding  the 
contrary  opinion  of  several  foreigners  of  the  highest  reputation 
for  their  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  Greek  and 
Roman  art.  We  may  hope,  however,  that  in  future  these  un- 
profitable discussions  and  disputes  will  become  less  and  less 
frequent,  and  that  our  knowledge  of  the  antiquities  of  Egypt 
will  gain  as  much  in  the  solidity  and  sufficiency  of  its  evidence, 
as  it  may  probably  lose  in  its  hypothetical  symmetry  and  its 
imaginary  extent ; ami  while  we  allow  every  latitude  to  legiti- 
mate reasoning  and  cautious  conjecture,  in  the  search  after 
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historical  truths,  we  must  peremptorily  exclude  from  our  inves- 
tigations an  attachment  to  fanciful  systems  and  presupposed 
analogies  on  the  one  hand,  and  a too  implicit  deference  to  tra- 
ditional authority  on  the  other.” 

A few  general  remarks,  that  I had  taken  the  liberty  of  send- 
ing out  to  Mr.  William  Bankes,  for  his  assistance  in  his  Egyp- 
tian researches,  had  been  found  of  some  utility  in  directing  his 
attention  to  points  of  the  most  material  importance  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  investigation  : and  even  before  the  actual  publi- 
cation of  the  Supplement  of  the  Encyclopaedia,  I had  received 
from  Egypt  a very  agreeable  confirmation  of  my  opinions,  in  a 
letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Salt  to  Mr.  William  Hamilton,  of 
which  I shall  here  insert  an  extract. 


“Cairo,  1st  May,  1819. 

“ At  Dakki  in  Nubia  there  is  an  inscription  of  the  Ptolemies, 
over  the  principal  entrance,  that  occupies  a place  evidently  con- 
nected with  the  architecture  ; and  on  each  side  of  this  is  a 
tablet  of  hieroglyphics,  nearly  similar  one  to  the  other.  Now 
it  struck  me  on  the  spot,  that  these,  being  nearly  of  the  same 
length  as  the  Greek  tablet,  might  possibly  contain  a translation. 
I therefore  referred  to  a letter  in  Mr.  Bankes’s  possession,  con- 
taining some  fifty  explanations  of  hieroglyphics  from  Dr.  Young, 
and  was  certainly  gratified  to  find  that  in  the  oval  [ring],  con- 
spicuous on  each  side,  was  the  name  of  the  * immortal 
Ptolemy and  immediately  afterwards  the  name  of  Hermes 
on  one  side,  and  of  Isis  on  the  other,  to  whom,  by  numerous 
Greek  inscriptions,  it  is  certain  that  the  temple  was  dedicated. 
In  following  up  this  idea,  I found,  in  other  parts  of  the  temple, 
the  name  of  ‘ Ptolemy’  without  the  ‘ immortal,’  over  offer- 
ing figures  ; and  also  those  hieroglyphics  which  Dr.  Young 
supposes  to  represent  the  names  of  Osiris,  Isis,  and  Horns,  as 
well  as  Hermes,  over  their  respective  figures,  invariably,  I may 
say,  throughout  the  numerous  representations  on  the  walls . . . 

H.S.” 

Upon  Mr.  Bankes’s  return  to  England,  he  had  the  kindness 
and  liberality  to  allow  me  free  access  to  the  unequalled  trea- 
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sures  of  drawings  and  inscriptions,  that  he  had  accumulated  and 
brought  home ; and  I soon  obtained  a knowledge  of  several 
additional  characters  from  the  comparison  of  these  valuable 
documents.  The  most  useful  of  these  was  the  symbol  for 
brother  or  sister,  which  appears  to  be  the  crook  generally 
seen  in  the  hands  of  Osiris,  and  which  is  closely  imitated  in  the 
enchorial  character  that  I had  already  ascertained.  I found, 
also,  that  the  emblem  which  I had  taken  for  mother  could 
only  be  translated  wife,  as  it  was  applied  to  Cleopatra  with 
relation  to  her  husband  Ptolemy ; and  that  a father  was 
denoted  by  a bird  with  an  arm,  as  I hail  at  first  inferred  from 
the  pillar  of  Rosetta,  though  I afterwards  abandoned  the 
opinion,  from  supposing  that  I had  found  another  emblem  for 
Ptolemy  Philopator.  It  happened,  however,  by  mere  accident, 
that  the  advantage  which  I derived  from  this  source  was  much 
less  considerable  than  might  have  been  expected,  both  from  its 
abundance  and  from  its  uncontaminated  purity  ; but  I had  been 
rather  disposed  to  defer  the  ultimate  study  of  Mr.  Bankes’s 
collections,  till  their  publication  should  give  me  a free  right  to 
employ  them  in  any  manner  that  I might  think  proper.  Some 
remarks,  however,  that  occurred  to  me  in  consequence  of  look- 
ing them  over,  I incorporated  in  a little  essay  w hich  I gave  to 
Mr.  Belzoni,  and  which  makes  the  appendix  to  the  second 
edition  of  his  travels.  I have  here  observed,  in  speaking  of  the 
reference  of  the  supposed  Jewish  captives,  exhibited  in  the  cata- 
comb of  my  “ Psammis,”  to  the  expeditions  of  Necho  to  Jeru- 
salem, in  the  time  of  King  Josiah  and  Jehoahaz,  “ that  there 
are  some  difficulties  in  reconciling  the  name  of  Psammis  with 
some  other  monuments,  and  in  particular  with  a most  important 
fragment  of  an  enumeration  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  discovered 
by  Mr.  Bankes,  at  Abydos.  In  this  there  arc  only  two  kings 
intervening  between  this  Psammis  and  the  Memnon  of  the 
ancients : so  that,  if  Pliny  is  right  in  his  account  of  this  obelise, 
the  popular  tradition  respecting  the  colossus,  supposed  to  repre- 
sent Memnon,  must  be  erroneous.  This,  indeed,  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  admit,  as  very  likely  to  have  happened  in  the 
case  of  any  popular  tradition  ; but  there  is  a still  greater  diffi- 
culty in  the  inscription  found  by  Mr.  Bankes  on  the  leg  of  the 
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colossus  at  Ebsambul,  in  which  Psammetichus  is  mentioned ; 
and  if  this  was  the  first  Psammetichus,  as  appears  in  some 
respects  to  be  the  more  probable,  it  would  follow  that  the  king 
who  founded  that  temple  was  more  ancient  than  Psammetichus. 
But  it  is  abundantly  certain  that  our  Psammis  was  prior  to  the 
founder  of  that  temple  : so  that  either  that  Psammetichus  must 
be  of  much  later  date,  as  the  employment  of  the  Greek  'P  in  the 
inscription  would  indeed  appear  to  indicate,  or  this  catacomb 
was  not  constructed  in  honour  of  the  son  of  Pharaoh  Necho. 
It  has  also  been  observed  by  an  accomplished  scholar,  who  is 
much  attached  to  the  pursuit  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  that., 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Herodotus,  all  the  kings  of  this 
dynasty  were  buried  at  Sais,  and  that  we  must  either  reject  this 
evidence,  or  admit  that  neither  Psaminis  nor  Necho  can  lie  the 
personage  here  represented.  We  may,  however,  hope,  that 
future  researches  will  furnish  us  with  materials,  that  may 
enable  us  to  remove  this  and  many  other  difficulties,  which  at 
present  envelope  the  chronology  of  the  kings  of  Egypt.” 


CHAPTER  IV. 

COLLECTIONS  OF  TUE  FRENCTI.  MU.  DUOVETTI.  MU. 
ciiampollion’s  DISCOVERIES. 

Although  the  discovery  of  the  general  import  of  the  hiero- 
glyphics has  by  no  means  excited  any  great  sensation  in  this 
country,  yet  the  activity  of  the  various  collectors  resident  in 
Egypt  seems  to  have  been  in  some  measure  stimulated  by  it. 
Important  additions  have  been  made,  or  are  about  to  be  made, 
to  the  Egyptian  department  of  the  British  Museum  ; and  in 
France,  the  'magnificent  liberality  of  the  Government,  together 
with  the  insatiable  curiosity  of  some  affluent  individuals,  has 
held  out  ample  encouragement  to  the  commercial  antiquarian. 

I thought  myself  extremely  fortunate,  in  my  return  from  the 
short  excursion  to  Rome  and  Naples,  that  I made  in  the 
autumn  of  1821,  to  have  discovered  at  Leghorn,  among  a mul- 
titude of  Egyptian  antiquities,  belonging  to  Mr.  Drovctti, 
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the  French  consul  at  Alexandria,  which  had  long  lain  ware- 
housed there,  a stone  containing  an  enchorial  and  a Greek  in- 
scription, which  was  known  to  have  existed  formerly  at  Menouf, 
hut  which  had  been  lost  and  almost  forgotten  by  European 
travellers  in  Egypt,  and  I believe  by  Mr.  Drovetti  himself ; for 
I am  informed  that  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  his 
Museum,  which  has  been  sent  to  Paris  and  elsewhere.  Although 
both  the  inscriptions  appeared  to  be  almost  illegible,  yet  I did 
not  despair  of  being  able,  in  a proper  light,  and  with  sufficient 
patience,  to  decipher  the  greater  part ; anil  I should  have  been 
tempted  to  remain  a few  days  at  Leghorn,  in  order  to  make  the 
experiment,  if  I could  have  obtained  permission  from  the  mer- 
chants, to  whose  care  the  collection  was  entrusted.  The  more, 
however,  that  I considered  the  importance  of  the  only  supple- 
ment to  the  pillar  of  Rosetta,  that  then  appeared  to  be  in  exist- 
ence, the  more  anxiety  I felt  to  make  some  effort  to  secure  it 
from  oblivion  or  destruction  ; and  with  more  simplicity,  perhaps, 
than  good  policy,  when  I returned  to  Pisa  in  the  evening,  I 
wrote  a letter  to  MM.  Mompurgo,  of  which  I shall  here  insert 
a translation. 

“ Gentlemen, 

“ Having  fully  reflected  on  the  singular  importance  of 
the  Greek  inscription,  which  I mentioned  to  you  this  morning, 
and  the  irreparable  misfortune  that  would  be  incurred,  in  case 
that  the  pillar  containing  it  should  ever  be  lost  by  shipwreck,  I 
have  determined  to  make  you  a proposal,  which  I hope  you  will 
not  find  any  impropriety  in  accepting. 

“ I am  very  desirous  of  sending  an  experienced  artist  from 
Florence,  in  order  to  make  two  impressions  in  plaster,  and  two 
tracings  on  paper,  of  this  stone ; upon  condition,  that  they  be 
considered  as  the  property  of  Mr.  Drovetti,  and  remain  in  your 
possession,  until  you  have  received  his  answer  to  the  inquiry, 
whether  he  will  permit  them  to  be  sent  to  London,  either  for 
myself  or  for  the  British  Museum,  and  what  price  he  would 
expect  to  receive  for  them.  And  in  case  that  he  should  not 
think  proper  to  fix  such  a price  on  them,  as  we  might  agree  to 
pay,  I am  willing  to  consent,  that  they  should  remain  in  his  col- 
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lection,  upon  condition,  however,  that  if  this  collection  should 
ever  be  rc-embarked,  for  conveyance  by  sea,  they  should  be 
kept  at  Leghorn,  until  the  original  stone  should  have  arrived 
safely  at  the  place  of  its  destination,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
chance  of  wholly  losing  this  literary  treasure  by  shipwreck. 

“ Whatever  may  be  Mr.  Drovetti’s  decision,  I trust  that  this 
application,  from  one  who  flatters  himself  that  he  is  the  only 
person  living,  that  can  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  the  object 
in  question,  will  at  least  not  be  disagreeable  to  him.  I will  beg 
of  you  to  send  me  an  early  answer,  directed  to  SchneiderlPs 
Hotel  at  Florence. 

“T.  Y.,  Sec.  It.  S.  Loud. 

“ Pisa,  5th  Sopt.,  1821/’ 

MM.  Mompurgo  readily  agreed  to  my  proposal,  and  I 
engaged  a distinguished  artist  of  Florence  to  undertake  the 
performance  of  my  plan  ; but  1 believe  he  was  accidentally 
prevented  from  fulfilling  his  engagement.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  his  labour,  as  far  as  I wras  concerned,  would  have 
been  wholly  lost ; for  Mr.  Drovetti’s  cupidity  seems  to  have 
been  roused  by  the  discovery  of  an  unknown  treasure,  and  he 
has  given  me  to  understand,  that  nothing  should  induce  him 
to  separate  it  from  the  remainder  of  his  extensive  and  truly 
valuable  collection,  of  which  he  thinks  it  so  well  calculated  to 
enhance  the  price  ; and  he  refuses  to  allow  any  kind  of  copy  of 
it  to  be  taken. 

But,  as  it  often  happens  to  those  who  are  too  eager  to  mono- 
polize, he  has  now  outstood  his  market,  and  the  pearl  of  great 
price,  which  six  months  ago  I would  have  purchased  for  much 
more  than  its  value,  is  now  become  scarcely  worth  my  accept- 
ance. I was  principally  anxious  to  obtain  from  it  a collateral 
confirmation  of  my  interpretation  of  the  enchorial  inscription  of 
Rosetta ; but  having  fortunately  acquired  materials,  from  other 
sources,  which  are  amply  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  I can  wait, 
with  great  patience,  for  any  little  extension,  which  my  encho- 
rial vocabulary  might  receive  from  this  source.  I had  inferred 
from  a note,  that  had  been  sent  me  several  years  before,  re- 
specting the  stone  of  Menouf,  by  Mr.  Jomard,  that  the  first 
words  of  the  Greek  inscription  must  have  been  BA2IAEI 
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HTOAEMAim  NEXII  AIONY2I2I,  but  this  was  all  that 
the  gentlemen,  who  described  it,  had  even  attempted  to  copy. 

The  first  circumstance,  that  repressed  my  eagerness  to  obtain 
a copy  of  Drovetti’s  inscriptions,  was  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Casati 
at  Paris,  with  a parcel  of  manuscripts,  among  which  Mr.  Cham- 
pollion  discovered  one  that  considerably  resembled,  in  its  pre- 
amble, the  enchorial  text  of  the  pillar  of  Rosetta ; and  the 
value  of  this  discovery  was  afterwards  almost  miraculously 
multiplied,  by  the  existence  of  a Greek  translation  of  the  same 
manuscript,  which  has  been  brought  to  London  by  Mr.  Grey. 

Having  had  occasion,  in  the  month  of  .September  last,  to 
accompany  some  friends  in  a short  visit  to  Paris,  I was  very 
agreeably  surprised  with  several  literary  and  scientific  novel- 
ties of  uncommon  interest,  and  all  of  them  such  as  either  had 
originated,  or  might  have  originated,  from  my  own  pursuits. 
I had  first  the  pleasure  of  hearing,  at  a meeting  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  an  optical  paper  read  by  Mr.  Fresnel ; who, 
though  he  appears  to  have  rediscovered,  by  his  own  efforts, 
the  laws  of  the  interference  of  light,  and  though  he  has  applied 
them,  by  some  very  refined  calculations,  to  cases  which  I had 
almost  despaired  of  being  able  to  explain  by  them,  has,  on  all 
occasions,  and  particularly  in  a very  luminous  statement  of  the 
theory,  lately  inserted  in  a translation  of  Thomson's  Chemistry, 
acknowledged,  with  the  most  scrupulous  justice,  and  the  most 
liberal  candour,  the  indisputable  priority  of  my  investigations. 
In  the  course  of  the  same  week,  I was  invited  to  sit  next  to 
Mr.  Champollion  junior,  while  he  was  reading,  to  the  Academy 
of  Belles  Lettres,  a Memoir  on  the  Analysis  of  the  Inscription 
of  Rosetta ; he,  also,  had  been  partly  anticipated  in  his  results 
by  what  had  been  done  in  this  country ; though  I could  not 
help  fancying,  that  he  had  not  so  completely  forgiven  the  in- 
jury, as  his  countryman  Mr.  Fresnel  appeared  to  have  done. 
But  Mr.  Fresnel  is  the  friend  of  Arago,  and  nothing  more 
requires  to  be  said  of  his  character  and  sentiments. 

I must,  however,  at  once  beg  to  be  understood,  that  I fully 
and  sincerely  acquit  Mr.  Champollion  of  any  intentions  actu- 
ally dishonourable ; and  if  I have  hinted,  that  I have  received 
an  impression  of  something  like  a want  of  liberality  in  Ills  con- 
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duct,  I have  only  thrown  out  this  intimation,  as  an  apology  for 
being  obliged  to  plead  my  own  cause,  and  not  as  having  any 
right  to  complain  of  his  silence,  or  as  having  any  desire  or 
occasion  to  profit  by  his  indulgence  ; at  the  same  time  I am 
far  from  wishing  to  renounce  his  friendship,  or  to  forego  the 
pleasure  and  advantage  of  his  future  correspondence. 

At  the  beginning  of  my  Egyptian  researches,  I had  accident- 
ally received  a letter  from  Mr.  Champollion,  which  accom- 
panied a copy  of  his  work  on  the  state  of  Egypt  under  the 
Pharaohs  sent  as  a present  to  the  Royal  Society  ;*  and  as  he 
requested  some  particular  information  respecting  several  parts 
of  the  enchorial  inscription  of  Rosetta,  which  were  imperfectly 
represented  in  the  engraved  copies,  I readily  answered  his  in- 
quiries from  a reference  to  the  original  monument  in  the 
British  Museum;  and  a short  time  afterwards  I sent  him  a 
copy  of  my  conjectural  translation  of  the  inscriptions,  as  it  w'as 
inserted  in  the  Arcliaeologia. 

Of  Mr.  Champollion’s  Eyypte  sous  les  P/iaraons,  the  two 
volumes,  that  have  hitherto  appeared,  relate  only  to  the  geo- 
graphy of  ancient  Egypt,  and  especially  to  the  determination 
of  the  old  Egyptian  names  of  places,  as  compared  with  the 
Greek  and  the  Arabic,  by  the  assistance  of  Coptic  manuscripts 
and  other  intermediate  documents.  The  work  exhibits  con- 
siderable research  and  some  ingenuity : the  author  had  de- 
voted his  life  to  one  very  extensive  pursuit,  and  he  proposed 
to  illustrate  every  part  of  his  subject,  by  the  most  minute  in- 
vestigation of  every  circumstance,  that  could  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  it.  The  undertaking,  commenced  on  so  large  a scale, 
appears  to  have  proceeded  but  slowly ; nor  is  it  probable  that 
the  life  of  any  man  would  be  sufficient  for  its  complete  execu- 
tion. 

With  regard  to  the  enchorial  Inscription,  Mr.  Champollion 
appeared  to  me  to  have  done  at  that  time  but  little.  A few  of 
the  references,  that  he  made  to  it,  seemed  to  depend  entirely 
upon  Mr.  Akerblad’s  investigations,  although,  as  I have  for- 
merly had  occasion  to  remark,  it  was  tacitly  that  he  adopted 
Mr.  Akerblad’s  conclusions.  I imagine,  however,  that  he  even 

* Supra,  p.  62. 
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now  retains  some  erroneous  prepossessions,  which  he  had  im- 
bibed from  Mr.  Akerblad,  although,  very  possibly,  without 
recollecting  their  exact  origin ; in  particular  respecting  the 
adoption  of  some  Greek  epithets,  without  translation,  into  the 
enchorial  inscription  : this  question,  however,  I trust  is  now  set 
at  rest,  by  means  of  some  later  discoveries. 

Mr.  Champollion  continued  to  reside  at  Grenoble,  where  he 
had  some  employment  in  the  public  library,  till  the  beginning 
of  1821.  1 had  not  a convenient  opportunity  of  sending  him 

any  of  my  later  papers ; and  it  was  not  till  after  he  had  left 
Grenoble,  that  he  read  the  Article  Egypt  of  the  Supplement 
of  the  Encyclopaedia,  into  whieh  their  contents  were  condensed. 
He  had  been  devoting  himself,  in  the  mean  time,  to  the  unin- 
terrupted study  of  the  enchorial  inscription,  and  he  appears  to 
have  discovered,  before  he  came  to  Paris,  the  original  identity 
of  these  characters  with  the  imperfect  imitations  of  the  more 
distinct  hieroglyphics.  Whether  he  made  this  discovery  before 
I had  printed  my  letters  in  the  Museum  Criticum,  I have  no 
means  of  ascertaining  ; I have  never  asked  him  the  question, 
nor  is  it  of  much  consequence,  either  to  the  world  at  large  or 
to  ourselves.  It  may  not  be  strictly  just,  to  say  that  a man 
has  no  right  to  claim  any  discovery  as  his  own,  till  he  has 
printed  and  published  it ; but  the  rule  is  at  least  a very  useful 
one.  It  is  always  easy  to  publish  such  an  account  of  a dis- 
covery, as  to  establish  the  right  of  originality,  without  affording 
much  facility  to  the  pursuits  of  a competitor ; although  it  is 
generally  true,  that  not  only  honesty,  but  even  liberality,  is  the 
best  policy. 

Passing  by,  however,  what  I had  already  done,  by  far  the 
most  important  to  me  was  what  I liad  not  done,  and  there  was 
enough  of  this  to  satisfy  me,  that  Mr.  Champollion  was  at  least 
capable  of  doing  many  things,  with  respect  to  which  his  claim 
of  actual  priority  might  appear  more  than  doubtful. 

He  had  found,  in  the  first  place,  among  the  multitude  of 
Egyptian  papyri,  which  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  copy  at 
length,  with  the  permission  of  their  various  possessors,  one  in 
particular,  of  which  a series  of  the  chapters  were  pretty  ob- 
viously numbered  in  the  enchorial  character,  the  series  extend- 
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ing,  with  a few  interruptions,  from  1 to  20.  He  had  already 
applied  this  discovery  to  the  illustration  of  some  parts  of  the 
pillar  of  Rosetta  ; and  I have  since  derived  at  least  equal 
advantage  from  it,  in  the  examination  of  the  enchorial  papyrus 
of  Casati. 

He  had  also  discovered  a fragment  of  a pillar  formerly  in 
the  possession  of  the  Due  deChoiseul,  which  exhibited  the  cha- 
racter for  a month,  followed  hy  several  various  groups,  together 
with  different  numbers,  evidently  indicative  of  days  ; so  that 
to  the  names  of  the  three  months,  which  I had  discovered,  he 
was  enabled  to  add  at  least  four  more,  though  without  com- 
pletely ascertaining  to  which  of  the  months  these  new  symbols 
belonged. 

Mr.  Champollion  had  ascertained,  in  the  third  place,  the 
analogy  of  one  of  the  manuscripts,  purchased  of  Casati,  to  the 
enchorial  inscription  of  Rosetta,  and  he  had  obtained  from  it, 
without  difficulty,  the  mode  of  writing  the  name  Cleopatra 
in  that  character.  He  did  not,  however,  then  mention  to  me 
the  important  consequences  which  he  had  derived  from  this 
discovery ; these,  it  seems,  were  the  subject  of  a short  paper 
read  to  the  Academy  the  succeeding  Friday ; and  it  will  be 
proper  to  extract  a more  particular  account  of  them,  from  his 
Letter  to  Mr.  Dacier,  since  printed  ; in  which  I did  certainly 
expect  to  find  the  chronology  of  my  own  researches  a little 
more  distinctly  stated. 

“ The  hieroglyphical  text  of  the  inscription  of  Rosetta,”  he 
observes  (p.  6),  “ exhibited,  on  account  of  its  fractures,  only 
the  name  of  Ptolemy.  The  obelise  found  in  the  Isle  of  Philae, 
and  lately  removed  to  London,  contains  also  the  hieroglyphical 
name  of  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  expressed  by  the  same  characters 
that  occur  in  the  inscription  of  Rosetta,  surrounded  by  a ring 
or  border,  and  it  is  followed  by  a second  border,  which  must 
necessarily  contain  the  proper  name  of  a woman,  and  of  a 
qiieen  of  the  family  of  the  Lagidae,  since  this  group  was  termi- 
nated by  the  hieroglyphics  expressive  of  the  feminine  gender  ; 
characters  which  are  found  at  the  end  of  the  names  of  all  the 
Egyptian  goddesses  without  exception.  The  obelise  was  fixed, 
it  is  said,  to  a basis  bearing  a Greek  inscription,  which  is  a 
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petition  of  the  priests  of  Isis  at  Philae,  addressed  to  King 
Ptolemy,  to  Cleopatra  his  sister,  and  to  Cleopatra  his  wife. 
Now,  if  this  obelise,  and  the  hieroglyphical  inscription  engraved 
on  it,  were  the  result  of  this  petition,  which  in  fact  adverts  to 
the  consecration  of  a monument  of  the  kind,  the  border,  with 
the  feminine  proper  name,  can  only  be  that  of  one  of  the  Cleo- 
patras.*  This  name,  and  that  of  Ptolemy,  which  in  the  Greek 
have  several  letters  in  common,  were  capable  of  being  em- 
ployed for  a comparison  of  the  hieroglyphical  characters  com- 
posing them  ; and  if  the  similar  characters  in  these  names  ex- 
pressed in  both  the  same  sounds,  it  followed  that  their  nature 
must  be  entirely  phonetic.” 

This  course  of  investigation  appears,  indeed,  to  be  so  simple 
and  so  natural  that  the  reader  must  naturally  be  inclined  to 
forget  that  any  preliminary  steps  were  required : and  to  take  it 
for  granted,  either  that  it  had  long  been  known  and  admitted, 
that  the  rings  on  the  pillar  of  Rosetta  contained  the  name  of 
Ptolemy,  and  that  the  semicircle  and  the  oval  constituted  the 
female  termination,  or  that  Mr.  Cliampollion  himself  had  been 
the  author  of  these  discoveries. 

It  had,  however,  been  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  attend- 


* Letronne  in  hi*  Recherche* , Introd.  p.  xxx.  note  3,  lays  claim  to  the  merit  of  haring 
materially  aided  Cliampollion  in  making  this  discovery.  “Qu’il  me  soit  permis 
d’observer  qu’en  me  hatant  de  publier  ^inscription  Greeqtie  du  socle  de  l’obylisque 
aussitot  que  j’eus  appris  I’arrivee  du  monument  en  Angleterre,  en  expliquant  son  con- 
tenu,  et  en  tirant  de  mon  explication  i la  fois  la  certitude  que  les  pr£tres  d’Isis  anient 
obtenu  l’objet  de  leurs  requetes,  et  la  probability  que  les  hi6roglypbes  de  l’obelisque 
expriment  Faction  de  grace  de  ces  pri*tres,  j’ai  £ to  assez  heureux  pour  foumir  a M. 
Cliampollion  lament  principal  de  sa  decouverte.'*  Mr.  Bankes,  however,  did  much 
more,  for  he  distinctly  pointed  out  the  hieroglyphic  name  of  Cleopatra,  which  he 
had  succeeded  in  identifying,  after  ail  ingenious  and  difficult  investigation,  detailed 
in  Salt's  Essay  (pp.  7 — 10)  and  somewiiat  more  briefly  by  Schwarre  {Das  Alte 
AZgyptcn,  p.  201);  and,  says  the  former,  “it  will  be  obvious  that  without  other 
data  a mere  collation  of  the  Greek  on  the  pedestal  with  the  hieroglyphics  on  the 
shaft  could  not  in  this  instance  have  led  to  such  a result,  the  names  of  two  dis- 
tinct Cleopatrns  being  recited  in  the  Greek  text,  while  the  only  name  (besides  that  of 
Ptolemy)  which  occurs  twice  in  the  hieroglyphics  is  not  that  of  Cleopatra,  hut  one 
which  seems  to  coutain  the  mystic  title  whose*  precise  interpretation  is  still  unknown, 
as  is  also  that  of  a fourth  name,  which,  like  that  of  Cleopatra,  occurs  once  only,  and 
is  different  from  all.’*  Salt  also  states  that  Bankes  noted  his  discovery  on  the  margin 
of  the  lithographed  print .of  his  obelisk,  which  he  presented  to  the  French  Institute, 
through  M.  Denon.  In  a letter  to  Chevalier  San  Quintino,  Dr.  Young  says  that 44  M. 
Cliampollion  peut  datcr  l’c'poqiie  de  son  systiUme  de  1’acquisition  du  nom  de  C16opdtre 
qu’il  a re<ju  de  M.  Bankes  (see  infra , pp.  399,  464);  et  e’est  £ une  lettre  que  j’avais 
ndress£e  £ M.  Bankes  en  Egypte,  que  cc  voyageur  illustrc  cst  redevahle,  selon  son 
propre  aveu,  dcs  oounaissances  qui  Pont  menfc  £ distinguer  ce  nom." — Ed. 
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ing  the  translation  of  the  hieroglyphics  of  Rosetta,  to  explain 
how  the  groups  within  the  rings,  which  varied  considerably  in 
different  parts  of  the  pillar,  and  which  occurred  in  several 
places  where  there  was  no  corresponding  name  in  the  Greek, 
while  they  were  not  to  be  found  in  others  where  they  ought  to 
have  appeared,  could  possibly  represent  the  name  of  Ptolemy  ; 
and  it  was  not  without  considerable  labour  that  I had  been  able 
to  overcome  this  difficulty.  The  interpretation  of  the  female 
termination  had  never,  I believe,  been  suspected  by  any  but 
myself;  nor  had  the  name  of  a single  god  or  goddess,  out  of 
more  than  five  hundred  that  1 have  collected,  been  clearly 
pointed  out  by  any  person. 

But,  however  Mr.  Champollion  may  have  arrived  at  his  con- 
clusions, I admit  them,  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  grati- 
tude, not  by  any  means  as  superseding  my  system,  but  as  fully 
confirming  and  extending  it.  And  here  I am  compelled  to 
advert  to  a note  of  Mr.  Champollion’s,  which  I fear  will  be 
thought  to  go  a little  beyond  a tacit  adoption  of  my  opinions, 
and  to  approach  very  near  to  an  unintentional  misrepre- 
sentation. “ It  must,  without  doubt,  (p.  15,)  have  been  by  the 
form  of  this  symbol,  which  has  some  resemblance  to  the  figure 
of  a basket,  that  Dr.  Young  was  led  to  recognise  the  name  of 
Berenice  in  the  border  that  actually  contains  it  But  he  was 
of  opinion  that  the  hieroglyphics  constituting  proper  names  were 
employed  as  expressing  whole  syllables,  that  they  were  there- 
fore a sort  of  rebuses,  and  that  the  first  character  of  the  name 
of  Berenice,  for  example,  represented  the  syllable  bib,  which 
means  a basket  in  the  Egyptian  language.  This  mistaken  sup- 
position has  vitiated,  in  great  measure,  the  phonetic  analysis 
which  he  has  attempted  of  the  names  of  Ptolemy  and  Berenice , 
in  which,  notwithstanding,  he  has  recognised  the  phonetic 
values  of  four  of  the  characters  : these  arc  the  P,  one  of  the 
forms  of  the  t,  one  of  the  forms  of  the  m,  and  the  i ; but 
the  whole  of  his  syllabic  alphabet,  established  from  these 
two  names  only,  was  completely  inapplicable  to  the  great  num- 
ber of  proper  names  phonetically  expressed  on  the  various 
monuments  of  Egypt... Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Supplement, 
IV.  Pt.  i.  Edinb.  Dec.  1819.” 
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Now,  if  Mr.  Champollion  had  attended  to  ray  expressions,  he 
must  have  perceived  that  it  was  not  by  any  resemblance  of  an 
imaginary  nature  that  I was  “ led  to  recognise  the  name  of 
Berenice  but  by  external  evidence  only.  “ The  appellation 
Sotekes,”  I have  observed,  Art.  57,  “ as  a dual,  is  well 
marked  in  the  inscription  of  Rosetta,  and  the  character  thus 
determined  explains  a long  name  in  the  temple  at  Edfou...58. 
The  wife  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  mother  of  Philadelphus,  was 
Berenice,  whose  name  is  found  on  a ceiling  at  Karnak  in 
the  phrase,  “ Ptolemy  and  ..  Berenice,  the  saviour  gods."  In 
this  name  we  appear  to  have  another  specimen  of  syllabic  and 
alphabetical  writing  combined,  in  a manner  not  extremely  unlike 
the  ludicrous  mixtures  of  words  and  things  with  which  chil- 
dren are  sometimes  amused  ; for  however  Warburton’s  indig- 
nation might  be  excited  by  such  a comparison,  it  is  perfectly 
true  that,  occasionally,  “ the  sublime  differs  from  the  ridiculous 
by  a single  step  only.”.  .1  have  then  proceeded  to  state,  as  con- 
jectural inferences,  the  syllabic  analogies  : but  instead  of  four 
letters  which  Mr.  Champollion  is  pleased  to  allow  me,  I have 
marked  in  a subsequent  chapter  of  tills  Essay,  nine,  which  I 
have  actually  specified  in  different  parts  of  my  paper  in  the 
Supplement : and  to  these  he  has  certainly  added  three  new 
ones ; or  four,  if  he  chooses  to  reckon  the  e as  a fourth.  I 
allow  that  I suspected  the  b,  the  l,  and  the  s,  to  be  sometimes 
used  syllabically : but  the  analogy  of  these  characters  with  the 
enchorial  alphabet  was  so  well  marked,  that  my  attempt  to 
refine  upon  it  could  not  easily  have  embarrassed  any  one  in 
making  the  application.  Mr.  Champollion  has  never  been  led, 
in  any  one  instance,  from  the  Egyptian  name  of  an  object,  to 
infer  the  phonetic  interpretation,  that  is,  the  alphabetical 
power  of  its  symbol : but  the  letters  having  once  been  ascer- 
tained, he  has  ransacked  his  memory  or  his  dictionary  for  some 
name  that  he  thought -capable  of  being  applied  to  the  symbol : 
and  not  always,  as  it  appears  to  me,  in  the  most  natural  manner : 
I should  prefer,  for  instance,  the  word  iireri,  a flower,  as 
making  the  R,  to  the  name  of  pomegranate,  which  it  seems 
was  sometimes  called  roman  or  erman.  I must  also  observe 
that  my  intention,  in  placing  the  Coptic  names  in  my  voeabu- 
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lary  of  hieroglyphics,  was  to  assist  in  tracing  any  such  analo- 
gies that  might  suggest  themselves : and  in  the  instance  of 
am  or  em,  N.  123,  the  reading  approaches  very  near  to  one  of 
the  letters,  added  by  Mr.  Champollion  to  my  alphabet. 

With  respect  to  the  diversity  of  characters  representing  the 
same  letter,  it  will  be  observed  that  I have  marked  three  forms 
of  the  m,  three  of  the  n,  with  a fourth  that  was  suggested  to  me 
by  Mr.  Rankes,  two  of  the  p or  ph,  and  two  of  the  s.  Of 
these  last,  I cannot  omit  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Champollion  has 
devoted  at  least  a page  of  his  letter  fp.  13,  14)  to  the  demon- 
stration of  the  identity  of  these  same  forms  : and  that  it  would 
not  have  been  unnatural  to  refer,  in  a single  line  of  that  page, 
to  the  assertion  of  the  same  identity,  which  I had  made  in  the 
article  Egypt,  No.  102.  “ The  bent  line  is  often  exchanged 

in  the  manuscripts  for  the  divided  staff,  and  both  arc  repre- 
sented in  the  running  hand  by  a figure  like  a 9 or  a 4.”  The 
remainder  of  the  forms,  assigned  to  the  letters,  are  all  due  to 
Mr.  Champollion’s  ingenious  and  successful  investigations.* 

It  so  happens  that  in  the  lithographical  sketch  of  the  obelise 
of  Philae,  which  had  been  put  into  my  hands  by  its  adventurous 
and  liberal  possessor,  the  artist  has  expressed  the  first  letter  of 
tiie  name  of  Cleopatra  by  a t instead  of  a K,  and,  as  I had  not 
leisure  at  the  time  to  enter  into  a very  minute  comparison  of 
the  name  with  other  authorities,  I suffered  myself  to  be  dis- 
couraged with  respect  to  the  application  of  my  alphabet  to  its 
analysis,  and  contented  myself  with  observing,  that  if  the  steps 

* Notwithstanding  what  is  stated  in  the  text,  Champollion  refused  to  admit  Dr. 
Young's  claim  to  the  discovery  of  any  homophone  signs,  asserting  that  the  latter  sup- 
pled the  characters  above  referred  to  as  such,  to  be  merely  ideographic,  when  he 
attempted  to  assign  their  value  in  the  article  Egypt.  It  is  true  that  in  one  or  two 
instances  the  phonetic  significance  of  the  characters  was  not  specified,  but  it  was 
stated  that  they  were  employed  as  substitute  for  others  which  were  contained  in  the 
Alphabet  appended  to  the  article,  and  the  inference,  therefore,  was  obvious  that 
they  also  were  phonetic.  In  other  cases,  however,  Dr.  Young  distinctly  pointed 
out  the  phonetic  value  of  the  signs  as  equivalents  of  other  characters  (supra,  pp. 
104,  179,).  Schwarze  takes  the  same  view  ns  Champollion,  but  he  candidly  admits 
that  he  had  not  read  the  article  Egypt,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  rely  on  Cham- 
pollion’s statements.  Chevalier  Bunsen  more  than  once  asserts  that  Dr.  Young  had 
no  notion  of  the  existence  of  homophone  signs,  and  we  presume  therefore  that  he  also 
has  blindly  followed  Champollion.  He  likewise  exaggerates  their  importance  when  he 
calls  the  homophones  the  4‘  real  key  to  the  hieroglyphics:”  they  constitute  only  a por- 
tion of  the  alphabet,  which  is  itself  only  a key  to  the  phonetic  system  of  hieroglyphics. 
Besides,  the  majority  of  the  homophone  signs  pointed  out  by  Champollion  have  been 
reji-cted  by  Lepsius,  who  has  reduced  the  alphabet  of  the  former  from  about  200  to 
34  characters. — Ed. 
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of  the  formation  of  an  alphabet  were  not  exactly  such  as  I had 
pointed  out,  they  must  at  least  have  been  very  nearly  of  the  same 
nature.  In  return,  I was  complimented  for  my  candour,  while 
I ought,  perhaps,  to  have  been  reproved  for  my  timidity.  If, 
however,  I may  judge  from  my  late  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Champollion,  he  does  not  appear  to  be  altogether  so  adverse  to 
the  admission  of  syllabic  characters  on  some  occasions,  as  his 
note  upon  my  “ false  point  of  departure  ” appears  to  imply  ; 
and  I think  he  will  find,  in  the  evidence  now  first  made  public, 
respecting  the  enchorial  character,  some  additional  grounds  for 
enforcing  the  opinion.  I shall  insert  a specimen  of  one  variety 
of  each  of  the  names  which  he  has  succeeded  in  deciphering, 
observing  only  that  his  alphabet  could  scarcely  have  agreed  so 
well  with  the  various  combinations  of  these  names,  as  it  appears 
to  do,  if  it  had  not  been  in  great  measure  correct ; and  that  I 
also  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Champollion  in  his  interpretation  of 
the  phrase  of  the  Pamfilian  obelise,  which  he  translates,  wuo 

HAS  RECEIVED  THE  KINGDOM  FROM  VESPASIAN  HIS  FATHER  ; 

the  same  phrase  occurring  on  the  pillar  of  Rosetta  as  well  as  on 
the  obelise  of  Philae,  where  it  had  served  to  correct  my  later 
opinion  respecting  the  symbol  for  father.  It  is  here  evident 
that  the  expression  cannot  relate,  as  Mr.  St.  Martin  imagines  it 
must  have  done  in  the  inscriptions  of  Rosetta,  to  the  imme- 
diate installation  of  a son  by  the  hands  of  his  father,  but  that 
the  right  of  inheritance  only  was  implied  by  it.  I am  not  how- 
ever convinced,  by  the  coherence  of  this  passage,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  obelise  was  ever  intended  by  the  sculptor  to 
convey  a connected  meaning ; and  at  any  rate  the  explanation 
confirms  the  opinion  that  I had  expressed  respecting  the  Roman 
origin  of  the  workmanship.  There  are  a few  of  the  busts,  now 
placed  in  the  magical  gallery  of  the  Vatican,  which  appear  to 
me,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  been  brought  from  Egypt  with 
their  genuine  and  ancient  inscriptions,  and  to  have  had  their 
features  newly  formed  and  more  highly  polished  by  Roman 
artists  of  the  age  of  Adrian,  in  whose  villa  at  Tivoli  they  were 
principally  found. 

Mr.  Champollion  has  lately  had  the  goodness  to  communi- 
cate to  me,  by  letter,  some  suggestions  which,  I conclude,  he  is 
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on  the  point  of  making  public ; and  I therefore  take  the  liberty 
of  mentioning  them,  as  far  as  I think  them  at  all  admissible, 
though,  perhaps,  a little  prematurely.  He  is  disposed  to  refer 
the  name,  which  I consider  as  that  of  the  father  of  Amasis,  to 
Sesostris,  as  synonymous  with  Ramesses,  which  he  thinks  the 
characters  are  probably  intended  to  express  phonetically. 
Now  I readily  allow  that,  where  this  name  is  written  fully  and 
accurately,  as  it  is  repeatedly  found  in  Mr.  Bankes’s  great 
catalogue  of  Abydos,  it  may  without  much  violence  he  read 
nearly  as  Mr.  Champollion  proposes — “ the  approved  by 
Phthah,  Ramesses,”  or  “ the  counterpart  of  Phthah,  Ra- 
messes the  first  part  of  the  group  undergoing  several  syno- 
nymous variations,  while  the  end  remains  unchanged  ; although, 
if  this  reading  were  established,  I should  refer  the  first  name  to 
Amenophis  or  Mem  non,  who  was  the  son  of  Ramesses,  or  of 
Armesses  called  Miamun ; and  to  whom  the  tomb  of  my 
Amasis  is  said  to  be  attributed  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  inscrip- 
tions which  are  found  in  it ; who  is  also  said  to  have  built 
the  palace  of  Abydos,  on  which  my  Amasis  evidently  appears 
as  the  founder ; who  is  more  easily  understood  than  Amasis  to 
be  prior  to  the  Psammetichus  mentioned  at  Ebsambul ; and, 
who  is  more  likely  than  Amasis  to  have  been  at  Berytus,  or 
Nahr  el  Kclb,  where  Mr.  Wise,  as  I am  informed  by  Sir 
William  Gell,  has  distinctly  observed  this  name,  accompanied 
by  the  nail-headed  characters.*  All  these  reasons  are  more 
than  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  single  assertion  of  Pliny  ; 
and  we  shoxdd  be  obliged  to  change  my  Psammis,  according  to 
his  place  in  Mr.  Bankes’s  table  of  kings,  into  the  Armais  of 
Manctho ; though  the  vocal  Memnon  of  the  numerous  inscrip- 
tions would  be  converted  by  this  comparison  into  Queen  Rathotis, 
or  we  should  lie  obliged  to  leave  out  three  of  Manetho’s  list,  to 
bring  him  up  to  the  Amenophis  who  is  called  the  Trojan 
Memnon  by  that  author.  All  this  is,  indeed,  a little  alluring, 
and  several  suppositions  might  be  introduced  to  overcome  the 
difficulties ; but  unfortunately  the  fundamental  supposition 
appears  to  be  liable  to  an  insurmountable  objection  ; that  the 
circle,  which  Mr.  Champollion  considers  as  equivalent  to  the 

• Supra,  p.  210—213,  218. 
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re  or  ra  of  Ramesses,  is  also  the  first  character  of  each  of 
the  seventeen  names  immediately  preceding  it,  and  indeed  of 
every  other  in  the  catalogue  that  remains  unmutilated  at  the 
beginning. 

I am  therefore  sorry  to  say  that  I cannot  hitherto  congratu- 
late Mr.  Charapollion  on  the  success  of  his  attempts  to  carry  his 
system  of  phonetic  characters  into  the  very  remotest  antiquity 
of  Egypt : he  appears,  however,  to  have  a better  prospect  of 
elucidating  some  of  the  Persian  names,  having,  as  he  informs 
me,  been  able  to  identify  that  of  Xerxes,  both  in  the  hierogly- 
phics and  in  the  nail-headed  characters,  by  means  of  a vase  of 
alabaster,  on  which  both  are  found  together.  This  is,  indeed, 
a wonderful  opening  for  literary  enterprise ; and  I am  even 
inclined  to  hope,  from  Mr.  Champollion’s  latest  communica- 
tions, that  he  will  find  some  means  of  overcoming  the  difficulties 
that  I have  stated  respecting  the  Pharaohs,  for  he  assures  me 
that  he  has  identified  the  names  of  no  less  than  thirty  of  them, 
and  that  they  accord  with  the  traditions  of  Manetho,  and,  as 
far  as  he  can  judge,  with  the  notes  that  I had  sent  him  of  an 
attempt  that  I had  formerly  made  to  assign  temporary  names 
to  the  kings  enumerated  at  Abydos,  in  which  those  of  all  the 
later  ones  began  with  the  syllable  re.  He  will  easily  believe 
that  I wish  for  a satisfactory  answer  to  my  own  objections ; 
and,  in  fact,  the  further  that  he  advances  by  the  exertion  of  his 
own  talents  and  ingenuity,  the  more  easily  he  will  be  able  to 
admit,  without  any  exorbitant  sacrifice  of  his  fame,  the  claim 
that  I have  advanced  to  a priority  with  respect  to  the  first  ele- 
ments of  all  his  researches , and  I cannot  help  thinking  that  he 
will  ultimately  feel  it  most  for  his  own  substantial  honour  and 
reputation,  to  be  more  anxious  to  admit  the  just  claims  of  others 
than  they  can  be  to  advance  them. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  MANUSCRIPTS  BROUGHT  FROM  EGYPT 
BY  MR.  GREY. 

I am  impatient  to  turn  from  everything  of  a polemical  or  per- 
sonal nature,  to  a field  that  has  hitherto  been  exclusively  in  my 
own  possession,  in  consequence  of  an  event,  which  is  the  most  im- 
portant, considered  as  a single  occurrence,  that  has  taken  place 
since  the  commencement  of  my  Egyptian  researches.  It  was 
very  soon  after  my  return  from  France,  that  George  Francis 
Grey,  Esq.,  of  University  College,  Oxford,  having  been  at 
Naples  upon  his  return  from  Egypt,  was  so  good  as  to  bring 
me  a few  lines  from  my  old  friend  Sir  William  Gell,  himself  a 
very  successful  traveller,  and  who  has  always  pursued  with 
ardour  the  last  vestiges  of  the  interesting  remains  of  antiquity, 
both  by  his  personal  exertions,  and  by  assisting  and  directing 
the  enterprises  of  others. 

Mr.  Grey  had  the  kindness,  on  the  22nd  of  November  last,  to 
leave  with  me  a box,  containing  several  fine  specimens  of  writing 
and  drawing  on  papyrus ; they  were  chiefly  in  hieroglyphics, 
and  of  a mythological  nature  : but  the  two  which  he  had  before 
described  to  me,  as  particularly  deserving  attention,  and  which 
were  brought,  through  his  judicious  precautions,  in  excellent 
preservation,  both  contained  some  Greek  characters,  written 
apparently  in  a pretty  legible  hand.  He  had  purchased  them 
of  an  Arab  at  Thebes,  in  January,  1820 ; and  that  which  was 
most  intelligible  had  appeared,  at.  first  sight,  to  contain  some 
words  relating  to  the  service  of  the  Christian  church.  Mr. 
Grey  was  so  good  as  to  give  me  leave  to  make  any  use  of  these 
manuscripts  that  I pleased ; and  he  readily  consented  to  their 
insertion  among  the  lithographic  copies  of  the  “ Hieroglyphics, 
collected  by  the  Egyptian  Society,”  which  I had  undertaken  to 
superintend  from  time  to  time,  in  great  measure  for  the  private 
use  of  an  association  of  my  own  friends,  not  sufficiently  nu- 
merous to  insure  any  permanent  stability  to  its  continuance. 
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Mr.  Champollion  had  done  me  the  favour,  while  I was  at 
Paris,  to  copy  for  me  some  parts  of  the  very  important  papyrus, 
which  I have  before  mentioned  as  having  given  him  the  name 
of  Cleopatra  ; and  of  which  the  discovery  was  certainly  a great 
event  in  Egyptian  literature,  since  it  was  the  first  time  that 
any  intelligible  characters,  of  the  enchorial  form,  had  been 
discovered  among  the  many  manuscripts  and  inscriptions  that 
had  been  examined,  and  since  it  furnished  Mr.  Champollion  at 
the  same  time  with  a name,  which  materially  advanced,  if  I 
understood  him  rightly,  the  steps  that  have  led  him  to  his  very 
important  extension  of  the  hicroglyphieal  alphabet.  He  had 
mentioned  to  me,  in  conversation,  the  names  of  Apollonius, 
“Antiochus,”  and,  Antigonus,  as  occurring  among  the  wit- 
nesses; and  I easily  recognised  the  groups  which  he  had 
deciphered : although,  instead  of  Antiochus,  I read  Anlima- 
chus ; and  I did  not  recollect  at  the  time  tliat  he  had  omitted 
the  m. 

In  the  evening  of  the  day  that  Mr.  Grey  had  brought  me 
his  manuscripts,  I proceeded  impatiently  to  examine  that  which 
was  in  Greek  only : and  I could  scarcely  believe  that  I was 
awake,  and  in  my  sober  senses,  when  I observed,  among  the 
names  of  the  witnesses,  antimachus  antigenis  : and,  a few 
lines  further  back,  portis  apollonii  ; although  the  last  word 
could  not  have  been  very  easily  deciphered,  without  the  assist- 
ance of  the  conjecture,  which  immediately  occurred  to  me,  that 
this  manuscript  might  perhaps  be  a translation  of  the  enchorial 
manuscript  of  Casati : I found  that  its  beginning  was,  “ A 
copy  of  an  Egyptian  waiting  . . . ;”  and  I proceeded  to  ascer- 
tain that  there  were  the  same  number  of  names,  intervening 
between  the  Greek  and  the  Egyptian  signatures,  that  I had 
identified,  and  that  the  same  number  followed  the  last  of  them  ; 
and  the  whole  number  of  witnesses  appeared  to  be  sixteen  in 
each.  The  last  paragraph  in  the  Greek  began  with  the  words, 
“ Copy  of  the  Registry for  such  must  be  the  signification  of  the 
word  nTHMATOS,  employed  in  this  papyrus,  though  it  does 
not  appear  to  occur  anywhere  else  in  a similar  signification.  I 
could  not,  therefore,  but  conclude,  that  a most  extraordinary 
chance  bad  brought  into  my  possession  a document  which  was 
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not  very  likely,  in  the  first  place,  ever  to  have  existed,  still  less 
to  have  been  preserved  uninjured,  for  my  information,  through 
a period  of  near  two  thousand  years : but  that  this  very  ex- 
traordinary translation  should  have  been  brought  safely  to 
Europe,  to  England,  and  to  me,  at  the  very  moment  when  it 
was  most  of  all  desirable  to  me  to  possess  it,  a3  tbe  illustration 
of  an  original  which  I was  then  studying,  but  without  any  other 
reasonable  hope  of  being  able  fully  to  comprehend  it;  this 
combination  would,  in  other  times,  have  been  considered  as 
affording  ample  evidence  of  my  having  become  an  Egyptian 
sorcerer. 

Mr.  Champollion  had  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  give  me 
a transcript  of  the  original  Greek  endorsement : he  seemed  to 
consider  it  as  not  fully  agreeing  with  the  Egyptian  text,  or,  at 
any  rate,  as  not  materially  assisting  in  its  interpretation : 
perhaps,  also,  he  thought  it  best  for  me.  to  try  my  strength 
upon  the  original,  without  any  little  assistance  that  might  have 
been  derived  from  it  with  respect  to  two  or  three  of  the  names : 
or,  as  I am  more  disposed  to  believe,  he  was  fearful  of  offending 
some  of  Ills  countrymen,  by  making  too  public  what  he  had  no 
right  to  communicate  without  their  leave : for  after  an  acci- 
dental delay  of  a month,  the  answer  that  I received  from  Paris 
was  only  such  as  to  enable  me  to  state,  that  my  opinion  of  tbe 
identity  of  the  two  endorsements  is  fully  confirmed.  I have 
lost,  however,  no  time  in  sending  to  the  Conservators  of  the 
King’s  cabinet  a copy  of  my  registry ; with  a request  to  be 
favoured  with  theirs  in  return,  in  order  that  I might  have 
the  same  advantage  from  the  comparison,  which  I voluntarily 
afforded  the  Parisian  critics,  without  any  reserve  or  delay ; and 
in  order  that  the  duplicates  may  stand  side  by  side  in  the 
lithographical  copy,  which  has  only  waited  for  their  answer,  to 
have  a vacant  space  filled  up,  and  to  be  sent  to  them  entire. 
In  the  mean  time  I have  only  to  wish  that  the  philologists  of 
Paris  may  do  as  ample  justice  to  these  papyri,  as  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  their  number,  Mr.  Letronne,  has  lately 
done  to  the  inscriptions  of  the  Oasis,  of  which  I had  made  a 
very  hasty  translation  from  a single  copy  only,  not  having  had 
the  means  of  comparing  it  properly  with  the  second. 
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My  application  for  the  copy  of  the  Registry  lias  been  re- 
ceived with  the  liberality  which  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
directors  of  a great  institution,  and  I have  to  return  ray  best 
thanks  to  Mr.  Raoul  Rochette,  for  a correct  copy  of  the  whole 
of  this  highly  important  manuscript,  which  I am  happy  to  find 
that  it  is  his  intention  to  publish  in  a short  timo.  I am  most 
anxious  to  avoid  anticipating  him  in  the  gratification  of  the 
public  curiosity,  with  regard  to  this  interesting  relic : but  as  I 
find  that  some  account  of  the  Registry  has  already  been  made 
public  by  Mr.  St.  Martin,  I conceive  myself  at  liberty  to  make 
use  at  least  of  this  part  of  the  manuscript : and  I do  not  imagine 
that  Mr.  Raoul  Rochette  means  to  employ  himself  on  the 
enchorial  conveyance. 

The  contents  of  Mr.  Grey’s  Greek  manuscript  are  of  a 
nature  scarcely  less  remarkable  than  its  preservation  and  dis- 
covery : it  relates  to  the  sale,  not  of  a house  or  a field,  but  of  a 
portion  of  the  Collections  and  Offerings  made  from  time  to 
time  on  account,  or  for  the  benefit,  of  a certain  number  of 
Mummies,  of  persons  described  at  length,  in  very  bad  Greek, 
with  their  children  and  all  their  households.  The  price  is  not 
very  clearly  expressed  ; but  as  the  portion  sold  is  only  a moiety 
of  a third  part  of  the  whole,  and  as  the  testimony  of  sixteen 
witnesses  was  thought  necessary  on  the  occasion,  it  is  probable 
that  the  revenue,  thus  obtained  by  the  priests,  was  by  no  means 
inconsiderable. 

The  result,  derived  at  once  from  this  comparison,  is  the 
identification  of  more  than  thirty  proper  names  as  they  were 
written  in  the  running  hand  of  the  country.  It  might  appear, 
upon  a superficial  consideration,  that  a mere  catalogue  of  pro- 
per names  would  be  of  little  comparative  value  in  assisting  us 
to  recover  the  lost  elements  of  a language.  But,  in  fact,  they 
possess  a considerable  advantage,  in  the  early  stages  of  such  an 
investigation,  from  the  greater  facility  and  certainty  with  which 
they  are  identified,  and  from  their  independence  of  any  gram- 
matical inflexions,  at  least  in  tire  present  case ; by  means  of 
which  they  lead  us  immediately  to  a full  understanding  of  the 
orthographical  system  of  the  language,  where  any  such  system 
can  be  traced. 
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The  general  inference,  to  be  derived  from  an  examination  of 
the  names  now  discovered,  is  somewhat  more  in  favour  of  an 
extensive  employment  of  an  alphabetical  mode  of  writing,  than 
any  that  could  have  been  deduced  from  the  pillar  of  Rosetta, 
which  exhibits,  indeed,  only  foreign  names,  and  affords  us,  there- 
fore, little  or  no  information  respecting  the  mode  of  writing  the 
original  Egyptian  names  of  the  inhabitants.  Several  of  the 
words,  which  occur  in  these  documents,  and  more  especially  in 
those  which  are  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  might  be  read  pretty 
correctly,  by  means  of  the  alphabet  originally  made  out  by  Mr. 
Akerblad  from  the  foreign  names  of  the  enchorial  inscription  ; 
but  there  are  many  more  which  appear  to  be  rather  syllabically 
than  alphabetically  constituted : and  the  names  of  the  different 
deities  seem  to  be  very  commonly  employed  in  writing  them  ; for 
instance,  those  of  Ilorus,  Ammon,  and  Isis  ;•  and  perhaps  in 
the  same  way  that  they  are  often  composed,  in  the  mytho- 
logical manuscripts,  found  with  the  mummies : in  which,  for 
want  of  the  occurrence  of  a ring  or  border,  or  of  the  corre- 
sponding enchorial  marks,  I have  concluded  that  the  groups 
could  not  be  intended  to  represent  the  ordinary  names  of  the 
individuals.  But  these  marks  are,  in  fact,  by  no  means  con- 
stantly employed  in  the  enchorial  papyri ; and  they  seem  only 
to  have  been  inserted  when  either  great  precision  or  some  dis- 
tinguished mark  of  respect  was  required. 

Important,  however,  as  are  the  additions  that  are  likely  to  be 
made  to  our  knowledge  by  means  of  this  “ Antigraph,”  it  is  by 
no  means  the  only  valuable  acquisition  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  the  enterprise  and  the  diligence  of  Mr.  Grey : a second  papy- 
rus, of  considerably  greater  magnitude,  contains  three  Egyptian 
conveyances  in  the  enchorial  character,  with  separate  registries 
on  the  margin,  in  very  legible  Greek.  These  are  not  only  of 
use  for  the  illustration  of  other  similar  documents,  but  they 
afford  us  also  many  additional  examples  of  enchorial  proper 
names,  besides  a general  idea  of  the  subjects  of  the  respective 
manuscripts,  all  of  which  relate  to  the  sale  of  lands  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Thebes.  It  will  be  most  convenient  to 

* In  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  the  names  of  deities  arc  also  employed  in  this  way 
in  the  formation  of  words. — Ik U 
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consider  them  as  parts  of  a series,  of  which  those  are  the  first  to 
he  examined,  that  are  the  most  capable  of  affording  an  indepen- 
dent testimony ; beginning  with  the  Greek  papyrus  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Anastasy,  the  Swedish  consul  at  Alexandria, 
and  proceeding  to  the  Antigraph  and  its  original,  and  thence  to 
the  three  enchorial  manuscripts,  which  are  also  the  property  of 
Mr.  Grey.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable,  by  a person  who  has  not 
made  the  experiment,  how  much  the  difficulty  of  reading  a 
depraved  character  is  almost  universally  diminished  by  the 
comparison  of  two  or  three  copies  of  the  same  or  of  similar 
passages ; the  words,  which  would  be  wholly  unintelligible  in 
either  taken  singly,  being  often  very  easily  legible  when  both  are 
at  once  under  the  eye ; and,  still  more  commonly,  a word  which 
is  confused  or  contracted  in  one,  being  written  clearly  or  at 
length  in  another. 

It  is  in  this  manner,  that  several  of  the  deficiencies  of  the 
manuscript  of  Anastasy,  as  edited  by  the  learned  and  ingenious 
Professor  Bockh  of  Berlin,  have  been  in  some  measure  supplied, 
in  the  late  republieation  at  Paris,  by  the  care  of  Mr.  Jomard, 
from  a comparison  with  the  Greek  manuscripts  purchased  of 
Mr.  Casati,  in  order  to  be  added  to  the  unrivalled  treasures  of 
literature  contained  in  the  King’s  library  and  cabinet.  Several 
more  of  the  obscurities  of  this  manuscript,  if  not  the  whole,  I 
flatter  myself  are  now  removed,  by  the  further  comparison, 
which  I have  attempted  to  make,  by  means  of  Mr.  Grey’s 
indulgence  in  allowing  me  the  use  of  his  manuscripts ; and  by 
means  of  the  duplicate  which  I have  received  from  Paris  in 
exchange  for  the  registry  of  his  Antigraph. 

The  manuscript  of  Anastasy,  besides  its  curiosity  as  a subject 
of  antiquarian  and  historical  research,  becomes  of  great  impor- 
tance, in  this  inquiry,  as  affording  a more  complete  specimen, 
than  the  Antigraph,  of  the  usual  form  of  a contract  in  Egypt 
under  the  Ptolemies  ; and  as  assisting  in  the  investigation  of  the 
sense  of  the  preamble  of  the  enchorial  manuscript,  which  is 
omitted  in  the  Antigraph.  I shall  therefore  insert  here  a 
translation  of  this  document,  and  shall  reprint  the  original  in  an 
appendix,  with  such  corrections  as  I have  thought  it  appeared 
to  require ; in  order  to  restore  it  to  the  form  intended  by  the 
vol.  in.  x 
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writer.  The  registries,  in  their  original  language,  I shall 
print  side  by  side,  and  in  the  order  of  time  which  I attribute  to 
them. 

TRANSLATION  OF  THE  GREEK  PAPYRUS  OF  ANASTASY. 

See  Appendix  I. 

(1)  In  the  reign  of  Cleopatra  and  Ptolemy  her  son  sumamed 
Alexander,  the  Gods  Philometores  Sotcres,  in  the  year  XII, 
otherwise  IX ; in  the  priesthood  of  the  existing  priests  (2)  in 
Alexandria,  [the  priest]  of  Alexander  and  of  the  Gods  Soteres, 
and  of  the  Gods  Adelphi,  and  of  the  Gods  Evergetae,  and 
of  the  Gods  Philopatores,  and  of  the  Gods  Epiphanes,  and  of 
the  God  (3)  Philometor,  and  of  the  God  Eupator,  and  of  the 
Gods  Evergetae : the  Prize  bearer  of  Berenice  Evergetis,  the 
Basket  bearer  of  Arsinoe  Philadelphus  and  the  priestess  of 
Arsinoe  (4)  Eupator  at  present  in  Alexandria:  and,  in  the 
Thebaic  Ptolcmais,  in  the  priesthood  of  the  existing  priests  and 
priestesses  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  [and  of  . . .]  (5)  in  Ptolemais  ; on 
the  29th  of  the  month  Tybi  [v  ; February]:  Apollonius  being 
President  of  the  Exchange  of  the  Memnonians,  and  of  the  lower 
government  of  the  Pathyritic  nome. 

(6)  There  was  sold  by  Pamonthes,  aged  about  45,  of  middle 
size,  dark  complexion,  and  handsome  figure,  bald,  round  faced, 
and  straight  nosed ; and  by  Snachomneus,  aged  about  20,  of 
middle  size,  sallow  complexion,  (7)  likewise  round  faced  and 
straight  nosed  ; and  by  Semmuthis  Persine'i,  aged  about  22,  of 
middle  size,  sallow  complexion,  round  faced,  flat  nosed,  and  of 
quiet  demeanour ; and  by  Tathlyt  (8)  Persinei,  aged  about  30, 
of  middle  size,  sallow  complexion,  round  face,  and  straight  nose, 
with  their  principal  Pamonthes,  a party  in  the  sale  ; the  four  (9) 
being  of  the  children  of  Petepsais  of  the  leather  cutters  of  the 
Memnonia ; out  of  the  piece  of  level  ground  which  belongs  to 
them  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Memnonia,  (10)  eight  thousand 
cubits  of  open  field,  one  fourth  [of  the  whole  ?]  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  Royal  Street ; on  the  north  and  east  by  the  land  of 
Pamonthes  and  Boconsiemis,  who  is  his  brother,  (11)  and  the 
common  land  [or  wall]  of  the  city ; on  the  west  by  the  house  of 
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Tages  the  son  of  Chalome  : a canal  running  through  the  middle, 
leading  from  the  river : these  are  the  neighbours  on  all  sides. 
It  was  bought  by  Nechutes  the  less,  (12)  the  son  of  Asos,  aged 
about  40,  of  middle  size,  sallow  complexion,  cheerful  counte- 
nance, long  face,  and  straight  nose,  with  a scar  upon  the  middle 
of  his  forehead  ; for  601  pieces  of  brass  : the  sellers  standing  as 
(13)  brokers,  and  as  securities  for  the  validity  of  the  sale.  It 
was  accepted  by  Nechutes  the  purchaser. 

Apollonius  Pr.  Exch? 


[Registry.] 

In  the  year  XII,  otherwise  IX ; the  20th  of  Pharmuthi 
[vm  ; May],  [transacted]  at  the  table  in  Hermopolis,  at  which 
Dionysius  presides,  over  the  20th  department ; in  the  account 
of  the  partners  receiving  the  duties  on  sales,  of  which 
Heraclidcs  is  the  subscribing  clerk,  the  acceptor  in  the 
sale  is  Nechutes  the  less,  the  son  of  Asos ; an  open  field  of 
eight  thousand  cubits,  one  fourth  portion  ; in  the  southern  part 
of  the  Memnonia : which  he  bought  of  Pamonthes  and  Snach- 
omneus,  the  sons  of  Petepsais,  with  their  sisters : 601  pieces  ? 
The  end  . . . 

Dionysius  subscribes. 

The  beginning  of  this  preamble  may  be  illustrated  by  that  of 
the  inscription  of  Rosetta,  which  runs  nearly  thus : 

In  the  reign  of  the  young  king  . . Ptolemy  Epiphanes  the  mu- 
nificent., the  son  of  Ptolemy  and  Arsinoe,  the  gods  Philopa- 
tores . . in  the  year  IX  ; the  priest  of  Alexander  and  of  the  gods 
Soteres,  and  of  the  gods  Adclphi,  and  of  the  gods  Evergetae, 
and  of  the  gods  Philopatores,  and  of  the  god  Epiphanes  the 
munificent  being  Aetus,  the  son  of  Aetus : the  prize-bearer 
of  Berenice  Evergetis  being  Pyrrha  the  daughter  of  Philinus : 
the  basket-bearer  of  Arsinoe  Philadelphus  being  Areia  daughter 
of  Diogenes  ; and  the  priestess  of  Arsinoe  Philopator,  Irene  the 
daughter  of  Ptolemy  : on  the  4th  day  of  Xanthicus,  or  the  18tli 
of  Mechir  : it  was  decreed . . . 

In  comparing  the  preamble  of  the  deed  of  sale  with  this  mo- 

x 2 
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nument,  we  have  first  to  observe  the  successive  addition  of  the 
names  of  Philometor,  Eupator,  and  the  Evergetac,  to  the  titles 
of  the  priests  of  Alexander  and  his  successors.  Eupator,  it 
seems,  according  to  other  authorities,  cited  by  I3bckh,  was 
Ptolemy  Evergetes  II,  the  successor  of  Philometor,  called 
also  Cacergetes  and  Physcon ; and  the  Evergetae,  named 
after  him,  can  only  have  been  the  reigning  sovereigns,  before 
called  Philometores  Soteres:  and  Cleopatra,  at  least,  had 
some  right  to  the  name  Evergetis,  as  having  derived  it  from 
her  husband,  so  that  she  may  easily  be  supposed  to  have 
shared  it  occasionally  with  her  son  The  remaining  part  of  the 
preamble  varies  but  little,  except  that  Arsinoe,  instead  of 
Philopator,  is  called  Eupator : but  this  diversity  is  not  more 
material  than  the  substitution  of  Adelphi  for  Philadelphi,  which 
frequently  occurs.  The  double  date  is  well  known  to  have 
been  adopted  by  Cleopatra  and  Alexander,  and  its  origin  is 
sufficiently  explained  by  Eusebius  and  Porphyry.  Professor 
Bockh  makes  the  year,  104  b.c.  ; but  from  a comparison  of  dif- 
ferent authorities  it  seems  rather  more  probable  that  it  was 
106  b.c.,  at  least  so  I have  been  obliged  to  arrange  it  in  a 
table,  formed  from  a comparison  of  the  chronologies  of  Por- 
phyry, Champollion  Figeac,  and  St.  Martin,  which  I have 
inserted  in  an  Appendix. 


TRANSLATION  OF  MR.  GREy’s  GREEK  ANTIGRAPH. 

(1)  Copy  of  an  Egyptian  Writing  reqxcting  the  Dead  Bodies 
in  Thyn.  having  been  (2)  ratif . . . 

(3)  In  the  XXXVIthyear  j Athyr  [m]  20,  after  the  usual 
preamble,  this  writing  witnesses  : that  the  Dresser  ? (4)  among 
the  servants  of  the  great  goddess  [Isis  ?]  Onnophris  the  son 
of  Horus  and  of  Senpoeris,  [aged  alwut]  forty,  lively,  tall,  of 
a sallow  complexion,  hollow  eyed,  (5)  and  bald,  has  ceded 
voluntarily  for  the  price  of . . to  Horus  the  son  of  Ilorus  and 
of  Senpoeris,  (6)  one  moiety  of  the  third  part  of  the  Collection 
for  the  dead  (7)  lying  in  Thynabunun,  on  the  Libyan  side  of 
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the  Theban  suburb,  (8)  in  the  Memnonia : likewise  one  moiety 
of  the  third  part  of  the  Services  or  Liturgies  (9)  and  so  forth : 
their  names  being  | Muthes  the  son  of  Spotus,  with  (10)  his 
children  (10)  and  all  his  household;  Chapocrates  the  son  of 
Nechthmouthes,  with  his  children  and  all ; Arsiesis  the  son  of 
Nechthmonthes  ; likewise  Petemestus  the  son  of  (11)  Nechth- 
monthes ; likewise  Arsiesis  the  son  of  Zminis ; likewise  (12) 
Osoroeris  the  son  of  [Horus]  ; likewise  Spotus  the  son  of 
Chapochonsis ; likewise  (13)  Zoglyphus : from  which  there 
belongs  to  Asos  the  son  of  Horus  and  of  Senpoeris  (14)  “ thy  ” 
younger  brother,  one  of  [or,  the  younger  brother  of]  the  same 
l Dressers?  a moiety  of  the  (15)  aforesaid  third  part  of  the 
services  and  fruits  and  (16)  so  forth.  He  has  sold  it  to  him  in 
the  year  XXXVI;  20  Athyr,  in  the  reign  of  the  everlasting 
(17)  king,  for  the  completion  of  the  third  part.  Also  a moiety 
of  the  fruits  (18)  l and  so  forth  ? of  the  pother?  dead  bodies  in 
Thy.  that  is  to  say,  Pateutemis  with  his  children  and  (19)  all ; 
and  a moiety  of  the  fruits  belonging  to  me  from  the  property 
of  (20)  Petechonsis  the  milk-bearer,  and  from  a place  on  the 
Asiatic  side,  called  (21)  Phrecages,  with  the  dead  bodies 
in  it ; of  which  a moiety  belongs  to  the  (22)  same  Asos : all 
these  things  I have  sold  to  him.  They  are  thine,  (23)  and  I 
have  received  their  price  from  thee,  and  I make  no  demand 
upon  thee  (24)  for  them  from  this  day  : and  if  any  person  dis- 
turb thee  (25)  in  the  possession  of  them,  I will  withstand  the 
attempt,  and  if  I do  not  [otherwise]  repel  it  (26)  I will  use 
compulsory  means.  Written  by  Horus  the  son  of  Phabis,  the 
writer  of  the  (27)  [priests]  of  Amonrasonther,  and  the  other 
gods  of  the  temple.  (28)  Witnesses : Erieus  the  son  of 
Phanres.  Peteartres  the  son  of  Pateutemis.  (29)  Petear- 
pocrates  the  son  of  [Horus].  Snachomneus  the  son  of  Peteuris. 
Snachomes  (30)  the  son  of  Psenchonsis.  Totoes  the  son  of 
Phibis.  Portis  the  son  of  Apollonius.  Zminis  (31)  the  son 
of  Petemestus.  Peteutemis  the  son  of  Arsiesis.  Amonorytius 
(32)  the  son  of  Pacemis.  Horus  the  son  of  Chimnaraus. 
Armenis  the  son  of  Zthenaetis  (33).  Maesis  the  son  of  Mirsis. 
Antimaciius  the  son  of  Antigenes.  Petophois  the  son  of 
Phibis.  (34)  Panas  the  son  of  Petosiris.  Witnesses  16. 
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Copy  of  the  Registry.  In  the  year  XXXVI ; the  ninth 
of  Choeak  [iv].  Transacted  at  the  table  in  Diospolis,  at 
which  Lysiraachus  is  the  President  of  the  20th  department ; in 
the  account  of  Asclepiades  and  Zminis,  farmers  of  the  tax,  in 
which  the  subscribing  clerk  is  Ptolemaeus : the  purchaser 
Ilorus  the  son  of  Horus  the  i Dresser  ? a part  of  the  sum,  col- 
lected by  them,  on  account  of  the  dead  bodies  lying  in  Thyna- 
bunun,  in  the  Memnonian  tombs  of  the  Libyan  suburb  of 
Thebes,  for  the  services  which  are  performed.  Bought  of 
Onnophris  the  sou  of  Ilorus,  Pieces  of  brass  400  . Z . . 
The  end. 

Lysimach.  subscribes. 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  ENCHORIAL  PAPYRUS  OF  PARIS,  CON- 
TAINING THE  ORIGINAL  DEED  RELATING  TO  THE  MUM- 
MIES. 

(1)  This  writing,  dated  in  the  year  XXXVI ; Athyr  20,  in 
the  reign  of  our  Sovereigns  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra  his  sister, 
the  children  of  Ptoletny  and  Cleopatra,  the  divine,  (2)  the 
Gods  Illustrious:  and  the  Priest  of  Alexander,  and  of  the 
Saviour  Gods,  of  the  Brother  Gods,  of  the  [Beneficent  Gods], 
of  the  Father  loving  Gods,  of  the  Illustrious  Gods,  of  the 
Paternal  God,  and  (3)  of  the  Mother  loving  Gods  being  [as 
by  law  appointed] ; and  the  Prize-bearer  of  Berenice  the 
Beneficent,  and  the  Basket-bearer  of  Arsinoe  the  Brother 
loving,  and  the  Priestess  of  (4)  Arsinoe  the  Father  loving, 
being  as  appointed  in  the  metropolis  [of  Alexandria]  ; and  in 
[Ptolemais]  the  Royal  City  j of  the  Thebaid  ? the  Guardian 
Priest  i for  the  year  ? of  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  the  Priest  of 
King  Ptolemy  the  Father  loving,  (5)  and  the  Priest  of 
Ptolemy  the  Brother  loving,  and  the  Priest  of  Ptolemy  the 
Beneficent,  and  the  Priest  of  Ptolemy  the  Mother  loving ; and 
the  Priestess  of  Queen  Cleopatra,  and  the  Priestess  (6)  of  the 
Princess  Cleopatra,  and  the  Priestess  of  Cleopatra  the  [Queen] 
Mother,  deceased,  the  Illustrious ; and  the  Basket-bearer  of 
Arsinoe  the  Brother  loving,  [being  as  appointed]  : declares  : The 
,i  Dresser?  in  the  temple  (7)  of  the  Goddess,  Onnophris  the 
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son  of  Horus,  and  of  Senpoeris  <;  daughter  of  Spotus  ? [“  aged 
about  forty,  lively  ”],  tall,  [“  of  a sallow  complexion,  hollow 
eyed,  and  bald  ”] : in  the  temple  of  the  goddess  (8)  to 
[Ilorus]  his  brother  ? the  son  of  1 Iorus  and  of  Senpoeris,  has 
sold,  for  a price  in  money,  half  of  one  third  of  the  Collections 
for  the  dead,  “ Priests  of  Osiris  ? ” lying  (9)  in  Thynabunun 
...  in  the  Libyan  suburb  of  Thebes,  in  the  Memnonia  . . . 
likewise  half  of  one  third  of  the  Liturgies : their  names  being, 
Muthes  the  son  of  Spotus,  with  his  children  and  his  household  ; 
Chapocrates  (10)  the  son  of  Nechthmonthes,  with  his  children 
and  his  household ; Arsiesis  the  son  of  Nechthmonthes,  with 
his  children  and  his  household  ; Petemestus  the  son  of  Nechth- 
monthes,  Arsiesis  the  son  of  Zminis,  with  his  children  and 
his  household;  Osoroeris  (11)  the  son  of  Ilorus,  with  his 
children  and  his  household ; Spotus  the  son  of  Chapochonsis 
l sumamed  ? Zoglyphus  [the  Sculptor,]  with  his  children  and 
his  household : while  there  belonged  also  to  Asos  the  son  of 
Ilorus  and  of  Senpoeris  i daughter  of  Spotus?  (12)  in  the 
same  manner  one  half  of  a third  of  the  collections  for  the  dead, 
and  of  the  fruits  and  so  forth  . . : he  sold  it  on  the  20th  of 
Atliyr,  in  the  reign  of  the  king  everliving,  to  [complete]  the 
third  part : likewise  the  half  i of  one  third  ? of  the  collections 
relating  to  (13)  Peteutemis,  with  his  household  and  . . : like- 
wise the  half  ^ of  one  third  ? of  the  collections  and  fruits  for 
Peteehonsis  the  bearer  of  milk,  and  of  the  . . place  on  the 
Asian  side  called  Phrecages  (14),  and  . . and  the  dead  bodies 
in  it : there  having  belonged  to  Asos  the  son  of  Horus  one 
half  of  the  same : he  has  sold  to  him  in  the  month  of  . . the 
half  of  one  third  of  the  collections  (15)  for  the  Priests  i of 
Osiris?  lying  in  Thynabunun,  with  their  children  and  their 
households  : likewise  the  half  of  one  third  of  the  collections  for 
Peteutemis,  and  also  for  (16)  Peteehonsis  the  bearer  of  milk, 
in  the  place  of  Phrecages  on  the  Asian  side : I have  received 
for  them  their  price  in  silver : . . and  gold : . . and  I make 
no  further  demand  on  thee  for  them  from  the  present  day,  . . 
(17)  . . before  the  authorities  . . [and  if  any  one  shall  dis- 
turb thee  in  the  possession  of  them,  I will  resist  him,  and  if  I 
do  not  succeed,  I will  indemnify  thee?]  . . (18)  Executed  and 
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confirmed  : Written  by  Horus  the  son  of  Phabis,  clerk  to  the 
chief  priests  of  Amourasonther  and  of  the  i contemplar  ? Gods, 
of  the  Beneficent  Gods,  of  the  Father  loving  Gods,  of  the 
Paternal  God,  and  of  the  (19)  Mother  loving  Gods.  Amen. 
(20)  Names  of  the  witnesses  present.  . . 

[ Column  at  the  edge  of  the  paper.']  ( 1 ) Names  of  the  autho- 
rities. (2)  Erieus  the  son  of  Phanres  i Erieus  ? (3)  Peteartres 
the  son  of  Peteutemis.  (4)  Petearpocrates  the  son  of  Ilorus. 
(5)  Snachomneus  the  son  of  Peteuris.  (6)  Snachomes  the  son 
of  Psenchonsis.  (7)  Totoes  the  son  of  Pliibis.  (8)  Portis  the 
son  of  Apollonius.  (9)  Zminis  the  son  of  Petemestus.  (10) 
Peteutemis  the  son  of  Arsiesis.  (11)  Amonory tius  the  son  of 
Pacemis.  (12)  Horus  the  son  of  Chimnaraus.  (13)  Armenis 
[rather  Arbais,]  the  son  of  Zthenaetis.  (14)  Maesis  the  son  of 
Mirsis.  (15)  AntimachL’s  the  son  of  Antigenes.  (16)  Pcto- 
phois  the  son  of  Phibis.  (17)  Panas  the  son  of  Petosiris.  (18) 
Were  present  [as  witnesses.] 

The  additions  to  the  Sovereigns,  named  in  the  preamble  of 
the  stone  of  Rosetta,  are  here  the  Paternal  God  and  the  Mo- 
ther loving  Gods,  or  Eupator  and  the  Philometores,  and  we 
want  only  the  Evergetae  of  the  papyrus  of  Anastasy.  We 
can,  therefore,  only  refer  the  date  to  one  of  the  two  preceding 
reigns,  of  Philometor  or  Evergetes  Eupator,  which  it  is  very 
difficult  to  distinguish  from  each  other  with  precision.  We 
have,  however,  no  evidence  that  Philometor’s  dates  extended 
beyond  35,  and  we  must  naturally  consider  this  36  as  belong- 
ing to  Eupator,  corresponding  to  135  b.  c.  which  was  11  years 
after  the  death  of  Philometor.  If  we  judged  from  this  manu- 
script alone,  we  should  infer  that  Eupator  was  canonized,  by 
some  accident,  during  his  temporary  reign,  before  his  brother, 
and  that  the  order  of  the  names  remained  undisturbed  through 
the  different  changes  of  their  governments.  The  epithet  “ Illus- 
trious ” in  this  preamble  is  not  easily  recognised ; but  it  is 
distinguished  by  the  termination  from  “ Beneficent,”  for  which 
I had  in  the  first  instance  mistaken  it : an  epithet  so  placed  is 
almost  always  referred  to  the  person  last  mentioned.  The  en- 
chorial name  of  the  divinity  here  called  Amonrasonther  con- 
siderably resembles  that  of  the  “Cerexochus”  of  the  Article 
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Egypt.  The  epithet,  which  I have  conjecturally  translated 
“ Dresser,”  was  at  first  supposed  to  mean  Brazier,  and  was 
read  Chalchytcs : but  the  Parisian  Registry  has  distinctly 
Cholchytcs:  wliich  may  possibly  be  a derivative  of  dcholh  or 
jol.1i,  to  dress,  to  put  on,  and  may  have  been  applied  to  some 
of  the  Hierostolists,  or  Tire  men,  of  the  temple 

TRANSLATION  OF  MR.  OnEY’8  ENCHORIAL  MANUSCRIPTS.* 
ENCHORIAL  AGREEMENT  (A). 

(1)  The  year  XXVIII;  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  and  Cleo- 
patra his  sister,  son  and  daughter  of  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra, 
the  gods  Illustrious : (2)  and  the  priest  of  Alexander,  the 
Saviour  gods,  the  Fraternal  gods,  the  Beneficent  gods,  the 
Father  loving  gods,  the  Illustrious  gods,  (3)  and  the  Mother 
loving  gods : the  prize  bearer  of  Berenice  the  Beneficent,  and 
the  basket  bearer  of  (4)  Arsinoe  the  Brother  loving,  and  the 
priest  of  Arsinoe  the  Father  loving,  being  [as  by  law  ap- 
pointed] in  the  metropolis  [Racot  or  Alexandria],  and  in  the 
royal  city  (5)  [Ptoleinais  of  the  Thebaid],  the  Guardian  Priest 
of  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  the  priest  of  Ptolemy  the  mother  loving, 
and  the  priest  of  (6)  Ptolemy  the  brother  loving,  and  the 
priest  of  Ptolemy  the  Beneficent,  and  the  priest  of  Ptolemy  the 
Father  loving,  (7)  and  the  priest  of  Ptolemy,  the  god  Illustri- 
ous and  Munificent,  and  the  priest  of  the  queen  Cleopatra,  and 
the  priest  of  the  Cleopatra,  the  king's  (8)  ‘ mother  ? the  god- 
dess Illustrious,  and  the  basket  bearer  of  Arsinoe  the  Brother 
loving,  being  [all  as  by  law  appointed].  It  is  declared  that  the 
parties  (9)  Alecis  the  son  of  Ericus,  and  Lubais  the  daughter 
of  Erieus,  and  Tbaeais  the  daughter  of  Erieus,  all  children  of 
one  mother  [Thautis?],  Sencrieus  the  daughter  of  Petenephotes, 
(10)  and  of  Senlubais,  Erieus  the  son  of  Amenothes,  and 
Senosorphibis  the  daughter  of  Amenothes,  both  daughters  of 
Senamunis,  Sisois  [or  Spois],  surnamed  (11)  Erieus,  the  son  of 
Amenothes  and  Senchonsis ; all  seven  [living]  in  Diospolis  the 
Splendid  ; to  the  parties  Teephibis  the  son  of  (12)  Amenothes 

* Instead  of  the  translation  which  originally  appeared  in  the  Account  of  Jlicro- 
qlyphical  Discoveries,  a corrected  translation,  which  L)r.  Young  published  in  B ramie’s 
Philosophical  Journal,  vol.  xxiii.,  1827,  is  here  inserted. — Ed. 
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and  ‘ Mautis  ? have  sold  for  a sum  of  money  seven  and  a lialf 
rods  of  unproductive  ground.  (13)  These  seven  and  a half 
rods  lying  in  the  southern  part  of  the  whole  ten  rods  of  open 
ground  in  the  ‘ south-west  of  the  city  ? the  remaining  (14)  two 
and  a half  rods  having  been  purchased  by  Asos  the  son  of 
Iiorus  and  of  Senpoeris,  ‘as  a tenement  for  himself  and  his 
family?  in  the  XXVIIIth  year  of  the  king  (15)  ever  living. 
The  ten  rods  of  ground  have  to  the  south  ‘ the  inhabitant 
Haines  ? The  seven  and  a half  rods  have  to  the  south-1  west  (16) 
Emiamun  the  scribe,  with  his  family,  and  his  brother  with  his 
family  ? The  two  and  a half  rods  of  Asos,  the  son  of  llorus 
and  of  Senpoeris,  (17)  4 have  to  the  east  the  Course  of  Juno  ? 
“ to  the  west  the  Royal  road  leading  to  the  temple  of  Ceres  ?? 
Tor  the  seven  and  a half  rods  of  ground  * with  their  buildings  and 
all  their  appurtenances?  to  wit,  Seven  and  a half  rods  of 
ground  : The  price  in  money  was  paid  and  received,  ( 1 9)  that 
is  to  say,  ‘three?  talents  (19,  20,  21).  ‘And  the  contracting 
parties  agree  that  the  sellers  shall  make  no  further  demand  on  the 
purchaser,  and  shall  defend  him  from  any  disturbance  therein, 
or  indemnify  him  in  case  of  their  failure  so  to  do : and  shall 
guarantee  the  validity  of  the  sale  ? (21)  ‘ Executed  in  the 
month  Pachon  ? transacted  in  due  form  . . . (22) . . (23) . . (24) . . 
Written  by  Erieus  the  son  of  Phanrcs,  clerk  to  the  chief  priests 
of  Amonrasonther  and  the  coutcmplar  gods  . . Amen. 

Greek  Registry. 

In  the  year  XXVIII;  the  28  Mesore  [xii].  Transacted 
at  the  table  in  Hermopolis  [or  Ilcrmonthis],  at  which 
Dio.  [nysius]  is  the  collector  of  the  circular  twentieth,  in 
the  account  of  Asclepiades  [contractor  for  the  tax  on  sales], 
of  which  the  subscribing  clerk  is  Ptoleinais  the  countersigner. 
'The  purchaser  being  Tcephibis  the  son  of  Amenothes : for 
seven  and  a half  rods,  towards  the  south,  of  the  whole  un- 
productive ground  which  is  in  the  southern  part  of  Diospolis  the 
Great;  of  which  the  boundaries  are  given  in  the  annexed  agree- 
ment ; and  which  he  bought  of  Alecis  the  son  of  Erieus,  and 
Lubais  and  Tbaeais  the  daughters  of  Erieus,  and  Senericus  the 
daughter  of  Petenephotes,  and  Erieus  the  son  of  Amenothes, 
and  Senosorphibis  the  daughter  of  Amenothes,  and  Sisois 
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[or  Spois]  surnamed  also  Erieus,  the  son  of  Amenothes.  The 
XXVIIIth  year;  Pachon  20.  ‘III?  talents.  On  which  the 
duty  is  900  drachm®.  900. 

Dionysius,  collector. 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  this  deed  must  belong  to  the 
same  period  as  the  sale  of  the  collections  for  the  mummies,  and 
that  it  must  consequently  have  been  at  least  eight  years  earlier. 
The  “ God  Eupator  ” is  here  omitted,  perhaps  aceidcntally, 
or  perhaps  because  he  had  not  been  canonized  at  the  time.  The 
date  28  is  equally  applicable  to  the  reigns  of  Philometor  and 
of  Eupator : and  several  names  occur  in  this  deed  which  arc 
also  found  in  the  preceding : for  example,  Erieus  the  son  of 
Phanres,  who  is  the  first  witness  in  that  deed,  is  the  clerk  that 
drew  up  the  present.  Asos  the  son  of  llorus  and  Senpoeris, 
who  is  one  of  the  “ Dressers  ” of  the  temple,  appears  here  as 
the  possessor,  probably  of  a neighbouring  piece  of  land,  and  in 
the  next  deed  ns  a purchaser.  The  question  remains  whether 
we  should  assign  to  this  deed  a date  19  years  earlier  than  the 
former,  or  only  8,  that  is,  whether  154  n.c.  or  143 ; and  there 
appears  to  be  no  evidence  at  present  existing  that  is  sufficient  to 
decide  it : except  that  the  omission  of  the  name  of  Eupator  was 
less  likely  to  happen  in  his  own  reign  than  in  his  predecessor’s. 
The  priesthoods  of  Ptolemais  are  somewhat  negligently 
arranged  at  the  end  of  this  preamble,  but  they  present  no 
essential  discordances.  The  Registry  affords  us  a remarkable 
instance  of  a double  contraction  for  the  word  IIOAI2  or  city  : 
it  is  first  represented  by  a semicircle  with  a central  point,  G), 
and  then  by  a figure  of  2,  in  the  names  of  Ilermopolis,  and 
Diospolis,  or  Thebes.  The  contraction  for  Ilermopolis,  in  the 
papyrus  of  Anastasy,  would  not  easily  have  been  explained 
without  the  aid  of  these  manuscripts.  The  Dionysius  of  the 
reigu  of  Ptolemy  Alexander,  being  near  fifty  years  later,  may 
perliaps  have  been  a son  of  this  Dionysius,  and  may  have  suc- 
ceeded him  in  his  office. 

ENCHORIAL  AGREEMENT  (B). 

(1)  The  year  XXVIII ; in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  and 
Cleopatra  his  sister,  (2)  the  son  and  daughter  of  Ptolemy  and 
Cleopatra,  the  Illustrious  gods;  (2)  ‘like  to  the  sun?  ever- 
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living.  (3)  It  is  declared  that  the  parties,  Alecis  the  son  of 
Erieus,  and  Lubais  the  daughter  of  Erieus,  (4)  and  Tbaeais 
the  daughter  of  Erieus,  the  three  by  the  same  mother,  ‘ Ta- 
suis  ? and  Senerieus  the  daughter  (5)  of  Petenephotes,  and  of 
‘ Sen.  ?- Lubais,  Erieus  the  son  of  Amenothes,  and  Senosorphibis 
(6)  the  daughter  of  Amenothes,  both  by  the  same  mother 
Senamunis,  Sisois,  surnamed  Erieus,  the  son  of  (7)  Amenothes 
and  of  * Sencbonsis  ? the  seven  being  mechanics  in  Diospolis  (8) 
the  Splendid ; to  the  party  Asos  the  son  of  Ilorus  and  of 
Sempoeris  ; have  sold  (9)  for  a sum  of  money  two  and  a half 
rods  of  unproductive  ground  : these  two  and  a half  rods  being 
(10)  situated  to  the  north  of  the  whole  ten  rods  lying  in  the 
‘south-west  quarter  of  Diospolis?  (11)  the  remaining  seven 
and  a half  rods  having  been  purchased  by  Teephibis  the  son  of 
Amenothes  and  (12)  of  ‘ Mautis  ? towards  the  south,  as  a tene- 
ment for  himself  and  his  family,  in  the  XXVlIIth  year  (13)  of 
the  king  everliving : the  ten  rods  having  to  the  south  the  ‘ inha- 
bitant ( 1 4)  Haines  ? the  two  and  a half  rods  having  to  the  south 
the  seven  and  a half  rods  of  Teephibis  the  son  of  (15)  Ameno- 
thes and  ‘ Mautis  ? “ to  the  east  the  Course  of  Juno  ??  to 
the  north  the  house  of  (16)  Psenchonsis  ? the  son  of  Spotus?? 
and  . . . “ to  the  west  the  Royal  road  (17)  leading  to  the  temple 
of  Ceres??  For  these  two  and  a half  rods  of  ground  (18) 
not  cultivated ; that  is  to  say,  for  two  and  a half  rods  of  level 
ground  (19)  the  price  was  paid  and  received,  that  is  to  say, 
five?  talents.  (20  . . 28)  [As  in  A,  19  . . 24.] 

Greek  Registry. 

In  the  year  XXIX  ; Phamenoth  [ix.]  9.  Registered  at  the 
table  in  Herinopolis,  at  which  Dionysius  is  collector  of  the  tax 
of  five  per  cent.,  in  the  account  of  Asclepiades  and  Crates  [con- 
tractors for  the  duty  on  sales],  of  which  Ptolemais  the  counter- 
signer subscribes : Asus  the  son  of  Ilorus,  the  purchaser  of  two 
and  a half  rods  of  unproductive  ground,  lying  in  the  southern 
part  of  Diospolis  the  Great,  of  which  the  boundaries  are  given 
by  the  annexed  deed,  which  he  bought  of  Alecis  the  sou  of 
Erieus,  and  Lubais  and  Tbaeais  the  daughter  of  Erieus,  and 
Senerieus  the  daughter  of  Petenephotes,  and  Erieus  the  son  of 
Amenothes,  and  Senosorphibis  the  daughter  of  Amenothes,  and 
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Spois,  surnamed  Erieus,  the  son  of  Amenothes,  for  five  talents, 
on  which  the  duty  is  1500  drachmae. 

Dionysius,  collector. 

ENCHORIAL  AGREEMENT  (C). 

(1)  The  year. XXXV  ; in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  and  Cleo- 
patra his  sister,  the  son  and  daughter  of  Ptolemy  and  (2) 
Cleopatra,  the  Illustrious  gods  : and  the  priest  of  Alexander 
the  Saviour  gods,  the  Fraternal  gods,  the  Beneficent  (3)  gods, 
the  Father  loving  gods,  the  god  Defender  of  his  father,  and 
the  Mother  loving  gods  ; and  the  prize  bearer  of  (4)  Berenice 
the  Beneficent,  and  the  basket  bearer  of  Arsinoe,  the  Brother 
loving,  and  the  priest  of  Arsinoe,  the  “Brother”  ‘and?  (5) 
Father  loving,  being  all  [as  by  law  appointed]  in  the  metropolis. 
It  is  declared,  that  the  men  in  ‘the  service  of  Amun?  of  the 
family  of  ‘ Philochemus?  (6)  Ammonius  the  son  of  Pyrrhius  . . 
Zbenaetcs  Psenamunis  the  son  of  Pyrrhius,  both  sons  of 
‘ Theothis  ? and  both  mechanics  in  (7)  Diospolis  the  Splendid,  to 
the  party  Pechytes  the  son  of  Arsiesis  and  * Thenune  ? have 
sold  for  a sum  of  money  one  fourth  part  (8)  of  the  whole  13( 
rods,  ‘ that  is  to  say,  [a]  3|  rods,  being  of  the  13^  rods 
the  fourth  part?  The  3 J rods  (9)  [a]  33J  ? rods.  The  three 
and  k rods  are  bounded  by  [tbc  properties  of]  Teephibis  the 
son  of  Amenothes,  and  Asos  the  son  of  Ilorus,  both  ‘ Cholchyt®  ? 
making  together  (10)  ten  rods,  bought  by  them,  and  occupied 
by  their  ‘ brotherhood  ? the  whole  being  bounded  on  “ the 
south  by  the  inhabitant  Pamonthes,  sumamed  (II)  Petechonsis, 
and  Chasytes  the  son  of  ??  Petenephotes  . . ‘ to  the  south-west 
the  house  of  Petechonsis?  ..  (12)  ‘and  the  house  of  Philinus? 
. . ‘ the  late  ? Erieus  ...  (13)  the  house  of  Arsiesis  . . . ‘ Senta- 
thlyt?  ‘and  her  children?  ..  the  house  of  Pscnchonsis  ..  (14) 
‘the  Royal  road?  ‘leading  to  the  temple  of  Ceres?  “and  to 
the  river  near  the  temple??  ‘ the  house  of  Haines?  ‘ All  these 
are  the  boundaries  of?  (15)  the  13J  rods  of  ground,  * unculti- 
vated, and  within  the  city  ? ‘ occupied  by  a house  ? 1 3J  rods 
(16)  ‘ within  the  city  ??  3J  rods  of  ground  [a]  33J  ? 3^  rods  of 
ground  not  cultivated  (17),  the  price  was  paid  and  received 
in  silver,  II  talents  . . . (18  . . 221  ( Nearly  as  in  A and  B).  (22) 
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Written  by  “Pathecis  the  son  of  Tlialubis??  clerk  to  the  chief 
priests  of  Amonrasonther,  and  the  contemplar  gods,  (23)  the 
‘ Beneficent  ? gods,  the  Father  loving  gods,  the  Illustrious 
gods,  the  god  Defender  of  his  father,  atid  the  Mother  loving 
gods.  Amen. 

The  name  of  Eupator  appears  here  to  contain,  in  two  differ- 
ent places,  the  characters  which  in  the  Rosetta  inscription  denote 
hostile  or  turbulent ; and  this  circumstance  would  incline  us  to 
prefer  the  date  of  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Philomctor : but 
it  is  possible  that  the  same  epithets  may  have  been  intended  to 
mean  warlike,  in  a favourable  sense. 

Greek  Registry. 

In  the  year  XXXV ; Pharmuthi  (vm)  20.  Registered  at 
the  Table  in  Diospolis  the  Great,  at  which  Lysim[achus]  is 
collector ; in  the  account  of  Sarapion  and  his  partners,  [con- 
tractors for  the  duties]  on  sales,  for  which  the  subscribing  clerks 
are  Hemophilus  and  Sar[apion]  the  countersigners : the  pur- 
chaser being  Pcchytes  the  son  of  Arsiesis  : one  fourth  part  of  a 
piece  of  uncultivated  ground,  3^  rods,  in  the  southern  part  of 
Diospolis  the  Great,  to  the  west  of  the  Course  of  Juno,  leading 
to  the  river,  of  which  the  boundaries  are  shown  by  the  annexed 
deed ; which  he  bought  of  Ammonius  the  son  of  Pyrrhius,  and 
Psenamunis  the  son  of  Pyrrhius.  Two  talents  of  brass,  the  duty 
on  which  is  600  drachma! ; 600. 

Lysimachus,  collector. 

There  remains  a fourth  enchorial  manuscript,  of  some  impor- 
tance, at  present  in  the  British  Museum,  but  still  belonging  to 
Mr.  Salt,  without  whose  permission  it  would  be  improper  to 
make  public  its  whole  contents,  even  if  they  were  perfectly 
intelligible.  But,  in  fact,  the  preamble  of  this  manuscript  has 
been  lost,  and  the  registry  is  nearly  illegible,  except  that  the 
date  is  clearly  XLVII,  and  the  signature  of  the  President  at 
the  table  of  Hermopolis  appears  to  be  Dionysius.  The  names 
of  Ilorus  and  Erieus  and  Arsiesis  are  also  distinguishable  in  the 
body  of  the  deed,  and  the  word  “ two  thousand”  is  written  at 
length,  at  the  end  of  the  registry-  Now  the  year  47  can  only 
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belong  to  the  reign  of  Philadelphus,  or  to  that  of  Eupator,  and 
tile  style  of  the  registry  too  much  resembles  that  of  all  the  other 
deeds,  including  Anastasy’s,  to  allow  us  to  assign  it  to  the 
former  reign:  it  must,  therefore,  belong,  not  to  277,  but  to  124 
b.c.  This  date  will  not,  indeed,  give  us  any  certain  evidence 
respecting  that  of  Mr.  Grey’s  deeds:  though  it  might  rather 
incline  us  to  take  the  later  than  the  earlier,  of  two  periods, 
equally  probable  in  other  respects.  On  the  whole,  we  can  only 
leave  the  alternative  open  for  future  decision  between  the  dates 
as  thus  contrasted : 


Mr.  Grey’s  enchorial  deed 

(A),  XXVIII  154 

or  143  B.C. 

(B),  XXIX 

153 

142 

(C),  XXXV 

147 

136 

Mr.  Grey’s  Greek  Antigraph, 

or  rather  the  enchorial  deed 

of  Paris 

XXXVI  146 

135 

Mr.  Salt's  enchorial  deed 

XLVII 

124 

Anastasy’s  Greek  conveyance 

XI I-IX 

106. 

The  registry  of  Mr.  Grey’s  first  deed  is  therefore  at  least  37, 
and,  on  the  whole,  most  probably  48  years  more  ancient  than 
any  other  writing  with  a pen  and  ink  that  exists ; and  it  still 
remains  in  the  most  perfect  preservation.  Mr.  Jomard  has 
compared  the  manuscript  of  Anastasy,  for  its  importance, 
to  the  pillar  of  Rosetta ; but  it  can  in  no  respect  whatever  be 
put  in  competition  with  the  Antigraph  of  Mr.  Grey. 
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CHAPTER  VII.  • 

EXTRACTS  FROM  STRABO  ; ALPHABET  OF  CHAMPOLLION  ; lllEliO- 
GLYPHICAL  AND  ENCHORIAL  NAMES. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Hieroglyphical  alphabet  was  em- 
ployed, in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors,  may  be  under- 
stood from  the  examination  of  the  specimens  inserted  in  this 
chapter ; they  comprehend  an  example  of  each  of  the  names 
and  titles  which  Mr.  Champollion  has  included  in  his  catalogue. 
In  order  to  illustrate  the  veneration  paid  to  the  Roman  em- 
perors in  Egypt,  I shall  subjoin  an  extract  from  Strabo,  relating 
to  the  administration  of  that  country,  in  the  days  of  the  earlier 
Caesars,  for  he  was  a contemporary  and  a subject  of  Tiberius. 

Book  xvii.  “ The  whole  of  Egypt  was  divided  into  Nomcs, 
the  Thebaid  containing  ten,  the  Delta  ten,  and  the  interme- 
diate parts  sixteen,  making  in  all  36..  The  nomes  were 
generally  divided  into  Toparchiae,  or  local  governments  : and 
these  again  into  other  portions..  At  Alexandria,  the  Necro- 
polis is  a separate  suburb,  containing  gardens,  and  sepulchres, 
and  subterraneous  passages,  employed  for  preserving  the  dead.” 

“ After  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  after  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  Antony  went  into  Asia,  and  paid  extravagant  honours 
to  Cleopatra,  even  making  her  his  wife,  and  having  several 
children  by  her.  He  carried  on,  in  concert  with  her,  the  war 
that  was  terminated  at  Actium,  and  accompanied  her,  as  is 
well  known,  in  her  flight.  Augustus  following  them,  destroyed 
them  both,  and  set  Egypt  at  rest  from  the  revels  of  a drunkard. 
It  is  now  governed  as  a province,  or  an  Eparchia,  paying  con- 
siderable taxes,  but  being  always  administered  by  moderate 
men,  who  are  sent  as  Governors,  and  who  hold  the  rank  of  a 

* It  has  not  hern  thought  necessary  to  reprint  Chapter  VI.,  which  constated 
entirely  of  extracts  from  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus  relating  to  mummies. 
They  were  embodied  by  I)r.  Young  in  his  Essay  on  account  of  the  light  thrown 
upon  them  by  the  diecovery  of  Mr.  Grey’s  Greek  papyrus. — Ed. 
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king.  Under  the  governor  is  the  Dicaeodotes,  that  is  the  law- 
giver, or  chancellor : another  officer  is  called  the  Privy  purse, 
or  private  accountant,  whose  business  it  is  to  take  charge  of 
everything  which  is  left  without  an  owner,  and  which  falls  of 
right  to  the  emperor.  These  two  are  also  attended  by  Freed- 
men  and  Stewards  of  Caesar,  who  are  intrusted  with  affairs  of 
greater  or  less  magnitude.  There  are  also  three  battalions  of 
soldiers,  one  in  the  city  of  Alexandria,  the  others  in  the  country. 
Besides  these,  there  are  nine  companies  of  Homans ; three  in 
the  city,  three  in  garrison  at  Syene,  upon  the  frontiers  of 
Ethiopia,  and  three  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  There  are 
also  three  regiments  of  cavalry,  similarly  distributed,  among 
the  fittest  places.  But  of  the  natives,  who  are  employed  in  the 
government  of  the  different  cities,  the  principal  are  the  Exe- 
getes,  or  Expounder,  who  is  dressed  in  purple,  and  is  honoured 
according  to  the  usages  of  the  country,  and  takes  care  of  what 
is  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  city ; and  the  Register  or 
writer  of  commentaries  ; and  the  Archidicastes,  or  chief  judge  ; 
and  fourthly,  the  Captain  of  the  Night.  These  same  magis- 
tracies existed  in  the  time  of  the  kings : but  the  kings  governed 
so  ill,  that  the  welfare  of  the  state  was  disturbed  by  all  kinds 
of  irregularities.  Polybius,  who  was  in  Egypt,  expresses  his 
horror  of  the  condition  of  the  country  at  that  time : he  says 
there  were  three  kinds  of  inhabitants  in  Alexandria ; the 
Egyptians,  or  the  people  of  the  country,  a keen  and  civilised 
race,  and  the  mercenary  troops  who  were  numerous  and  turbu- 
lent ; for  it  was  the  custom  to  keep  foreign  soldiers  in  their  pay, 
who,  having  arms  in  their  hands,  were  more  ready  to  govern 
than  to  obey : the  third  description  of  people  were  the  Alex- 
andrians, not  very  decidedly  tractable,  for  similar  reasons,  but 
still,  better  than  the  last : for  those  who  had  mixed  with  them 
were  originally  Greeks,  and  remembered  the  habits  of  their 
country.  This  part  of  the  population  was  however  then 
dwindling  away,  more  especially  through  Evergetes  Physcon, 
in  whose  reign  Polybius  came  to  Alexandria : for  on  several 
occasions,  when  there  had  been  some  seditious  proceedings,  he 
attacked  this  plebeian  multitude  with  his  troops,  and  destroyed 
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groat  numlters  of  them.  Polybius  could  not  therefore  help 
exclaiming,  that  he  had  “ To  Egypt  come  a long  and  weary 
way,”  with  but  little  pleasure  or  comfort.  The  subsequent 
sovereigns  administered  their  governments  as  ill,  or  still  worse. 
The  Romans  may  be  said  to  have  effected  a great  reformation 
in  many  respects,  and  to  have  regulated  the  city  very  effec- 
tually ; and  in  the  country  they  ap|>ointcd  persons  as  Com- 
manders, and  Monarchae,  and  Ethnarchae,  that  is,  masters  of 
single  places,  and  of  districts,  without  very  extensive  ]>owers 
..  With  respect  to  the  revenues  of  the  country,  we  may  judge 
of  them  from  Cicero,  who  mentions  in  one  of  his  orations,  that 
Auletes,  the  father  of  Cleopatra,  had  an  income,  from  the 
taxes,  of  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  talents,  [between  three 
and  four  millions  sterling].  If  then  a king,  who  administered 
his  government  in  the  worst  and  most  negligent  manner  pos- 
sible, received  so  large  a revenue,  what  are  we  to  suppose  it 
must  be  at  present,  when  it  is  managed  with  so  much  care,  and 
when  it  has  been  so  much  increased  by  the  enlargement  of  the 
Indian  and  African  commerce  ? In  former  times,  there  were 
not  twenty  vessels,  that  ventured  to  navigate  the  Red  Sea,  so 
as  to  pass  out  of  the  Straits : but  now  there  are  great  fleets, 
that  make  the  voyage  to  India,  and  to  the  remotest  parts  of 
Ethiopia,  returning,  laden  with  very  valuable  cargoes,  to 
Egypt,  whence  they  are  distributed  to  other  parts ; so  that 
they  are  subjected  to  a double  duty,  first  upon  importation, 
and  then  upon  exportation : and  the  customs  upon  these  valu- 
able articles  are  themselves  proportionally  valuable ; besides 
that  they  have  the  advantages  of  a monopoly  : since  Alexandria 
alone  is  so  situated,  as  to  afford  in  general,  the  only  ware- 
house for  receiving  them,  and  for  supplying  other  places  with 
them/’ 

From  a comparison  of  the  Enchorial  names,  which  are  here 
inserted,  we  may  confidently  add  to  the  alphabet  a semicircle, 
open  above,  as  a form  of  the  r ; we  have  also  several  varia- 
tions of  the  t,  and  perhaps  of  the  th  ; and  the  character  which 
is  sometimes  represented  by  z,  and  sometimes  by  s,  must,  in  all 
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probability,  be  the  Coptic  8H  ; so  that  zminis  ought  rather  to  be 
written  shminis,  meaning  Octavius  from  shmen  eight.  The 
same  character  is  found  in  the  phrase  of  the  Pillar  of  Rosetta, 
“ who  has  received  the  kingdom  from  his  father;”  and  may 
probably  have  belonged  to  the  word  buep,  if  it  is  allowable 
to  pursue  the  analogy  so  far : it  is  also  remarkable,  that  the 
hieroglyphic,  which  corresponds  to  this  character,  has  very 
nearly  the  same  form  with  that,  to  which  Mr.  Champollion 
attributes  the  power  of  sii  or  x in  the  name  of  Xerxes.  His 
Enchorial  form  of  the  cu  is  wholly  unsupported  by  any  of  these 
names. 
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ADBLANUB  : AEEXANDBUB.  ANTONINUS : ACTOCBATOB : 

CAE8AB.  (c.  icmpitemus.)  CAESABI8. 
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1TOLEMAEC8  : 

C.  XEOCAEBARIS  I 

semp : dil : Is:  Phth. 


BEBASTE  I BEBABTUB : 

scmpitema,  semp.  Is:  Phth . 
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Aetus 

Alecis,  Lecis? 

Alexander  1 

Alexandria  ) 

tS 

Amenotheb 

fiV  Pi 

Ammon,  Jupiter 

r> 

Ammoniub 

Amonorytius 

fl 

Amonrasonther 

Antigenes 

Oija  *■> 

Antimachus 

K<»*r>3  !»»«■>  %> 

Apollonius 

Areia 

hu/*> 

Arm“enib” 

f^v^n 

Arsiesis 

X*r/r/xk  ^ k/ 
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Arsinoe 

1 

AsL'8,  AsY8,  A 808 

Atuyr 

, C~\ 

Berenice 

Bdsirites 

Chapocuonsis 

f'*1-  a i<j 

CuAPOCRATE8 

p i//C. 

Chimnaraus 

Cleopatra 

a&r  A.  ,e^X  x *<- 

Diogenes 

Eirene,  Irene 

Eriecs 

br//> 

IIorus 

U.'XS, 

Isis 

V 

Ll'BAIS 

•Cn»  u.  f ^ 

Lycopolis 
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Maesis 

q 

Meciiir 

Mesore  • 

Mirsis 

ftTvVj 

Muthes 

Neciitiimonthes  <, 

Onnophuis 

fvv3, 

Osiris 

n* 

Osoroeris 

Pacemis 

6-Lm 

Panas 

Patectemis 

[ fWv  vMw 

Peteutemis 

l p 

Peciiytes 

Petearpocrates 

Peteartiies 

(Vru^lw 
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Petechonsis 

Petemestus 

Petenephotes 

Petechis 

Petophois 

Petosiris 

F {i-'lv 

Phabis 

PllANRES 

Phibis 

Philinus 

PoRTIS 

rtM 

PSENAMUNIS 

PSENCHONSIS 

f'UJ  4>,k 

Ptolemaeus 

i./r<)iu3fyie9.  t j iti » 3 

Pyrrha 

Ptbrhius 

(yy/^ 
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Senerieus 

f»^4i 

Senosor 

distil  J-n 

Senpoeris 

Snacuomes 

SNACUOMNEU8 

h S 

SoTER 

yA/+  (V,  {J/d-fotLJ 

SPOTU8 

Tbaeais 

V 111111^4-0 

Teephbis 

H\vn^ 

Thotii,  IIeumes 

U 

Thoyth 

3| 

Thynabunun 

Totoes 

fxr  u 

Zminis 

Zthenaetes 

b i> 

Z0GLYPHC8 
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From  these  specimens,  we  are  also  enabled  to  make  some 
further  inferences  respecting  the  “ popular  ’’  system  of  writing 
among  the  Egyptians.  They  show  incontestably  that  the 
employment  of  the  alphabet,  discovered  by  Akerblad,  is  not 
altogether  confined  to  foreign,  or  at  least  to  Grecian  names : it 
is  applicable,  for  example,  very  readily,  to  the  words  Lubais, 
Tbaeais,  Phabis,  and  perhaps  to  some  others.  But  they  exhibit 
also  unequivocal  traces  of  a kind  of  syllabic  writing,  in  which 
the  names  of  some  of  the  deities  seem  to  have  been  principally 
employed,  in  order  to  comjiose  that  of  the  individual  con- 
cerned. Thus  it  appears  that  wherever  both  m and  n occur, 
either  together  or  separated  by  a vowel,  the  symbol  of  the  god 
Ammon  or  Amun  is  almost  uniformly  employed  : for  example, 
in  AMENothes,  AMONorytius,  AMONrasonther,  ChiMNaraus, 
PsenAMUNis,  and  SnaehoMNeus,  in  which  we  find  neither  m nor 
n,  but  the  symbol  for  Ammon,  or  Jupiter.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  such  must  have  been  the  original  pronunciation  of  the 
word,  and  that  this  deity  was  not  called  either  ho  or  no,  as 
Akerblad  was  disposed  to  imagine.  In  the  same  manner  we 
have  traces  of  Osiris,  Arueris,  Isis,  and  Re  ; in  Osoroeris , 
Petosiris,  Senpoeris,  Arsiesis,  Maesis,  and  Peteartres.  The  se, 
in  PsEnamunis  and  SEnerieus,  is  the  symbol  for  a child,  and  is 
probably  a contraction  of  sueri  : the  gender  seems  to  be  dis- 
tinguished in  the  enchorial  name,  while  the  distinction  is  lost  in 
the  alphabetical  mode  of  writing. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

CHIIONOI.OGICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  PTOLEMIES,  EXTRACTED 
FROM  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

I. — EXTRACT  from  Porphyry,  an  author  of  the  age  of 
Diocletian,  as  quoted  in  Scaligers  Eusebius,  and  probably 
thence  in  the  Armenian  Translation. 

Alexander,  the  Macedonian,  died  in  the  CXIVth  Olympiad, 
after  a reign  of  1 2 years  in  the  whole ; and  was  succeeded  in 
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his  kingdom  by  Aridacus,  whose  name  was  changed  to  Philip, 
being  brother  to  Alexander  by  another  mother ; for  he  was  the 
son  of  Philip  by  Philinna  of  Larissa : and  after  a reign  of 
seven  years,  he  was  killed  in  Macedonia  by  Polysperchon  the 
son  of  Antipater. 

Now  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Arsinoe  and  of  Lagus,  after  one  year 
of  this  reign,  by  an  appointment  derived  from  Philip,  was  sent 
as  a Satrap  into  Egypt ; which  he  governed  in  this  capacity  for 
17  years,  and  afterwards,  with  Royal  authority,  for  23  ; so  that 
the  number  of  all  the  years  of  his  government,  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  became  40 ; but  since  he  retired  from  the  govern- 
ment two  years  before,  in  favour  of  his  son  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus,  and  considered  himself  as  a subject  of  his  son,  who  had 
been  crowned  in  his  place,  the  years  of  this  first  Ptolemy,  called 
Soter,  are  reckoned  not  40,  but  38  only. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  surnamed,  as  already  men- 
tioned, Philadelphus,  who  reigned  two  years  during  his  father’s 
life,  and  tliirty  [six]  afterwards,  so  that  his  whole  reign  occu- 
pied, like  his  father’s,  38  years. 

In  the  third  place,  the  throne  was  ascended  by  Ptolemy  sur- 
named Evergetes,  who  reigned  25  years. 

In  the  fourth  by  Ptolemy  called  Philopator,  whose  reigu 
was  in  the  whole  1 7 years. 

After  him,  the  fifth  Ptolemy  was  surnamed  Epiplmnes,  and 
reigned  24  years. 

Epiphanes  had  two  sons,  both  named  Ptolemy,  who  reigned 
after  him  ; the  elder  was  surnamed  Philometor  and  the  younger 
Evergetes  the  Second ; their  reigns  together  occupy  a period 
of  64  years.  We  have  placed  this  as  a single  number,  because, 
as  they  were  at  variance  with  each  other,  and  reigned  alter- 
nately, the  dates  were  necessarily  confounded : for  Philometor 
first  reigned  eleven  years  alone  ; but  when  Antiochus  made  war 
upon  Egypt,  and  deprived  him  of  his  crown,  the  Alexandrians 
committed  the  government  to  the  charge  of  his  younger  bro- 
ther ; and,  having  driven  back  Antiochus,  set  Philometor  at 
liberty.  They  then  numbered  the  year  the  [twelfth]  of  Philo- 
metor  and  the  first  of  Evergetes  ; and  this  system  was  continued 
till  the  seventeenth  : but  from  the  eighteenth  forwards,  the  years 
are  attributed  to  Philometor  alone. 
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For  the  elder,  having  been  expelled  from  his  kingdom  by 
the  younger,  was  restored  by  the  Romans ; and  he  retained  the 
crown  of  Egypt,  leaving  his  brother  the  dominion  of  Libya,  and 
continued  to  reign  alone  for  18  years.  He  died  in  Syria, 
having  conquered  that  country : Evergetes  being  then  recalled 
from  Cyrene,  and  proclaimed  King,  continued  to  number  the 
years  of  his  reign  from  his  first  accession  to  the  crown  ; so  that, 
having  reigned  [29]  years  after  the  death  of  his  brother,  he 
extended  his  dates  to  54 : for  the  36th  year  of  Philometor, 
which  should  have  been  called  his  1st,  he  determined  to  make 
the  25th.  In  the  whole  therefore  we  have  64:  first  35  of 
Philometor,  and  the  remainder  of  Evergetes  : but  the  subdivi- 
sion may  lead  to  confusion. 

Now  Ptolemy  Evergetes  the  second  had  two  sons,  called 
Ptolemy,  by  Cleopatra ; the  elder  Soter,  and  the  younger 
[Alexander].  The  elder  was  proclaimed  king  by  his  mother  : 
and,  appearing  to  be  obsequious  to  her  wishes,  he  was  beloved 
for  a certain  time : but  when,  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign, 
he  put  to  death  the  friends  of  his  parents,  he  was  dejtosed 
by  his  mother  for  his  cruelty,  and  driven  as  a fugitive  into 
Cyprus. 

The  mother  then  sent  for  her  younger  son  from  Pelusium, 
and  proclaimed  him  sovereign  together  with  herself ; so  that 
they  reigned  in  common,  the  dates  of  public  acts  being  referred 
to  both  : and  the  year  was  called  the  eleventh  of  Cleopatra,  and 
the  eighth  of  Ptolemy  Alexander : comprehending  the  time  as 
a part  of  his  reign,  which  began  with  the  fourth  year  of  his 
brother ; during  which  he  reigned  in  Cyprus : and  this  custom 
continued  during  the  whole  of  the  life  of  Cleopatra,  but 
after  her  death  the  epoch  of  Alexander  alone  was  employed ; 
and,  though  he  actually  held  the  sceptre  for  eighteen  years 
only,  from  the  time  of  his  return  to  Alexandria,  he  appears,  in 
his  public  records,  its  having  reigned  twenty-six.  In  his  nine- 
teenth year,  having  quarrelled  with  his  troops,  he  went  out 
into  the  country  in  order  to  raise  a force  to  control  them  ; but 
they  pursuing  him,  under  the  command  of  Tyrrhus,  a relation 
of  the  royal  family,  engaged  him  by  sea,  and  compelled  him  to 
fly,  with  his  wife  and  daugliter,  to  Myrae,  a city  of  Lycia : 
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whence  crossing  over  to  Cyprus,  and  being  attacked  by 
Chaereas,  who  had  the  command  of  the  hostile  fleet,  he  was 
killed  in  battle. 

The  Alexandrians,  after  his  flight,  sent  an  embassy  to  the 
elder  Ptolemy,  Sotcr  [or  Lathurus],  inviting  him  back  from 
Cyprus  to  take  possession  of  the  kingdom.  During  the  seven 
years  and  six  months  that  he  survived,  after  his  return,  the 
whole  time  that  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  his  father  was 
attributed  to  his  reign  : so  that  the  number  of  years  became  35, 
and  6 months,  of  which,  however,  only  17  and  6 months  pro- 
perly belonged  to  him,  in  the  two  separate  portions  of  his  reign  : 
while  the  second  brother,  Alexander,  had  reigned  18  in  the 
intermediate  time : and  although  these  could  not  be  effaced 
from  the  annals,  they  suppressed  them  as  far  as  it  was  in  their 
power ; Bince  he  had  offended  them  by  some  alliance  with  the 
Jews.  They  do  not  therefore  reckon  these  years  separately, 
but  attribute  the  whole  36  to  the  elder  brother,  omitting  again 
to  assign  to  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  the  elder  and  wife  of 
the  younger  brother,  who  took  possession  of  the  government 
after  her  father’s  death,  the  six  months  that  she  reigned,  which 
were  a part  of  the  36th  year ; nor  did  they  distinguish  by  the 
name  of  the  Alexander  that  succeeded  her,  the  nineteen  days 
that  he  retained  the  crown. 

This  Alexander  was  the  son  of  the  younger  brother,  Ptolemy 
Alexander,  and  the  step-son  of  Cleopatra : he  was  residing  at 
Rome,  and  the  Egyptian  dynasty  failing  of  male  heirs,  he  came 
by  invitation  to  Alexandria,  and  married  this  same  Cleopatra 
[his  step-mother] ; and,  having  deprived  her  by  force  of  her 
authority,  he  put  her  to  death  after  19  days,  and  was  himself 
killed  in  the  Gymnasium  by  the  guards,  whom  his  barbarity 
had  disgusted. 

Alexander  the  second  was  succeeded  by  Ptolemy,  who  was 
called  Neus  Dionysus,  or  the  young  Bacchus,  the  son  of 
Ptolemy  So  ter,  and  the  brother  of  the  Cleopatra  last  mentioned  : 
his  reign  continued  for  29  years. 

H is  daughter  Cleopatra  was  the  last  of  the  family  of  the 
Lagidae,  and  the  years  assigned  to  her  reign  are  22. 

Neither  did  these  different  reigns  fill  up  the  whole  scries  of 
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years  from  beginning  to  end  in  a regular  order,  but  several  of 
them  were  intermixed  with  the  others.  For,  in  the  time  of 
Dionysus,  three  years  are  attributed  to  his  two  daughters, 
Cleopatra  Try phaena,  and  Berenice  ; a year  conjointly,  and  two 
years,  after  the  death  of  Cleopatra  Tryphaena,  to  Berenice 
alone ; because  in  this  interval  Ptolemy  was  gone  to  Rome, 
and  was  spending  his  time  there,  while  his  daughters,  as  if  he 
were  not  about  to  return,  took  possession  of  the  government  for 
themselves ; Berenice  having  also  called  in  to  a share  of  her 
dominions  some  men  who  were  her  relations : until  Ptolemy, 
returning  from  Rome,  and  forgetting  the  indulgence  due  to 
a daughter,  took  offence  at  her  conduct  and  deprived  her 
of  life. 

The  first  years  of  the  reign  of  his  successor  Cleopatra  were 
also  referred  to  her  in  common  with  her  elder  brother  Ptolemy ; 
and  the  following  to  other  persons,  for  this  reason : Ptolemy 
Neus  Dionysus  [or  Auletes],  left  at  his  death  four  children, 
two  Ptolemies,  and  Cleopatra,  and  Arsinoe ; appointing  as  his 
successors  his  two  elder  children,  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra : they 
were  considered  as  joint  sovereigns  for  four  years,  and  would 
have  remained  so,  but  that  Ptolemy,  having  departed  from  his 
father’s  commands,  and  resolved  to  keep  the  whole  power  in  his 
own  hands,  it  was  his  fate  to  be  slain  in  a sea  fight  near  the 
coasts  of  Egypt,  by  Julius  Caesar,  who  took  part  with  Cleopatra. 

After  the  destruction  of  this  Ptolemy,  Cleopatra’s  younger 
brother,  also  named  Ptolemy,  was  placed  on  the  throne  with  his 
sister,  by  Caesar’s  decree,  and  the  year  was  called  the  fifth  of 
Cleopatra,  and  the  first  of  Ptolemy  : and  this  custom  continued 
till  his  death,  for  two  more  years.  But  when  he  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  arts  of  Cleopatra,  in  his  fourth  year  and  in  the 
eighth  of  his  sister,  the  subsequent  years  were  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Cleopatra  alone,  as  far  as  fifteen.  The  sixteenth 
was  named  also  the  first,  since,  after  the  death  of  Lysimachus, 
king  of  Chalcis  in  Syria,  the  “ Autocrator  ” Marc  Antony  gave 
Chalcis  and  all  the  neighbouring  country  to  Cleopatra  ; and 
from  this  time  the  remaining  years  of  her  reign,  as  far  as  the 
22nd,  which  was  the  last,  were  reckoned  in  the  same  manner, 
with  an  additional  number,  the  22nd  having  been  called  also 
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the  7th,  [aa  the  Armenian  has  very  properly  read,  for  the 
27th]. 

From  Cleopatra  the  government  devolved  to  Octavius  Caesar, 
called  also  Augustus,  who  overcame  the  power  of  Egypt  in  the 
battle  of  Actium,  the  second  year  of  the  CLXXXIVth  Olym- 
piad. And  from  the  first  year  of  the  CXIth  Olympiad,  when 
Aridaeus  Philippus  [or  rather  Alexander]  the  son  of  Philip, 
took  possession  of  the  government,  to  the  second  of  the 
CLXXXIVth,  there  are  73  Olympiads  and  a year,  or  293 
years.  And  so  many  are  the  years  of  the  sovereigns  that 
reigned  in  Alexandria,  to  the  time  of  the  death  of  Cleopatra. 


II. — Blair's  Chronology  of  the  Ptolemies. 


Y£b!f  Olympiad. 

B.C. 

413 

CXI,  year 

1 

336 

426 

CXIY, 

2 

323 

464 

cxxni, 

4 

285 

39 

465 

CXXIV, 

1 

284 

11 

602 

cxxxm. 

2 

247 

38 1 

603 

8 

246 

H 

627 

CXXXIX, 

3 

222 

25 

528 

4 

221 

1 

544 

CXLIU, 

4 

205 

17  J 

645 

CXLIV, 

1 

204 

1 

568 

CXLIX, 

4 

181 

24  J 

669 

CL, 

1 

180 

11 

579 

CLII, 

3 

170 

Hi 

680 

4 

169 

12 

600 

CL  VII, 

4 

149 

35 

604 

CLVIII, 

4 

145 

1] 

632 

CLXV, 

4 

117 

21 1 

633 

CLXVI, 

1 

116 

91 

642 

CLXVIII, 

2 

107 

10J 

643 

2 

106 

1 

660 

CLXXII, 

4 

89 

18 

661 

CLXXIII, 

1 

88 

1 

667 

CLXX1V, 

8 

82 

7/ 

Aug.  Alexander  succeeds  Philip. 
Apr.  21 : Alexander  dies : Ptolemy 
S.  I. 

Ptolemy  Soter. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 

Ptolemy  Evergetes. 

Ptolemy  Philopator. 

Ptolemy  Epiphanes. 

Ptolemy  Philometor. 

Ptolemy  [Eupator.] 

Ptolemy  Philometor. 

Ptolemy  [Eupator], 

Ptolemy  Lathurus  and  Cleopatra. 
Cleopatra  and  Alexander. 

Ptolemy  Lathurus. 
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YNttb*f  Olympiad.  B.C. 

668  year  4 81  [1] 

669  CLXXV,  1 80  11 

683  CLXXVIir,  3 66  15/ 

684  4 65  11 

697  CLXXXII,  1 62  14  J 

698  2 51  11 

702  CLXXXIII,  2 47  5f 

703  3 46  11 

704  4 45  2J 

705  CLXXXIV,  1 44  3 

719  CLXXXVII,  3 30  17 


Cleopatra  II.,  6 months ; Alexander 
II.,  19  days. 

Ptolemy  Alexander  III. 

Ptolemy  Auletes. 

Ptolemy  Dionysius  II.  and  Cloo- 
patm  III. 

Cleopatra  III.,  Ptolemy  jun. 

Ptolemy  dies,  leaving  Cleopatra  III. 
Sept.  2.  Battle  of  Actium.  Augustus 
makes  Egypt  a Roman  province. 


III. — Chronology  of  the  Ptolemies,  according  to  Ckampollim- 
Figeac.  Annales  des  Lagides,  2 v.  8.  Par.  1819. 


B.C. 

323  May  30  . 
323  Oct.  . . 
285  End  . . 
284  Nov.  2 . 
246  Summer . 
221  Summer . 
204  March  29 
180  March  . 
146  Autumn . 
117  Oct.  . . 
107  Summer . 
88  Summer . 
81  Middle  . 

72  Beginning 
51  Spring  . 
47  July  . . 
44  July  . . 
41  July  . . 

30  Sept.  2 . 
29  August  1 


Death  of  Alexander.  Nab.  424.  01,  CXHI.  4 
Ptolemy  Soter  arrives  in  Egypt. 

39  Ptolemy  places  Philadelphus  on  the  throne. 

1 Philadelphus. 

38  : 1 of  Evergetes. 

25  : 1 of  Philopator. 

17  : 1 of  Epiphanes. 

24  : 1 of  Philometor. 

35  : 1 of  Evergetes  II.  [Eupator.] 

29  : 1 of  Lathurus. 

10  Lathurus  expelled ; Alexander  reigns. 

29  Lathurus  restored  ; Alexander  dies. 

36  : 1 Lathurus  dies;  Berenice  reigns  6 months; 

Alexander  II. 

8 : 1 Ptolemy  Auletes,  “ 22  years  ” only. 

“22”:  1 Cleopatra  with  her  brother  Ptolemy. 

6 of  Cleopatra ; 1 of  Ptolemy  the  Younger. 

8 Ptolemy  poisoned  early  in  the  year. 

11  Caesarion  takes  the  title  of  king.  [The  Neocaesar 

of  the  Hieroglyphical  alphabet.] 

22  Battle  of  Actium. 

22  Cleopatra  kills  herself.  Egypt  a Roman  province. 

z 2 
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IV.— 


Nabon. 

424 


Mr.  St.  Martin’s  Chronology  of  the  Ptolemies.  Recherches 


sur  la  Mort  d’ Alexandre,  8.  Par.  1820 

B.C. 

324 

Jane  22 

Death  of  Alexander,  01.  CXIII.,  4. 

323 

Nov. 

8 

Ptolemy  Sotcr  governor  of  Egypt,  17  years. 

306 

Nov. 

1 

Ptolemy  Soter  king  ; reigns  21  years. 

285 

Nov. 

7 

Soter  and  his  son  Philadelphus  reign,  2 years. 

283 

Oct. 

17 

Philadelphus  ; reigns  alone  36  years. 

247 

Nov. 

8 

Ptolemy  Evergetcs  ; reigns  25  years. 

222 

Nov. 

2 

Ptolemy  Philopator ; reigns  17  years. 

210 

Oct. 

9 

Ptolemy  Epiphanes  associated  in  the  crown.” 

208 

Oct. 

28 

First  year  named  after  Epiphanes  with  his 

father.” 

205 

Oct. 

13 

Epiphanes  reigns  alone,  24  years. 

199 

Mar. 

28 

Anticipated  coronation  of  Epiphanes. 

181 

Oct. 

28 

Ptolemy  Philometor  reigns  alone  11  years. 

170 

Oct. 

29 

With  Evergetcs  II.  [Eupator],  6 years. 

164 

Oct. 

21 

Alone  again,  18  years  ; Evergctes  at  Cyrene. 

146 

Nov. 

2 

Evergetes  II.  alone  29  years. 

117 

Nov.  10 

Sotcr  II.  [Lathurusj  with  Cleopatra,  10  years. 

114 

Nov. 

8 

Alexander  I.  reigns  7 years  in  Cyprus. 

107 

Oct. 

21 

Alexander  reigns  18  years ; Soter  in  Cyprus. 

89 

Nov. 

1 

Sotcr  II.  restored,  reigns  8 years. 

82 

Oct. 

17 

Last  of  Soter : Berenice  reigns  6 months  ; Alex- 

ander II.  19  days. 

81 

Nov. 

4 

Ptolemy  Auletes  ; reigns  29  years. 

59 

Feb. 

24 

In  the  Roman  year  beginning  this  day,  Auletes 

was  acknowledged  king  by  the  Senate. 

58 

Feb. 

14 

He  was  driven  out  of  Egypt  after  this  day,  which 

was  the  beginning  of  a Roman  year. 

58 

Oct. 

21 

Cleopatra  Tryphaena  and  Berenice  ; 1 year. 

57 

Nov. 

7 

Berenice  ; 2 years  with  Cybiosactes  and  Archclaus. 

56 

May 

2 

Auletes  had  been  re-established. 

62 

Nov.  12 

Cleopatra  with  tho  elder  Ptolemy  ; 4 years. 

48 

June  29 

Battle  of  Pharsalia. 

47 

Feb. 

6 

Alexandria  taken  by  Caesar ; death  of  Ptolemy. 

47 

Oct. 

18 

Cleopatra  with  the  younger  Ptolemy. 

44 

Oct. 

15 

Cleopatra  alone  ; 14  years. 

31 

Sept. 

2 

Battle  of  Actium. 

Oct. 

21 

Last  year  of  Cleopatra  begins. 

30 

Aug. 

1 

Alexandria  taken  by  Augustus : end  of  the  La- 

gidao. 
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Mr.  St.  Martin  being  the  latest  Chronologist,  that  has  examined 
these  dates,  I have  thought  it  right  to  insert  his  table,  which 
I suppose  to  be  correct  in  the  principal  part  of  its  foundation, 
although  I cannot  readily  believe  that  he  is  right  in  attributing 
to  the  Ptolemies  the  observance  of  the  Macedonian  year  rather 
than  of  the  Egyptian.  He  says  that  in  Egypt,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  the  years  of  the  sovereigns  were  reckoned  from  the  first 
day  of  the  year  in  which  they  took  the  reins  of  government : 
meaning  by  this  the  first  day  of  the  Macedonian  year : it  appears, 
however,  unquestionable  from  almost  every  inscription  and 
manuscript  found  in  Egypt,  which  exhibits  a date,  that  the 
Egyptian  months  and  years  were  employed  almost  exclusively 
in  that  country.  It  happens,  however,  that  about  the  time  in 
question,  the  beginning  of  these  years  did  not  vary  very  exor- 
bitantly from  each  other : the  Egyptian  year  having  begun  in 
September,  October,  November,  or  December : and  the  Mace-? 
donian,  according  to  Mr.  St.  Martin,  in  October  or  November. 
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CHAMPOLLION’S  GENEALOGY, 


No.  VII 


V. 

Reign*. 

I. 

ii. 

hi. 

IV. 

v. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 


, — Genealogy  of  the  Ptolemies,  from  Champollion-Figeae, 
I.,  p.  231. 


Names  and  Descriptions. 

Reigned. 

imih. 

Wives. 

Children. 

SoTKit.  Son  of  Lagus 
and  Arsinoe,  first 
governor,  then 
king. 

Yr».  M. 

39  5 

Natural. 

1. 

2. 

3.  Eurydice, 
daughter  of 
Antipater. 

4.  Berenice, 
died  old. 

[Arsinoe.] 
Ceraunus 
seized  the 

crown  of  Ma- 
cedonia. 
Philadelphus : 
succeeded 
him. 

Philadelphia.  Son  of 
Soter  and  Bere- 
nice. 

37  11 

Natural. 

1.  Arsinoe,  d. 
of  Lysima- 
chus,  and  of 
his  sister. 

2.  Arsinoe, 
her  mother. 

Evergetes. 

None. 

Evergetes  : Trrphon ; ! 
Bon  of  Pniladel- 
phus  and  Artinoe. 

25  0 

Poisoned 
by  his 
son. 

Berenice, 
daughter  of 

Magas. 

Philopator. 
Magas : put  to 
death  by  his 
brother. 
Arsinoe. 

Philopator  : Gallua  : 
eon  of  Evergetes 
and  Berenice. 

16  5 

Natural. 

Arsinoe,  his 
sister : killed 
by  her  hus- 
band. 

Epiphanes. 

Epiphanes.  Son  of 
Philopator  and 
Arsinoe. 

Philometor.  Son  of 
Epiphanes  and 
Cleopatra. 

Evergetf.s  11.  Pbyscon 
Cacergetes.  Phi- 
lologus.  [Eupa- 
tor.J  Brother  of 
Philometor. 

Philometor  and  Ever- 
getes. 

24  0 

11  0 

4 0 

2 0 

Poisoned. 

Cleopatra,  d. 
of  the  king  of 
Syria,  survi- 
ved him  8 y. 

Philometor. 

Cacergetea 

Cleopatra. 

Philometor, 

18  0 

Fall  from 
his  horse. 

Cleopatra,  his 
sister. 

A son : killed 
by  his  uncle. 
Cleopat  Cocce. 

Evergetes  II. 

29  0 

Natural. 

1.  Cleopatra, 
his  brother's 
widow,  re- 
pudiated. 

2.  Cleopatra 
Cocce,  her 
daughter. 

Memphites 
killed  by  his 
father. 

Lathurus. 

Alexander 
Tryphacna : 
married  Anti- 
oehus. 

Cleopatra:  in. 
Lathurus,  k. 
by  Tryph. 

Selene : mar. 

Lathurus ; 
afterwards 
Antioch  us. 
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Reigns. 

Names  and  Description*. 

Reigned. 

Death. 

Wive*. 

Children. 

XI. 

SOTER  II.  Lath  urns  : 

Yra.  M. 
10  0 

(Deposed.) 

1.  Cleopatra, 

Berenice. 

XII. 

Pothinus.  With 
Cleopatra  Cocce, 
his  mother. 

Alexander.  Parisartes, 

17  6 

Killed  in 

his  sister,  re- 
pudiated. 

2.  Selene : re- 
pudiated,and 
given  to  An- 
tiochus. 

3.  A concu- 
bine. 

Uncertain. 

Auletes. 
Another  son, 
who  reigned  in 
Cyprus,  and 
killed  himself. 
Cleopatra. 
Alexander  II. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 

his  brother.  With 
Cleopatra  Cocce. 

Soter  II.,  again. 
Berenice,  daughter  of 
Soter. 

Alexander  II.  Son  of 

8 0 
0 6 

<•8  3” 

battle, 
after 
killing 
his  mo- 
ther. 

Natural. 

Killed 
by  Alex- 
ander II. 

M Dies  at 

Berenice ; 

A daughter ; 
killed  with 
him. 

« 

XVI. 

Alexander. 

Neus  Dionysus  : An- 

[19  d.] 
“16  0” 

Tyre.’* 

whom  he 

killed. 
Cleopatra. 

Berenice. 

XVII. 

letes.  Natural  son 
of  Lathnrus. 

Berenice,  daughter  of 

2 0 

Killed 

Cleopatra. 
Ptolemy : drow. 
Ptolemy:  pois. 
Arsinoe,  left 
Egypt. 

XVIII. 

XIX. 

Auletee- 

Auletes. 

Ptolemy  the  elder  and 

2 0 
3 0 

by  her 
father. 
Natural. 
Drown- 

Cleopatra, 

XX. 

Cleopatra,  chil- 
dren of  Auletes. 
Ptolemy  the  Younger 

4 6 

ed  after 
a battle. 
Poisoned 

his  sister. 
Cleopatra, 

XXI. 

and  Cleopatra. 
Cleopatra,  alone. 

14  3 

by  his 
wife. 
Killed 

his  sister. 
By  Julius 

Caesarion . 

herself. 

Caesar. 

By  Antony. 

A son. 

A son. 

A daughter : 
carried  in 

triumph  by 
Augustus. 
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No.  VII. 


VI. — Approximate  dates  of  the  various  Reigns  ; according  to 
Porphyry  and  to  the  Medals. 


B.C. 

Ptolemy 

Soter. 

B.C. 

Philadel- 

phia. 

B.C. 

Evergete*. 

B.C. 

Epiphanea. 

B.C. 

Philome* 

tor. 

323 

i 

280 

44 

234 

14 

193 

13 

153 

29 

322 

2 

279 

45 

233 

15 

192 

14 

152 

30 

321 

3 

278 

46 

232 

16 

191 

15 

151 

31 

320 

4 

277 

47 

231 

17 

190 

16 

150 

32 

319 

6 

276 

48 

230 

18 

189 

17 

149 

33 

318 

6 

275 

49 

229 

19 

188 

18 

148 

34 

317 

7 

274 

50 

228 

20 

187 

19 

147 

35 

316 

8 

273 

51 

227 

21 

186 

20 

146 

36 

315 

9 

272 

52 

226 

22 

185 

21 

314 

10 

271 

53 

225 

23 

184 

22 

Evcrgetea 

313 

11 

270 

54 

224 

24 

183 

23 

146 

312 

12 

269 

65 

223 

25 

182 

24 

25 

311 

13 

268 

56 

145 

26 

310 

14 

(57? 

Philopa- 

Philome- 

144 

27 

309 

16 

267 

119? 

222 

tor. 

tor. 

143 

28 

308 

16 

2(56 

20 

i 

181 

i 

142 

29 

307 

17 

265 

21 

221 

2 

180 

2 

141 

30 

306 

* 18 

264 

22 

220 

3 

179 

3 

140 

31 

305 

19 

263 

23 

219 

4 

178 

4 

139 

32 

304 

20 

262 

24 

218 

5 

177 

5 

138 

33 

303 

21 

261 

25 

217 

6 

176 

6 

137 

34 

302 

22 

260 

26 

216 

7 

175 

7 

136 

35 

301 

23 

259 

27 

215 

8 

174 

8 

135 

36 

300 

24 

258 

28 

214 

9 

173 

9 

134 

37 

299 

25 

257 

29 

213 

10 

172 

10 

133 

38 

298 

26 

256 

30 

212 

11 

171 

11 

132 

39 

297 

27 

255 

31 

211 

12 

131 

40 

296 

28 

254 

32 

210 

13 

Philome- 

130 

41 

295 

29 

253 

33 

209 

14 

Eaersete* 

129 

42 

294 

30 

252 

34 

Pbllopator 
and  Efd- 
phanea. 

II. 

128 

43 

293 

292 

31 

32 

251 

250 

35 

36 

170 

169 

12—1 

13—2 

127 

126 

44 

45 

291 

33 

249 

37 

15 

168 

14—3 

125 

46 

290 

34 

248 

38 

207 

16 

167 

15—4 

124 

47 

289 

35 

206 

17 

166 

16—5 

123 

48 

288 

36 

Evergete*. 

165 

17—6 

122 

49 

287 

37 

247 

l 

121 

50 

286 

38 

246 

245 

2 

3 

205 

204 

1 

2 

Fhilome- 

tor. 

164  18 

120 

119 

51 

52 

Soter  and 
Philadel- 
phia. 

244 

243 

4 

6 

203 

202 

3 

4 

163 

162 

19 

20 

118 

117 

53 

54 

285 

39 

242 

6 

201 

6 

161 

21 

Lathnnu 

284 

40 

241 

7 

200 

6 

160 

22 

240 

8 

199 

7 

159 

23 

petra. 

Philadel- 

239 

9 

198 

8 

158 

24 

117 

l 

phus. 

238 

10 

197 

9 

157 

25 

116 

2 

283 

41 

237 

11 

196 

10 

156 

26 

115 

3 

282 

42 

236 

12 

195 

11 

155 

27 

114 

4 

281 

43 

235 

13 

194 

12 

154 

28 

113 

6 
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B.C. 

112 

111 

110 

109 

108 


107 

106 

105 

104 

103 

102 

101 

100 

99 

98 

97 

96 

95 

94 


Lathurna 
and  Cleo- 
patra. 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


BC. 

93 

92 

91 

90 


Cleopatra 
and  Alex- 
ander. 

25—22 
2C— 23 

27— 24 

28— 25 


Cleopatra 
and  Alex- 
ander. 


Alexander. 

89  26 
88  27 


11—  8 

12—  9 

13— 10 

14— 11 

15— 12 

16— 13 

17— 14 

18— 15 

19— 16 

20— 17 

21— 18 

22— 19 

23— 20 

24— 21 


88 

87 

86 

85 

84 

83 

82 

HI 


81 


Lathtmia. 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 
37? 


Berenice. 

1 


BC. 

Alexander 

II. 

B.C. 

Auletea. 

B.C. 

81 

l 

62 

20 

50 

61 

21 

49 

60 

22 

Auletes. 

59 

23 

81 

i 

58 

24 

80 

2 

48 

79 

3 

Cleopatra 
and  Bere- 

47 

78 

4 

46 

77 

76 

5 

6 

57 

l 

4.5 

44 

75 

7 

43 

74 

8 

5G 

Berenice. 

42 

73 

9 

l 

41 

72 

10 

55 

2 

40 

71 

11 

Anletes. 

39 

70 

12 

64 

38 

69 

13 

28 

37 

68 

14 

53 

29 

36 

67 

15 

Cleopatra 
and  Pto- 

35 

66 

16 

34 

65 

17 

lemy. 

33 

64 

18 

52 

l 

32 

63 

19 

61 

2 

31 

Cleopatra 
ana  Pto- 
lemy. 

3 

4 

Cleopatra 
and  Ptole- 
my jun. 

5— 1 

6— 2 

7— 3 

8— 4 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16—1 

17— 2 

18— 3 

19— 4 

20— 5 

21— 6 
22—7 
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GREEK  PAPYRUS  OF  MR.  GREY. 


No.  vn. 


APPENDIX  I. 


I. — Greek  Papyrus  of  Mr.  Grey. 

(1)  ANTirPAGop  o-oNTPA<t>H2  AITYI1TIA2  itepi  ve- 
kPQN  ev  ©Yv.  76poMENH2  (2)  KATAA  Y.  . . 

(3)  ET0Y2  A?  aSi/PjK  META  TA  KOINA  TAAE  AE- 
TEI  X0AXYTH2  (4)  TON  AoiAwv  ttriSot  TH2  METAAH2 
ONNQ<l>PI2  QPOY  MHTP02  (5)  2ENDOHP/f  toy  L M 
EYDETE2I02  MEr«f  /ieAIXPQ2  KOIAO<I>0AAMO2 
(6)  ANA<I>AAANtoi  QPQI  QPOY  MHTP02  2ENDOHPI2 
HYAOKHoE  A2ME  [vo>r?]  (7)  TH2  TIM»;r  too  HMI20Y2 
TOY  TPITOY  r>){  AOrEIA2  TON  KEiMENQN  (8)  NE- 
KPQN  ev  ©YNABOYNOYN  EN  rrjt  AIBYHI  TOY  DEPI- 
©HBA2  (9)  EN  TOI2  MEMNONEIOI2  OMOIQ2  KAI 
TOY  HY1I20Y2  TOY  TPITOY  AEITOYPITQN  (10)  KAI 
TON  AAAQN  ON  TA  ONOMATA  | MOY3H2  2DOTOY- 
T02  2YN  (11)  TEKN0I2  KAI  ttANTON  XADOXPATH2 
NEX0MQN0OY  2YN  TEKNOI2  (12)  KAI  HANTOp  aP- 
2IH2I2  NEX0MON0OY  OMOIQ2  IIETEME2T0Y2  (13) 
NEX0M«v3oo  Q2AYTQ2  AP2IH2I2  ZMINI02  OMOIQ2 
(14)  020P0HPI2  copov  O.MOIQ2  2nOTOY2  XAIIOXQN- 
2102  Q2AYTQ2  (15)  ZQrAY<I>02  A<J>  ON  EDIBAAAEI 
A2QTI  QPOY  MHTP02  2ENDOHPI2  (16)  TOI  NEwtE- 
POY  20 Y AAEATOI  TON  AYTON  XOAXYTuN  TO 
HMI2Y  (17)  TOY  DPOEIpqMEvOY  TPITOY  MEP0Y2 
AEITOYPrmN  KAI  KAPnEIQN  KAI  (18)  TON  AAAQv 
allEAOTO  AYTOI  EN  TOI  X?77~a  9YP  EDI  BA2IAEQ2 
(19)  AIQNOB/OY  ei{  IIAHPQ2IN  TOY  TPITOY  KAI  TOY 
HMI20Y2  KAPDEIQN  (20)  KAI  TON  AAAQp  veKPQN 
EN  0Y.  DATEYTHMEl  2YN  TEKN0I2  KAI  (21)  DAN- 
TON  Kai  VMI20Y2  KAPDEIQN  EDIBAAAONTQN  MOI 
EN  TOI 2 (22)  DETEXQpo-102  rAAAKTO«I>OPOY  KAI 
TODOY  A2IHT02  KAAOYMENOY  (23)  4>PEKArH2  2YN 
TON  EN  AYToh  NEKPQN  A4>  QN  EDIBAAAEI  (24)  TOI 
AYTOI  ao-QTI  TO  HMI2Y  AnEAOMHN  AYTOI  2 A EI- 
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2IN  (25)  KAI  EXO  AYrQN  nAPA  20Y  THN  TIMHN 
KOY0EN  201  ETKAAQ  (26)  DEPI  AYTON  «nO  TH2II- 
MKPON  EAN  AE  TI2  201  EIIEA0HI  (27)  DEPI  AYTON 
on02TH2Q  AYTON  EAN  AE  MH  AD02TH2QI  (28) 
AD02TH20  EQANArKON  ETPA'PEN  0P02  4>ABIT02 
O DAPA  TON  (29)  IEPEION  rov  A/uoNPA2ON0HP  KAI 
TON  2YNNAON  ©EON  MONO(30)rPA«I>O2  Mo/t>roPE2 
EPIEY2  4>ANPEOY2  nETEAPTPH2  nATEYTHMI02 
(31)  nETEAPnOXPATH2  topoY  2NAXOMNEY2  DETEY- 
PI02  2NAXOMH2  (32)  ¥ENX0N2I02  TOTOH2  4>1BI02 
DOPTI2  AnOAAQNIOY  ZMINI2  (33)  DETEME2T0YT02 
DETEYTHMI2  AP2IH2I02  AM0N0PYTI02  (34)  nAKH- 
MI02  OP02  XIMNAPAYT02  APMHNI2  Z0ENAHTIO2 
(35)  MAH2I2  MIP2I02  ANTIMAX02  ANTITENOY2 
nET04>ni2  <1>IB102  (36)  DANA2  DET02IPI02 
MAPTYPE2  Isr 

(37)  ANTIFPA<I»ON  DTQMAT02 / ETOY2  At  XOIAX  3 r 
EDI  THN  EN  AIO20  (38)  TPAnEZAN  E4>  H2  AY2I- 
MAX02  K ETK  KATA  AIArPAKijN  A2KAimiAAOY 
(39)  KAI  ZMINI02  TEAQNON  E4>  HN  YnOTP  DTOAE- 
MAI02  ANTirP  0P02  OPOY  (40)  XOAXYTH2  oir.  TON 
AOrEIOMENON  A<  at/TON  XAPIN  TON  KEIMENON 
(41)  NEKPON  EN  0YNABOYNOYN  EN  T0I2  MEMNO- 
NEIOI2  TH2  MjSvH2  (42)  Tt?f  nEPI§  TA4>OI2  AN©  H2 
noiOYNTAI  AEITOYPTIA2  A EONH2ATO  (43)_nAPA 
ONNO«l>PI02  TOY  OPOY  XAAKoY  Zr  T T,T 

(44)  AY2IMAX . YTP 


II. — Papyrus  of  Anastasy  and  Bockh. 

(1)  BA2IAEYONTON  KAEOnATPA2  KAI  nTOAEMAI- 
oY  YIOY  TOY  EniKAAOYMENOY  AAEEANAPOY  ©EON 
4>IAOMHTOPON  20THP0N  ET0Y2  IB  TOY  KAI  © E* 
IEPE02  TOY  ONT02  (2)  EN  AAEXANAPEIAI  AAE2AN- 
APOY  KAI  ©EON  2QTHPQN  KAI  ©EON  AAEATON 
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KAI  0E£2N  EYEPrETON  KAI  0E£2N  4>IAOBATOP£2N 
KAI  ©EON  EBI<t>AN£2N  KAI  0EOY  (3)  <1>IA0MHT0P02 
KAI  0EOY  EYBAT0P02  KAI  ©EON  EYEPrETOX  A0AO- 
4>OPOY  BEPENIKH2  EYEPrETIAOS  KANlI4>OPOY  AP- 
2INOH2  4>IAAAEA4>OY  KAI  [IEPEl]A2  AP2INOH2  (4) 
EYBAT0P02  TON  ONTON  EN  AAE2ANAPEIAI  EN  AE 
BTOAEMAIAI  TH2  0IIBAIAO2  E<1>  IEPE£2N  BTOAE- 
MAIOY  TOY  MEN  2QTHP02  TON  ONT£2N  KAI  OY2£2N 

(5)  EN  BTOAEMAIAI  MIIN02  TYBI  K0  En  ABOAA£2- 
NIOY  TOY  BP02  THI  APOPANOMIAI  TON  ME  KAI 
Til 2 KAT£2  TOIIAPXIA2  TOY  IIA0YP1TOY 

(6)  AIIEAOTO  BAM£2N0H2  122  L ME  ME202  MEAAN- 
XP02  KAA02  TO  2£2MA  4>AAAKP02  2TPOITYAO- 
BP02£2n02  EY0YPIN  KAI  2NAX0MNEY2  122  L K 
ME202  MEAIXPI22  (7)  KAI  OYT02  2TP0ITYA0BP02- 
£2B02  EY0YPIN  KAI  2EMMOY0I2  BEP21NI1I  £22  L KB 
ME2HI  MEAIXP£22  2TP01TYA0BP02£2B02  EN2IM02 
H2YXH  KAI  TA0AYT  (8)  nEP2INHI  £22  L A ME2HI 
MEAIXP£22  2TP0rrYA0nP02£2n02  EY0YPIN  META 
KYPIOY  TOY  EAYT£2N  BAM£2N0OY  TOY  2YNABOAO- 
MENOY  OI  TE22APE2  (9)  TON  BETEVAITOX  TON  EK 
TON  MEMN ON EI£2N  2KYTE12N  ADO  TOY  YBAPXON- 
T02  AYTOI2  EN  TOI  Ano  NOTOY  MEPEI  MEMNO- 
NE£2N  IIAAKO“Y”2  (10)  'PIAOY  TOBOY  nHXEI2  EN 
TETAPTON  H TEITONE2  NOTOY  PYMH  BA2IAIKH 
BOPPA  KAI  AmiAI£2TOY  BAM£2N0OY  KAI  BOKON- 
2IHMI02  AAEA4K32  (11)  KAI  KOIN02  BOAE£22  [or 
T0IX02]  AIB02  OIKIA  TArHTO2  TOY  XAAOMH 
PEOY2H2  ANA  ME20N  Al  4>EpOY2H2  ABO  TOY  BO 
TEITONE2  BANTO0EN  EBPIATO  NEXOYTH2  MIKP02 
(12)  A2£2TO2  £22  L M ME202  MEAlXP£22  TEPBN02 
MAKPOB P02£2B02  EY0YPIN  OYAH  MET£2B£2I  ME2£2I 
XAAKOY  NOMI2MATO2  XA  BPOBQAHTAI  KAI  (13)  BE- 
BAI£2TAI  TON  KATA  TUN  £2NHN  TAYTHN  OI  ABOAO- 
MENOI  ENEAE-ATO  NEXOYTII2  O BPIAMEN02  . 

ABOA  . K . A yp  . 

L.  9.  BAAKOY2  for  BAAK02.  L.  10.  AAEA002  seems 
inserted  parenthetically.  L.  11.  AI  for  AI£2PYf02. 
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L.  13.  Possibly  O EAE2ATO,  but  not  ON.  L.  14.  The 
signature  somewhat  resembles  the  K'  ETIvu,  which  occurs  in 
almost  all  the  registers;  hut  from  the  interpretation  of  that 
contraction,  afforded  by  the  Parisian  manuscript,  it  would  bo 
inapplicable  here ; and  these  characters  may  probably  be  part 
of  KaT  ayopav.  The  term  Aoyeia,  or  Koyla,  of  the  former 
manuscript,  was  afterwards  applied  to  the  collections  made  for 
the  poor,  in  the  Christian  Churches. 


III. — Various  Registries  Compared. 


1. 

GREY.  a. 

ETOY2 

Kll  ME20PH  KH 

2. 

B. 

ETOY2 

K0  4AMe  0 

3. 

C. 

El’OY2 

AE  «KAPMOW  K 

4. 

PARIS.  ENCH. 

ETOY2 

Ar  XOIAX  0 

5. 

GREY.  ANT. 

ETOY2 

Af  XOIAX  0 

6. 

ANA8TASY. 

ETTOY2 

IB  TOY  KAI  © OAPMOY0I  K 

1.  TEE 

EH  I THN 

EN 

2.  EE? 

EDI  THN 

EN 

3.  TET 

EHI  THN 

EN 

4.  TEfAKTAI 

Eni  THN 

EN 

5.  T 

EHI  THN 

EN 

6.  . . . 

Eni  THN 

EN 

EPMQ2EI 

epm“ 

A 1020  THI  Me 
AI02H0AEI  THI  METAAHI 
A1020 
EP2 


1.  TP  E4>  H2  AlO  K Erk 

2.  TP  E<D  112  AlON  K EPK 

3.  TP  E«l>  H2  AY2IM 

4.  TPAHEZAN  E<t>  H2  AY2IMAXOZ  EIK02TH2  ErKYKAIOY 

5.  TPAHEZAN  E*  112  AY2IMAX02  K.  Erk. 

6.  TP  E4>  112  AION  K Erk 
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1.  KATA  THN  IIAP  A2KVH 

2.  KATA  TUN  IIAP  A2KA  KAI  KPATOY 

3.  KATA  THN  HAPA  2APAHIQN02  KAI  TON  METOXQN 

4.  KATA  AIATPAGHN  A2KAIII1IA  AOY  KAI  ZMINI02 

5.  KATA  AIArPA^N  A2KAHHIAAOY  KAI  ZMINI02 

6.  KATA  AIAI’P  /zero£ 


1.  TOY  HP02  THI  ON  HI  A I ATP  Y4>  HN  YEtOTP  nTOAe 

2.  TON  HP02THIQNH  A1ATP  Y4  HN  YHOrP  HT0AEMAI02 

3.  TON  HP02  THI  QNHI AIATP  Y4  HN  YHOrP  EPM04>IA02 

4.  TEA  ON ON  Y4>  HN  YHOrP  HT0AEMAI02 

5.  TEAONQN  Y4>  HN  YHOrP  HT0AEMAI02 

6.  TE  Y<I>  HN  YHOrP  HPKAEIAH2 


1.  ANTirp  ONH2  TEE4BI2  AMEN“ 

2.  O ANTirP  A2Y2  QPOY  ONH2 

3.  KAI2AP  OI ANTirp  ONH2  HEXYTH2  AP2III2I02 

4.  O ANTirP  acu, 2 QPOY  XOAXYTOY 

5.  ANTirP  OP02  QPOY  XoAXYTH2 

6.  O ANTirP  TH  ONH2  NEX0YTH2  MI  KP02  A2QT02 

1.  TXX  | AHO  II2  J_  zT  AHO  N TOY  OAOY  ¥IAOY  T 

2.  'PI AOY  T B_ 

3.  A'  MEPOY2  4HAOY  T ? L 

4.  EN  H:  TON  AOTEIOMENON  AI  AYTQN  XAPIN  TON 

5.  eN  r,.  TON  AOTEIOMENON  A I AYTQN  XAPIN  TON 

6.  4'IAON  TOnON  H EN  TETAPTov 


1.  TOY  0NT02  AHO  NOTOY  AI02O  TH2  Me 

2.  TOY  ONTO 2 AHO  N AI02O  TH2  Me 

3.  EN  TOI  AHO  N Me  AI020  TH2  M~  AHO  AIBOZ 
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4.  KEIMENI2N  NEKPON  EN  012  EXOY2IN  EN  TOI2 

5.  KEIMENON  NEKPflN  EN  0YNABOYNOYN  EN  TOI2 

6.  EN  T£2I  AOO  NOTOY  MEPEI  MEMNONEQN 


8.  TOY  toP°  TOY  HP  TOY  AT0NT02  EIII  HOT 

4.  MEMN0NEI012  TH2  AIBYH2  TOY  IIEPI0HBa2  TA4>OI2 

5.  MEMNONEIOI2  TH2  AIBuH2  Too  HEPI0  TA<K)I2 

1.  QN  AI  rEITNIAI  AEA  AIA  TH2  HPOK6  2YNTP 

2.  OY  AI  TEITNIAI  AEA  AIA  TH2  HP  2YNTP 

3.  OY  AI  TEITNIAI  AEA  AIA  TH2  HPOKEIME  2YNTP 

4.  AN©  112  HOIEITAI  AEITOYPriA2 

5.  AN©  H2  HOIOYNTAI  AEIT0YPriA2 


1.  ON  HTOP 

2.  Oo  Hr 

3.  ON  HTOPA2EN 

4.  A EflN’1 

5.  A EQNH2ATO 

6.  ON  EI2NH0H 


HAP  AAHKI02  KAI 

HAP  AAHKI02  TOY  EPIEQ2  KAI 

HAP  AMMGNIOY  TOY  HYPPIOY  KAI 
HAP  0NNQ4PI02  TOY  flPOY 
HAPA  ONNQ4PI02  TOY  OPOY 
HAP  II A MON  0H2TO  Y KAI 


1.  A0YBAIT02  KAI  TBAIAIT02  TON  EPIEH2  KAI 

2.  A0YBAIT02  KAI  TBAIAITO2  TON  EPIEI22  KAI 

3.  'PENAMOYNIOX  TOY  HYPPIOY 

4.  2NAXOMNEQ2  TON  HETE'PAITOS  2YN  TAI2  AAEA4AI2 

1.  2ENEPIEYT02  TH2  HETENE4QTOY  KAI  EPIEQ2  TOY 

2.  2ENEPIEQ2  TH2  HETENEGflTOY  KAI  EPIEI22  TOY 

1.  AMENI20OY  KAI  2EN020P<J>IBI02  TH2  AMENQ0OY 

2.  AMENQ0OY  KAI  2ENO2OP0IBIO2  TH2  AMENQ0OY 
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1.  KAI  2IIOIT02  TOY  KAI  EPIEQ2  TOY  AMEXO0OY 

2.  KAI  2II0IT02  KAI  EPIE02  TOY  AMENI20OY 

I.  EN  TOI  KH  IIAXI2N  [ K 
4.  ENTQI  At  L A0YP  K>/s 


1 . XX  t eAos 

2.  x X a & reAog 

3.  XAA k TjB  T 

4.  2YINETPADH20HI  XAAKOY  <;X2?  TEA02 

5.  XAAKOY  Zr  T . 

6.  X Z a 

1.  ti js  8 P | P A ION  YP 

2.  ov  cue  4>  AIONU  YP 

3.  ov  A R/  R AY2IMAX  YPP 

4.  ENAKoiOY2  | I AY2IMAX02  Yyp 

5.  T | T AY2IMAX  YrP 

6.  n = x A YTP 
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APPENDIX  U. 

SPECIMENS  OF  HIEROGLYPHIC8.* 

1.  God;  powerful  - - .... 

2.  God  ; judge  - ■ t, ti.lt 

Li.st.sr 

4 g°m .rrr 

5.  Aoathodaemon 

6.  Phthah  ^ ^ 

7.  Ammon  - - - 49 

8P“,E 1J3S.I© 

9.  Rhea  [*1,  Netpe.  2,  Tafnel  - - * S 

€>  & • » "N 

10.  IoH - - . _ / 

11.  Thoth- 

12.  Osibis  - <S> 


13.  Arueri8  [‘Atmoo] 


* These  specimens  of  hierogljphics  were  selected  from  the  list  published  in  the 
Supplement  to  the  Encyclopadia  Britannica  (see  pistes  to  No.  Ill,  supra).  I„ 
noticc  °f  Df-  Young’s  Discoveries  in  Hieroglyphic  Literature  Carl  Otfricd 
Muller  states  in  the  Clot  ting  t-tche  Oetehrte  A ns  eigen  (1825, 2,  p.  1097),  that  “ Dr.  Young 
had  interpreted  a great  number  of  words,  written  partly  in  phonetic  and  portly  in 
ideographic  characters,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  in  which  they  were  afterwards 
explained  by  Champollion,”  and  adds  that  “ in  the  Specimens  of  Hieroglyphics  here 
repeated,  which  the  author  appended  to  the  article  Egypt  of  the  Supplement  to  the 
Encyclopadia  Britannica,  in  1819,  the  eye  is  directly  struck  with  the  characters  for 
God,  Goddess,  Phre,  Ioh,  and  Thoth,  which  are  written  exactly  in  the  same  wav  in 
Champollion’s  Pantheon/* — Ed.  7 “ 

VOL.  ML  2 A 
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14.  Isis  - - 

15.  Nephtue  - - 

16.  Buto  [*Athor] 

17.  IIorus  - - 


20.  Apis  --------- 

22.  Hyperion  [*Horus]  - - - 

23.  Cteristes  [or  Cerberus. j [*2  Anubis] 

24.  Tetrarcha  ------- 

25.  Anubis  [*Hapi.  The  Nile]  - - 

26.  Macedo  [*not  a name]  - - - 

27.  Hieracion  [’not  a name]  - - - - 

28.  Cerexochus  [*a  character  of  Anubis] 
30.  Playtypterus  [*Moui]  - - - - 
38.  Memnon  [*Amenoph  IIL]  - - - 
50.  Psammis  [*Setbi]  - - - - - 
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52.  Amasis  [*Rameses  II.]  - 
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57.  SOTERES  - --  --  --  - 

72.  Ramuneus  [*  Amasis]  - - - - 

80.  Egypt  -------- 

81.  Memphis  ------- 

83.  Greek  ------- 

84.  Country  ------- 

85.  Land  - --  --  --  -- 

87.  Temple  - --  --  ---- 

88.  Shrine  - --  --  --  - 

91.  Column  - --  --  --  - 

92.  Diadem  - --  --  --  - 

100.  Tear 

101.  Image  --------- 

102.  Statue  -------- 


trXFt.rfft 


" »©E1 


ft  A 

sfttl 


SIX 


* 

0 


aS: a. 

to 
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\ 

103.  LETTER8  - - 

108.  Life  - - - 

109.  Eternity 

110.  Immortal  - 

111.  Joy  - - - 

112.  Power 

113.  Stability  * 

114.  Established 

116.  Mighty  - 

117.  Victory  - 

118.  Fortune 

119.  Splendour 

120.  Bearing  - 

121.  Illustrious 

122.  Honour  - 


nr 

9 


A 


1 

i! 


© A 


Cl 

VL 

cn 

It 

* 
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123.  Respectable 

“ nicyT?”  riU 

125.  Rite  .... 

126.  Wob8hip  - - - 

<1* 

127.  Father  - - - 

* 

129.  Son 

¥ 

133.  Child  - - - - 

< 

(128.)  [Wife]  - - 

[Brother  ; Sister 

sw 

134.  Director  - - - 

135.  Steersman  - - 

WsA' 

137.  Kino  - - - - 



138.  Condition  - - 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

139.  Kingdom-  - - 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0*; 

& 

140.  Libation  - - ■ 

\ ,vr\ 
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142.  Priest  - - 

143.  Priesthood  - 

145.  Assembly  - 

146.  Sacred  - - 

147.  Consecrated 

148.  Give  - - - 


it  > 

§m 

© 

Tf 

% 


149.  Offer  - - 

151.  Lawful  - - 

152.  Good  - • 

153.  Bestowing  - 

154.  Munificent 

155.  Upper  ; Lower 

156.  Others  - - 

160.  Enlightening 
162.  Lovinq  - - 


m 

ft 

I: 
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164.  Set  up  - - 

165.  Prepare 

166.  In  order  that 

167.  Wherever  - 

168.  And  i 

169.  Also,  with) 

170.  Moreover 

171.  Likewise 

172.  In  - - - - 

173.  Upon,  at  - - 

174.  Over,  on 

175.  For  - - - 


a 


® $ 
Q B 


176.  By  the  - - - . - 

177.  Of,  to  - - - - 

178.  Day 

179.  Month  - - - - - 


* 


O 

n on 
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180.  Year  - - 

181.  Thoyth  - 

182.  Mechir  - 

183.  Mesore  - 

184.  First  day 

185.  Thirtieth 

186  One  - - 

187.  First  - - 

188.  Two  - - 

192.  Thrice  - 


n 

Mai 


a 


a a 


■ ■ a 


197.  Ten 


n ,n 


200.  Forty-two 
201-  A hundred 


202.  A thousand 


nnsn 

i I 

<9 


Dr.  Young’s  interpretation  of  these  hieroglyphic  groups  has,  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  been  confirmed  by  the  best  Egyptian  scholars  of  the  present  day,  but  the 
list  contains  a considerable  number  of  errors,  of  which  we  have  pointed  out  some  of 
the  most  important  by  placing  what  is  considered  the  true  reading  within  brackets, 
and  prefixing  an  asterisk.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  Egyptian  philology  is 
not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to  euable  any  one  to  assign  with  certainty  the  true  sig- 
nification of  all  the  above  characters. — Ed. 
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No.  vm. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

UPON 

HIEROGLYPHICAL  SUBJECTS. 


1. — From  Baron  von  Humboldt  to  Dr.  Young. 

MON8IEUR  ET  ILLU8TRE  AMI,  «•  13  1823. 

Lorsque,  dans  ma  derniere  lettre,  que  tres-maladroite- 
ment  j’ai  adressee  a Worthing,  je  vous  ai  remercie  de  votre 
magnifique  cadeau  et  de  l’bonneur  que  vous  avez  daigne  faire  a 
mon  nom,*  je  me  flattais  de  l’espoir  de  recevoir  de  mon  frere  le 
travail  de  M.  Spohn,  de  Leipsic,  sur  les  inscriptions  cursives. 
On  me  l’avait  promis  d’un  courrier  a l’autre,  et  c’etait  a vous, 
pere  de  toutes  les  decouvertes  qu’on  fait  sur  le  langage  myste- 
rieux  de  l’Egypte,  que  je  devais  offrir  les  essais  de  mon  compa- 
triote.  Aujourd’hui  M.  Spohn  m’ecrit  que  son  ouvrage  ne 
pourra  etre  public  que  dans  l’espace  de  deux  mois,  parcequ’il 
attend  de  M.  Raoul-Rochette  des  copies  du  manuscrit  de 
Casati,  le  meme  que  (je  vois)  vous  a donne  lieu  a des  observa- 
tions si  ingenieuses.  Vous  avez  ouvert  la  carriere  dans  une 
etude  dont  on  n’avait  pas  meme  l’idee  il  y a quinze  ans : vos 
idees  fermentent  dans  toutes  les  tetes.  C’est  un  evenement 
vraiment  miraculeux  que  de  voir  le  meme  savant  (encore  dans 
la  force  de  l'age  comme  vous.  Monsieur)  etonner  le  monde  jiar 
des  decouvertes  sur  la  lumiere  et  l’ecriture  mysterieuse  des 
hypogees.  L’ouvrage  de  M.  Champollion  doit  paraitre  dans 
quelques  semaines.  M.  de  Sacy,  qui  vous  rend,  comme  vous 
le  savez,  toutc  la  justice  que  meritent  des  travaux  couronne3 
de  tant  de  succes,  va  faire  l’annonce  de  votre  ouvrage  dans  le 
‘ Journal  des  Savans.’t  II  s’en  occupe  en  ce  moment  a la  cam- 

• This  refers  to  the  dedication  of  the  ‘ Account  of  some  Recent  Discoveries  in  Hiero- 
glyphic*,’  supra,  p.  26.r),  note. — Ed. 

f The  learned  Orientalist,  however,  did  not  render  just  ice  to  Dr.  Young.  The  dispute 
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pagne,  et  je  le  prcsse  a le  terminer.  Puissions-nous  vers  I’au- 
tomne  jouir  du  bonheur  de  vous  revoir  poor  quelques  semaines 
iei ! Quelle  jouissance  pour  M.  Laplace,  qui  ne  vivra  plus 
long-temps,  pour  M.  Arago,  et  pour  moi  que  vous  avez  honore 
de  tant  de  marques  de  bienveillance  1 Je  n’ai  pu  laisser  partir 
de  Paris  l’interessant  Sir  George  Staunton  sans  vous  donner 
ce  signe  de  vie,  et  sans  vou3  renouveler  1’hommage  de  ma 
reconnaissance.  Mon  frere  prend-  le  plus  vif  interet  a vos 
decouvertes ; il  est  d’ailleurs  tout  enfonce  dans  le  Sanscrit 
11  vient  de  publier  dans  la  ‘ Bibliotheque  Indienne’  de  Schlegel, 
un  memoire  curieux  sur  les  formes  grammaticales  des  Grecs  et 
des  Indeux. 


2. — From  Sir  W.  Gell  to  Dr.  Young. 

Naples,  July  22,  1823. 

After  having  thanked  you  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  you 
have  mentioned  me  in  your  new  publication,  which  Hamilton 
was  so  good  as  to  lend  me,  and  which,  now  I have  read  it, 
I need  not  be  so  troublesome  as  to  importune  you  to  send  it  to 
me,  I have  another  sort  of  proposition  to  make  to  you,  which 
may  perhaps  fall  in  with  your  views.  But  first  I must  say  that 
Nibby  had  said  from  the  beginning,  “ the  French  will  first 
abuse  the  hieroglyphical  discoveries,  and  after  their  establish- 
ment will  say  they  were  the  inventors and  so  it  actually  has 
happened.  You  have  not  stated  sufficiently  clearly  (in  my 
idea)  the  date  of  the  first  discoveries  you  made  in  hieroglyphics  ; 
when  the  first  paper  was  read  to  the  Antiquaries ; nor  when  the 
article  ‘Egypt,’  which  is  the  real  discovery,  to  the  public,  was 
written  or  printed.  All  the  rest  is  like  making  the  egg  stand 
on  end  when  Columbus  had  shown  them  how.* — Well,  my  pro- 

as  to  the  discovery  of  the  hieroglyphic  alphabet  had  now  become  a national  question, 
and  Baron  de  Sacy,  like  M.  Arago  (sttftra,  p.  186,  note),  sacrificed  cosmopolitism  to 
patriotism,  probably  without  requiring  to  make  any  great  effort,  for,  to  use  the  words  of 
Peisse  (Fra>jm.  dc  Philosophic,  Prcf .),  “ La  France  n’est  nullement  cosmopolite.** — Ed, 
* Chevalier  Bunsen,  in  reference  to  the  same  subject,  introduce  the  egg  of  Columbus, 
for  the  purpose  of  course  of  exalting  Champollion  at  the  expense  of  Dr.  Young.  44  The 
two  points  which  in  the  researches  of  Young  mainly  contributed  to  the  discovery  of  the 
alphabet  were,  first,  his  adoption  of  and  steadfast  adherence  to  the  principle  that  all 
Egyptian  writing  originated  in  the  hieroglyphics,  and  must  therefore  necessarily  contain 
symbolic  signs,  and  not  only  the  alphabetic  elements  which  Akerblad  had  discovered  in 
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position  is  this:  Wilkinson  threatens  to  send  me  all  his  collection 
to  overlook  and  select  for  publishing.  Now,  I am  not  half  so 

the  enchorial  character ; secondly,  his  Attempt  to  apply  that  principle  to  the  names  of  the 
kings."  (Egypt's  Place  in  Universal  History,  p.  327.)  This  is  a striking  instance  of  the 
confusion  of  thought  which  prevails  in  Chevalier  Bunsen’s  history  of  hieroglyph ical  dis- 
covery. If  there  is  any  meaning  at  all  here,  it  must  be,  that  Voung,  after  discovering 
symbolic  signs  in  the  different  kinds  of  Egyptian  writing,  attempted  to  discover  them 
also  in  the  (hieroglyphic)  names  of  the  kings.  But  this  is  a palpable  absurdity';  and  its 
the  author  is  speaking  of  the  discovery  of  the  hieroglyphic  alphabet,  he  must  surely 
intend  to  say  something  else.  It  may  possibly  be  this  : I)r.  Young,  setting  out  from 
the  principle  established  by  himself,  that  all  Egyptian  writing  was  derived  from  the 
pure  hieroglyphics,  which  he  believed  to  be  mainly  symbolic,  inferred  in  the  first  place 
that  the  enchorial  character,  which  De  Sacy,  Akerblad,  and  Champollion  considered 
exclusively  alphabetical,  likewise  contained  symbolic  signs  ; and  secondly,  by  reversing 
the  process,  he  inferred  that  as  the  enchorial  character  possessed  an  alphabet,  at  least 
for  foreign  names,  so  also  must  the  hieroglyphic,  which  Cham pollion  persisted  in  believing 
entirely  symbolic;  by  analysing  the  hieroglyphic  names  of  Ptolemy  and  Berenice  he 
was  enabled  to  verify  the  latter  conclusion.  These  two  very  important  but  |>erfectly 
distinct  discoveries  were  certaiuly  made  by  Dr.  Young,  but  we  cannot  see  for  what 
purpose  the  former  is  here  introduced  by  the  leurned  author,  unless  to  show  that 
it  is  possible  to  render  even  Egyptian  darkness  more  profound.  He  proceeds  as 
follows  : “ Champ*! lion’s  egg  of  Columbus  was  this;  discarding  all  other  methods, 
he  sought  the  key  to  the  whole  process  of  decypherment  in  the  hieroglyphics,  and  that 
to  the  decypherment  of  the  ]*honetic  signs  in  the  royal  rings ; and  by  the  discovery  of 
the  homophone  signs  he  prepared  the  way  for  the  gradual  completion  and  correction 
of  his  entire  results."— (/?*«/.)  But  this  is  exactly  the  course  adopted  long  before  by 
Young,  who  states  in  a letter  to  Silvestrc  de  Sacy,  as  early  ns  1815  (six  years  before 
Chanipollion  published  anything  on  the  subject),  that  we  could  only  hope  44  to  interpret 
the  Egyptian  manuscripts  in  general  by  means  of  the  hieroglyphics  " ( supra , p.  55)  ; 
and  in  the  article  Egypt  (supra,  pp£  156-160)  he  punted  out  the  phonetic  value  of 
a number  of  the  signs  in  the  royal  rings  years  before  Champollion  dreamt  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a hieroglyphic  alphabet : moreover,  there  is  ample  evidence  in  this  volume 
(see,  for  instance,  pp.  164,  179,  296),  that  the  latter  was  also  anticipated  by  Dr.  Young 
in  the  discovery  of  homophone  signs.  If  Champdlion,  therefore,  made  the  egg 
stand,  it  was  only,  to  use  Sir  William  Gell’s  expression,  after  Dr.  Young  had  shown 
him  the  way.  Chevalier  Bunsen  repeatedly  enlarges  on  the  superiority  of  Cham- 
pollion’s  method  to  that  of  Dr.  Young;  but  it  is  [>erfectly  clear  from  the 
above  that  Champollion  was  compelled  to  adopt  Dr.  Young’s,  after  finding  his  own 
of  no  use  during  his  ten  years’  siege  of  the  Kosetta  Stone,  at  the  end  of  which  indeed 
he  was  further  from  his  object  than  ever,  for  he  came  to  the  conclusion  in  1821,  that 
the  hieratic  as  well  as  the  hieroglyphic  character  possessed  no  phonetic  element.  At 
length  he  discovered  the  truth  in  the  article  EGYPT,  and  then,  and  not  #till 
then,  did  he  44  discard  all  other  methods,1 ’’  or,  to  use  Klaproth’s  words,  “ the  thousand 
systems  of  interpretation  which  he  tried  without  avail.”  Nevertheless,  Chevalier 
Bunsen,  immediately  nfter  having  unconsciously  nssisted  in  demonstrating  the  essential 
identity  of  Champollion’s  system  with  that  of  Y'oung,  asserts  that  44  Young’s  method 
became  completely  useless/’  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  superiority  of  Chnmpol  lion’s 
the  whole  hieroglyphic  research  now  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  latter.  In  addition  to 
what  w’e  have  just  said,  nothing  further  is  needed  in  the  way  of  refutation,  than  to 
refer  to  a former  part  of  this  volume  (supra,  p.  183,  note)  for  the  true  reason  why 
Cham|K>llion  w'as  enabled  to  outstrip  his  (unacknowledged)  master  in  the  career  of 
discovery.  But  whether  indebted  to  any  peculiar  method  or  not,  Champollion  un- 
doubtedly deserves  great  credit  for  what  he  accomplished  after  he  had  obtaiued  the  key, 
and  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  ingenuity  and  success  with  which  he  thence- 
forward puisned  his  investigations.  The  best  proof  of  the  importance  of  his  services 
to  Egyptian  philology  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  his  Grammar,  published  since 
his  death,  is  still  referred  to  by  the  best  Egyptian  scholars  as  an  indispensable  guide. 
—Ed. 
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au  fait  as  any  body  of  the  most  moderate  abilities  must  be  in 
England,  for  here  one’s  wits  are  perpetually  at  grass,  there 
being  no  provender  for  them.  Still  less  can  I know  what  is 
wanting,  in  the  fiftieth  part  of  the  degree  in  which  you  will  at 
first  sight  be  capable  of  judging  what  is  useful  and  what 
superfluous : and  I think  that  if  I examine  them  myself,  and 
then  put  them  into  your  hands,  all  the  objects  of  Mr.  Wilkinson 
will  be  much  more  effectually  obtained  with  your  comments 
than  in  any  other  possible  way,  as  his  collection  will  at  once  be 
introduced  to  all  the  Philo-Egyptians.  He  has,  I believe,  copied 
all  the  hieroglyphics  wherever  he  has  been  in  Egypt ; and  as  the 
French  hieroglyphics,  even  in  the  great  work,  are  notoriously 
false,  he  could  not  have  done  -a  more  useful  thing  for  all 
the  purposes  of  hicroglyphical  inquiry.  He  has  probably  by 
this  time  finished  his  tour  to  the  Oasis,  to  which  he  was  going 
when  I heard  from  him  last.  Please  to  let  me  know  whether 
the  idea  of  this  gives  you  pleasure  or  not.  I conclude  I shall 
be  capable  of  judging  whether  or  not  these  are  worth  sending 
to  you  when  they  arrive,  but  I cannot  doubt  that  Wilkinson, 
who  is  an  accurate  observer,  will  produce  something  new  on 
the  subject,  and  I am  sure  that  your  remarks  will  be  most 
acceptable  to  the  public.  He  says  he  does  not  mean  to  put 
bis  name  to  what  he  produces ; but  that  is  idle.  Who  is 

or  *i?,  or  s so  common  on  the 
quarries  of  the  Mons  Troicus?  W here  is  also 


from  the  said  quarries,  I think  I sent  you  ; but  on 

the  roof  of  a quarry  is 

which  perhaps  may  be  intelligible. 

With  regard  to  the  tablet  of  Abydos,  has  what  you 
have  got  three  lines  of  names : the  first  on  the  left  at 

the  top,  a fragment,  thus 


the  last  of  second 
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or  middle  line,  on  right  ; and  the  last  or  right  corner  in 


lower  line/jiJTj,  our  old  friend  the  son  of)' 


, who  is 


father  to  the  whole  line  ? Should  you  not  have  this, 

let  me  know  if  you  want  it. 

I cannot  help  thinking  your  Amasis  could  not  have  been  so 
late,  and  hope  your  objection  with  regard  to  so  many  of  his 
ancestors  beginning  with  Re,  or  even  Remesses,  will  be  over- 
ruled by  the  Plire  and  Re,  and  even  Ramesses,  being  the  titles 
of  many  of  the  kings.  The  great  statue  and  the  tomb  are 
much  in  favour  of  the  change,  and  if  you  must  have  a queen 
for  the  supposed  vocal  statue  of  the  later  Greeks,  the  views  of 
it  certainly  seem  more  like  that  of  a woman  than  a man. 

Wilkinson  says  that  near  Shendy  or  Merse  is  a Roman 
Egyptian  temple,  but  the  door-way  is  Egyptian.  That  is,  the 
repairing  is  Roman,  and  not  Greek.  He  adds  the  great 
temple  of  Ebsambul  was  dedicated  to  Aroeris,  and  the  smaller 
one  to  Athor.  I think  there  is  an  inscription  in  Greek  which 

settles  the  latter  with  j^),  as  the  sign  of  Athor.  All 

the  present  Egyptian  travellers  have  made  a strong  party 
against  Buto’s  possession  of  the  bird  cage  as  her  distinctive 
mark. 


I hear  of  two  Egyptian  stones,  full  of  hieroglyphics,  just 
arrived  here  at  the  museum  ; but  they  are  very  jealously  kept, 
and  I have  not  seen  them,  having  been  gouty  and  being  the 
great  object  of  their  fears.  They  say  they  will  publish  them 
in  the  first  fasciculus  of  the  ‘Museo  Borbonico,’  which  will 
come  out  in  about  six  years  ! Sir  Humphry  Davy  may  be 
congratulated  on  the  way  in  which  the  custodi  of  the  museum 
treat  his  memory ; as  they  relate  how  his  plan  of  unfolding 
the  papyri  totally  failed,  except  in  those  instances  where  the 
chemical  means  employed  obliterated  every  trace  of  the  writing. 
Nice  people  they  are  ; and  this  they  gravely  state  to  all 
travellers. 
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I die  to  see  Charapollion’s  ancient  kings,  though  you  don’t 
believe  in  them.  I have  hopes,  and  that  would  really  make 
Egypt  interesting. 

August  7,  1823. 

P.S.  2nd. — Mr.  Wigget  with  Wilkinson’s  hieroglyphics  is 
arrived  at  Messina,  and  is  now  going  round  Sicily,  so  that  in  a 
mouth  or  less  he  will  be  here.  Pray  write  soon,  and  tell  me 
what  seems  best  to  be  done  about  them,  the  author  being 
necessarily  absent. 


3. — From  M.  Ciiampollion  to  Dr.  Young. 

Monsieur,  Pari‘> ,c  21  Aoflt> ,823- 

Je  viens  de  recevoir,  par  l’entremise  de  MM.  Treuttel 
et  Wiirtz,  la  suite  de  votre  intercssante  collection  &' Hicro- 
glypkes • que  vous  avez  bien  voulu  me  destiner : recevez  mes 
reraereiments  de  cet  envoi.  J’ai  reconnu,  par  un  examen 
rapide  de  votre  comparaison  des  trois  textes  de  la  pierre  de 
Rosette,  que  le  travail  semblable  que  j’ai  soumis  il  y a un  an 
a l’Academie  des  Belles-Lettres,  se  rapportait  au  votre  sur  un 
tres-grand  norabre  de  points  relatifs  a la  division  et  a la  valeur 
des  groupes  de  caracteres,  tant  hicroglyphiques  que  demo- 
tiques,  mais  qu’ils  diffe'raient  essentiellement  sur  beaucoup 
d’autres,  soit  pour  la  division,  soit  surtout  pour  la  signification. 
Mon  projet  bien  arrete  est  de  ne  publier  ma  comparaison  de  ces 
trois  textes,  qui,  dans  l’etat  actuel,  n’est  qu’un  travail  tout  ma- 
teriel et  purement  preparatoire,  que  lorsque  je  pourrai  joindre 
a tous  les  groupes  demotiques  leur  lecture  en  lettres  Coptes, 
comme  nous  pouvons  deja  le  faire  pour  les  noms  propres,  soit 
Grecs,  soit  Egyptiens,  et  placer  sous  chaque  hieroglyphe  sa 

* This  work,  which  is  repeatedly  referred  to  throughout  this  volume,  was  published  in 
1823  in  a folio  vol.,  entitled  ‘Hieroglyphics  collected  by  the  Egyptian  Society.*  It 
consisted  of  a collection  of  plates  of  Egyptian  antiquities  subservient  to  the  study  of 
hieroglyph)  cal  literature,  lithographed  at  the  expend  of  about  fitly  subscribers,  but 
not  at  that  time  publicly  sold.  The  second  number,  Plates  16  to  40,  contains  nearly 
all  that  was  known  of  the  interpretation  of  the  hieroglyphics,  the  evidence  for  each 
wonl  Mug  exhibited  in  a comparative  Index.  The  work  was  entirely  carried  on  by  Dr. 
Young ; but  the  subscriptions  not  being  adequate  to  the  expenses,  it  was  afterwards 
mad«-  over  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  he  undertaking  to  continue  the  super- 
vision as  before. — E/l. 
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prononciation  s’il  est  phonetique,  et  sa  valcur  d’idee  s’il  ne  Test 
point ; car  je  persiate  plus  que  jamais  a croire,  ou  plutot  je  suia 
maintcnant  certain,  qu’une  tres  grande  partie  des  signes  em- 
ployes dans  les  inscriptions  hieratiques  et  hicrogh/phiques  de 
tous  les  ages  ne  sont  autre  chose  que  des  signes  de  ton,*  ainsi 
que  la  plus  grande  partie  de  tout  texte  Diinotitpie  ou  enchorial. 
J’ai  developpe  et  prouve,  j’osc  le  croire,  cette  assertion  dans  un 
grand  memoire  communique  a l’Academie  dans  les  mois  d’Avril, 
Mai  et  Juin  passes.  Cc  travail,  qui  formers  un  volume,  sortira 
dans  deux  mois  au  plus  tard  des  presses  de  rimprimerie  royale.t 
L’impression  en  est  deja  a moitie  executec,  et  je  m’occupe  des 
nombreuscs  gravures  qui  doivent  l’accompagner.  J’ai  discute 
dans  le  premier  chapitre  de  ce  livre  votre  systeme  de  lecture 
des  noms  propres  Ptolemee  et  Berenice,  et  celui  que  j’en  ai 
presente  moi-meme.  J’eusse  desire  eviter  ces  discussions  de 
propriete,  qui  importent  d’aillcurs  fort  peu  au  public,  qui  de- 
mande  sculement  la  lumiere,  sans  s’inquieter  de  qui  elle  lui 
vient. 

Je  joins  a cette  lettre  la  premiere  livraison  de  mon  ‘ Pan- 
theon Egyptien,’  qui  vient  de  paraitre,  ct  que  je  vous  prie 
d’agreer  ; vous  recevrez  tres-prochainement  la  suivante.  Mon 
but  en  publiant  cette  collection  est  de  discemer  les  divers  per- 
sonnages  mythiques  represcntes  sur  les  monuments  de  l’Egypte, 
de  les  distinguer  les  uns  des  autres  ; sans  pretendre  entrer 
encore  au  fond  de  leur  signification  emblematique  ou  symbo- 
lique.  C’est  simplement  unc  reconnaissance  poussee  dans  le 
labyrinthe  jusqu’ici  inextricable  de  1’Olympe  Egyptien.  Le 
reste  dependra  des  progres  veritables  que  nous  ferons  dans  le 
methode  hieroglyphique. 

Vous  pourrez  voir,  Monsieur,  que  je  pcrsiste,  comme  j’ai  eu 
l’honneur  de  vous  le  dire,  a lire  phonctiquement,  et  au  moyen 
de  l’alphabet  hieroglyphique,  dont  j’ai  donne  les  bases  dans  ma 
lettre  a M.  Dacier,  ou  je  trouve  la  lecture  d’une  foulc  de  noms 
propres  et  de  mots  Grecs,  non-seulement  les  noms  propres 

* It  is  curious  to  contrast  Champollion’s  opinions  on  this  subject  in  the  above  letter 
with  those  which  he  entertained  two  years  before,  when  he  published  his  memoir 
4 De  l’Ecriture  Hi6ratique.*  !See  note  t,  p-  74. — Ed. 

f It  was  published  in  1824  imder  the  title  of  * Prtcis  du  Systeme  Hieroglyphique 
des  Anciens  Lgj’ptiens.* — Ed. 
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Egyptiens,  mais  encore  la  plupart  des  noms  meme  des  dieux. 

Tels  sont  ceux  d’ Ammon  [||^  , ou  US.  (3X*JUt); 

#1 

OuUUtpH),  Amon-re  on  Amon-r a;  Q 
ou  (Ho*ffJUt.)»  le  Chnoumis  des  Grecs ; 

sV&  Noub  ou  Nouf,  le  Chnoub-is  ou  le 


Chnouph-is  des  Grecs ; et 


(Cth),  ladeesse  2ATH2 


de  rinscription  des  caracteres  (see  infra,  p.  372).  Ces  noms,  les 
seuls  de  cet  ordre  que.  renferme  ma  premiere  livraison,  les 
suivantes  devant  en  contenir  beaucoup  d’autres,  se  lisent  sur 
des  monuments  eleves  sous  le  regne  des  princes  de  la  XVIII" 
dynastie  Egyptienne  dontla  table  d’Abydos,  que  M.  Cailliaud  a 
copiee  et  m'a  communique,  contient,  selon  moi,  la  serie  genealo- 
gique.  J’ai  d’autant  plus  d'obligation  a vous,  Monsieur,  et  a M. 
Cailliaud,  pour  m'avoir  fait  connaitre  ce  monument,  que  M. 
Bankes,  auquel  j’en  ai  d’abord  demande  communication  par 
votre  entremise,  n’a  pas  meme  daigne  m’honorer  d’un  refus, 
quoique  toute  lettrc  merite  reponse.* 

Notre  voyageur  Franqais  a de  plus  rapporte  une  momie  du 
temps  de  la  domination  Grmco-Romaine  en  Egypte.  Le  nom 
du  defunt,  ainsi  que  celui  de  sa  mere,  Pun  Egyptien  et  l’autre 
Grec,  se  lisent  sans  difficulte,  soit  au  moyen  de  l’alpliabet  liiero- 
glyphique  annexe  a ma  lettre  a M.  Dacier,  soit  au  moyen 
de  celui  plus  etendu  que  j’ai  presente  a P Academic  il  y a 
quelques  mois,  et  avant  Parrivee  de  la  momie  a Paris.  Les 
deux  noms  qu’elle  porte  en  hieroglyphes  sout  reproduits  dans 
une  inscription  Greeque  tracee  a cote  de  la  legende  hierogly- 

A ® n 

phique.  Le  defunt  se  nomme  tters.-il  (IlTJULn),  Pittmen 
(IlETEMEN-OC  dans  l’inscription  Greeque);  et  sa  mere 

• Sec  infra,  p.  371. 
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(KAIITP-T.)  Clcojxitre : le  Grec  ne  porte  plus 

de  ce  notu  que  les  lettres  KA : 

le  reste  a peri.  Le  fond  du  cercueil  de  cette 
moraie  contient  (ce  qu’il  y a de  tout  aussi  favorable 
a la  date  que  j’ai  assignee  au  zodiaque  de  Dendera) 
un  zodiaque  commenqant  par  le  Lion  et  finissant 
par  le  Cancer. 

En  parlant  de  cette  momie  ./Egy  pto-G rccque  ou  ^Egypto- 
Romaine,  je  prendrai  la  liberte  de  vous  demander  des  copies 
exactes  des  inscriptions,  soit  hieroglyphiqucs  soit  Grecques,  que 
portent  les  mnmies  de  ce  genre  que  vous  avez  en  Angleterre, 
et  surtout  celles  de  M.  Salt.  Je  desirerais  beaueoup  savoir  si 
celle  donnee  a M.  Salt  par  M.  Grey  ne  contient  d’autre  inscrip- 
tion hieroglyphique  que  celle  que  vous  avez  publiee  dans  la 
pi.  35  des  Hieroglyphics.  II  est  inutile  de  dire  que  je  ne  ferai 
de  ces  copies  et  de  ces  renseignements  aucun  usage  public. 

Je  joins  aussi  a raa  lettre  la  copie  lithographiee  des  pro- 
tocoles de  deux  contrats  du  regne  de  Ptolemee-Epiphane,  ante- 
rieurs  a l’inscription  de  Rosette ; Pun  de  Pan  4,  et  l’autre,  je 
crois  de  Pan  8.  Iis  offrent  unc  particularite  fort  digne  de 
remarque.  Ce  sont  les  noms  propres  de  tous  les  pretres,  et  de 
toutes  les  pretresses  des  rois  et  reines  Lagides  : tous  ces  noms 
sont  Grecs,  comme  Demetrius,  Ptolemte,  Apelles,  Diogene,  Di- 
mctria,  Areia,  etc.,  etc. ; celui  meme  d’une  des  pretresses  men- 
tionnecs  dans  Pinscription  de  Rosette.  Mon  frere  imprime  un 
memoire  sur  ces  protocoles  Egyptiens,  et  se  propose  de  vous 
l’envoyer  aussitot  qu’il  paraitra. 


4.—  From  Dr.  Young  to  Sir  W.  Gell. 

My  dear  Sir,  iascpt.,  1823. 

I do  not  know  with  how  much  activity  Mr.  Hamilton’s 
agent,  Passmore  of  the  Foreign  Office,  will  have  catered  for 
his  antiquarian  appetites,  but  I desired  my  collector  to  inform 
him  that  the  second  number  of  the  collection  of  Hieroglyphics 
was  ready  for  the  subscribers,  so  that  I hope  you  may  possibly 
have  seen  it  about  this  time  ; as  I trust  you  received  the  copy 
vol.  in.  2 n 
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of  my  little  book  which  Lydia  White  undertook  to  send  you 
through  an  old  servant  of  hers : but  if  you  have  seen  the  second 
fasciculus  with  its  advertisement,  you  will  have  observed  that  it 
professes  to  be  the  last  of  the  collection  for  the  present.  It 
had  cost  me  about  100/.  a number  beyond  the  receipts,  and 
though  one  of  my  friends*  chose  to  pay  one  hundred,  and  now 
offers  to  pay  the  other,  I do  not  think  the  public  has  a right  to 
the  more  than  gratuitous  services  of  me  and  my  friends  in  any 
extra-professional  capacity : besides  that,  as  the  second  fasciculus 
contains  the  Rosetta  inscription  and  every  thing  else  that  is 
really  valuable  in  the  investigation,  I could  not  expect  to  be 
able  to  produce  anything  else  that  would  be  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  continue  the  series : and  in  the  third  place  Champollion 
is  doing  so  much  that  he  will  not  suffer  anything  of  material 
consequence  to  be  lost.  For  these  three  reasons  I have  now 
considered  my  Egyptian  studies  as  concluded ; and  you  may 
infer  from  this  statement  what  answer  I must  return  to  your 
proposal  respecting  Wilkinson’s  things  : “ that  I cannot  at  pre- 
sent attend  to  them.”  But  since  the  appearance  of  my  second 
fasciculus,  I have  had  some  negotiation  with  the  Royal  Society 
of  Literature  through  their  President,  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s, 
respecting  a continuation  of  the  collection,  which  would  afford 
an  object  highly  desirable  to  be  incorporated  with  the  hitherto 
undefined  pursuits  of  this  nascent  Society  ; and  I believe  they 
would  be  very  ready  to  undertake  the  pecuniary  cost  of  the 
thing  if  I would  undertake  to  direct  the  work  as  I have  hitherto 
done  : this  proposal  would  indeed  remove  the  first  of  my  three 
objections,  but  the  two  others  would  remain ; still  I think  it 
probable  that  I may  offer  to  do  enough  to  induce  them  to  take 
up  the  work,  and  in  this  case  Wilkinson’s  collection  would 
afford  us  some  very  valuable  materials  in  addition  to  those  which 
are  already  in  the  British  Museum  and  elsewhere.  When  the 
negotiation  is  concluded,  I shall  take  care  to  let  you  know  the 
result,  but  nothing  will  be  done  before  October.  If  you  look 
again  at  my  “ Account  of  Discoveries,”  you  will  see  that  I have 
mentioned  the  years  and  months  in  which  my  successive  papers 
were  printed  : the  article  Egypt  was  an  extension,  but  the  real 

* Mr.  Hudson  Gurney  is  probably  the  friend  here  referred  to. — Ed. 
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solution  of  the  problem  was  contained  in  the  paper  printed  in 
the  Arehseologia,  which  gives  the  division  of  the  Rosetta  In- 
scription into  the  lines  of  the  sacred  characters,  and  this  is  the 
true  groundwork  of  all  that  has  been  done : I sent  it  at  the 
time  to  Champollion,  as  I have  stated,  and  he  acknowledged  the 
receipt  of  it.  To  have  placed  more  emphasis  on  the  precise  dates 
than  I have  done,  would  have  been  to  display  more  parade  than 
the  thing  required,  or  to  have  shown  too  much  hostility  to 
Champollion,  to  whom  I would  rather  give  up  something  that 
is  my  right,  than  take  from  him  anything  that  ought  to  be  his. 
I cannot  answer  your  questions  respecting  the  Mons  Troicus : 

except  that  the  characters  beginning  with  si  must  be  a date  ; 

“ the  year  jviii  ? of  the  king . . whose  name  I cannot  ex- 
actly tell  you  : perhaps  you  have  not  copied  the  inscription  very 
carefully:  perhaps  it  was  originally  indistinct : perhaps  I might 
make  it  out  in  time  : or  perhaps  I mag.  I know  nothing  of  a 
second  tablet  of  Abydos : what  you  mention  seems  to  belong  to 
Bankes’s,  though  I have  it  not  here  (at  Tunbridge  Wells). 
The  whole  of  the  last  line  is  a repetition  of  Dr.  Eady's  name 
and  his  father’s  written  in  two  or  three  different  forms,  and 
giving  some  valuable  synonymies.  The  other  lines  Champol- 
lion says  he  can  read,  and  he  triumphs  a little  over  Bankcs,  to 
whom  he  wrote  a letter  begging  for  a copy  of  the  Tablet, 
which  Bankes  would  not  give  him,  because  he  thought  him  a 
dirty  scoundrel,  and  would  not  answer  his  letter:  but  now 
Cailliaud  has  sent  him  a perfect  copy.  I do  not  care  much 
about  the  shape  of  the  Vocal  Mernnon,  but  certainly  the  name 
on  it  is  not  that  of  a queen.  I have  no  objection  to  make  ray 
Buto  into  Athor ; but  I do  not  yet  know  of  any  evidence  that 
can  decide  the  question : I am,  however,  most  happy  to  find 
that  all  the  Egyptian  travellers  have  now  so  confident  an 
opinion  of  any  kind  upon  a subject  to  which  nobody  paid  the 
least  attention  only  ten  years  ago.  I fear  that  Davy  has 
himself  to  thank,  in  some  measure,  for  the  calumnies  of  the 
Custodi  del  Museo ; he  seems  to  me  to  have  greatly  over- 
rated the  powers  of  his  process,  and  it  followed  of  course  that 
other  people  underrated  them.  I wish  you  safe  through  your 
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survey  of  the  Campagna  without  a fever  and  without  a broken 
leg.  Sickler’s  map,  erroneous  as  it  may  be,  I found  a great 
comfort : no  doubt  yours  will  be  still  more  comfortable, 
when  it  appears.  By  the  way,  I forgot  to  say,  apropos  of  the 
Hieroglyphics,  that  I had  sent  you  a copy  of  both  parts  by 
Dodwell,  who  I suppose  will  convey  them  to  you  within  a 
twelvemonth.  I have  sometimes  sent  you  messages  in  a letter  to 
Hamilton,  and  now  I will  beg  you  to  be  the  hearer  of  my  thanks 
to  him  for  his  interesting  letter,  and  to  tell  him  any  part  of 
what  I have  been  writing  to  you,  that  you  think  may  serve  as 
a substitute  for  a more  direct  answer.  Champollion  has  sent 
me  the  first  number  of  his  Pantheon,  which  must  on  the  whole 
be  an  important  collection ; but  he  appears  to  me  to  be  much  too 
hasty  ; and  he  does  not  add  to  his  deities  enough  of  the  hiero- 
glyphics found  with  them  to  enable  one  to  judge  of  the  name 
intended  to  he  applied  to  them.  The  lady  that  he  calls  SATIS, 
for  example,  is  so  designated  from  three  hieroglyphics  which  he 
reads  2.  T .11.  ( supra,  p-  368),  but  which  I think  I have  seen  simi- 
larly combined  in  places  where  they  must  have  a very  different 
meaning.*  He  has  also  sent  me  a copy  of  the  beginning  of  two 
enchorial  deeds,  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  which  are 

• Dr.  Young  was  perfectly  correct  in  this  suspicion,  and  Champollion's  behaviour 
in  reference  to  these  characters  not  only  justifies  the  charge  ol  rashness  brought 
against  him  by  the  former,  but  shows  besides,  like  many  other  instances  which 
might  be  adduo*d,  that  Chevalier  Bunsen  must  have  taxed  his  imagination  to  the 
Utmost  when  lie  praised  Chain|>ollion  for  the  good  faith  with  which  he  conducted  his 
researches.  A stele  was  found  at  Sehele  by  M.  Ktippell,  containing  the  names  of 
various  Egyptian  divinities  in  Greek  characters;  and  the  passage  2ATEI  THI  KAI 
HP AI  shows  that  SatS  or  Satis  was  the  name  of  the  Egyptian  Hera  or  Juno:  now 
Chatn)>ollion  rushed  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  a certain  group  of  signs  often  met 
with  on  monuments,  and  sometimes  accompanied  by  the  figure  of  a goddess,  must  be 
the  hiemglyphic  name  of  Sate ; he  accordingly  entered  the  three  characters  of  which  it 
is  compos**!  in  his  phonetic  alphabet  as  1 T H or  2 T I;  and  the  above  assumption 
led  him  into  many  others  equally  hasty.  He  devotes  to  the  newly  found  djeity  three 
plates  and  thro**  articles  in  his  Pantheon,  and  building  on  a passage  in  Horajollo,  ho 
often  speaks  of  her  in  his  Letter  to  the  Due  de  Blacas  as  “dominatrice  de  Phemisphfcro 
inferieur  du  del,**  and  “ regente  et  protoctrice  de  la  region  inferieure  terrestre,”  &c.  A t 
length  he  discover*!  that  he  was  completely  w rong,  and  that  the  characters  in  question 
represented  the  name  of  the  goddess  of  Truth,  Tme.  lie  appears,  according  to 
Klaproth,  ‘ Exameu  Critique,’ p.  57,  “ n’avoir  fait  cette  decouvertc  nmlencnntreuse  que 
quand  il  etait  a la  moitie  de  rimpression  du  second  volume  de  la  nouvelle  edition  de  son 
Pricii , puisque  jusquc-14  cette  divinitc  cst  encore,  corame  dans  la  premifere,  Sate  ; 
ee  n’est  qu*A  la  page  265  qu’elle  devient  Tine,  et  elle  ganle  ce  uom  jusqu’A  ia  fin  du 
volume  (roy.  p.  267,  268,  271,  281,  295  et  429);  mais,  fiUe  de  Pincertitude,  elle 
est  <lans  les  planches  et  leur  explication  (No.  79)  la  d&wse  .Sme.”  Now  all  these 
mutations  of  name,  and  the  consequent  alterations  in  the  value  of  the  signs  in  his 
alphabet,  are  made  without  the  slightest  intimation  to  the  reader  that  any  change  has 
been  effected.  * Examen  Critique,’  pp.  55-64. — I'd. 
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extremely  valuable  and  interesting:  they  contain  some  Greek 
and  Egyptian  names  of  priests.  Cailliaud  has  brought,  be  says, 
a Grasco-Romano  Egyptian  mummy,  with  the  name  of  the 
deceased  and  that  of  his  mother  in  hieroglyphics  and  in  Greek, 
which  may  be  read  by  means  of  his  hieroglyphical  alphabet  on 
the  one  hand  into  PTMN,  while  the  Greek  on  the  other  has 
wertAMvoj,  and  into  CLEOPATRA  where  the  Greek  has 
KA...  The  bottom  of  the  sarcophagus  of  this  mummy 
contains  a zodiac,  beginning  with  Leo  and  ending  with  Cancer, 
which  he  thinks  is  equally  favourable  to  the  date  which  “ he’’ 
has  assigned  to  the  zodiac  of  Dendera. 


5. — From  Sir  W.  Gei.l  to  Dr.  Young. 


My  DEAR  Doctor,  Terracin*,  March  10,  1824. 

Who  the  deuce  can  write  to  me  from  Terracina  ? I think 
I hear  you  say  ; but  the  mystery  is  plainly  this,  that  Hamilton 
had  a method  of  sending  to  you  a few  days  ago  a certain  packet 
of  mine  from  Egypt,  and  I had  not  then  time  to  write  to  explain 
circumstances  so  fully  as  I wished  ; moreover  I had  the  gout  in 
my  hand  and  could  not  draw  out  the  real  or  supposed  months 
of  Esne,  which  before  I close  this  I will  put  in  some  part  of  this 
letter.  Wilkinson  has  sent  to  me,  and  I have  forwarded  to 
you  among  other  things,  a long  inscription  from  the  sanctuary, 
as  it  would  appear,  of  a temple  of  Aroeris  at  Kamak.  It 


appears  that  King 


is  the  dedicator,  of  whose 


name,  till  you  have  given  a sound  to  ¥***{ , I can  make  nothing 
but  Re mesh.  If  he  dedicated  so  many  things  to  a temple 


as  you  will  there  find,  such  as  captives 

tied  behind  them,  vases  of  ointments,  horses,  sheep,  long 
and  short-horned  bulls,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  and  thousands  of  goats, 
it  must  have  been  the  richest  of  temples.  It  may  have  been  a 
list  of  the  conquests  of  the  king  and  of  the  tributes  paid,  as  I 
think  Herodotus  says  Sesostris  wrote  down  a list  of  all  his 


with  their  arms 
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conquests  and  the  tributes  he  levied.  All  this  happened  in  the 
twenty-ninth  year  of  the  king,  and  continued  regularly,  at  least 
where  the  record  is  preserved,  I think  to  the  year  33  and  34. 
I think  you  will  find  it  a most  interesting  document,  and  will 
be  delighted  to  see  it.  Wilkinson  wishes  to  have  one  copy 
himself,  one  for  you,  one  for  Sir  John  St.  Aubyn,  one  for 
Hamilton,  and  one  for  your  humble  Bervant,  and  cares  nothing 
about  the  rest.  I hoj>e  and  trust  you  will  be  able  to  get  the 
things  decently  lithographised  by  the  Royal  Literary  Society, 
and  I beg  you  will  not  only  expunge  all  that  might  be  unplea- 
sant to  the  said  Society,  but  that  you  will  add  anything  to  the 
notes  (which  Wilkinson  put  together  in  a very  hurried  manner 
to  suit  the  departure  of  a messenger)  which  you  may,  and 
doubtless  will,  observe,  the  moment  you  cast  your  eyes  over 
the  sheets.  I think  you  will  find  them  quite  well  drawn  enough 
for  the  purpose ; and  that  the  hand  of  a man  like  Wilkinson 
now  long  practised  in  hieroglyphics  is  more  likely  to  give  the 
real  character  of  the  objects,  than  if  they  were  all  drawn  over 
again  to  make  the  birds  and  beasts  more  like  the  animals  they 
are  intended  for.  Please  to  judge  between  Buto  and  Atbor 
from  what  he  says,  and  make  a note  upon  it  according  to  your 
opinion,  after  having  read  his  reasons.  In  short,  pray  take  the 
trouble  to  make  the  best  you  can  of  it  before  M.  Cailliaud 
publishes  it  and  swears  he  is  the  original  inventor  of  it  all. 
For  my  part,  I cannot  help  thinking  what  I now  send  you  a 
treasure  ; and  as  Wilkinson  says  that  after  copying  sixty  large 
sheets  he  has  as  yet  done  nothing,  I expect  we  shall  have  more, 
and  still  more  valuable,  materials  before  another  year  is  past. 
You  have  perhaps  heard  that  Mr.  Bankes's  man  has  purchased 
for  a dollar  a papyrus,  on  which  a continuation  of  Homer’s 
Iliad,  after  the  burial  of  Hector,  is  clearly  written.  What  can 
this  mean  ? But  I give  it  with  my  authority,  Mr.  Wiggett, 
Wilkinson’s  friend,  just  arrived  at  Naples  from  Egypt. — 1 hope 
Messrs.  Clapperton,  Oudney,  and  Denham  will  contrive  shortly 
to  find  out  whether  the  Bahr-el-A  biad  runs  out  of  their  great 
lakes  Tzaade  or  Fittke  towards  the  east.  Instead  of  going 
on  a slave  expedition,  they  might  have  built  a boat  and 
examined  that  most  important  circumstance.  Belzoni,  who  is 
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put  on  shore  in  the  Bight  of  Benin,  near  Old  Calabar,  is  very 
likely  to  fall  in  with  and  be  intercepted  by  the  Fellati,  who 
were  attacked  by  Major  Denham  and  Co.  The  Pasha  of 
Egypt’s  expedition  seems  either  to  have  failed  or  have  been 
checked,  for  I understand  he  will  not  now  permit  Franks  to 
proceed  beyond  Assouan.  We  shall  never  have  a real  and  true 
account  of  the  obelisks  and  pyramids  at  Meroe,  near  Shendy, 
for  I am  too  infirm  to  go  there  myself,  and  the  other  people  are 
too  idle.  I had  at  one  time  fixed  on  an  expedition  to  Egypt  in 
September  next,  and  to  have  stopped  ten  days  at  Jerusalem  in 
my  way ; but  the  rich  people  of  the  party  failed,  and  betweeu 
the  Greeks  and  the  Algerines  the  Mediterranean  cannot  now  be 
traversed  in  safety  without  a large  ship,  and  consequently  a 
large  purse  ; for,  to  say  nothing  of  being  carried  into  Barbary, 
the  Greeks  scuttle  and  sink  the  whole  concern,  that  none  may 
remain  to  tell  tales.  I am  therefore  at  present  very  uncertain 
as  to  my  tour,  but  have  several  strings  to  my  bow.  In  the 
mean  time  Dr.  Watson  knows  a missionary,  Mr.  Wolff,  in 
Syria,  to  whom  we  have  written  for  an  exact  copy  of  all  that 
can  be  made  out  at  the  Nahr-el-Kelb,  whether  hieroglyphic  or 
Persepolitan.  Speaking  of  which,  has  Professor  Grotcfend, 
who  figures  so  much  in  Sir  Ker  Porter’s  Persia,  made  out  the 

If-  letters  or  not  ? He  there  talks  of  Darius  as  if  that  were 


the  king’s  real  name  in  Persian,  instead  of  Darah,  or  Darab. 
Then  there  is  another  German  Professor,  just  dead,  who  has 
found  out  a much  better  way  of  reading  hieroglyphics  than 
either  Dr.  Young  or  M.  Champollion.  I conclude  the  whole 
is  fudge ; or,  as  it  was  known  to  the  Classical  Journal  that 


some  German  said  he  understood 


jjl  long  ago,  we  should 


have  heard  more  of  it.  Dr.  Watson,  of  whom  I spoke,  is  a 
great  Oriental  scholar,  and  is  returned  from  Syria,  whither  he 
went  with  Mr.  Way  to  convert  the  Jews,  of  whom  he  met  with 
only  one,  on  a mountain,  who  said  he  thought  it  a great  piece 
of  impertinence,  and  that  he,  the  Jew,  would  set  up  another 
society  for  the  conversion  of  Mr.  Way  to  Judaism. 
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I am  now  going  to  Rome,  to  pass  three  months,  so  that  if  you 
should  be  graciously  pleased  to  tell  me  what  is  going  on  in  the 
Egyptian  and  other  learned  worlds,  you  will  do  me  a great 
kindness,  lighten  ray  darkness,  and  fill  my  pope’s  vacuum,  as 
Mrs.  Iligginbottom  says. 

Will  it  ever  be  known  what  Messrs.  Beechy  and  Co.  did  or 
did  not  see  at  Cyrene  ? Twenty  years  ago  I did  all  I could 
to  get  up  an  expedition  to  that  country,  and  once  thought 
I was  near  succeeding  with  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  at  Malta, 
under  pretence  of  sending  the  Bey  of  Deme  to  his  government. 
Pray  observe,  in  Wilkinson’s  papers,  the  good  king 
with  two  fathers  — rather  a misfortune,  unless  the 
fathers  can  be  shown  to  be  synonymous,  or  one  of  them 
a name  or  titles  given  after  death. 


I have  here  sent  you  all  the  moons  of  Esne,  out  of  which  you 
will  discover  that  some  may  be  duplicates,  and  perhaps  some 
have  adjuncts  which  do  not  belong  to  them.  I have  met 
with  Dr.  Wilson  here  at  Rome,  who  has  been  all  over  the 
world,  and  seems  to  know  well  what  he  has  seen.  He  swears 
Professor  Grotefend  has  really  made  out  the  Persepolitan 
characters. 

Rome,  March  25. 

I have  got  from  Dodwell  the  beautiful  plates  you  sent  me, 
which  I wish  had  been  more  explained.  The  Rosetta  inscrip- 
tion too,  translated,  is  delightful. 
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6. — From  Sir  W.  Gell  to  Dr.  Young. 

My  DEAR  DOCTOR,  Rome,  6 June,  1824. 

It  is  past  twelve  at  night,  but  I must  write  you  a line 
to  show  you  the  wickedness  of  the  Egyptian  Society  in  coming 
to  an  end  when  there  is  such  a mass  of  most  curious  and  inter- 
esting matter  just  coming  to  hand,  instead  of  copying  those 
abominable  falsities  which  abound  in  the  great  French  work. 
I send  you  a work  of  Wilkinson’s,  which  gives  an  account  of 
the  Roman  works  and  quarries  of  granite  and  porphyry,  near  the 
Red  Sea,  with  their  stations,  roads,  pillars  ready  cut,  &c.,  &c.,  &c., 
all  which,  with  the  inscriptions,  is  new  and  interesting  matter. 
Nobody  has  ever  done  so  much  for  hieroglyphics  in  the  country. 
You  will  find  one  or  more  inscriptions  in  the  two  characters, 
which  will  be  of  great  use.  In  short,  I think  you  cannot  but 
be  pleased  at  seeing  what  a stock  of  ancient  lore  I send  you, 
and  perhaps  you  will  set  the  Society  again  a-foot.  If  not, 
stir  up  your  Royal  Literaries,  who  cannot  reject  a thing  so 
curious  to  the  world,  when  the  author  desires  no  profit, 
and  only  wishes  to  see  his  things  lithographised.  You  will 
observe  a very  curious  physiognomy  of  the  Memnon 
and  his  family — his  gods,  his  goddesses,  and  his  blacks— 
in  the  sacred  boat  in  one  of  the  plates.  You  have  all 
the  detail  of  Abousambul  and  both  temples.  In  short, 
you  will  find  most  of  what  you  have  been  desiring  to  see  for 
some  years.  You  are  hereby  authorized  to  cut  out  and  put  in 
whatever  you  think  fit ; particularly  as  there  are  some  state- 
ments which  are  incorrect,  such  as  the  dissertation  about 
Epiphanes,  &c.,  &c.  If  you  should  find  the  poverty  of  the 
booksellers  such  that  all  cannot  be  undertaken,  perhaps  some 
one  would  execute  the  most  interesting  plates.  In  short,  if  you 
will  do  the  best  you  can,  and  at  all  events  take  care  of  the 
drawings  and  manuscript,  you  will  oblige  me  and  the  hiero- 
glyphic world.  You  will  see  that  where  it  was  necessary 
Wilkinson  has  taken  pains  to  give  the  faces  and  figures  accu- 
rately. 
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7. — From  M.  Letronne  to  Dr.  Young. 

Monsieur,  P*ri*,  le  11  Juin,  1824. 

Mon  ami  M.  Arago  in ’a  communique,  il  y a quelques 
jours,  un  passage  d’une  de  vos  lettres  oil,  en  parlant  de  ma 
derniere  brochure  sur  les  representations  zodiacales  des  anciens, 
vous  temoignez  le  regret  de  ce  que  je  n’aie  pas  cite  une  opinion 
de  vous  qui  est  analogue  a celle  que  j’ai  developpee  dans  cette 
opuscule.  Vous  y attribuez  ce  silence  de  ma  part  a quelque 
disposition  peu  bienveillante  envers  vous. 

Les  teiuoignages  d’amitie  que  nous  nous  sommes  donnes 
mutuellement,  la  haute  estime  que  j’ai  toujours  professee 
publiquement  et  dans  mes  relations  privees  pour  vos  lumieres 
et  vos  profoudes  connaissances,  auraient  du,  je  pense,  vous 
fairc  hesiter  dans  une  telle  opinion,  et  vous  faire  attendre  uu 
eclaircissement  que  je  me  serais  empresse  de  vous  donner. 

Je  commence  par  declarer  que  j’ignorais  completement  que 
vous  eussiez  donne  des  zodiaques  Egyptians  une  explication 
scmblable  a la  mienne.  N’ayant  pas  sous  les  yeux  votre 
article  ‘ Egypt  ’ dans  l’Encyelopedie,  et  ne  pouvant  me  le  pro- 
curer, je  ne  puis  verifier  si  c’est  la  que  vous  en  avez  parle.  II 
me  reste  toutefois  dans  la  memoire,  que  vous  y avez  approuve 
et  corrobore  l’explication  de  Visconti,  qui  pensait  que  lc  signc 
initial  du  zodiaquc  ctait  relatif  a l’annee  vague,  mais  je  ne  me 
souviens  pas  que  vous  ayez  dit  autre  chose.  Si  vous  avez 
euseigne  ailleurs  une  opinion  differcntc,  vcuillez  me  le  faire 
connaitre,  et  indiquer  precisement  l’ouvrage  oil  je  pourrais  le 
trouver : je  reparerai  a la  premiere  occasion  l’omission  que  j’ai 
faite. 

Au  reste,  il  faut  s’entendre  sur  ce  qui  earacterise  une 
opinion : la  mienne  ne  consiste  pas  a avoir  avance  coniine 
d’autres,  que  les  zodiaques  Egyptiens  pourraient  bien  n’etre 
qu’  astrologitjv.es.  Si  je  me  fusse  arrete  la,  je  n’aurais  pas  fort 
avance  la  question  : en  effet,  il  n’y  a qu’un  tres-petit  nombre 
de  conjectures  a former  sur  l’objet  de  tels  monumens  ; car  ils 
sont  necessairement  ou  astronomiques,  ou  astrohgitjues,  ou  reli- 
gieux , ou  sgmbolitjues ; quand  on  a epuise  ces  quatrc  conjec- 
tures, on  n’a  encore  rien  dit.  Dupuis  est  le  premier  qui  leur 
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ait  souptjonne  un  but  astrologi? ue ; cettc  conjecture  a cte  remise 
en  avant,  simplemcnt  comrae  une  possibility  par  S.  Martin  ct 
l’abbe  Hulma ; mais  elle  est  demeuree  tout-a-fait  sterile. 
L’idee  fondamentale  developpee  dans  mon  opuscule  a un  tout 
autre  caractere ; et  vraisemblablement  je  n’y  aurais  pas  ete 
conduit,  sans  l’heureux  hasard  qui  nous  a fait  connaitre  la 
momie  de  Petemenon.  J’ose  avancer  que  les  consequences 
que  j’en  ai  deduites : 1°.  de  l’existence  du  zodiaque  dans  cette 
momie  ; 2°.  de  son  epoque  bien  determines  par  l’inscription ; 
3°.  de  son  objet;  4°.  de  son  rapport  avec  les  zodiaques  de 
Dendera;  5°.  de  la  date  recente  des  quatre  autres  zodiaques; 
6°.  enfin,  de  l'histoire  des  idees  astrologiques  depuis  l’epoque 
voisine  de  l’ere  vulgaire,  et  de  la  date  egalement  recente  des 
autres  representations  zodiacalcs  des  anciens ; que  ces  conse- 
quences, dis-je,  sont  entierement  nouvelles,  et  qu’il  n’y  a trace 
nulle  part  du  systeme  general  d'idees  auxquelles  elles  con- 
duisent. 

Voila  du  moins  ce  que  je  pense ; si  je  me  trompe  e’est  de 
bonne  foi  et  je  suis  pret  a reconnaitre  mon  erreur.  Comrae  je 
suis  occupe  a remanier  ce  sujet,  pour  une  seconde  edition  qui 
nc  sc  fera  pas  attendre,  je  me  ferais  un  devoir,  et  j’ajoutc  un 
grand  plaisir,  de  citer  tout  ce  que  vous  avez  ecrit  sur  cc  sujet, 
si  vous  me  faites  la  grace  de  me  l’indiquer. 

Permettez-moi,  Monsieur,  de  vous  assurer  que  vous  vous 
etes  trompe  beaucoup  sur  ma  manicre  de  voir  en  toutes  ces 
choses.  Jamais  les  discussions  litteraires  dont  je  suis  temoin 
n’alterent  mes  sentimens  pour  les  personnes.  Quant  aux  ques- 
tions d’interet,  ou,  si  Ton  veut,  <T ortjueil  national,  elles  me  sont 
completement  indifferentes : que  la  verite  se  decouvre,  il  n’im- 
porte  par  qui,  je  m’en  applaudis  sincerement,  et  j’en  profite  de 
quelque  part  qu’elle  vienne.  Le  merite,  partout  oil  il  se 
trouve,  a mon  sincere  hommage ; et  pour  reconnaitre  le  votre 
je  n’ai  pas  besoin  de  savoir  si  vous  etes  Franqais  ou  Anglais.* 

* Letronne,  who  was  a very  estimable  man,  may  have  been  sincere  in  making  these 
professions,  but  he  certainly  hail  not  the  courage  to  act  always  in  accordance  with 
them;  for  in  his  brief  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  hieroglyphic  alphabet  (Rc- 
chcrches  pour  serrir  a PHistoire  de  P Egypt e.  Introduction,  p.  xxx.),  he  makes  no  re- 
ference whatever  to  Dr.  Young,  whether  from  fear  of  displeasing  Champollion,  or 
oftending  the  national  vanity  of  his  countrymen.  He  speaks  ot  Champollion  as 
the  sole  discoverer,  taking  credit  however  to  himself  for  having  made  a suggestion 
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Borne  a la  carriere  dc  l’antiquite,  je  nc  suis  qu’un  tres-faible 
appreciates  de  toutes  vos  autres  facultes  brillantes ; mais 
Arago  vous  dira  que  nous  parlons  souvent  de  vos  ouvrages  et 
de  vos  decouvertes,  et  que  nous  prenons  part  a vos  succes  avec 
autant  de  plaisir  que  si  vous  appartenieZ'  a notre  nation.  Tels 
sont  mes  sentimens,  et  il  s’ecoulera  du  temps  avant  que  Ton 
m’en  voie  changer. 

Un  dernier  mot  sur  un  passage  de  votre  derniere  lettre.  Vous 
citez  comme  une  preuve  de  la  partiality  des  philologues  de 
Paris,  ce  que  M.  Raoul  Rochette  a dit  dernierement  du  MS. 
de  M.  Grey  ; et  vous  semblez  voir  parmi  nous  une  espece  de 
coalition  philologique  prete  a entamer  une  guerre  nationale. 
En  verite  il  n’y  a rien  de  tout  cela.  Ce  que  vous  appelez 
de  la  partialite  est  tout  simplement  oubli  et  inadvertence. 
M.  Raoul  Rochette,  au  moment  oil  il  a ecrit,  aura  perdu  de  vue 
le  fait  relatif  au  MS.  de  M.  Grey ; autrement  il  se  serait  plu  a 
vous  rendre  justice  : j’en  suis  pleinement  convaincu. 

Je  desire  que  ces  eclaircissemens  puissent  dissiper  les  doutcs 
quo  vous  avez  conqus  sur  mes  dispositions  a votre  egard ; et  je 
souhaitc  d’apprendre  par  un  mot  de  vous  que  vous  eontinuez 
de  croire  aux  sentimens  de  haute  estime,  &c. 


8- — From  Dr.  Young  to  M.  Letronne. 


Je  vous  remercie  beaucoup,  Monsieur,  de  la  peine  que  vous 
vous  etes  donnee  pour  me  convaincre  que  j’avais  tort  de  sup- 
poser  la  possibilite  d’une  alteration  de  votre  amitie  pour  moi. 
Quant  aux  zodiaques  je  supposais  que  vous  connaissiez  bien 
mon  article  sur  l’Egypte,  et  que,  dans  toute  probabilite,  vous 
n’auriez  pas  oublie  1’explication  que  j’avais  donnee  du  symbole 
de  la  generation  d’un  cote  du  plafond,  et  de  la  naissancc  de  la 
personne  nommee  de  l’autre  cote,  avec  l’intcrvention  des  270, 


which  led  his  friend  to  the  discovery  (see  note,  p.  293).  Notwithstanding  this  he 
dedicated  his  work  to  Young  as  well  as  Champollion,  giving  precedence  to  the  name 
of  the  former,  j)<?rhaps  os  a sort  of  atonement  for  his  injustice.  But  even  this  he 
did  at  sonic  risk,  for,  according  to  Klaproth,  the  linking  together  of  Dr.  Young’s  name 
with  ChampolUon’s  in  that  order  gave  mortal  offence  to  the  latter  (see  note  f,  p. 
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designant  les  jours  de  la  graviditc  dc  la  mere.  A Denderah 
le  nom  de  la  nouvelle  mariee  est  Isis,  et  dans  ce  cas  le  plafond 
est  proprement  mythologique,  ailleurs  je  le  considere  comme 
simplement  allegorique.  Vous  avez  ajoute  des  preuves  tres 
heureuses  et  tres  frappantes  que  cette  allegorie  etait  astrolo- 
gique,  et  je  suis  charme  d’cntendre  que  vous  allez  republier 
votre  ouvrage.  Quant  a M.  Raoul-Rochette,  si  c’est  un  oubli 
c’est  un  oubli  tres  extraordinaire.  J’avais  annonce  ma  de- 
couverte  casuellc  avec  tant  de  parade  et  de  rejouissement 
presquc  enfantin  que  je  pouvais  avoir  pcur  qu’on  ne  se  mo- 
quat  de  ma  simplicity,  mais  il  ne  m’est  jamais  venu  dans 
l’esprit  qu’on  put  faire  honneur  a un  autre  de  cette  petite 
bonne  fortune  litteraire,  quoique  je  ne  la  dusse  qu’au  liasard ; 
car  certainement  si  M.  Grey  vous  avait  montre  son  manuscrit 
vous  l’auriez  lu  sans  beaucoup  de  difficulte,  et  apres  cela 
M.  Champollion  aurait  reconnu  les  trois  noms  de  ses  tcmoins, 
quoiqu’il  les  ait  ecrits  un  peu  moins  exacteinent  que  je  n’avais 
fait  en  parlant  du  mcme  texte  enchorial  de  l’inscription  dc 
Rosette. 

J’avais  copie  l'inscription  sur  la  caisse  de  Tphoutoc  avec 
quelque  soin  ; ellc  est  en  partie  effacee,  et  j’ai  donne  une 
double  leqon  d’une  des  dates,  comme  vous  pouvez  voir  sur  la 
planche  dans  la  Bibliothequc  du  Roi. 


9. — From  M.  Kosegaiiten  to  Dr.  Young. 

Monsieur,  Jena  en  Saxe,  le  28  Jaillet,  1824. 

Vous  devrez  m’accorder  pardon  de  ce  que,  quoiqu’in- 
connu  a vous,  je  viens  vous  importuner.  J’ai  lu  avec  grand 
interet  et  admiration  les  ecrits  que  vous  avez  publics  rela- 
tivement  a l’explication  des  ecritures  anciennes  Egyptiennes, 
c’est-a-dire  vos  lettres  dans  le  Museum  Criticum,  et  votre 
‘ Account  of  some  recent  Discoveries  ' & c.  C’est  certainement 
a vous  que  l’Europe  doit  les  premiers  renseignemens  sure  par 
rapport  a ce  sujet  aussi  nouveau  qu’interessant ; et  c’est  surtout 
dans  votre  ‘ Account,'  que  vous  avez  communique  d’importantes 
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pieces  de  ce  genre  de  litterature.  Je  desirerais  vivement  de 
voir  le  texte  enchorial  des  pieces  que  vous  avez  traduites  dans 
\' Account;  c'cst-a-dire,  du  papyrus,  dont  vous  avez  requ  la 
copie  de  Paris,  traduit  dans  V Account,  pag.  1 2 ; et  des  trois 
contrats,  qui  appartiennent  a votre  ami  M.  Grey,  traduits 
pag.  76,  80,  83.  Ne  voudriez-vous  pas  avoir  l’extreme  com- 
plaisance de  m’envoyer  une  copie  du  texte  enchorial  de  ces 
pieces ? Aussi  vous  faites  mention  dune  copie  lithographiee 
qui  devait  se  faire  de  ces  pieces : si  celle-ci  a paru  peut-etre 
vous  pourriez  avoir  la  bontc  de  m en  faire  parvenir  une  copie 
ou  un  exemplaire.  Aussi  vous  m’obligeriez  infiniment  si 
vous  voulez  me  communiquer  tous  les  signes  numeriques 
cnchorials. 


10. — From  Dr.  Young  to  Sir  W.  Gei.i.. 

My  dear  Gell, 

As  you  wish  me  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson’s packet,  I see  no  reason  for  any  further  delay  in  complying 
with  your  request,  though  it  will  be  a month  or  two  before  I shall 
be  able  to  look  at  it.  I see  no  reason  why  the  whole  or  the  best 
part  of  Mr.  Wilkinson’s  drawings  should  not  become  part  of  the 
Hieroglyphics,  continued  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature : 

I have  finally  undertaken  to  direct  the  continuation,  and  they 
have  authorised  me  to  use  my  own  discretion  in  the  selection  of 
materials.  What  you  before  sent  me  of  Wilkinson  will  make 
the  first  five  plates,  which  Scharf  is  executing : a man  whom 
1 before  employed  has  already  done  the  sixth,  which  is  a Greek 
MS.  of  the  year  326,  brought  over  by  Sir  A.  Edmonstone, 
containing  a manumission  of  some  slaves,  in  the  seventh  Con- 
sulship of  Constantine  and  third  of  Constantius  Caesar.  The 
seal  I gave  to  Leake  for  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society,  to 
insert  in  their  Transactions  ; but  when  these  Transactions  will  be 
published,  or  in  what  form,  I cannot  say,  and  I really  cannot 
undertake  to  make  myself  responsible  for  the  admission  or 
exclusion  of  any  discussions  which  Mr.  Wilkinson  or  any  other 
ingenious  antiquary  may  have  thought  right  to  introduce.  If 
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my  engagements  permitted  me  to  enter  fully  into  the  examination 
of  the  documents,  something  more  original  would  be  expected  of 
me  ; and  without  such  an  examination  I have  no  right  to  become 
a Procrustes.  On  the  other  hand  I dare  say  Mr.  Wilkinson 
would  not  like  that  his  drawings  should  appear  without  any  of 
the  explanations  which  he  has  annexed  to  them  ; and  the  plan 
of  the  collection  of  Hieroglyphics  is  to  admit  nothing  but 
original  documents  into  the  series  : the  only  exception  that  1 have 
made  being  the  interlinear  translation  of  the  Rosetta  Stone, 
which  I think  I had  a right  to  consider  as  a singular  case  of 
some  importance.  You  will  therefore  oblige  me  by  telling  me 
how  far  I am  authorized  to  select  such  of  Mr.  Wilkinson's 
drawings  as  I may  think  the  most  important  for  Scliarf  to 
lithographize  as  a part  of  the  collection,  leaving  the  text  for 
future  consideration. — Perhaps  a bookseller  might  be  found  to 
undertake  the  publication  of  the  whole  in  a form  more  agreeable 
to  Mr.  Wilkinson.  By  the  middle  of  October  I shall  probably 
be  in  town  and  can  ascertain  this  point ; and  by  that  time  I 
hope  to  get  your  answer. 


11. — From  Baron  von  Humboldt  to  Dr.  Young. 

A Tegel,  prea  tie  Berlin, 

Monsieur,  « 24  Aoflt,  1825. 

Je  profite  du  depart  de  M.  Struve,  docteur  en  m tide- 
cine,  pour  Londres,  pour  me  rappeler  a votre  souvenir,  et  vous 
dire  combien  j’ai  etc  charme  dc  voir  par  vos  ‘ Discoveries ' 
avcc  quel  zele  vous  continuez  a c’tendre  vos  deeouvertcs  sur  la 
langue  et  l’alphabet  des  anciens  Egyptiens.  Vous  vous  sou- 
viendrez,  Monsieur,  que  pendant  mon  sejour  a Londres  j’etais 
entierement  ctranger  a ce  genre  d’etudes.  J’ai  etudie  depuis 
avec  soin  la  langue  Copte,  et  me  suis  occupe  du  dechiflrement 
des  hieroglyphes  sans  la  pretention  d’y  faire  moi-memc  des 
deeouvertcs,  mais  simplcment  pour  savoir  les  votres  et  celles  de 
M.  Champollion. 

L’alphabet  demotique  a trouve  mainteuant  un  interprete 
de  qui  vous  avez  deja  entendu  parler,  Monsieur,  et  qui  a ete 
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ravi  trop  tot  a la  litterature.  Je  veux  parler  de  M.  Spohn,  de 
Leipzig.  Lc  premier  volume  de  son  ouvrage  vient  de  |>araitrc. 
C’cst  le  Professeur  Seyffarth  qui  puklie  cet  ouvrage  posthume 
d’apres  les  papiers  de  Spohn.  Le  volume  qui  vient  de  paraitre 
renfcrme  le  texte  Egyptien,  ecrit  en  lettres  Latines,  de  l’inscrip- 
tion  de  Hosette  et  de  plusicurs  autres  testes  Egyptiens,  avec  une 
version  litterale  en  Latin.  Vousvoyez  par  la  que  Spohn  a ete, 
ou  a cru  etre,  on  possession  de  l’alphabet  demotique.  Ce- 
pendant  le  premier  volume  qui  a paru  4 present  ne  renferme 
pas  encore  cet  alphabet.  Quant  a la  traduction  il  faut  avouer 
que  Spohn  est  restc  incertain  sur  le  sens  precis  de  plusieurs  mots, 
et  qu’il  y en  a merae  un  bon  nombre  dont  il  n’a  pas  ose  determiner 
la  signification.  Le  premier  volume  ne  renferme  pas  assez  de 
materiaux  pour  pouvoir  porter  un  jugement  definitif  de  l’ouvrage ; 
mais  a juger  de  ce  que  j’ai  pu  examiner  de  ce  volume,  et  par 
la  connaissance  que  j'ai  de  l’erudition  solide  et  du  caractere  de 
Spohn,  je  crois  que  sa  decouverte  est  veritable.  Je  dis  decou- 
verte,  en  autant  qu’il  a donne  la  prononciation  de  textes 
entiers  ecrits  en  langue  demotique.  Car  d’ailleurs  je  n’ai 
pas  encore  pu  comparer  sa  fa<;on  de  lire  les  mots  que  vous, 
Monsieur,  avez  dechiffre  longtenips  avant  lui.  Cette  compa- 
raison  est  trop  penible  avant  que  M.  Seyffarth  n’ait  donne 
l’alphabet  de  Spohn.  M.  Champollion  n’a  presque  rien  sur 
des  textes  demotiques,  si  vous  exceptez  cet  alphabet  meme  qu’il 
ajoute  a l’alphabet  bieroglyphique,  mais  dont  il  n’a  donne  que 
tres  peu  duplications  dans  son  ouvrage.  Ce  qui  est  sur  e’est 
que  Spohn  n’avait  point  profite  de  scs  travaux,  qu’il  connais- 
sait  a peine.  Je  ne  sais  pas  precisement  s’il  a eu  une  con- 
naissance speciale  des  votres.  On  ne  pourra  porter  un  juge- 
ment solide  sur  tout  cela  que  lorsque  la  publication  de  ses 
ouvrages  aura  etc  faite  en  entier. 


12. — From  Dr.  Young  to  Baron  von  Humboldt. 

My  DEAR  Sir,  London,  22  Sept,  >825. 

I have  to  thank  you  for  the  favour  of  your  letter  sent 
me  by  Mr.  Struve:  I have  delayed  making  this  acknowledg- 
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raent,  until  I could  return  you  some  answer  on  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Spohn,  whose  posthumous  work  you  mention  as  having 
engaged  your  attention.  We  might  suppose  it  to  be  almost 
impossible  that  a man  possessed  of  any  talents  should  spend 
some  years  of  his  life  in  a field  of  literature  not  wholly  barren, 
without  obtaining  some  few  fruits  of  his  labour,  which  had 
escaped  the  researches  of  others ; but  I have  looked  in  vain  for 
anyone  addition  tawhat  even  Mr.  Akerblad  had  made  out, 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  that  can  justify  the  pomp  and 
ceremony  with  which  Professor  Seyffarth’s  Prodromus  is  issued 
into  the  world. 

. The  most  satisfactory  evidence  on  this  subject  is  that  of  the 
papyrus  of  Casati,  which  I discovered  to  he  the  original  of  Mr. 
Grey’s  Greek  antigraph,  a little  after  I had  printed,  and  dis- 
tributed among  a few  friends,  my  attempt  to  translate  some 
parts  of  the  original,  which  appeared  in  the  Philosophical 
Journal  for  January,  1823.  You  will  find  in  it  Nebonenc/ia* 
as  a proper  name,  twice  over ; Apollonius,  Antimachus,  and 
Antigenes : the  three  last  having  been  read  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  by  Champollion.  There  is  also  a phrase,  et  liberis 
ejus,  hominibus  ejus,  frequently  repeated. 

Of  these,  Professor  Spohn  has  made  out  the  letters  nebonen, 
and  etplonies,  without  marking  them  as  proper  names  ; and  he 
has  put  down  Antimaus  and  Antigenes  as  a part  of  his  trans- 
lation : but  he  has  not  attempted  any  explanation  of  the  phrase, 
which  is  repeatedly  rendered  in  the  antigraph,  with  his  children 
and  all  his  family,  nor  lias  he  rightly  translated  a single  word 
besides,  after  the  preamble,  which  is  not  in  the  Greek. 

With  respect  to  his  mode  of  reading  the  words,  by  an 
alphabet,  which,  the  newspapers  tell  us,  is  like  the  Armenian, 
this  manuscript  affords  an  undeniable  criterion  of  its  accuracy,  as 
it  consists  almost  entirely  of  proper  names,  originally  Egyptian, 
not  one  of  which  has  been  read  by  Professor  Spohn  in  any  way 
at  all  approaching  to  the  truth.  For  example,  instead  of  Maesis 
Mirsios,  he  gives  us  Eumolme  Nnelleme ; for  Peteutemis 
Arsiesios,  Ischre  pepo  eepo  nenee ; and  for  Petearpocrates 
Ilori,  Nearschneoe  hne.  If  his  Egyptian  dedication  to  the 
King  of  Saxony  is  equally  happy  with  these  specimens,  it  may 
vol.  hi.  2 c 
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happen  to  pass  current  in  the  other  world  for  an  address  to 
Sesostris  or  to  Osiris  himself,  or  for  a confession  of  faith  in  all 
the  gods  and  goddesses  of  Ombos  and  of  Tentyra  ; and  thus 
to  have  procured  him  admission  into  the  blessed  communion  of 
those  deified  Egyptian  kings,  who  are  occasionally  represented, 
according  to  Mr.  Bankes’s  drawings,  as  offering  sacrifices  to 
themselves. 


13- — From  M.  Kosegarten  to  Dr.  Young. 

MONSIEUR,  Greifswald  en  Pomeranie,  le  12  Ddcembre,  1825. 

Je  vous  fais  mes  remercimens  les  plus  sinceres  pour  vos 
Hieroglyphics.  C’est  un  present  aussi  beau  par  sa  rarete  quc  par 
son  contenu,  et  dont  j’ai  tire  deja  grand  profit  pour  mes 
etudes  Egyptienncs.  Lorsque  je  fis  imprimer  ici  mes  Be- 
merkungen  je  n’avais  pas  vos  Hieroglyphics;  car  si  je  les 
avais  eus,  vous  sentez  bien  que  j’aurois  parle  autrement  sur 
beaucoup  de  points.  Dans  le  printemps  de  cette  annee  je  fis 
imprimer  dans  le  journal  Hermes,  1824,  je  crois  numero  XXII., 
un  rapport  sur  vos  travaux  pour  l’explication  des  ecritures 
Egyptiennes,  et  sur  ceux  de  M.  Champollion.  Je  pense  avoir 
rendu  dans  ce  rapport  quelque  justice  a vos  merites,  quoiqu’ 
alors  je  n’eusse  pas  encore  vos  Hieroglyphics.  Mais  apres  avoir 
requ  cet  ouvrage,  j’ai  publie  une  critique  de  l’ouvrage  de 
MM.  Spohn  et  Seyffarth,  a Leipzig,  sur  les  ecritures  Egyp- 
tiennes, dans  la  Gazette  Litteraire  de  Halle,  1825,  numeros 
159,  160,  161.  Dans  cette  critique  j’ai  tache  de  sauver  vos 
droits  par  rapport  a l’explication  de  l’ecriture  enchoriale,  et  de 
montrer  que  M.  Spohn  n’a  rien  dit  de  vrai,  que  vous  n’ayiez 
dit  et  lu  avant  lui,  et  que  M.  Spohn  n’a  ajoute  a cela  qu’une 
masse  d’erreurs.  M.  Spohn  avoit  requ  une  copie  du  papyrus 
Casati,  et  avoit  essaye  de  le  traduire ; il  n’a  rien  compris  de 
ce  qui  est  ecrit  dans  ce  papyrus,  excepte  quelques  noms  et 
titres  dans  le  preambule.  M.  Spohn  aussi  fait  une  traduction 
de  l’inscription  de  Rosette,  qui  est  tres-diffe'rente  de  la  votre, 
et  qui,  a mon  avis,  fourmille  d’erreurs.  Neanmoins  M. 
Seyffarth  parle  des  travaux  de  feu  son  ami  Spohn  qu'il  con- 
tinue, avec  la  plus  extravagante  flatterie. 
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Maintenant  je  vais  publier  un  ouvrage  sur  l'ecriture  encho- 
riale  et  les  papyrus  de  Berlin,  accorapagne  de  fuc-similes  litho- 
graphies et  en  bois.  Dans  cet  ouvrage  un  de  mes  premiers 
soins  sera  de  dire  que  vous  etes  celui  qui  le  premier  a publie 
dcs  notions  exactes  sur  les  lettres  enchoriales  et  le  contenu  des 
contrats  Egyptiens.  J’aurai  le  plaisir  de  vous  en  envoyer  un 
exeraplaire  aussitot  que  le  premier  cahier  gera  acheve.  J’y 
joindrai  aussi  le  fac-simile  complet  du  papyrus  de  Berlin, 
numero  36.  Vous  verrez  comme  il  differe  quelquefois  un 
peu  du  papyrus  Casati,  et  combien  j’en  peux  expliquer  en 
detail.  La  date,  ) Lvj  doit  etre  traduite  ainsi ; car 

18  | Athyr. 

t;/  est  18  dans  les  jours  de  mois,  aussi  dans  l’inscription 
de  Rosette  et  le  papyrus  de  Grey.  Dans  la  douzieme  ligne  du 
papyrus  Casati  le  jour  n’est  pas  marque ; il  y a simplement  le 

mois  VP  WK  Athyr.  Dans  l’antigraphe  il  y a j yj_ , qui  doit 
etre  lu  in,  18 ; car  le  kappa  est  ecrit  de  cctte  faqon  k- 
Le  papyrus  de  Berlin  est  souvent  6erit  plus  lisiblement  que 
celui  de  Casati.  Vous  avez  eu  bien  raison  de  publier  vos 
documens  aussitot  que  possible,  sans  vous  en  laisser  ddtourner 
par  la  crainte  de  commettre  quelques  fautes.  Les  fautes  ne 
peuvent  jamais  etre  tiviuies  entierement,  surtout  dans  des  ma- 
tiercs  aussi  neuves  et  obscures  que  celles-ci.  De  commettre 
quelques  fautes  ce  n’est  pas  la  ce  qui  detruit  tout  le  merite 
d’un  travail.  M.  Muller  a Gbttingen,  homme  assez  hautain, 
juge  des  travaux  sur  les  ecritures  Egyptiennes  sans  en  entendre 
la  moindre  des  choses,  et  il  a eu  bien  tort  de  parler  de  vous 
de  telle  maniere.*  Au  reste  ce  n’est  rien  d’extraordinaire  chez 
nous  que  d’entendre  sur  ces  recherches  Egyptiennes  les  plus 

• This  refers  to  a short  review  of  Dr.  Young’s  Account  of  Recent  Discoveries  in 
Ilierogh/phical  Literature,  written  by  the  celebrated  author  of  * The  Dorians/ 
in  the  G Ottingische  Gelehrte  Anzeigen  for  1825,  2,  p.  1097,  in  which  Mtiller  charges 
Dr.  Young  with  inaccuracy  in  his  translation  of  the  Greek  papyrus  of  Anastasy, 
although  he  does  not  point  out  a single  instance.  On  the  other  hand  he  vindicates 
Dr.  Young’s  claim  to  priority  in  hieroglyphieal  discovery.  **  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
ho  attained  by  his  own  researches  to  the  discovery  of  the  phonetic  hieroglyphs  in  foreign 
names,  and  acquainted  the  public  with  it  at  least  before  Champollion.  Besides,  he  de- 
cyphered  a great  number  of  words,  some  of  them  written  phonetically  and  others 
ideographical! y,  and  these  were  afterwards  interpreted  exactly  in  the  same  way  by 
Champollion.*  It  appears  that  Muller  did  not  know  of  the  existence  of  Champol- 
lion’s  Grenoble  Memoir  (see  supra,  p.  157,  note),  otherwise  he  could  have  spoken 
with  absolute  certainty  of  Dr.  Young’s  priority  in  the  actual  discovery,  as  well  as  in 
the  publication  of  the  hieroglyphic  alphabet. — £d, 
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sots  raisonnemens ; lcs  uns  pretendent  pouvoir  lire  tout  corarae 
MM.  Spohn  et  Seyffarth  ; ils  ne  sont  cn  erabarras  par  rapport 
a la  prononciation  d’aucun  mot,  et  ils  creent  de  cette  maniere 
etonnante  une  langue  Egyptienne  tout-a-fait  surprenante  ; les 
autres  ne  veulent  rien  croire  de  ce  qu’on  a lu  avec  surete.  M. 
Spohn  a aussi  de  grands  amis  chez  nous,  et  on  a meme  voulu 
me  faire  defense  de  rien  dire  contre  lui,  ou  contre  son  disciple 
Seyffarth.  Quant  a M.  Muller,  il  a deja  lui-meme  essuye  des 
attaques  des  plus  violentes  par  rapport  a son'savoir  Grec.  Je 
consacrerai  encore  dans  la  Gazette  Litteraire  de  Halle  un  article 
a 1’annonce  de  vos  Hieroglyphics.  Dans  la  ligne  dix-sept  du 
papyrus  Casati  je  ne  comprends  pas  plus  que  vous,  et  je  crois 
qu’il  se  passera  encore  du  temps  avant  que  nous  soyons  en  etat 
de  dechiffrer  completement  les  textes  enchorials.  C’est  la  con- 
naissance  de  la  langue  qui  fait  le  plus  de  difficulty.  Vous 
devriez  tacher  d’obtenir  d’Egypte  autant  de  papyrus  que  pos- 
sibles, parceque  ce  n’est  qu’a  l’aide  des  traductions  Grecques 
et  des  comparaisons  que  l’on  peut  faire  quelques  progres  surs. 

J’ai  joint  lcs  accens  a l’antigraphc,  parcequ’en  Allemagne 
on  oroit  que  pour  donner  un  textc  Grec  completement  il  faut  y 
mettre  les  accens.  Je  crois  aussi  qu’il  faut  lire  rut  AioanaXtut 
rm  ij.tyx'Knt ; mais  j’aimerois  bicn  savoir  quel  est  le  groupe 
enchorial  qui  repond  a Aioua-oXir,  pag.  17.  Je  le  trouve  aussi 
probable,  que  le  \oytvonevuv  se  rapporte  plutot  aux  Cholchytes. 
Le  papyrus  de  Berlin  a aussi  la  liste  des  temoins  sur  le  dos, 
comme  j’ai  remarque  depuis,  mais  ecrite  tres  illisiblement.  Je 
ne  1’avois  pas  remarque  d’abord,  parceque  les  papyrus  de 
Berlin  sont  colles  sur  des  planches  et  cntre  des  vers.  Il  me 
semble  que  vous  allez  un  peu  trop  loin,  en  considerant  comme 
ennemi  chacun  qui  se  sert  du  nom  demotique,  au  lieu  d’encho- 
rial.  On  peut  reconnaitre  la  priorite  de  vos  decouvertes  par 
rapport  a cette  ecriture,  et  cependant  croire  que  demotique  soit 
un  nom  plus  commode  et  plus  expressif.  Columbus  jouit  de 
la  gloire  de  sa  decouverte  quoique  le  pays  ne  porte  pas  son 
nom.  Au  reste,  pour  moi,  je  n’ai  rien  contre  la  denomination 
enchoriale,  et  j'ai  deja  observe,  dans  le  Bemerkungen,  ce  qui 
peut  principalemcnt  recommander  cette  denomination. 

Si  peut-etre  vous  avez  decouvert  le  groupe  qui  repond  a 
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AiottoXis-,  ct  que  vous  vouliez  me  communiquer  votre  opinion 
la  dessus,  je  vous  en  serois  extremement  oblige,  et  vous  pouvez 
etre  sur  que  tout  ce  que  je  tiens  de  vous  sera  aussi  public  par 
moi  comme  venant  de  vous.  Dans  le  papyrus  de  Berlin,  les 
groupes  qui  repondent  a “Cholchyte  de  Diospolis  la  grande”  sont 
ecrits  tres  clairement,  et  reviennent  trois  fois,  de  cette  faqon-ci : 


Ce  sont  clairement  quatre  mots.  Le  troisieme  a quelque 
resemblance  avec  le  mot  “ tombeau,”  et  le  second  avec  le 
mot  “ temple,”  dans  l’inscription  de  Rosette.  Mais  neanmoins 
il  se  peut  bien  qu’ici  ce  sont  d’autres  mots.  Cepeudant  il  me 
semble  tres  vraisemblable  qu'un  de  ces  groupes  doit  signifier 
Cholchyte,  un  autre  Diospolis,  et  un  autre  grand. 


14. — From  Chevalier  San  Quintino  to  Dr.  Young. 

Monsieur  le  Docteur,  Turin,  20  Avi-n,  i826. 

Pour  vous  prouver  et  le  plaisir  que  j’aurais  a vous  obliger 
cn  quelque  maniere  et  la  haute  estime  que  je  vous  professe,  j’ai 
tire  moi-meme  deux  ou  trois  caiques  dc  nos  papyrus  encho- 
riques,  avec  toute  la  diligence  dont  j’ai  ete  capable.  Vous  les 
recevrez  avec  cette  lettre  par  mon  ami  le  Chevalier  d’Aglie, 
frere  du  ministre  de  mon  roi  a la  cour  de  St.-James,  qui  vient 
passer  quelques  semaines  a Londres.  De  ces  papyrus  il  nous 
en  reste  encore  huit  a dix  que  peu-a-peu  je  copierai  aussi : 
mais  nous  n’en  avons  pas  avec  des  registres  en  Grec.  Je  desire 
que  ces  tresors  puissent  entre  vos  mains  reussir  de  quelque 
utilite  au  progres  de  la  science.  Pour  ce  qui  est  de  notre  stele 
trigraminatique,  ni  le  professeur  Peyron,  qui  a re'ussi  a lire 
assez  bien  la  partie  qui  reste  encore  du  texte  Grec,  ni  M. 
Champollion,  qui  l’a  essaye  plusieurs  fois,  n’ont  pas  reussi  a 
copier  un  scul  mot  du  texte  enchorique.  A peine  y voit-on 
encore  quelques  lettres  eparses  qa  et  la  parmi  les  restes  des 
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signes  hieroglyphiques  sur  lesquels  lea  caract'eres  enchoriqnes 
out  ete  graves  posterieurement  en  palirapseste.  J’en  ai  parle 
dans  une  note  de  mon  memoire  snr  notre  momie  de  Petemenophis. 
Hier  encore  j’ai  voulu  examiner  ce  stele  malheureux,  et  je  me 
suis  coovaincu  de  plus  en  plus  que  ce  precieux  monument  est 
desormais  tout-a-fait  perdu  pour  la  science.  Ne  regrettez  done 
pas,  Monsieur,  que  M.  Mompurgo  n’ait  pas  voulu  vous  obliger 
lorsque  vous  futes  a Livorno. 

Si  dans  mes  ecrits  je  ne  vous  ai  pas  rendu  toute  la  justice 
que  j’aurnis  du,  vous  ne  devez  l’attribuer  qu’a  la  privation 
presque  totale  dans  laquelle  nous  vivons  en  Italie  des  produc- 
tions Anglaises.  Comme  vous  savez,  votre  langue  est  tres  peu 
connue  parmi  nous,  et  nos  libraires  n’ont  aucune  correspondance 
directs  avec  l’Angleterre,  a cause  du  haut  prix  de  vos  livres. 
Nous  sommes  au  contraire  inonde  de  tout  ce  qu’on  puhlie  en 
France,  et  on  ne  voit  ici  que  par  les  yeux  des  Franqais.  II 
n’est  done  pas  etonnant  si  je  n'ai  jamais  eu  connaissance  de 
votre  ArchMogie  ;*  et  e’est  meme  par  le  plus  grand  des  hasards 
que  j'eus  le  bonheur  de  connaitre  vos  Discoveries,  a Genes, 
chez  la  Comtesse  de  Westmoreland,  en  1824.  J’ai  voulu  les 
faire  connaitre  tout  de  suite  a notre  Academie  des  Sciences,  en 
faisant  droit  a votre  cause,  mais  ma  voix  fut  etouffee  par  les 
deux  ou  trois  partisans  que  M.  Champollion  a dans  1’ Academie 
meme,  et  qui  s’occupent  de  ces  etudes.  Mr.  Young  n'a  jamais 
repondu,  dit-on,  aux  observations  que  Champollion  lui  a adres- 
secs  dans  le  premier  chapitre  de  son  Systemc,  surtout  sur  la 
distinction  entre  les  simples  lettres  alphabetiques  et  les  signes 
des  syllabes.  J’ai  ete  contrcdit  par  eux,  et  par  l’effet  de  leurs 
intrigues  mon  Memoire  n’a  pas  ete  passe  pour  l’impression. 
Je  n’ai  plus  voulu  assister  depuis  lors  aux  seances  acade- 
miques ; car  j’aime  tout  autant  la  verite  et  la  bonne  amitie, 
que  je  deteste  l’esprit  de  parti.  J’ai  pourtant  deja  repare  en 
partie  mon  injustice  en  euvoyant  a la  Hi  vista  Inciclopedica  de 
Naples  un  extrait  de  ce  que  vous  avez  bien  voulu  m’observer 
la-dessus  daus  votre  derniere  lettre.  Et  comme  je  me  propose 
de  donner  dans  quelques  uns  de  nos  journaux  une  analyse  du 


* Chevalier  San  Quintino  here  refers  to  Dr.  Young’s  contribution  to  the  Archceo- 
logio,  which  forms  Art.  No.  I.  of  this  volume. — Ed. 
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dernier  ouvrage  do  Mr.  Salt,  quo  mon  jeunc  ami  le  savant 
Mr.  Talbot  Fox  vient  de  me  porter  de  Londres,  je  saisirai  cette 
occasion  pour  y repetcr  encore  lea  meraes  choses.  En  Italie  on 
ne  vous  rend  pas  assez  justice  parcequ’on  ne  vous  connatt, 
Monsieur,  que  par  les  ouvragea  dca  Franqais,  et  surtout  de 
M.  Champollion,  qui,  en  me  parlant  un  jour  de  son  voyage 
d’Angleterre,  et  du  Musee  Britannique,  me  disait  que  les 
Anglais  sont  des  barbares.  Ce  savant  illustre  est  maintenant  a 
Livorno,  pour  cxpedier  en  France  la  belle  collection  de  Mr. 
Salt,  que  les  Anglais  n’ont  pas  voulu.  Je  l’avais  proposee  a 
mon  gouvernement ; nous  l’aurions  eue  pour  200,000  francs. 
La  France  en  paye  250,000  francs  ; quoiqu’ellc  ne  vaille  pas 
le  cinquieme  de  la  notre,  meme  privee  du  sanctuaine  monolite 
qui  en  faisait  j>artie,  et  que  nous  avons  paye,  bien  qu’ensuite 
M.  Drovetti  crut  de  sa  convenance  de  le  regaler  a la  France 
sans  nous  rien  dire.  Et  cette  liberalite,  malgre  mes  reclama- 
tions, n’a  pas  trouve  de  difficult^  a etre  ensuite  approuvee  ici 
par  notre  ministre,  qui  ne  s’entend  pas  plus  des  monumens  de 
1’Egypte  que  des  pagodes  de  la  Chine  et  du  Japon.  La  collec- 
tion de  Mr.  Salt  est  assez  riche  en  bronzes,  en  petits  ouvrages 
tenant  aux  arts,  mais  elle  est  infiniment  au-dessous  de  la  notre 
en  grandes  statues ; notre  seul  admirable  Sesostris  vaut  le 
Memnon-Amenophis,  le  Sabacon  et  le  Sesostris  meme,  de  la 
collection  achetee  par  la  France.  J’y  ai  remarqu^  une  vingtaine 
de  scarabees  montes  en  bagues,  en  or  ou  en  argent ; mais  ils 
peuvent  etre  l’ouvrage  des  temps  posterieurs  : l'annee  demiere 
on  en  a trouve  un  aussi  monte'  dans  une  fouille  faite  en 
Piemont.  Les  manuscrits  ou  inscriptions  en  Grec  y sont  au 
nombre  de  vingt  a trente,  mais  aucune  n’a  boh  texte  ou  traduc- 
tion en  Egyptien.  Le  professeur  Peyron,  qui  a fait  une  course 
ces  jours  derniers  avec  Champollion  a Livorno,  les  a toutes 
copiees,  et  peut-etre  nous  les  donnera-t-il  traduites  et  illus trees, 
avec  les  treize  papyrus  Grecs  de  notre  musee  qu’il  nous  fait 
attendre  depuis  deux  ans.  11  est  capable  de  le  faire  parfaite- 
ment.  II  me  parait  de  vous  avoir  deja  envoye  le  premier  Saggio 
qu’il  en  a presente  a l’Acaderaie  il  y a deux  ans.  En  tout  cas 
il  existe  dans  le  volume  vingt-neuf  ou  trente  de  ses  Actes  Aca- 
demiques.  Quelques  papyrus  enchoriques  ont  des  registres  en 
Grec,  mais  je  n’ai  eu  le  terns  que  de  les  voir  a la  hate. 
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15. — From  Sir  W.  Gell  to  Dr.  Young. 

My  DEAR  Doctor,  Naples,  August  5, 1826. 

Even  though  you  had  uot  written  to  me  as  you  have 
been  so  kind  to  do  by  Professor  Buckland,  1 should  about  this 
time  have  been  tempted  to  address  you,  being  somewhat 
anxious  to  hear  the  fate  of  the  Wilkinsonian  hieroglyphics. 
Dr.  Buckland  has  been  in  Sicily  all  the  time  I was  at  Rome, 
and  now  I am  come  here  he  goes  to  Rome,  so  that  I can  be  of 
no  use  to  him  except  what  can  be  done  in  two  days,  and  in  giving 
him  letters  to  help  him  on  the  Latin  road  which  he  intends  to 
follow  to  the  holy  city.  He  tells  me  my  brother  gave  him  a 
rhinoceros,  which  ought  to  establish  my  claims  to  his  protection. 
I am  quite  delighted  with  his  enthusiasm  and  intelligence. 
There  is  not  a word  too  much  in  the  review,  and  I thank  you 
for  sending  it ; as  to  Salt’s  claims  to  originality,  they  were  only 
fit  to  set  up  in  the  region  of  Ilumbugia,  for  I myself  have 
sent  to  Egypt  all  the  inventions  of  yourself  and  Champollion  as 
fast  as  they  came  out,  and  particularly  wrote  four  years  ago  or 
thereabouts  to  advise  Salt  not  to  publish  a Pantheon  which  he 
talked  about,  because  all  his  new  knowledge  had  been  printed 
long  before  in  Europe,  and  moreover  I doubt  whether  anything 
printed  existed  that  I had  not  sent  to  Wilkinson.  I understand 
from  Mr.  Scoles  the  architect,  that  Salt  went  crazy  on  the 
subject  of  hit  own  inventions,  and  told  them  all  that  you  and 
Champollion  knew  nothing  about  it,  and  that  he  was  the 
only  real  discoverer.  Wherever  Champollion  had  not 
published  Salt  is  generally  wrong,  which  corroborates  the 
proof  of  his  having  seen  what  was 
printed : Nectanebus  or  Nekthanebph, 
for  instance. 

I am  not  aware  whether  you  have  any  communication  with 
Champollion,  but  we  have  just  had  him  in  full  swing  at  Rome, 
where  he  was  preceded  about  ten  days  by  Mr.  Professor  Seyffarth, 
his  antagonist.  Seyffarth  is  a very  nice  gentlemanly  sort  of  a 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  as  we  had  several  meetings  under  the 
auspices  of  o Conde  de  Funchal,  ne  black-eyed  Susan  in 
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England,  to  decide  on  the  accuracy  of  certain  drawings  of  the 
obelises  at  Rome,  I had  very  good  opportunities  of  examining 
him  medically.  When  in  company  he  allowed  that  some  of 
Champollion’s  names  were  probably  right  (this,  however,  he 
denied  when  he  was  quite  alone  to  Dodwell).  I tried  him  with 
names,  i.  e.  with  prenoms,  and  when  he  knew  what  Champollion 
had  called  the  other  shields,  for  instance,  Raroesses  VI.  or  Sesos- 


tris,  he  said  made  Li  the  letter  at,-  that  is  also 

at,  that  is  O and  ^ , making  Shesos  or  Sesos  for  Scsostris. 
I tried  him  with  Thothmosis,  which  he  did  not  remember,  so 


N SH  O.  I then  tried  him  with  Ame- 

O 


he  made  it 


nopliis  Memnon,  which  he  did  know,  and  he  said  ul 

were  the  letters  MEM.  But  when  I tried  him  with  those 
he  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  fresh  from  Egypt,  he  could 
do  nothing,  though  he  had  his  great  quarto  book  full  of  plates 
in  his  hand.  1 then  took  the  liberty  of  asking  where  he  got 
his  Phoenician  alphabet,  as  I had  not  seen  any  monuments 
containing  the  like,  and  he  said  he  got  it  at  Wirtemberg. 

CD  <20 

He  says  is  Cham  or  Egypt,  and  no  Osiris.  I showed 

him  ',  which  he  said  was  only  [I],  another  cy  with  an 

ornament,  not  knowing  that  now  we  have  seen  a hundred 
keys  of  brass  of  that  shape  (probably  to  lock  up  the  treasure 

)•  As  to  ^ it  is  not  a bit  of  Ptbali,  but  hoa  = vivens, 

« -7  y^ish  • 

as  is  _ . or  Vivens.  Don’t  be  astonished  that  □ is 

U*  Is,s 

sometimes  cy  and  yet  enters  into  the  composition  of  hoa,  because 
it  might  equally  be  an  X,  a Q,  or  a T,  if  placed  near  some 
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other  figures.  The  only  decent  invention  of  his  that  I could 
discover  was  this,  which  if  reversed 
might  answer  some  good  purpose  ; 
now  reversing  the  case  it  might  be 
possible  that  a succession  of  bad 
draughtsmen  might  corrupt  hiero- 
glyphic into  his  Phoenician,  but 
not  the  contrary.  Well,  I had 
settled  in  my  own  mind  that  the 
said  Mr.  Sighpoop  was  crazy  when 
Charapollion  came,  and  I proposed 
that  they  should  fight  with  two 
obelises  for  swords,  and  the  labrum 
of  Monte  Cavallo  for  a shield.  They  met  at  Italinsky’s,  and 
Nibby,  who  owned  the  influence  of  the  great  quarto  very 
powerfully,  says  Italinsky  was  on  the  side  of  Sighpoop,  but  all 
the  spectators  say  the  contrary,  and  I met  them  next  day  at  the 
French  minister's.  Champollion  asked  him  into  what  language 
he  translated  his  hieroglyphics,  to  which  he  said  “ Coptic.” 
Then  says  Champollion,  “ I will  not  say  there  is  no  sentence, 
but  there  is  no  word  of  Coptic  in  your  translation.”  “ Oh,” 
says  Seyffarth,  “ it  is  a more  ancient  Coptic  than  that  of  the 
books.”  C.  “Where  did  you  learn  it?”  S.  “ In  the  Rosetta 
inscription.”  C.  “In  the  two  lines  you  have  published?” 
S.  “Yes.”  C.  “Then  give  me  leave  to  say  that  as  you  have 
published  them  they  are  so  falsely  copied  that  they  give  no  idea 
of  the  real  figures,  and  that  no  ten  figures  together  are  correct. 
Moreover,  the  name  you  have  chosen  is  the  one  ill  written  in 

the  original,  and  wants  the  (all  which  is  true).  The  fact 

is,  Seyffarth  knows  nothing  of  the  monuments  and  never  saw  any. 
lie  answered  nothing,  and  told  Nibby  he  thought  it  was  better 
to  be  silent,  as  Champollion  was  so  violent,  which  I understand 
he  was  not.  All  I can  say  is,  that  even  the  Germans  did  not 
support  him,  and  that  as  all  his  figures  may  mean  any  letter  of 
the  alphabet  according  to  their  jxjsition,  if  his  scheme  be  true  it 
cannot  be  worth  learning.  In  one  point,  however,  he  had  the 
advantage,  Champollion  having  attacked  the  word  A.c^O'ffl 


O R O P a king. 


Phoenician. 


■ vn4-! 

■ w u 
. 2 (,  1 <1 
• Zb  en  hieroglyphic. 


demotic. 


hieratic. 


4 


hieratic. 


hieroglyphic. 
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for  “ a year,”  which  we  found  in  La  Croze,  and  Sighpoop  says 
is  in  Isaiah,  but  even  this  Champollion  swore  was  a mistake  of 
the  copy.  It  is  a wretched  thing  that  there  is  no  good  diction- 
ary. Seyffarth  has  invented  a whole  language  and  Champollion 
many  words  for  which  no  printed  authority  can  be  found,  as, 


for  instance,  Nitocris  with  the  sign  of  the  goddess  Neit, 

and  the  word  OKR,  victory,  corresponding  with  the  victorious 
Minerva  of  Eratosthenes  (I  think).  I have  already  written  to 
Hamilton  on  the  subject  of  a map  of  the  Holy  Land,  the  geo- 
graphy of  which  is  really  in  so  deplorable  a state  that  it  is 
impossible  to  read  the  Old  Testament  satisfactorily,  and  as  I 
have  this  summer  finished  my  map  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome  I should  really,  though  absolutely  legless,  like  to  under- 
take it  before  I die. 

We  expect  Champollion  and  Seyffarth  here  soon,  for  they  had 
agreed  to  come  here  together.  I dare  say  you  have  observed 
how  well  Hermapion  agrees  with  the  pyratnidion  of  the  obelise 
of  Monte  Citorio.  I am  quite  astonished  to  find  how  Cham- 
pollion  has  progressed,  as  the  Americans  say,  this  year,  in 
applying  the  Coptic  words  to  the  figures.  He  was  wrong  about 
Sate,  as  he  owns.  That  girl  is  Sme  or  Smet,  the  goddess  of 
truth  ; and  among  twenty  other  proofs  a judge’s  C\  tomb  has 
been  found  with  the  goddess  hung  round  his  ft?  neck.  I 
am  in  great  anxiety  to  know  whether  in  line  5 of  liZ  the  Ro- 


setta  stone  the  signs 


exist  or  not,  in  “ the  gods  give  vic- 


tory, life,  strength,”  &c.,  thus  (j 

pollion  swears  by  for  strength,  and  says  means  strong 

among  the  strong,  and  which  certainly  he  makes  come  in 
beautifully,  as  ^ , uja.  fortis,  xfx%t,  and  among 

the  chiefs  or  brave.  But  it  is  all  founded  on  what  at  present 
exists  in  no  engraved  copy  of  the  stone.  Do  send  somebody  to 
look  at  the  stone  if  you  have  any  compassion  for  my  weakness. 
Wilkinson’s  name  is  J.  G.  Wilkinson.  I long  to  see  his 


which  Cham- 
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things  in  print  and  to  send  some  of  them  to  him — they  are 
worth  all  the  hieroglyphics  in  the  French  work. 


16. — From  Dr.  Young  to  Sir  W.  Gell. 

London,  9,  Park  Square,  Portland  Place, 

My  dear  Gell,  2 1826. 

I was  quite  amazed  at  the  coolness  with  which 
you  ask  me  to  send  a person  to  look  at  the  Rosetta  stone,  when 
you  had  my  own  plates  in  your  portfolio.  I went  however 
yesterday,  to  satisfy  your  incredulity,  and  I assure  you  that  my 
copy  of  line  V.  is  perfectly  correct,  and  that  there  is  no  trace  of 
M.  Champollion’s  “ strong  among  the  strong  ” between  the 
two  characters  where  you  introduce  it.  You  must  have  misun- 
derstood him,  for  he  has,  or  had,  a very  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  true  state  of  the  inscription. 

As  to  my  friend  SeyfFarth,  he  is  really  a most  delectable 
creature.  When  he  published  Spohn’s  discoveries,  the  words 
which  ought  to  be  Maesis,  Mirsios,  or  some  such  thing,  I think 
he  reads  “ Ischre  Pepo  Nepo  Neleme  and  I pointed  this  out 
in  Braude's  Journal,*  in  a few  lines  addressed  to  Wilhelm  von 
Humboldt.  The  Gottingen  Anzeigen  had  found  the  same  flaw 
before,  from  the  copy  of  Grey’s  Antigraph,  which  I had  sent 
there.  His  Cliemi  for  Osiris  is  equally  admirable  ; and  though 
he  ought  to  have  known  that  Champollion  agrees  with  me 
in  this  word,  and  that  if  we  are  right  he  must  be  wrong,  he 
addressed  to  me  a few  months  ago  a very  humble  petition  to  be 
admitted  as  the  third  in  our  illustrious  triumvirate ! I must 
give  you  his  own  words : — 

“Quemadmodutn  Roma  ita  Aigyptus  quoque  suos  habuit 

triumviros Laudes  ASgyptiacorum  longe  superant  laudes 

Romanorum,  nec  dubito  quin  si  historia  Augustum,  Lepidura, 
Antonium  oblivioni  tradiderit  eorum  nomen  vivat  et  vigeat,  qui 
bona  Aigyptiaca  dudum  quassita  in  vitam  usumque  houiinum 
reduxerunt.  Tu,  V.  E.,  ex  tribus  es  illis,  quorum  memoriam 
nulla  actas,  nulla  obscura  oblivio  deleat.  Spohnio  enim  b. 
tibique  et  Champollioni  contigit  quod  frustra  quaesiverunt  tot 

* Supra,  p.  385. 
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nationes,  tot  specula,  aj)erire  aditum  ad  scripta  yEgyptiorum. 
Spohnius. . . .obiit. . . .quo  facto.  . . accidit  ut  nescio  quo  fnto 
protinus  atque  invitus  in  vestram  societatem,  adhuc  superstitem 
et  salvam  triumviratus  partem,  recipiendus  essem.  Non  decet 
virum  honestum  armis  expetere  principatum  et  societatem 
principum,  quare  ante  omnia  vestra  et  quidem  sua  imprimis 
suffragia  roganda  habeo.” 

As  for  bis  A.ct^COO'tTI  it  may  be  Coptic,  but  I have  no 
access  to  a manuscript  of  Daniel,  and  it  has  never  been  printed : 

but  it  does  not  help  us  in  reading  the  at  the  beginning 

of  all  the  deeds.  By  the  way  there  are  some  Egyptian  papyri 
in  Greek  stuck  up  in  the  Vatican,  in  a small  ante-rooin,  which 
we  ought  to  have : I observed  the  word  KX-npomnoi  in  one  of 
them : would  not  they  give  us  a copy  in  return  for  the  Hiero- 
glyphics, of  which  Mr.  Stewart  is  to  take  them  the  third  number? 
but  Dodwell  can  keep  it  back  for  you  to  look  over  before 
he  presents  it.  The  principal  part  is  copied  from  Wilkinson’s 
drawings,  and  they  will  be  enough  to  fill  eight  or  ten  more 
numbers ; but  I do  not  find  that  his  notes  are  considered  as  in 
a fit  state  to  print.  Leake  has  been  looking  them  over  on  the 
part  of  the  II.  S.  L.,  and  thinks  them  scarcely  admissible  in 
their  present  state : that  is  the  former  cahier  relating  to  the 
first  six  plates  of  this  fasciculus. 

I wish  I could  do  anything  to  promote  your  views  of  a 
crusade  to  the  Holy  Land ; but  I have  no  notion  by  whom 
such  a thing  could  be  taken  up.  The  Royal  Society  of  Lite- 
rature ought  to  do  it  if  they  had  funds  and  if  anything  were 
to  be  got  by  it,  either  in  money  or  in  members,  I dare  say  they 
would  not  object.  But  Hamilton  knows  more  of  them  than 
I do. 

In  Nitocris,  I have  fancied  the  latter  part  of  the  word  might 
be  related  to  ocy  6"po  Neith,  oschschro-is  — ..  Did  I 

tell  you  my  reading  of  si  y , which  I well  knew  means  price? 

I think  it  must  be  fl'o'ffJT  ; as  j ut  is  certainly 'the  beginning 
of  (SaJTHp-  The  Germans  had  read  “ talents,”  in  the  Greek 
registries,  and  I find  — j—  jn  the  corresponding  enchorial. 
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My  best  hopes  now  are  in  their  endorsements,  if  the  jealous 
fools  at  Paris  and  elsewhere  would  have  the  courage  to  make 
them  public. 

I am  glad  you  like  Buckland.  He  is  certainly  a very  inter- 
esting person,  though  I do  not  know  him  intimately.  There  is, 

I think,  some  ingenuity  in  Seyffarth’s  t0  from  which  I 
have  sometimes  written  ses,  from  OjHcy,  a.  pair.  I am  still 
a little  sceptical  about  PTAH,  having  so  completely  satisfied 
myself  that  the  corresponding  part  of  the  enchorial  nTA.g_,JULei 
is  found  in  “ father-loving  ” and  “ brother-loving and  for  the 
present  I am  contented  to  leave  the  thing  in  suspense.  It  is, 

I acknowledge,  marvellous  that  should  never  be  found  as 

the  name  of  a deity  ; but  I thought  I had  once  found  it  in 
some  plates  which  Dodwell  lent  me : time  will  show.  I sup- 
pose if  I keep  four  copies  of  Wilkinson’s  plates  for  him,  it  will 
be  sufficient.  Pray  ask  him  what  I shall  do  with  them. 

Nitocris  may  also  be  for  Neith-clior-is  jcop  is  “ strong," 
and  probably  “ victorious.”  oKp  can  scarcely  be  a word 
any  where. 


17. — From  Dr.  Young  to  Count  Pollon. 

My  DEAR  Sir,  Park  Square,  20  Dec.  1 826. 

Considering  the  readiness  which  you  can  bear  witness 
that  I have  always  shown,  to  comply  with  any  wish  of  your 
countrymen,  to  obtain  information  respecting  the  progress  of 
literature  and  of  science  in  this  country,  I confess  that  I did 
expect  to  have  been  generally  treated  by  them  with  indulgence 
rather  than  with  severity  ; and  I am  quite  sure  that  you  were 
as  fully  persuaded  as  myself,  that  they  would  have  justified 
this  expectation.  I am  not,  however,  about  to  enter  a protest 
with  the  public  on  the  occasion  ; I wish  only  to  explain  a few 
particular  circumstances  which  appear  to  liave  been  mistaken  ; 
and  to  make  some  admissions  which  my  friends  may  think  due 
from  me  to  my  opponents : for  opponents,  it  seems,  I have  ; 
and  I cannot  help  feeling  that  the  learned  and  ingenious  Mr. 
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Pevron  is  one  of  them  ; at  least,  such  is  the  unavoidable  im- 
pression that  is  produced  by  the  manner  in  which  he  has  pointed 
out  several  imperfections  in  my  attempts  to  illustrate  the  anti- 
quities of  Egypt,  which  further  documents  only  have  enabled 
him  and  others  to  correct. 

In  his  essay,  read  the  27th  May,  1824,  he  says  of  my  attempt 
to  obtain  a cast  of  Drovetti’s  pillar,  then  lying  unnoticed  at 
Leghorn,  “ sebbene  allegasse  i diritti  del  suo  sapere,  dicendo 
essere  lui  il  solo  uomo  vivente,  chepotesse  compiutamente  apprezzare 
il  valore  di  tal  monumento Now  this  passage,  printed  as  it  is 
in  italics,  has  the  manifest  tendency  to  accuse  me  of  a degree 
of  presumption  which  its  author  thought  unwarrantable ; and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  his  readers  will  have  been 
easily  influenced  by  such  an  insinuation. 

I must  however  observe,  that  as  a perfect  stranger,  writing, 
as  I did,  without  introduction,  to  a merchant,  not  conversant 
with  literature  or  with  literary  men,  it  was  necessary  to  say 
something  that  should  make  my  correspondence  worthy  of  his 
notice ; and  with  regard  to  the  truth  of  the  fact,  it  would  have 
been  a little  more  candid  if  M.  l’eyron  had  stated  his  own 
belief  whether  I was  or  was  not  at  that  time  “ the  only  person 
living  that  could  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  the  object  in 
question.” 

Akerblad  was  dead : Champollion  had  not  then  done  any 
thing  worth  mentioning  on  the  subject  of  hieroglyphics.  I had 
published,  seven  years  before,  and  had  sent  directly  to  Cham- 
pollion, a literal  translation  of  the  two  Egyptian  inscriptions  on 
the  pillar  of  Rosetta  : I had  sent  the  name  of  Ptolemy  and  the 
interpretation  of  many  other  characters  to  the  English  travellers 
in  Egypt ; it  was  after  my  return  from  Italy  that  Champollion 
received  the  name  of  Cleopatra,  as  ascertained  in  Egypt  by 
Mr.  Bankes  from  my  letters  ; it  is  hence  that  he  himself  dates 
the  origin  of  his  system  : Ergo  opera  illius  mca  sunt ! And  I 
willingly  add,  of  this  new  Achilles,  fortemque  in  fortia  misi  1 

However  this  may  be,  it  was  late  in  1822  that  Champollion 
published  his  letter  to  M.  Dacier ; and  I shall  be  very  much 
surprised  if  M.  Pevron  can  produce  a single  page  in  any  work 
that  I could  have  seen  in  1821,  which  could  have  convinced  me 
that  I was  mistaken  in  the  grounds  of  my  presumption : nor  do 
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I feel  that  I ought  to  be  ashamed  of  the  impression,  or  of  the 
purpose  to  which  I attempted  to  apply  it. 

The  most  serious  error  that  has  been  directly  laid  to  my 
charge,  in  Italy  and  in  Germany,  is  the  introduction  of  the 
name  of  Isis,  instead  of  Thebes,  where  there  was  a defect  in 
Mr.  Grey’s  manuscript,  at  present  in  the  British  Museum.  On 
this  M.  Peyron  observes,  “ Lacunam  vix  decern  litterarum  ita 
mpplebat ; run  Soi/Xcvv  IaiXor  ms  /xc/aXns,”  which,  if  it  mcaus 
any  thing  by  the  decern  litterarum,  means  that  I had  inserted 
twenty-four  letters  instead  of  ten  : for  he  says  in  the  next  page, 
“ mallem  tamen  tiZv  irr'o  AioswoXccvr,”  as  if  he  thought  that  eleven 
letters  might  safely  be  admitted  ; and  it  is  obvious  that  we 
cannot  estimate  the  size  of  the  letters  in  sueh  manuscripts  with 
any  thing  like  accuracy.  It  is  easy  to  count  the  letters  in  the 
[Mis sage  as  he  has  quoted  it ; and  I have  inserted  exactly  ten 
letters  instead  of  eight ; and  for  these  ten  there  would  have 
been  ample  room.  I naturally  thought  of  Isis  as  preceding 
“ the  great  ” and  following  the  first  letter  of  “ servants,”  from 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  such  epithets  in  the  Greek  inscrip- 
tions still  extant  in  Egypt ; and  having  made  up  my  mind  that 
it  was  a happy  conjecture,  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  discard 
it,  as  I might  otherwise  have  done,  when  I found  “ Diospolis 
the  great”  so  frequently  mentioned  in  other  passages.  The 
second  letter  of  the  first  word  was  but  imperfectly  effaced,  and 
it  might  have  led  me  earlier  to  the  true  reading : but  the  great 
manuscript  of  Turin,  now  published  by  Mr.  Peyron,  leaves  no 
doubt  on  the  question  ; and  with  this  point  ascertained,  it  was 
easy  for  Mr.  Champollion  to  make  out  the  name  of  Diospolis, 
“ the  splendid  temple  of  Amun,”  in  the  contracts  of  Mr.  Grey, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  Casati,  and  to  find  the  numbers  of  the 
contracting  parties  preceding  it.  I had  already  observed  my 
mistake  of  son  for  daughter,  in  the  epithet  of  Lubais  and 
Tbatais,  before  I received  Champollion’s  translation  of  the 
same  passages,  which  is  of  course  copied  in  great  measure 
from  mine,  but  with  the  advantage  of  documents  more  lately 
discovered. 

Mr.  Peyron  remarks,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  “jam  corruit 
quidquid  Cl.  Anylus  de  Hierostolistis  templa  aut  simulacra 
deorum  ornantibus  commentus  fuerat as  he  had  before 
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observed,  “ Cost  i Colcliiti  non  sono  pi'u  Dressers,  sacri 
paratori  delle  Divinit'a , come  sosjiett'o  il  Y."  He  confesses, 
however,  that  “ Etymon  tamen  acute  vidit and  adds,  that 
“ dicti  sunt  ab  involved do  cadaver e as  I had  said  that 
“ Cholchytes  may  possibly  be  a derivative  of  dcholu  or  jolh, 
to  dress,  to  put  on." 

1 had  lately  been  looking  over  the  Enchorial  deeds  of  Mr. 
Grey,  with  the  hopes  of  advancing  a few  steps  in  the  study  of 
the  language.  I had  observed  the  agreement  of  the  numbers 
in  the  registries  and  in  the  Egyptian  text ; I had  found  the 
“ talent  ” of  the  German  critics  expressed  by  an  Egyptian 
symbol  nearly  resembling  that  of  the  Greek  lines  ; and  I had 
ascertained  that  the  Enchorial  character,  for  what  is  called  a 
cubit  in  this  manuscript  of  Turin,  contains  a part  like  the 
“Arura”of  the  inscription  of  Rosetta.  It  will  be  obvious, 
from  a brief  abstract  of  this  invaluable  document,  how  much 
may  hereafter  be  expected  from  a patient  and  repeated  study 
of  the  Enchorial  manuscripts  with  its  assistance. 

The  record  begins  with  a date : “ In  the  year  LIV,  the  22nd 
of  Athyr,  at  Diospolis.  Before  Heraclides,  one  of  the  captains 
of  the  body  guard,  the  commander  of  the  Perithebaic  Nome, 
and  chief  officer  of  the  customs : in  the  presence  also  of  Polemo, 
a captain  of  the  body  guard,  Heraclides,  of  the  same  rank,  and 
Gymnasiarch,  Apollonius  the  son  of  Apollonius,  and  Hermo- 
genes,  as  his  friends.  Pancrates,  a lieutenant,  Coraanus,  a 
general,  Paniscus,  son  of  Ammonius  a colonist,  and  several 
others : 

“ There  appeared  Hermias  the  son  of  Ptolemy,  of  the  Om* 
bitic  Nome,  as  a plaintiff  against  the  Cbolchytae  of  the  place, 
Horus,  and  Psenchonsis,  and  Chonopres,  and  their  family.” 

“ A memorial  was  read,  which  had  been  addressed  to  Her- 
mias,  Strategus,  or  commander  in  chief  and  governor  of  the 
Nome,”  in  which  the  plaintiff  Hermias  accuses  the  Cbolchytae, 
and  mentions  a former  memorial  addressed  to  Demetrius,  the 
Epistrategus,  or  high  commander,  in  the  preceding  year.  The 
latter  memorial  had  been  referred  by  Hermias  the  Strategus 
to  the  judgment  of  Heraclides.  The  cause  having  been  pleaded 
by  Pliilocles  for  Hermias,  and  by  Dinon  for  the  Cbolchytae, 
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Heraclides  sums  up  the  evidence,  discusses  the  arguments,  and 
gives  sentence  for  the  defendants. 

The  claim  of  Hcrmias  seems  to  have  been  founded  on  an 
assertion  of  property  only,  supported  by  an  admission  of  Lobais 
or  Lubais,  who  was  one  of  the  vendors  of  the  house,  that  she 
neither  had  nor  had  ever  had  any  title  to  the  property  in 
question. 

He  had  asserted  in  his  memorials  (p.  1)  that  his  ancestors 
had  held  possessions  in  Diospolis  throughout  their  lives ; and 
that  the  defendants,  whose  proper  habitation  was  confined  to 
the  Memnonia,  where  their  ancestors  had  resided,  knowing  that 
he  had  been  induced  by  the  troubles  of  the  times  to  change  his 
residence,  had  usurped  his  house,  which  was  situated  in  the 
south-western  part  of  Diospolis,"  to  the  north  of  the  course 
leading  to  the  canal  of  the  great  goddess  Juno,  to  the  south  of 
the  course  leading  to  the  temple  of  Ceres,  the  walls  of  which 
were  left  standing  (p.  2),  and  when  they  had  repaired  it  they 
continued  to  occupy  it ...  . And  not  content  with  inhabiting  it, 
they  had  received  dead  bodies  in  it,  not  considering  the  penalties 
to  which  they  became  liable,  especially  as  they  bordered  on  the 
courses  or  parades  of  the  great  goddesses  Juno  and  Ceres, 
which  would  be  polluted  by  dead  bodies,  and  by  those  who 
have  the  charge  of  them. 

The  CholcliyUr  allege  that  Hcrmias  had  already  been  non- 
suited in  a similar  action  on  the  same  grounds : that  they  had 
been  in  possession  of  the  house  for  many  generations,  and  they 
produced  their  Egyptian  title-deeds  translated  into  Greek. 
One  of  these  was  dated  in  the  month  Pachon,  the  XXVIIIth 
of  Philometor,  in  which  “ Tcephibis,  the  father  of  Psenchonsis, 
one  of  the  defendants,  and  of  Chonopres,  bought  of  Elecis  and 
Lobais,  and  Tbteais,  and  Senerieus,  and  Erieus,  and  Senosor- 
phibis,  and  Sisois,  otherwise  called  Erieus,  in  all  seven  vendors, 
seven  and  a half  oecopedic  cubits,  or  house  cubits,  of  the 
southern  part  of  ten  “ cubits  ” of  unproductive  ground  which 
they  possessed.  By  a second  deed,  Asos,  the  father  of  the 
defendants  Nechutes  and  Asos,  and  a younger  Nechutes,  and 
their  sister  Nechuthis,  bought  of  the  same  persons  two  cubits 
and  a half,  in  the  same  year  and  month.  A third  deed,  of  the 
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year  XXXV,  in  the  month  Mesore,  of  the  same  Philometor, 
attests  the  sale  of  a fourth  part  of  the  same  house,  being  three 
cubits  and  one  third,  to  Pcchytes,  the  father  of  the  others, 
Panas  and  Patus,  and  Pasemis,  and  Arpchemis,  and  Senamunis, 
by  Ammonius  and  Zbendetis,  to  whom  it  belonged.  The  duties 
on  these  transactions  had  also  been  paid  into  the  Office  for  the 
purchase  of  the  tribute  ; and  the  parties  had  kept  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  premises  for  thirty-seven  years.  Some  pas- 
sages of  the  “ benevolent  edict " were  also  alleged,  in  which  it 
was  decreed,  that  such  persons  as  were  in  possession  of  pro- 
perty, without  being  able  to  produce  their  title-deeds,  should 
still  be  allowed  to  hold  it. 

It  was  added  by  Dinon,  that  since  the  plaintiff's  father  had 
left  Diospolis  at  the  time  of  the  troubles  under  Epiphanes,  that 
event  must  have  happened  eighty -eight  years  ago,  a period  too 
remote  to  allow  of  the  present  controversy.  For  adding  to 
the  twenty-four  years  of  Epiphanes  thirty-five  of  Philometor, 
and  twenty-nine  of  Evergetes  from  twenty-five  to  fifty-three 
inclusive,  we  have  eighty-eight  years.  That  he  produced 
no  document  in  support  of  his  claim,  except  a fraudulent 
sentence  obtained  by  collusion  with  Lobais,  who  had  no 
interest  in  defending  the  action.  That  with  respect  to  the 
removal  of  the  embalmera  to  the  Memnonia,  the  subject  was 
wholly  foreign  to  the  question,  for  that  Horus  and  his  col- 
leagues are  not  embalmers,  but  dressers  ; their  business  being 
also  on  popular  festivals,  and  on  other  sacred  days,  to  bring 
ashes  or  sand,  and  to  strew  with  them  both  the  course  of 
Ammon  and  the  temple,  and  to  do  the  same  in  the  temple  of 
Juno : besides,  in  the  annual  processions,  when  Ammon  passes 
over  to  the  Memnonia,  it  is  their  business  to  be  the  leaders  of 
the  ceremony,  they  act  as  Cholchytae,  and  are  rewarded  ac- 
cordingly. 

It  is  obvious,  from  the  contents  of  this  abstract,  that  many 
important  points  in  the  Enchorial  manuscript  of  Mr.  Grey  are 
capable  of  further  illustration  from  the  record.  For,  in  fact,  all 
the  three  deeds  of  Mr.  Grey  are  the  actual  title-deeds  mentioned 
in  this  manuscript,  though  M.  Peyron  has  identified  but  two  of 
them : the  purchasers  mentioned  in  the  registry  of  the  third 
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being  Ammonius  and  Psenamunis,  instead  of  Ammonias  and 
Zbendetis  or  Zthenaetis ; but  it  seems  probable  that  Zbendetis 
or  Zthenaetis  had  two  names,  as  well  as  Sisois  or  Spois,  who  is 
also  called  Erieus  ; for  the  date  of  the  deed  agrees  perfectly,  as 
well  as  all  the  rest  of  the  names  and  the  measures. 

Thus  then  this  singular  train  of  fortunate  coincidences  in  the 
revival  of  Egyptian  literature  is  still  marvellously  continued. 
The  first  Greek  manuscript  of  Mr.  Grey,  “ The  Antigraph  of 
an  Egyptian  deed,”  arrived,  as  if  by  magic,  while  the  copy  of 
the  Egyptian  original  of  Casati,  which  I had  just  been  studying, 
was  still  lying  on  my  table  ; and  when,  for  the  few  last  weeks, 
I had  been  accidentally  led  to  resume  the  consideration  of  the 
Egyptian  deeds  of  Mr.  Grey,  the  record  came  from  Turin  to  my 
assistance,  and  offered  me  a precise  confirmation  of  the  date 
which  I had  before  assigned  to  the  first  deed,  from  the  Egyp- 
tian text,  as  the  more  probable  of  two  possible  alternatives,  and 
afforded  me  an  exact  description  of  the  very  spots  of  ground  to 
which  the  three  conveyances  relate. 

I have  only  to  express  a hope  that  M.  Peyron  will  not  omit 
to  give  the  public  a fac-simile,  if  not  of  the  whole  record,  which 
he  says  is  written  too  fairly  to  present  any  difficulties,  yet  at 
least  of  the  names  which  appear  to  differ  from  the  most  natural 
reading  of  Mr.  Grey’s  manuscripts : for  instance,  Sisois  for 
Spois,  Teephibis  for  Teephbis,  and  Zbendetis  for  Zthenaetis. 
It  is  true,  that  his  readings  appear  in  general  to  agree  best  with 
the  Egyptian  writing,  but  it  would  be  satisfactory  that,  wherever 
there  can  be  a doubt,  the  whole  evidence  should  be  laid  before 
the  public. 


18. — From  Dr.  Young  to  Chev.  do  Paravey.* 
Monsieur,  LoDdrM,  18  Frfvrier,  1827. 

Je  vous  demande  mille  pardons  de  ne  pas  vous  avoir 
rendu  encore  les  remercimens  qui  vous  etaient  dus  pour  le 

* M.  Paravey,  in  transmitting  a copy  of  the  above  letter,  in  February,  1835, 
gave  the  following  particulars  regarding  I>r.  Young: — 

u Le  Chevalier  de  Paravey  eonnut  les  beaux  travaux  sur  PEgypte  du  celfebre 
Dortour  Young,  par  ce  que  lui  cn  dit  M.  le  Prince  do  Leon,  mort  nagufcre  sous 
le  titre  de  Cardinal  Due  dc  Rohan. 

44  M.  le  Prince  de  Leon  avait  habits  Londres,  et  y avoit  connn  M.  1c  Docteur  Young, 
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present  que  vous  avez  bien  voulu  me  faire  dc  votre  bel  ouvrage 
sur  l’origine  des  lettrcs ; mais  il  faut  quo  je  vous  prie  de  m’cx- 
cuser,  si  je  me  trouve  dans  l'impossibilite  d'entrer  dans  aucune 
discussion  sur  les  opinions  que  vous  y avez  detaillees  avec  tant 
d’industrie  et  tant  de  savoir. 

Je  n’ai  aucun  nouvel  ouvrage  a present  qui  soit  digne  de 
vous  etre  offert.  J’attends  toujours  de  nouveaux  monuments 
pour  continuer  mes  etudes : il  parait  qu’on  en  a re<;u  dc  pre- 
cieux  a Paris  ; puissiez-vous,  Monsieur,  avec  vos  savants  com- 
patriotcs,  reussir  encore  a les  eclaircir. 

car  il  aimoit  4 caltiver  les  hommes  de  merite : ct  en  France,  par  exemple,  il  fat  l’un 
des  plus  nobles  amis  de  M.  de  Lamartine,  k peine  encore  cclfcbre  k cette  epoque. 

u Faisant  un  nouveau  voyage  en  Angleterre,  vers  1822,  M.  le  Ducde  Hohan  offrit  k 
M.  de  Paravey  de  le  mettre  en  rapport  avec  le  Doctcur  Young,  et  M.  de  Paravey  le 
pria  de  vouloir  bien  lui  porter  Popuscule  oil,  resumant  ses  grands  memoires,  il  mon- 
troit  par  des  preuves  astronomiques,  les  seules  competentcs  en  cette  mati&re,  que  les 
zodiaques  rctrouves  en  Egypt*  etaient  moderncs  et  de  lVpoque  des  Komains,  bien  que 
les  constellations  qui  y aont  figurees  soient  tr£s  anciennes,  et  que  d’origine  Chal- 
deenne,  elles  se  trouvent,  encore  en  ce  moment,  employees  dans  les  livres  d'astro- 
nontie  antique  et  hieroglyphique  dont  seservent  les  Chinois. 

“ En  echange  de  cet  Kssai  sur  les  Zodiaques  M.  le  Docteur  Young  peu  apres  envoya 
4 M.  de  Paravey,  alors  inspecteur  de  l’Ecole  Royale  Polytechnique,  son  Supplement  a 
V Encyclopedic  d EdMbourq**  [rather  the  article  4 Egypt,*  extracted  from  the  Supple- 
ment]; “important  ouvrage  oil  le  premier  il  montra que  les  caract^res  hieroglyphiques 
ont  dans  beaucoup  dc  cas  une  valeur  alphabetique,  et  oil  il  s’occupe  aussi  de  Phistoire 
de  PAntique  Egypte,  et  des  methodes  astronoroiques  de  ce  people  fameux.  M.  de 
Paravey  rec,*ut  ce  bel  ouvrage  par  Pintermediaire  de  M.  Arago  (professeur  4 PEcole 
Polytechnique),  qui  4 cette  epoque  revenoit  de  Londres.  Il  y admira  la  science  avec 
laquelle  M.  le  Docteur  Young  avoit  retabli  la  chronologie  des  Rois  d’Egypte,  ne 
commen^ant  lcur  sdrie  qu’i  la  XVIII.  drastic  de  Manethon,  en  regardant  les  series 
anterieures  comme  inadmissible* ; resultats  auxqnels  des  travaux  tout  ditferents 
avoient  egalement  conduit  M.  de  Paravey  : et  en  outre  il  jugea  et  il  jugc  encore  que 
le  premier  il  entroit  d’une  manure  plausible  et  sflre  dans  Pinterprtftation  des  hiero- 
glyphes,  foumissant  ainsi  d M.  Champollion  le  Jeune  une  clef  sans  laquelle  ce 
demier  n’auroit  jamais  pu  arricer  aux  resultats  importants  et  curieux  que  dcjniis  il 
a obtenu. 

41  M.  de  Paravey  n’ignore  pus  que  MM.  Silvcstre  deSacyet  Arago  ont  voulu  depuis 
revendiquer  pour  M.  Champollion  seulement  Pinvention  des  hieroglyphes  phone- 
tiques;  mais  en  France  au  moins,  M.de  Paravey,  qui  s’occupe  de  ces  hautes  questions 
depuis  1815,  se  croit  aussi  competent  que  personne  sur  ces  matures,  et  il  pense 
entitlement  4 cet  tfgard  comme  1c  savant  ^cossais  M.  Browne,  qui,  4 Edimbourg, 
dans  un  recueil  periodique,  a donue'  une  fort  bonne  analyse  de  toutes  ces  decouvertea 
sur  les  hieroglyphes,  et  a fait  valoir  avec  raison  les  droits  de  M.  Je  Docteur  Young  4 
la  priorite — droits  que  M.  dc  Paravey  pourroit  etablir  par  d’autres  faits  jusqu’4  ce 
jour  inedits. 

44  Ayant,  en  1826,  public,  avec  des  planches  nombreuses,  son  4 Essai  sur  POrigme 
Unique  ct  Hieroglyjdiique  des  Chiffres  et  des  Lettrcs  de  tous  les  Peoples ouvrage 
qui  n’est  pas  encore  juge  en  Europe,  parccqu’il  s’appuye  sur  des  livres  rares  et  4 
peine  connus,  et  qu’il  suppose  la  connaissance  du  Chinois,  encore  si  peu  etudie,  M.  de 
Paravey  se  fit  un  devoir  de  l’adresser  4 M.  le  Docteur  Young,  et  en  re<jut  cette 
courte  et  noble  reponse,  oil  cet  homme  celtbre  s’etnprcsse  de  rendre  justice  rodme  ii 
ceux  qui  avoient  dissimule  tout  ce  qu'ils  lui  devoient.” 
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19. — From  Sir  W.  Gell  to  Dr.  Youno. 


DEAR  DoCTORIBUS,  Naples,  18th  March,  1827. 

I must  answer  three  of  your  communications  together : 
one  hy  Mr.  Stewart,  who  either  died  or  was  very  ill  here  all  his 
life,  and  whose  letter  only  came  to  my  hands  about  a month 
ago — a little  printed  letter  to  M.  Peyron,*and  a little  letter  on 
the  heads  and  tails  of  it  from  you  : the  last  arrived  at  breakfast 
just  as  I was  ten  minutes  ago  reading  the  Edinburgh  Review 
on  hieroglyphics,  in  which  yourself  and  Champollion  are  pro- 
perly adjusted,  but  Salt  is  exalted  into  the  triumvirate  with 
about  as  little  reason  as  Sigbpoop  Ishcre  Pepo  Neleme  might 
be,  except  that  he  was  more  open  to  conviction.  He  had  seen 
all  Champollion  had  published,  for  I had  sent  it  to  Egypt  long 
before  he  wrote ; and,  moreover,  he  affected  to  abuse  all  he 
and  you  had  discovered  for  a long  time.  Moreover,  what  Cham- 
pollion had  published  he  repeats  rightly,  and  what  Champollion 
had  not  published,  from  not  having  time,  he  generally  mistakes, 
as  Sabako,  which  is  Scvechus,  &c.  &c.  Sabako  seems  to  be 

@.  lie  calls  Nectanebus  unknown,  and  why  ? because 
Champollion  has  not  published  it.  It  is  in  fact 

your  original  Proteus.  Nektaneb  £z3> 

Your  Qgi  being  a sieve,  g^j,  or  in 
Memphitic  and  your  sphinx  representing  Neb.  Your 


friend  Amasis  the  last  being 


H 

being  a Saite  protected  by  Neith 


child  of  the  moon,  and 
or  or  ggr,  the  e=* 


being  the  ploughshare  of  your  cousin  Neith  and  used  for  a T. 
I think  one  line  of  kings  had  always  something  of  Neit  in 
their  names,  and  another  had  £,epi>  equality,  which  you 


sometimes  see  in  a scale  weighed  against  truth 


thus 


* The  preceding  letter,  although  chiefly  referring  to  M.  Peyron,  was  addressed  to 
fount  Follon,  and  Appeared  in  Brando's  Philosophical  Journal  for  January,  1827. — Ed. 
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Mrs.  Sme  or  Smet  the  goddess  in  the  tablet  of  truth  ii. 

Belzoni’s  tomb  hung  round  the  neck  with  the  sun  and  an  obelise, 
&c.,  and  whose  name  and  figure  written  together  leave  no 
doubt  on  the  subject.  Why  your  friend  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  should  call  S a D the  Lord  knows.  I shall  now  tell 
you  as  far  as  I know  about  the  jf  characters,  though  I dare 
say  you  know  ten  times  more  than  I do.  First,  however,  I 
shall  give  you  Artaxerxe3,  as  it  was  on  the  name  of  Xerxes  that 
all  the  cuneiform  theories  have  been  erected.  You  with  me 
hoped  to  get  one  from  the  Nahr  el  Kelb,  but  as  Mr.  Wolff 
took  to  marrying  Lady  Georgiana  Walpole  and  waiting  for  the 
new  Jerusalem  he  did  not  make  the  copy  I expected  of  the 
monuments  there,  and  Champollion  will  do  it  next  year  or  the 
year  after.  I now  see  that  for  want  of  room  I must  transfer  tt 
the  next  page  my  Artaxerxes,  premising  that  Wilkinson  is  the 
discoverer,  and  to  him  the  glory  is  due,  and  it  should  be  pub- 
lished soon  that  somebody  else  may  not  claim  it,  for  I glory  in 
communicating  all  the  new  discoveries,  and  take  no  merit  from 
keeping  secrets  which  are  only  valuable  when  divulged,  though 
I always  stipulate  for  the  discoverer’s  honour  and  his  rights. 
Eccolo  qua 

£*t\  Cst\ 


& [H 

-tJlri  'W  ® 

Now  that  I have  written  all  these  characters  I perceive  they 
may  not  be  exactly  what  you  want,  but  they  are  new  and 
unknown  editions  of  the  Persian  kings  and  connected  with 
Xerxes,  whose  name  in  the  fff  letters  was  the  first  hint  to  he 


and  also 


m 

ter 
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reading  of  them.  Wilkinson  thinks  the  PRS  have  to 

do  with  the  word  Persian,  but  if  Fare  or  Phare  is  intended 
there,  it  is  different  from  the  name  on  Champollion’s  vase, 

where  it  is  called  Iran.  «H  Zc  iry  KtTt"k—  is 
called  the  nominative  singular  of  Khschaehye,  which,  I 
believe,  means  a king,  or  a shah ; and  if  you  have 
«W  <<  \ for  the  genitive  Sin- 

gular Khschaebyeouea,  you  will  find  out  which  way  they  are 
to  be  read.  I sec  given  as  cy,  also  ^ and  a— «,  and 

that  the  same  man  begins  Khschearecha  on  the  right 

hand,  and  his  Khschaehye  also  with  ft/j/  on  right,  and  conse- 
quently reads  from  the  right  hand.  I confess  I don’t  see  how 
all  this  applies  to  Champollion’s  vase,  and  don't  know  how 
he  reads  Iranian  out  of  it,  not  having  attended  to  the  subject 
because  Professor  Grotefend  and  others  were  disputing  about 
it,  and  I mean  to  examine  it  when  it  is  settled  who  is  right. 
By  the  way  examine  the  shields  above  and  observe  that 

the  sieve  and  ^ are  bomophonous.  There  is  a certain 

triple  inscription  at  Morgab  in  Persia,  of  which  much  is  made 
in  Kerr  Porter’s  travels ; but  of  all  this  you  know  and  have 
ten  times  more  means  of  knowing  than  I have.  But  M. 
St.  Martin,  or  some  such  name,  is  the  reader  of  the  Persian 
m the  vase,  and  not  Champollion.  I will  write  to  Wilkinson 
and  tell  him  of  the  six  copies  you  have  in  store  for  him.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  as  I am  (though  not  one  of  the 
triumvirate)  purveyor-general  to  the  hieroglyphics,  I might  have 
had  one  copy  also,  for  without  me  the  things  would  never 
come  to  light,  my  talent  at  betraying  literary  secrets  being  the 
only  thing  I value  myself  upon  in  the  way  of  hieroglyphics,  and 
if  you  read  Wilkinson’s  notes  he  tells  you  that  without  me  he 
should  have  never  attended  to  them.  Next,  as  to  loving 
systems,  I love  the  knowledge  whence  soever  it  may  come,  and 

am  glad  you  have  looked  again  at  r. . I wish  it  had  been 
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~!i  but  have  uo  doubt  it  will  be  shown  that  x and  x&y  are 
cousins  or  brothers  somehow  or  other,  for  the  quantity  of  monu- 
ments Champollion  sees  and  his  knack  at  catching  hold  of 
things  (you  will  say  straws)  is  wonderful.  I consider  Seyffarth 
as  defunct  and  Land  worse.  We  have  here  a Sig.  Janclli,  who 
is  going,  as  he  says,  to  show  the  real  truth  to  the  world,  but  he 
is  quite  crazy  and  knows  little  of  what  has  been  done  in  his 

-Q  O 

subject.  What  would  you  call  this  [TJ-Q-  , and  this 


rS 


or  this 


n cv 


~ P 

4*^^  — 1 1 1 1 

O 1 w 

If  you  will  tell  me  what  you  think,  I shall 


tell  you  the  sort  of  picture  which  these  characters  seem  to  give 
an  account  of.  I hope  and  trust  you  have  published  the 
Wilkinsonian  inscriptions  from  the  statue  of  Memnon  (the 
sitting  statue),  as  they  are  a full  confirmation  of  the  historical 
account  and  talk  of  the  queen,  alias  royal  wife,  &c.  &c.,  because 
if  they  be  not  seen  as  Wilkinson’s  they  must  come  out  by  some- 
body else.  I conclude  you  know  that  there  are  two  perpen- 
dicular lines  of  hieroglyphics  on  the  left  of  the  tablet  of 
Abydos,  which  I don’t  see  published,  but  which  Cailliaud 
copied.  If  you  know  them  not,  I will  send  them.  Wilkinson 


has,  like  you,  an  Amon  Re  fever. 


He  says 


is  Amon  Re, 


*» 


that  is  Amon  of  Thebes.  '8»  aa  Champollion  says, 

Amon,  but  with  the  “addition  of  Kneph  is  Amon  Kneph, 
the  Amenebis  of  the  Romans,  or  Jupiter  Hatnmon  Anubis  of 
the  ....  of  Esouan.”  “ Amon  was  a mere  title : I have  got 
it  prefixed  to  five  or  six  other  deities.”  I hope  you  understand 
this  difficulty — I own  I do  not.  I cannot  guess  your  other 
objection  to  having  AJUtOTflt  as  the  beginning  of  Diospolis — 
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“ Lincoln  you  may  well  call  it,  for  I never  was  so  bitten  with 
fleas  in  all  my  life,”  as  the  old  woman  said.  What  can  you 

object  to  Thebes  being  the  habitation  of  Amun,  as  |^j  $ 

is  Amun’sj  liabitation  or  temple  in  the  sacred  tongue,  as 

is  HXiou  iroXiv  on  the  obelise  of  Heliopolis,  that  is 

the  sun’s  habitation  or  temple,  or  to  the  words  ^ 

Phtha’s  habitation  for  Memphis ; no,  I see  it  is  in  line 

9 of  the  Rosetta  stone,  and  so  on  for  other  sacred  denomi- 


nations of  towns  in  Egypt,  Apollinopolis 


^ ,&c. 


&c. 


I cannot  answer  your  other  remark  of  a*-  present, 

having  not  in  my  memory  any  instance  of  0 for 


&c.  &c. 


T 


juteAitA-q 

to  accompluh. 


'$20 

juiejuLthei' 

I'htha's  habitation 


4 into 


y .>W. 


He  entered 


Scromfridevi,  as  I hear  from  the  great  geologist  here,  is  at 
Ravenna  and  not  well,  and  that  Lady  Davy  is  expected  in  Italy. 
I believe  my  trip  to  Palestine  is,  as  you  say,  in  a bad  way, 
and  the  trip  to  Amon’s  habitation  little  better,  for  Cham- 
pollion,  who  was  to  have  had  a frigate  or  sloop  in  September, 
will  not  be  ready  till  November,  as  he  is  making  his  museum 
at  Paris,  and  November  is  a bad  time  either  by  sea  or  land. 
I thought  I was  going  with  him,  and  know  nothing  now  to  the 
contrary  except  lameness  and  poverty,  which  you  will  say  are 
sufficient  reasons.  It  just  strikes  me  you  may  have  had  enough 
of  my  little  scribble  scrabble,  so  I will  end,  as  my  nephew  is 
just  come  in  with  my  sister-in-law  and  other  folks ; and  begging 
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you  will  write  soon,  I hope  you  will  believe  me  most  sincerely 
and  truly  your  admirer  and  seguace  da  lontano, 

Aulus. 

You  arc  quite  right  in  all  you  say  to  M.  Peyron : you  were 
then  the  only  person  who  knew  what  was  what,  and  I shall 
write  and  convince  Champollion  that  his  fame  depends  much  on 
acknowledging  you  as  his  father-in-law,  though  he  is  certainly 
a very  fine  child  and  most  promising  of  his  age. 


20. — From  M.  Letronne  to  Dr.  Youno. 

Monsieur  et  ciirr  Confrere,  25  Mare> 1827- 

Je  n’etais  pas  a Paris  quand  votre  lettre  du  16  Janvier 
y est  parvenuc,  et  je  n’ai  pu  repondre  sur  le  champ.  Aussitot 
qu’elle  m’a  ete  connue  je  me  suis  empresse  de  prendre  des 
informations  sur  l’objet  qui  vous  interesse.  Des  manuscrits 
enchoriques  ou  dernotiques  qui  sont  a Paris  il  est  possible 
d’avoir  des  copies,  au  moins  de  la  plupart : ceux  du  Cabinet  du 
Roi,  d’apres  ce  que  m’a  dit  M.  Gosselin,  I’un  des  conservateurs, 
sont  a votre  disposition.  Malheureusement  il  n’y  en  a qu’un 
fort  petit  nombre.  Il  y en  a davantage  dans  la  collection  Dro- 
vetti,  ou  Salt,  dont  Champollion  est  conservateur : et  il  m’a  dit 
de  vous  assurer  qu’ils  sont  a votre  disposition ; s’il  n’y  en  avait 
eu  qu’un,  il  en  aurait  pris  la  copie  lui-meme,  et  vous  l’au- 
rait  envoyee;  mais  la  copie  de  tous  lui  prendrait  trop  de  temps. 
Il  se  bornera  done  a donner  toutes  les  facilites  possibles  pour 
en  procurer  la  copie.  Quant  aux  papyrus  de  la  collection 
Passalacqua,  comme  e’est  ime  propriete  particuliere,  le  pos- 
sesseur,  qui  veut  le  vendre,  parait  craindre  que  s’il  laissait 
prendre  des  copies,  elle  devint  moins  precieuse.  Cependant  je 
ne  desespererais  pas  de  vaincre  ses  scrupulcs,  si  vous  insistez  pour 
avoir  ces  copies.  Voila  ou  en  est  la  chose : reste  maintenant  a 
trouver  quelque  homme  soigneux  auquel  on  puisse  confier  ce 
travail,  qui  peut-etre  sera  un  peu  dispendieux ; sur  votre  de- 
mandc  je  pourrais  m’informer  de  ce  que  cela  couterait : on  le 
verrait  facilcment  par  l'cssai  du  temps  que  prendra  la  copio 
d’un  feuillct. 

En  demandant  a Mr.  Leake  quelques  renseignemens  sur 
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votre  papyrus  de  manumission  je  n’avais  d’autre  intention  que 
de  connaitre  la  lecture  que  vous  en  avez  du.  faire.  J’ai  de- 
mands a la  Bibliotheque  du  Roi  ce  quo  vous  m'annoncez  y avoir 
envoye  : on  n’a  pu  le  trouver.  Cela  m’interessait  d'autant  plus 
que  vous  me  parlez  d’un  manuscrit  astrologique  dont  vous  avez 
donne,  dites-vous,  la  traduction,  quand  vous  avez  parle  de  l’as- 
trologie  de  Proclus.  Mais  je  ne  sais  oil  trouver  ce  que  vous 
avez  dit  a ce  sujet.  M.  Leake  me  dit  que  e’est  dans  un 
des  numeros  de  Braude's  Journal  of  Science : je  ne  connais 
pas  ce  journal. 

M.  de  Humboldt,  qui  est  a'  Paris  en  ce  moment,  a requ  la 
brochure  que  vous  m’avez  charge  de  lui  remettre.  II  vous  fait 
ses  complimens  et  se  felicite,  ainsi  que  moi,  de  ce  que  vous 
n’avez  pas  abandonne  les  etudes  Egyptiennes,  qui  vous  doivent 
tant.  II  part  dans  quelques  jours  pour  Berlin,  oil  il  va  sojourner 
un  an.  C’est  un  honime  presque  perdu  pour  nous.  II  nous 
regrette  autant  que  nous  le  regrettons.  Son  frere,  qui  a un 
genie  particular  pour  l’etude  des  langues,  s’est  aussi  beaucoup 
occupe  d’Egyptien,  et  doit  publier  quelque  chose  a ce  sujet, 
je  crois,  pour  montrer  la  faussete  du  systemc  de  Spohn  et 
Scyffarth. 


21. — From  Dr.  James  Browne  to  Dr.  Youno. 

DEAR  Sir,  21,  London  Street,  Edinburgh,  March  29th,  1827. 

Oor  friend  Professor  Napier  having  had  the  goodness 
to  forward  to  me,  immediately  on  receipt,  your  letter  to  him  in 
regard  to  the  article  Hieroyh/phics  in  the  ‘ Edinburgh  Review,’ 
and  having  also  assured  me  that  I was  at  liberty  to  make  what 
use  of  the  inclosures  I might  think  proper,  I have  availed  myself 
of  this  permission  to  throw  together  some  “Further  Notices  of 
Hieroglyphics,”  for  the  forthcoming  Number  of  the  abovemen- 
tioned  journal,  and  now  beg  leave  to  inclose  a copy  of  the  paper, 
as  finally  corrected,  for  your  perusal.  You  will  perceive  at  the 
first  glance  that  I have  laid  you  under  contribution,  and  given 
the  principal  part  of  your  ‘ Letter  to  Count  Pollon,’  but  I trust 
you  will  be  satisfied  with  the  spirit  in  which  the  paper  is  exe- 
cuted, and  believe  that  I have  been  actuated  by  au  honest,  and 
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I hope  liberal,  desire  to  do  justice  to  the  merits  of  the  Original 
Discoverer. 

I have  to  thank  you  very  cordially  for  your  remarks  on  my 
former  paper,  though  some  of  them  were  abundantly  mortifying 
to  me.  The  fact  is  that  Jeffrey  had  taken  it  into  his  head  to 
pay  some  attention  to  thef  subject  I mean  as  much  as  his  restless 
and  fidgety  disposition  will  allow  him  to  bestow  on  a matter 
of  mere  erudition ; and  while  the  article  wjis  in  his  hands,  he 
had  in  consequence  tortured  me  with  questions  and  doubts  about 
almost  every  part  of  it.  I submitted  patiently  to  this  annoyance, 
and  gave  him,  both  orally  and  in  writing,  all  the  information  he 
desired.  I could  not  anticipate  the  use  he  was  to  make  of  it. 
After  the  article  had  been  finally  corrected  for  the  press  by  me, 
he,  upon  the  slender  foundation  of  what  he  had  picked  up  en 
passant  as  it  were,  chose  to  try  his  hand  upon  it,  and  made 
several  alterations,  particularly  in  the  note  about  the  Enchorial 
Alphabet,  which  certainly  had  the  effect  of  giving  the  paper  the 
appearance  of  having  been  constructed  by  a person  but  imper- 
fectly informed  on  the  subject.  I mention  this  in  justice  to 
myself ; because  if  he  had  had  the  discretion  to  let  it  alone,  or 
to  believe  it  possible  that  a person  who  had  been  giving  his 
attention  to  the  subject  for  some  years  previous  might  know 
something  of  what  he  was  about,  the  greater  part  of  your 
remarks  would  have  been  unnecessary.  I wished  of  course  to 
introduce  some  corrections  into  the  short  paper  which  I now  send 
you ; but  I found  it  could  only  be  done  perforce , and  so  gave  up 
all  thought  of  effecting  my  object. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  you  to  know  that  the  idea  of  writing 
on  the  subject  at  all  occurred  to  me  after  a second  perusal  of 
the  article  ‘ Egypt  ’ in  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica ; and  it  was  almost  exclusively  with  a view  of  directing 
the  public  attention  to  that  great  effort  of  scholarship,  that,  after 
consulting  my  dear  friend  Napier,  I began  to  throw  together 
my  notes.  How  far  I have  succeeded  in  carrying  into  effect  my 
intention  is  not  now  the  question. 

Though  but  of  short  standing  at  the  Bar,  my  profession,  I find, 
renders  it  impossible  for  me  to  pay  that  attention  to  subjects  of 
erudition  which  I have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  for  many  years 
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past ; but  I do  felicitate  myself  on  one  point — that  I have  suc- 
ceeded in  paying  my  tribute  of  respect  to  the  real  author  of  the 
late  discoveries  in  Hieroglyphics,  in  the  pages  of  that  Journal 
which,  in  a fit  of  wantonness  and  presumption,  had  once  treated 
him  with  injustice.* 


22. — From  Dr.  Young  to  Sir  W.  Gell. 

My  DEAR  Sir,  London,  Park  Square,  10th  April,  1827. 

I am  glad  you  have  seen  the  Edinburgh  Review.  It 
is  pretty  well  done,  by  a Mr.  James  Browne,  a lawyer,  but 
he  says  Jeffrey  has  mutilated  and  disguised  it.  Mr.  Sighfor’t 
comes  in  for  a few  hints  in  the  number  about  to  appear.  But 
you  are  all  too  sanguine  for  me.  I shall  sooner  expect  to 
hear  of  your  being  at  Jerusalem  than  in  Egypt,  or  anywhere 
else  with  Champollion : I think  I see  him  admitting  into 
his  society  one  who  glories  in  communicating  all  new  dis- 
coveries to  the  public.  The  nail-headed  characters’  history 

• This  refers  to  the  bitter  attacks  on  Dr.  Young's  optical  theories  in  the  early  Nos. 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review  (see  vol.  i.,  No.  X.  of  this  work).  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  articles  in  question  were  universally  ascribed  to  the  same  critic  who  attempted 
to  extinguish  Lord  Byron  in  that  periodical,  and  who  has,  therefore,  secured  for  him- 
self an  enduring  name  in  the  history  of  science  as  well  as  of  literature.  Indeed  M. 
Arago,  in  his  Elogt  of  Dr.  Young  ( Memoir  cs  de  f Academic  des  Sciences,  vol.  xiii., 
p.  cii.  1835),  pointedly  refers  to  Lord  Brougham  as  the  reviewer,  and  hints  that  the 
motive  which  prompted  such  violent  and  persevering  hostility  was  of  a personal  nature, 
Dr.  Young  having  made  some  remarks  on  one  of  his  scientific  essays,  which  were 
supposed  to  be  extremely  unpalatable  to  the  author.  Although  Dr.  Young’s  strictures 
were  not  very  severe  (see  vol.  i.,  p.  101,  102),  a more  courteous  tone  M.  Arago  thinks 
would  have  better  become  “ the  immortal  author  of  the  Natural  Philosophy.”  “La 

Peine  du  talion  lui  fut  applique e avec  usure.  V Edinburgh  Review  attaqua  l'erudit, 

rferivain,  le  gtfomfetre,  l’exptfrimentateur,  avee  une  vehemence,  avec  une  tprettf 
d’expression  preaque  sans  exemple  dans  les  debats  scientifiquea.”  (p.  d.) 

Dr.  Browne’s  articles  on  hieroglyphics  referred  to  in  the  above  letter,  although  not  free 
from  errors,  contained  by  far  the  most  able  and  accurate  accounts  of  the  recent  hiero- 
glyphical  discoveries,  that  had  appeared  up  to  that  time,  and  they  were  accordingly 
translated  into  several  continental  languages.  With  regard  to ’the  French  trans- 
lation, the  following  remarks  occur  in  a subsequent  No.  of  the  Edinburgh  Review 
(vol.  lvii.  p.  465) : “ The  translation  of  our  first  and  fullest  article  in  hiero- 
glyphical  literature  inserted  in  the  * Revue  Britannique,’  which  was  published  at 
l’aris,  is  generally  attributed,  we  believe  correctly,  to  his  (Champollion’s)  pen ; and 
never,  certainly,  was  any  literary  production  more  grossly  maltreated  in  a translation. 
Many  pages  are  wholly  expunged,  especially  from  the  historical  part  of  the 
article ; others  are  altered  so  as  to  suit  the  views  of  the  translator,  and  attribute  to 
us  opinions  diametrically  at  variance  with  those  which  we  hat!  nctually  expressed,  and 
all  the  facts  and  dates  tending  to  establish  the  priority  of  Dr.  Young’s  discovery  are 
carefully  cancelled.  But  by  this  unceremonious  method  of  manipulation  he  overshot 
the  mark.  The  garbled  translation  was  soon  followed  by  the  one  above  referred  to 
(supra,  p.  158,  note)  of  the  article,  and  the  claims  of  Dr.  Young  were  thus  brought 
fully  and  fairly  before  the  literary  public  of  France.” — Ed. 
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is  soon  told — Champollion’s  word  is  accidentally  inverted — 
St.  Martin  has  given  it  right ; but  the  curiosity  is  that  even 
Hermann  is  a German,*  and  he  has  told  us  that  nobody  before 
him  knew  anything  of  the  matter,  though  every  letter  but  one 
agrees  with  an  alphabet  which  Wilkins  has  given  me,  brought 
from  Russia,  I believe,  by  John  Walker, -twenty  years  ago,  and 
possibly  not  yet  published;  perhaps  it  is  the  same  as  Grote- 
fend’s,  but  I do  not  know.f  It  is  odd  enough  that  he  reads  the 


first  letter  05,  instead  of  „*),  and  my  reading  of  ^ is  oj  or 
Olf  in  cnreemrmt  • Greek  is  fan,  from  the  sound 

I suppose,  as  tCU  spiro  and  anima  : now  a sieve  does  not 
say  ha-ha , but  hish-hish,  and  is  called  cyeXcyeX-  I believe 
Champollion  only  reads  Iranian  in  the  Hieroglyphics.  I 
thought  Wilkinson  had  already  expressed  a wish  that  you 
should  have  one  of  his  copies ; my  general  rule  has  been  to 
allow  six  for  the  author,  and  I have  not  now  an  unlimited 
command  ; but  I should  suppose  from  what  passed  before  that 
five  would  be  amply  sufficient  for  his  wishes ; he  certainly 
deserves  five  hundred  if  he  wanted  them,  but  I cannot  get  on 
very  fast  in  justice  to  my  own  ideas  of  what  is  best  for  the 
public..  I am  frightened  back  by  the  rashness,  or  the  success, 
or  both,  of  the  system-makers,  and  I am  determined  to  confine 
my  own  efforts  as  much  as  possible  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
Enchorial  literature,  and  there  will  be  about  fifteen  plates  in 
the  two  next  fasciculi,  chiefly  taken  from  what  Salt  has  sent  to 
the  British  Museum,  almost  every  one  with  “ Ptolemy,”  or 
“Cleopatra,”  or  “Arsinoe,”  or  “ Berenice,”  and  “ Autocrator 
Cesrs  ” on  several,  so  that  their  date  is  identified  within  certain 
limits,  and  in  many  of  them  the  year  of  the  reign  is  indicated  by 

the  number  of  stars  at  the  top  thus.  They  are 

chiefly  from  Saccbara,  and  I find  the  word  Sachar  or  Sochari  on 


* This  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  a distich  by  Porson,  which  is  still  remembered  in 
Trinity  College, 

“ The  Germans  in  Greek  are  sadly  to  seek, 

All  except  Godfrey  Hermann,  and  he’s  a damn’d  German.”  —Ed. 
t In  Brande’s  Philosophical  Journal,  April — June,  1827,  Dr.  Young  published, 
side  by  side,  St.  Martin’s  and  the  Russian  author's  alphabets,  with  a lew  prefatory 
remarks. — Ed. 
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one  or  two,  which  was  a well-known  synonym  of  Priapus-Pa- 
amyles.  My  objection  to  |J  as  a part  of  Diospolis,  is  that  I 
have  never  found  it  identified  with  or  , the  true  name  of 
Ammon,  which  is  in  Diospolis.  1 am  not  yet  ready  to  admit  the 
name  of  Memphis  as  proved,  nor  that  of  Pbtha : the  word  occurs 
three  times  together  in  one  of  Salt’s  Tablets,  connected  with 
other  deities.  I read  it  IlTg,  for  I\ GTEg,  or  ne'Te&tTA.K 
in  the  Paternoster,  and  Petosiris,  Petammon,  a Pet  monkey:  un- 
luckily, I cannot  find  that  nexeg,  ever  follows,  as  » does  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Rosetta  stone,  so  that  I must  have 
recourse  to  my  inoyjrt  again,  and  hope  that  time  will  show  me 
or  my  heirs  the  truth.  If  Brande’s  Journal  of  Philosophy  ever 
reaches  Italy,  you  will  occasionally  find  some  fugitive  pieces  in 
it  such  as  that  which  I sent  you.  I ought  to  thank  Lanci  for 
his  book,  though  there  is  little  enough  in  it.  I am  sorry  that  I 
cannot  answer  your  questions  about  the  picture,  as  I am  under 
a vow  to  abstain  from  everything  that  is  not  confronted  with 
Enchorial  or  Greek,  otherwise  I should  tell  you  all  about 
them  in  an  instant  as  correctly  as  my  brother  triumvirs  and  the 
Duchess  of  Berry  together.  There  is  also  on  one  of  the  tablets 
from  Sachara,  Ptolemy,  sumamed  Ctesars,  not  Csesarion,  not 
Neocsesar,  and  I have,  therefore,  some  doubts  of  the  accuracy 
of  this  last,  that  is,  whether  the  n is  rightly  read  by  c as  part 
of  the  name.  $)  in  general,  I think,  is  not  ou,  out  cy  : 1 
certainly  is  eye  = 100,  and  on  the  top  of  a pike-staff  it 
is  raised  into  cyo  = 1000 ; then  the  plural  hundreds  or  lots 
mean  simply  many  or  much.  says  St  Quintin,  and 

||//0=  ^ ^A.cyA.1  Akerblad,  and  JU.A.cyo  is  = greatly.  Their 
numeration  was  odd  : for  144,000  they  said  100,000  and  44,000 
saints  about  the  throne  eye'eyo,  and  so  forth.  But  enough  of 
this,  till  I hear  if  you  care  about  it. 

Did  it  never  occur  to  you  that  the  question  between  Cham- 
pollion  and  me,  ought  to  be  the  priority  in  the  great  step  of 
identifying  the  enchorial  character,  or,  at  least,  the  running 
hand  of  the  demotie  manuscripts,  with  the  distinct  hieroglyphics  ? 
Tins  I undoubtedly  published  in  1816:  when  he  professes  to 
have  discovered  the  same  thing  I have  never  heard.  (See  supra, 
p.  74,  note.) 
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23. — From  Sir  W.  Gem.  to  Dr.  Young. 

Dear  Doctor,  Rome,  Mny  so,  1827. 

Your  letter,  which,  from  not  being  quite  written  in  so 
amiable  a temper  as  usual,  made  me  fear  you  had  got  a fit  of  the 
gout,  gave  me  nevertheless  great  pleasure,  as  it  told  me  several 
new  things,  and  among  others  gave  me  the  derivation  of  the 
modern  name  of  Memphis,  Sakhara,  which  is,  as  clear  as  mud, 
taken  from  the  title  of  the  god  Ptha  Soccaris,*  who  sits  before 
me  at  this  moment  in  my  garden  (where  I am  writing),  on  a 
real  piece  of  Egyptian  stone  from  Belzoni’s  tomb,  in  tliis  shape, 
with  his  name  written  before  and  under  him,  though 
you  will  not  own  that,  though  yourself  discovered 
that  n was  P,  and  T,  and  you  only  wanted  g 
to  make  you  happy.  I /ill  now,  out  of  obstinacy,  r- 

give  you  Phtah,  in  his  temple,  from  a statue  at  Florence  ; 


just  as,  in  the  same  inscription,  is  Mrs.  Qj  Buto,  I think, 
in  her  temple,  and  any  other  of  the  family.  There  is  at  Florence 
also  an  inscription 


O. 


Ml 


with  the  whole  history,  name  and 

title,  in  the  temple,  and  the  inscription  is  called,  as  I dare  say 
you  know,  an  erpagionie  to  Phtah ; a public  commemoration 
PnA^UXime.  with  the  bee  for  public,  to  Phtha.  Also  we 

u 

have  at  Florence  B8",  &c.,  a royal  offering  of  lOTCJ,  things 

<=?  f ft  D 

proper  for  Pthah  the  lord,  &c.  Also  which  it  would  be 

much  easier  to  read  the  good  Phtha  beside  his  picture  than 
good  loved  or  loved  good.  You  doubt  about  \o  , and 
certainly  I don’t  remember  to  have  seen  it,  but  I will  finish 


* Dr.  Young  contributed  a series  of  short  papers  to  Braude's  Philosophical  Journal, 
under  the  title  of  fficroglyphical  Fragments,  to  which  he  refers  in  the  preceding 
letter  to  Sir  Wm.  Gell.  In  one  of  these  he  gives  a short  account  of  some  chalk  tablets 
in  the  Egyptian  room  at  the  British  Museum,  from  the  mummy  pits  at  Sachara.  One 
of  the  tablets,  he  says,  has  u a coarse  though  small  enchorial  inscription,  with  three 
nearly  consecutive  names  ot  Ptolemy,  and  with  the  word  SCHK  or  SOCHAR,  pro- 
bably the  Socharis  Paamyles  of  Cratinus,  in  Hesychius,  a s Champollion  reads  it, 
calling  it  an  epithet  of  Phthah.  The  characters  are  here  rather  hieratic  than  en- 
chorial ; and  it  becomes  not  at  all  improbable,  comparing  this  inscription  with  some 
others,  that  the  name  of  Saccara  is  derived  from  the  deity  supposed  to  preside  there, 
ami  that  the  name  should  Ik'  written  Sachara , or  Sacchara.*’ — Ed. 
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Ptha  by  observing  that  a certain  Greek  is  come  here  with 
some  hundreds  of  Egyptian  objects  and  was  struck  dumb  by  my 
saying,  “ This  comes  from  Memphis,  being  an  offering  in  Phtha’s 
habitation  ; and  the  other  from  Thebes,  being  an  offering  in 

Amun’s  habitation,  and  f-j~|  ~vv*f which  I did  to 

50  or  60  inscribed  stones,  and  which  he  acknowledged  with 
wonder  and  delight  as  the  places  whence  he  brought  them. 
Now  as  to  your  friend  Amun  and  Amun  Re,  it  seems  probable 
that  all  the  Saite  kings  had  some  sign  of  their  own,  perhaps  a 

vase  without  a foot  by  way  of  a symbol  of  balancing  or  justice. 
Another  race  had  , who  came  from  the  city  of  that  goddess  as 
flX  Amasis  of  26  dynasty.  The  Memphites  had  a frequent 

reference  to  Phtlia,  and  the  Thebans  to  Amun,  as  in  the 
case  of  Dr.  Eady  at  Ebsambal.  Now  how  difficult  ^ 
would  it  be  to  make  anything  of  the  Iasi  characters  ' 
except  beloved  of  Amun  Re!  Also  again  at  Ebsambal 
igk  Amun  loved  Ramses,  Amun  beloved,  like  the  sun 
( immortal,  &c.  But  you  are  content,  or  half  content, 
g-j*  with  Amun,  but  not  with  his  having  to  do  with  the  CttlP 
P?  •(  name  of  Diospolis.  I have  seen  and  copied  him 
thus  . I will  own  that  on  the  Lateran  obc- 

lisk  I J?  rl  I don’t  immediately  find  Amun’s  house  for 
Thebes,  because  they  always  speak  there  of  the 

parish  of  Apt,  or  Opt,  which  was  the  quarter  of  the  royal 
palace,  or  St.  James’s,  near  the  river  ; and  if  you  wish  for  a 
derivation,  because  there  was  the  haunt  of  ducks  and  other 
water  fowl.  Now  you  will  say  out  is  not  in  La  Croze : 
perhaps  not,  but  when  I see  with  2^  written  over  it,  and 
with  e£,UX)*r,  I have  a good  right  to  believe  onT  a 
goose,  or  duck,  whether  La  Croze  knows  it  or  not.  By 
way  of  episode,  I dare  say  neither  you  nor  he  know  how  to 
draw  the  serpent,  llaphy,  who  was  nevertheless  a very  pretty 
person  to  meet  in  a narrow  lane.  On  a papyrus  the  rule 


V 

sn 


I.® 


is  given  thus. — First  the  figure 


and  under  it.  is 
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tsl  & Vuu  £ /}'■  S.  ^ £ 


Thin  is 
the  figure 


Haphy 


the 

serpent 


two 

lfK< 


K6p 


two 

horns 


en  Pe’  ^ie  ^‘sc  sun' — Tou  wl^  perce*ve  ti*u 

first  group  makes  TA-IT  £,0  rt,  <&*•  To  return,  now  you 
know  how  to  draw  Haphy  over  your  sideboard. 

Old  St.  John  Lateran  cheats  you  thus  out  of  the 
name  of  Thebes.  The  good  king  Thuthmoeis  makes 


for 


eP-  * otto  -M-GIt  = offerings,  //  &€**.  = in 

Opt,  the  land,  or  place,  of  the  throne,  and  to  ^eT 
NoTfTI,  the  other  gods  of  Amun  Rei,  or  Amun’s  c^l  p 
habitation  : meaning,  I think,  quite  clearly,  Thebes  so  • era 
called  in  holy  writing.  In  talking  of  the  temple  of  Amun  Re 
on  the  Lateran  obelisk  is  a passage  running  thus  : 

GK  -*  In  the  habitation  of  Amun  Re,  CDuteqi.  = to  make 
* (referring  to  offerings),  the  Pharaoh  Thuthmes  vivifi- 

cator.  On  the  obelisk  at  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  the 
king,  or  one  of  the  kings,  makes  his  offerings,  = 

juuert ; ^ = &eju. ; Hgjfj  = no  or  on,  Helio- 
polis. And  again  in  j^j  6.  He  seems  also  to  be 

iil  + 

the  saviour  of  this,  ^ of  which  that  queer  divinity  Atmon, 

$Hnr?  a sort  of  Mars,  (and  which  occurs  where  Heron  does  in 
^ Hermapion,)  seems  also  to  be  Lord  on  another  occasion. 
Tlie  title  you  discovered  Cl,  £jlopT,  or  Epiphanes, 
Q S is  given  to  Amun  Re  ^ at  Epsamboul.  It  is,  I 

must  now  confess,  rather  unpleasant  to  us  system -mongers,  not 
to  find  'ys*.  where  one  wants  it  on  the  Rosetta  inscription. 
But  in  good  truth  one  finds  the  cy  and  the  x perpetually  changed, 
and  your  , , which  I most  implicitly  believe  in,  will  do 
just  as  well,  the  word  being  cy.i.o'f  = force,  which  is  wanting. 
X is  put  for  x 111  Champollion's  alphabet,  but  the  said  letters 
were  perpetually  interchanged.  A great  attention  on  the  part 

2 E 2 
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of  the  ancient  Egyptians  to  explain  what  was  intended  by 
writing  the  names  of  the  objects  and  animals  over  bad  drawings, 
seems  as  if  it  would  be  of  great  use.  For  instance  cyA-Tf  is  a 

cat  in  Coptic:  accordingly,  over  a pussy,  you  find  written 
OJA-OTf ; and,  now  I think  of  it,  the  whole  word  cyA.o'TI  = 
fortis,  abridged  in  the  Rosetta  stone  x*  . , is  found  somewhere 
written  By  means  of  the  cat  the  ^ is  found  to  be  a 

cy,  and  eye  is  equal,  according  to  Champollion,  who,  by  the  bye, 
has  been  through  every  Coptic  book  in  the  Vatican,  when  the 
manuscripts  were  taken  to  Paris.  One  of  the  sieves  on  the 
Flaminian  obelisk  has  yet  its  so  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
and  it  is  often  changed  for  ^ It  is  always  almost  used  in 

the  words  “all  other  things  ” ^eTttl  Itl&J-  I was 

very  near  forgetting  Heliopolis.  Your  friend  Ilermapion  talks 
of  the  king  who  illustrated  1 o ay\aovoiwxs,  or  some 


such  expression. 


i°n, 


HXiou  ttjXiv.  As  tO'IIXiof,  he  is 


HXioe  woar 


through  the  whole 


And  look  at  Ammon  on  an  obelisk  : — 


"* 

u »ll 

& " 

^ A.  "blttuAMi 

for  ever 

— . V (1  forget  the  Greek) 

i)  ^ ••  A 

*t  -f  ayaxa 

171  *<  pttt 


HXtif 


I I u>ty*( 

or  Afemonjt 
ovpavav 

^ St&utpifiai 

— voi 

V — ^ 


1 Iti.  gna* 
TiitniK 


A r*  »io>-  smtopM. 

T I J Cnefi.  plensant 


» \ % [ 

1 think  you  have,  by  this  time,  had  enough,  so  I shall  let  you 
off  except  that  you  won’t  allow  in  Nitocris  oKp  or  O^p  for 
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victory.  Your  Greek  word  NIKII  comes  from  the  Coptic 
niK^OT,  “ great  by  the  victories  of  his  arm,”  tT  T* 

HA.  • ft JcfjT  • cfitO  • q being  only  to 

show  you  that  is  no  vowel,  but  an  arm  — «_ 

— no  waiter,  but  a real  Knight-Templar — and 
this  is  on  many  of  the  obelisks.  That  brute, 

La  Croze,  under  the  word  conqueror  or  conquest,  has  the  trace 


of  this  word  in  peq_SoT,  as  I remember  it,  or  some  such 
thing.  As  to  <3po>  I don’t  think  you  will  find  it  on  a monument. 
Commend  me  to  Mr.  Seyffarth’s  new  Coptic. 


Please  to  tell  Hamilton  that  his  friend  Mr.  Arnold  came 


to  me  several  times,  and  I did  him  all  the  service  I could 
in  so  short  a time,  and  promised  to  give  him  any  information 
he  may  want,  as  to  the  country,  for  his  history  of  Rome  before 
the  creation,  in  which  he  intends  to  follow  Niebuhr,  and 
to  prove  that  all  the  places  grew  up  without  any  founders, 
or  any  people  till  the  time  of  the  sack  by  the  Gauls.  Of 
Wilkinson  I have  nothing  very  new,  but  in  Ins  last  he  hints  the 
having  sent  many  things  to  Malta,  and  seems  to  think  it  possible 
he  may  come  himself.  I fear  it  is  not  a moment  for  publishing. 
I wish  you  would  publish,  if  you  have  not,  the  Memnon,  I 
mean  the  great  statues,  for  the  inscriptions  are  historic,  and 
mention  the  mother  of  the  king,  the  daughter,  &c  , as  one  of 
the  Greek  authors  gives  it.  Dr.  Wiseman  here,  tells  me  he 
has  found  something,  in  a Syriac  MS.,  about  the  reign  of  llorus 
being  of  28  years,  which  was  a great  desideratum  of  Champollion. 
I beg  to  state  that  so  far  from  hiding  his  new  discoveries,  the 
said  Champollion  has  given  me  so  many  things  not  published, 
that,  if  I were  inclined,  I could  pretend  I were  the  inventor  of 
as  much  again  as  he  is.  I have  the  whole  Rosetta'  stone  from 
line  V.  divided  by  him  into  words,  and  the  Coptic  corresponding 
to  every  figure  under.  I have  lectured  him  till  I hope  he  is 
going  to  publish  what  he  now  knows,  which  is  out  of  all  com- 
parison more  than  is  published.  Had  he  published  half  what 
he  knows,  Klaproth’s  work  about  the  first  letters  (See  infra, 
p.  462)  could  not  have  appeared,  for  Champollion  has  known 
all  he  says,  for  years.  I have  begged  that  he  will  print  what 
he  knows,  and  when  he  is  not  certain,  say  so ; and  this,  I think. 
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he  now  sees  the  necessity  of  doing.  I have  just  looked  over 
your  things  of  1814,  15,  16,  which  arc  quite  fatal  to  his  claims 
a3  inventor  of  anything,  and  I treasure  them  as  an  answer  to 
anything  appearing  in  1822.  It  is  curious  that  in  1821,  Nibby 
prophesied  to  me  in  this  place,  that  though  the  French  abused 
your  discoveries  in  1821,  they  would  claim  them  in  less  than  a 
year  as  their  own ; I conclude  no  one  pretends  to  rival  you  in 
priority  of  Enchorial.  Pray  don’t  be  angry  with  me,  and  don’t 
discontinue  to  tell  me  what  you  discover,  as  I am  much  inter- 
ested in  it  lias  the  green  sarcophagus  in  the  Museum  ever 
been  printed  in  detail  ? Here  they  have  engraved  all  the 
obelisks,  and  Champollion  is  to  translate  them.  I have  had  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  about  it,  as  no  one  here  understands  the 
business.  Kind  regards  to  Hamilton,  and  accept  for  yourself 
libations  and  incense  to  your  divinity  from,  &c. 


I have  never  seen  anywhere,  but  one  can  scarcely 

imagine  Champollion  dare  assert  it  without  having  seen 
it,  and  he  has  certainly  seen  more  than  any  one  in  "TV* 
Europe.  I was  on  the  point  of  copying  a bit  of  the  ST'S 
perpendicular  inscriptions  on  the  side  of  the  tablet  of  *T 
Abydos,  but  I see  it  is  not  a case  in  point,  being  thus : — cr 
Have  you  got  these  two  side  columns  ? 

I have  no  news  of  the  Illvir  Seyffarth : let  us  hope  tr-g 
he  has  blown  himself  quite  up,  either  as  a goose  or  an  impostor. 

n l 

On  a scarab : 


24. — Tuom^Jv  Young,  Viro  Clarissimo,  Amadeus  Peyron, 

S.  D. 

Doleo  summopere  quod  nonnulla  in  Commentariis  meis 
fuerint,  quae  tibi,  Vir  eximie,  haud  arriserint.  Atque  im- 
primis pretium  stela*  Taurinensis  celebraturus  tua  vota  exposui, 
tuaque  ipga  verba  laudavi.  Aliquid  ne  iis  addidi  commentarii 
loco,  te  carpeiis  ? Plane  nihil.  Aliquid  ne  detraxi  ut  invidiam 
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tibi  crcarcm  ? Ne  ypv  quidem.  Interea  ais  me  voluisse  te  tra- 
ducere  presumptionis  reum.  Laudavi  tua  verba,  ubi  in  con- 
textu  tune  epistol®  jacebant,  quin  ullum  de  iis  judicium  pro- 
ferrem.  Jam  si  hoc  accusatoris  est,  hoc  ctiara  nomine  donandi 
erunt  qui  aliena  verba  recitant.  Sed  literis  Aldinia  ca  ex- 
cudenda  curavi.  Atque  ita  soleo  aliena  verba  interserens,  et. 
solent  omnes.  Triumphura  de  te  cecini.  De  triumpho  ne 
cogitavi  quidem.  Si  fundamentum  nutat,  corruit  superstructa 
theoria ; logice  ergo  non  superbe  scripsi  usurpans  verbum 
corruere.  Fassus  sum  te  etymon  acute  vidisse.  Atque  quoties 
aliorum  opiniones  laudare  possum  lubentissime  eas  cclebro, 
quippequi  nullo  erga  te,  neque  erga  bipedem  ullum  malo  animo 
utor.  Modeste  taraen  opiniones,  qua;  mihi  quidem  falsa;  vide- 
antur  refutandas  esse  existimo.  Qua  in  re  omnium  philologo- 
rum  exemplum  sequor.  Unum  laudabo.  Edidi  multas  Theo- 
dosiani  codicis  leges  ex  Palimpsesto  Taurinensi,  qui  lacunis 
scatebat;  eas  iterum  edidit  novis  curis  Wenckiug  Professor 
Lipsiensis ; n®  quandoque  refutat,  novaque  supplemcnta 
lacunarum  proponit  a meis  plane  diversa.  Equidem  gratias 
ipsi  plurimas  retuli,  quod  de  scientia  optime  meritus  fuerit, 
neque  ut  me®  philauti®  blandiretur,  meos  errores  tolleravcrit. 
Ex  qua  ratione  sim  comparatus  erga  cos  qui  meas  opiniones  vel 
refiitant,  vel  refutare  sibi  blandiuntur,  putavi  pari  etiam  ra- 
tione te  comparatum  esse.  Tandem  scribis  te  et  multum  pro- 
ferisse  ex  monumentis  Taurincnsibus,  novaque  in  dies  te  edi- 
turum  esse  quibus  rerum  zEgyptiarura  scicntiam  amplifices. 
Gratulor  quam  maxime,  teque  vehementer  hortor  ut  datam 
fidem  impleas.  Eniravcro  (testor  Champollioniuin  aliosque 
amicos  quibuscum  s®pe  de  te  verba  feci)  ita  semper  de  te 
sensi  ac  plerique  sentiunt,  te  virum  summo  ac  plane  divino 
ingenio  pra'ditum,  qui  facile  res  pervidcs  acutissiine,  qui 
nedum  mihi,  verum  omnibus  Philologis  Eiirojwis  antestan; 
potes,  utdolent  omnes  te  in  amplissimo  scientiarum  orbe  versfiri, 
medicin®,  astronomi®,  analyseos,  &c.  &c.,  ut  nequeas  in- 
venta  tua  urgere,  eisque  illam  perfectionem  conciliare,  quie 
ab  eximio  tuo  ingenio  jure  osset  expectanda,  quippequi  passim 
a variis  scicntiis  distraheris,  atque  a matliematica  ad  Gr®cain 
philologiam  avocaris,  turn  ab  ista  ad  mcdiciuam,  &r.  Ita  fit, 
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ut  in  libris  tuis  sint  aliqua  emendanda,  quae  tu  ipse  eraendare 
potucras.  Candidissime  ut  soleo,  meum  aniraum  aperui ; nollem 
in  hisce  vcrbulum  aliquod  mihi  excidisse,  quod  meae  in  te  reve- 
rentiae  significandae  minus  par  csset,  quodque  te  lacessere  posset. 
Sum  enim  quam  qui  maxime  alienus  ab  obtrectatione. 
Quare  hisce  missis,  ad  alia  transco. 

Dubitas  1°  utrum  Zbendetis,  an  Zthenaetis  legendum  sit. 
Scilicet  affinitas  inter  Beta  (V  vel  B)  et  Theta  (0)  tibi  fucum 
fecit  in  papyro  pcssime  conscribillato.  Elementum  beta  et 
cetera  luculentissima  sunt  in  meo  papyro  lectu  facillimo. 
Nomen  Teepbibis  ita  rcvera  est  in  Papyro  I.,  atque  iterum  iter- 
umque  videbis  in  fac-simile  Papyrorum  qui  sequentur.  Nomcn 
Sisois  est  certissiraum. 

In  eo  sura  ut  Lexicon  Coptum  absolutissimum  perficiem, 
in  quo  trcs  dialecti  ad  suas  radices  primitivas,  demtis  vocalibus 
inutilibus,  revocentur.  Credo  me  utilcm  operam  navaturum 
esse  studiis  yEgyptiis ; quidquid  enim  est  phoneticum  illustrari 
debet  ope  lingu®  Coptic®  ab  inutilibus  vocalibus  expurgat®. 
Expilavi  voces  qu®  in  libris  editis  occurrunt.  Supcrest  ut 
mihi  significes  si  in  Anglia  liber  aliquis  Coptus  editus  fuerit 
post  Appendicem  Woidii  qu®  complura  exhibet  fragmcnta  N. 
Testam.  Thebaica,  atque  lucem  vidit  Oxonii  anno  1799. 
Ilunc  habeo,  ceteros,  si  tamen  prodierunt  post  ilium  annum 
desidero,  ac  vellem  ad  me  mittas  ; pretium  repensabo.  Quod 
si  in  Anglicis  bibliothecis  codices  sint  Copti,  maxime  vero 
Lexica  Copta,  ex  quibus  arnpla  vocabulorum  messis  expectari 
possit,  scire  percuperem  utrum  et  quo  pretio  eorum  apographa 
in  usus  meos  habere  possim. 

./Ere  excudcndas  euro  imagines  (fac-simile)  undccim 
Papyrorum  Grmcorum,  qui  mihi  edendi  supersunt.  Jam 
omnes  illustravi  commentario.  Statim  ac  volutnen  editum  sit, 
ad  te  mittem  ; multa  videbis  qua;  Registra  tua  Gr®ca,  numos, 
siglas  numericas  illustrant.  Ita  fiet,  ut  tu  reliqua  tua  monu- 
menta  illustrans  possis  mea  errata  emendare,  quippequi  pluri- 
bus  monumentis  uteris.  Emendari  porro  a te  non  tantum 
gravate  non  feram,  sed  expostulo. 

Habes  in  me  virum  tibi  addictissimum,  tmeque  glori®  stu- 
diosum,  qui  ingenium  tuum  plane  divinum  suspicit,  tuamque 
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encyclopediam  simul  miratur  simulque  dolet  quippcqu®  lit- 
tcris  jEgyptiis  officit  ;*  virum  tamen  veritatis  studium  omnibus 
amicis  anteferentem.  Si  ergo  te  juvat.,  me  utere ; candidam 
enim  fidem,  et  quod  vis  officii  genus  tibi  poiliceor.  Vale. 

Taurini,  28  Maii,  1827. 


25. — From  Dr.  Young  to  M.  Peyron. 

Dear  Sir, 

In  your  letter  of  the  28th  May  you  have  said  enough 
in  the  way  of  compliment  to  satisfy  a much  vainer  person  than 
myself ; but  you  seem  greatly  to  have  misunderstood  the  tenor 
of  my  letter  to  Count  Pollon.  I was  far  from  wishing  to  give 
you  the  trouble  of  a personal  justification.  I only  lamented  the 
want  of  friendliness  in  the  style  of  your  remarks,  and  I sought 
by  my  own  statement  to  appeal  to  the  justice  of  the  public,  and 
to  explain  what  I think  a reader  of  your  paper  only,  without 
some  such  comment,  must  have  considered  as  presumption  in  my 
words.  You  seem  to  suppose  that  I am  offended  with  you  for 
having  corrected  my  involuntary  errors  and  supplied  my  una- 
voidable deficiencies,  so  that  I still  fear  you  greatly  misunder- 
stand the  feeling  I meant  to  express. 

I send  you  herewith  the  few  results  that  I have  obtained  by 
means  of  the  manuscript  which  you  have  published.  I fear  I 
cannot  comply  with  your  exhortations  to  continue  the  study 
with  any  great  chance  of  benefit,  nor  can  I admit  that  I have 
hitherto  owed  my  success  to  any  material  superiority  of  talents 
or  quicksightedness,  so  much  as  to  stubborn  perseverance  com- 
bined with  the  fortunate  coincidence  of  the  discovery  of  new 
matter  ; and  whenever  any  further  evidence  of  the  same  hind 
shall  be  obtained  I shall  quit  without  reluctance  whatever  may 

* M.  Amgo  also,  in  his  Eloge  of  Dr.  Young,  enlarges  on  the  variety  of  his  attain- 
ments and  researches,  “ a variety  so  vast  that  his  works  rather  resemble  the  Trans- 
actions of  a series  of  Academies  than  the  productions  of  an  individual but  he  does 
not  by  any  means  regard  this  marvellous  versatility  as  a matter  of  regret,  like  M. 
Peyron,  inasmuch  as  he  evidently  shares  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Young  entertained  by 
Humboldt  (see  supra,  p.  209),  that  “ wherever  he  passed  his  track  was  marked  by 
discoveries,”  and  even  calls  him  the  rival  of  Newton,  in  reference  to  the  important 
advances  which  he  made  iu  optical  science. — Ed. 
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happen  to  occupy  me  in  order  to  make  the  best  use  of  it  in  my 
j>ower ; but  to  go  on  in  the  determination  of  inventing  some- 
thing from  my  own  reasoning  only,  would,  I think,  be  laying 
myself  open  too  much  to  the  chance  of  being  deceived  and 
deceiving  others  ; and  it  is  not  that  I cannot,  but  that  I would 
not  if  I could,  inventa  mea  urgere.  At  the  same  time,  I do  not 
adhere  too  strictly  to  this  rule : but  I am  endeavouring  to 
methodise  at  least,  and  to  preserve  whatever  I have  made  out 
in  the  Enchorial  character,  leaving  M.  Champollion  for  the 
present  to  wander  alone  as  he  pleases  through  the  pure  hiero- 
glypliics. 

I am  delighted  to  find  you  engaged  on  a Coptic  etymology. 
I fear  we  have  nothing  whatever  in  this  country  that  can  assist 
you.  A few  Missals  and  Lectionaria,  or  books  of  lessons,  is  the 
utmost  of  the  manuscripts  that  we  possess ; nothing  whatever 
has  been  printed  since  Woide.  I hear  a small  grammar  is  in 
preparation  somewhere  in  the  country. 

I take  it  for  granted  that  you  read  English  with  facility, 
otherwise  I would  have  written  in  some  other  language. 


26. — From  Dr.  Young  to  Sir  W.  Gell. 

My  DEAR  Gell,  London,  Park  Square,  1827. 

You  are  perfectly  right  in  saying  that  I was  suffering 
under  a fit  of  the  gout  when  I wrote  last  to  you,  for  it  certainly 
gives  me  both  the  gout  and  the  spleen  to  see  others  running  so 
fast  when  I can  scarcely  hobble  a step  or  two  on  ; and  I shall 
not  leave  off  scolding  you  till  I bring  you  a little  more  down  to 
plain  matters  of  fact.  First  of  all,  I am  angry  both  with  you 
and  with  Champollion  because  you  say  that  “ one  can  scarcely 
imagine  he  dare  assert  without  having  seen  it,”  that  ^0  xjj^T 

is  found  for  a son.  I am  angry  with  you  because  I believe  you 
misquote  him  ; and  I am  angry  with  him  for  giving  you  fair 
provocation  to  misquote  him,  by  printing  the  phrase  repeatedly 
as  the  supposed,  hieratic  reading  of  an  enchorial  manuscript. 
And,  in  the  second  place,  it  was  your  duty  to  confess  your  con- 
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viction  whether  (1  it  or  is  not  ever  found  alone  over  a ram, 
or  a ram-hcaded  Ammon : if  not,  why  is  it  not  so  found  ? 
Thirdly,  I am  a little  angry  with  you  for  believing  in  the  supe- 
rior antiquity  of  the  Theban  dialect  and  writing  PTHAII  for 
PHTHAH.  I do  not  see  why  your  “ beloved  of  Amun  Re” 
might  not  just  as  well  be  the  “ approved  of  Phre  and  Phthah,” 
which  would  be,  or  would  have  been,  my  translation : and  1 
think  I have  a right  to  be  angry  in  being  obliged  to  distrust 
my  own  opinions  without  being  able  to  substitute  any  others  for 
them  with  confidence.  He  that  filches  from  me  my  good  names 
must  surely  make  me  poor  indeed.  But  you  darken  instead  of 
enlightening  my  way  : aud  you  seem  to  be  surprised  that  I do 
not  like  to  walk  in  the  dark,  but  prefer  standing  still. 
rioiTxrov  S’  Soi  S’op9aX/i».oi5iv  <S 

'Ev  Se  Qzti  xati  oAei7<rov. 

If  you  persuade  Champollion  to  publish  anything,  do  not  let 
it  be  the  extension  of  his  conjectures  and  his  conjectural  Coptic, 
but  the  genuine  and  unsophisticated  originals  of  every  thing  on 
which  he  founds  his  reasoning.  The  enchorial  name  of  Mem- 
phis can  scarcely  be  reconciled  with  the  reading  Mamphtha  ; 
indeed,  I think  not  at  all,  and  if  the  name  of  Phthah  is  in  it  the 
engraver  has  most  cruelly  mangled  it : —but  time  will  teach  us 
all  things.  You  recollect  that  I give  cyd>Hp,  at  least 

I translate  it,  a companion  ; meaning  always  cyt^Hp  (No.  171) 
without  your  pussy.  I really  cannot  find  your  quotations  from 
Herraapion  either  in  the  Flaminian  or  the  Lateran  obelisk ; but 
I suppose  the  fault  is  either  Kircher’a  or  mine.*  Do  you  mean 
peq-5a3'reJ&,  a murderer,  for  a conqueror  ? I will  talk  of  all 
your  concerns  whenever  I have  an  opportunity,  and  will  let  you 
know  if  I hear  anything  to  the  purpose.  I like  your  claiming 

the  merit  of  Klaproth’s  discovery  for  Champollion. 

• ••*** 


* * There  are,  however,  two  or  three  palpable 

• The  passages  in  question  are  on  the  obelise  of  Monte  Citorio.  See  Muller's 
Ancient  Art  (Lc  itch’s  Translation),  2nd  edM  p.  22 1 . — Ed. 

voi,.  ut.  * 2 k 3 
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hits  in  his  second  letter.  Alexander  published  about  one-third 
of  the  green  sarcophagus  in  his  Egyptian  Monuments,  which 
I have  not  at  present : I gave  my  copy  to  Champollion,  with 
my  Pentateuch  and  Woide’s  Thebaic  N.  T.  I have  never 
seen  the  sides  of  the  inscription  at  Abydus  : Wilkinson  does 
not  give  them,  unless  they  are  mixed  with  other  things  aud  have 
thus  escaped  my  notice : it  will  take  some  years  to  bring  out  all 
his  portfolio.  Burton  has  been  sending  over  some  very  good 
things,  I believe,  from  Thebes a sort  of  continuation  of  the 
tablet  of  Abydus  backwards,  as  it  seems  at  first  sight ; and  I 
am  not  without  hope  that  it  will  identify  some  of  the  hundred  and 
twenty-three  kings  in  the  fragment  of  Turin,  which  St.  Quintin 
has  shown  me. 


27. — From  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tattam  to  Dr.  Young.* 

Dear  Sir,  Bedford,  August  1,  1827. 

I beg  to  assure  you,  it  will  afford  me  the  highest  gra- 
tification to  accede  to  the  very  kind  proposal  you  have  so 
obligingly  done  me  the  favour  to  make.  I shall  be  most  happy 
to  have  my  name  and  humble  attempts  associated  with  the 
name  and  productions  of  one  who  has  merited  so  much  in 
having  found  the  key  to  so  large  a portion  of  Egyptian  Lite- 
rature ; to  discover  which,  so  much  intellect  and  time  have 
been  wasted  for  ages. 

My  little  work  is  in  English,  and  is  ready  for  the  press, 
except  the  Preface  ; but  a part  of  the  manuscript  will  require  to 
be  copied  before  it  goes  to  the  printer,  who  has  had  a portion  of 
it  for  some  time. 

My  Grammar  will  necessarily  proceed  very  slowly  through  the 
press,  as  I am  now  superintending  an  edition  of  the  Coptic 
Gospels  for  the  Bible  Society.  I imagine  the  Grammar  will  not 
be  ready  to  appear  before  your  Rudiments  are  prepared  : at  all 
events,  I shall  be  happy  and  thankful  to  avail  myself  of  the 
time  your  little  work  will  occupy,  to  carry  my  Grammar  lei- 
surely through  the  press. 

• This  letter  refers  to  a proposal  made  by  Dr.  Young  to  publish  his  Rudiments  of 
an  Egyptian  Dictionary  as  an  appendix  to  the  Coptic  Grammar  which  he  had  learned 
that  L)r,  Tattam  was  preparing  for  publication. — Ed. 
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28. — From  Sir  W.  Geli.  to  Dr.  Young. 


A ujju>t  25,  1827. 

Elhamdo  li’llaji!  praise  be  to  God,  at  last 


I find  there  is  something  in  the  world  given  to  me  by  Cham- 
pollion,  and  received  by  him  from 


Cailliaud,  which  has  not  yet  arrived  in 
England,  and  you  shall  have  it,  though 
it  seems  to  me  as  little  intelligible  as 
anything  one  could  well  send.  It  run3 
down  the  left  side  of  the  Tablet  of 
Abydos,  and  you  may  fix  it  on  as 
you  like.  I imagine  the  copy  to  be 
correct,  only  that  I don’t  think,  in 
general,  any  one’s  tails  to  the 

baskets,  or  their  Q,  which  often 
should  be  are  to  be  trusted. 

You  will  see  the  king  is  called 

® sont,  the  saviour.  I am  like 
Michael  Angelo  Taylor,  free  to  con- 


fess that  I never  saw  J for 

the  word  son,  which  is  what  you 
seem  to  wish ; I should  call  it  the 
son  of  Re  or  Phre,  if  I met  with 
such  a passage.  2nd.  You  ask  if 
I ever  saw  alone  over  an 

Amon  ? I perhaps  never  did.  The 


Amon  (horned)  of  Esne  lias  f^TS}, 
and  the  latter  part  of  it,  — y 

is  the  nearest  thing  I 
can  at  present  refer  to.  I OJ 
will  give  you  another  touch  ^ 
at  l’hthah,  whose  name  I am  quite 
willing  to  spell  in  any  way  you  like, 
though  I should  say  Theban  was 
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probably  spoken  while  Memphis  was  an  uninhabited  marsh. 
Here  is  a passage  from  Abusainbal,  or  Ebsambul,  which  would 
he  difficult  to  turn  into  any  channel  but  that  of  Phthah : — 


n ca  <-w»nrtn  ■*» 

»U\  O <=»  | H o'  0 


“ In  the  35th  year,  in  the  month  of  Tobi,  13th  day,  under 
the  presidence  of  Aroeris,  the  mighty  friend  of  Amon,  lord  of 
the  Panegeries,  like  his  father,  the  god  Phthah,  &c.” 
You  will  say  the  father  is  indelicate,  but  it  is  not  clear,  and 
perhaps  might  have  been  better  copied  ■ Over  a figure  of 


,,  «Scc., 


Phthah,  at  Abusamboul,  receiving  offerings,  is  SI, 
which,  being  interpreted,  is  “ this  is  Phthah,  &c. ^ 

and  over  the  king’s  head  is  written,  in  the  same  picture, 


, “ this  is  the  figure  of  him,  the  king,  or  judge  (cotTert) 
■of  of  the  world,  or  ©ui-  ’ Also  over  Athor’s  head  is 

= sft  _ 

written  , &c.,  TAIT  ft  Athor,  “ this  is  of  Athor ; ” 


s 

that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  application  of  , which 


occurs  over  almost  all  figures  whose  names  are  written  very 
naturally.  “This  is  the  king.”  “This  is  the  cow  with  the 
crumpled  horn,”  &c.  I don't  care  a straw  for  your  modesty, 

and  when  I meet  an  Amon  with  CiJ  p written  clearly  over 

him,  I will  send  you  an  express.  You  say  that  I contribute 
very  much,  by  my  illuminations,  to  puzzle  all  the  cases,  and 
render  them  more  obscure ; and  being  anxious  always  that  you 
should  have  something  to  work  upon,  I will  give  you  a line  on 

the  subject  of  your  , or  some  such  enchorial  characters, 
which  I think  are  in  your  last  letter,  but  which  I am  too  lame 
to  search.  According  to  your  own  Alphabet  it  would  be  HO  . 

Now  is  very  commonly  and  strangely  used  in  a great 
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number  of  Hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  and  always  in  situations 
where  it  seems  to  imply  some  title  or  epithet  like  venerable. 
Here,  or  rather  at  Pompeii,  was  found  in  the  Temple  of  Isis, 
an  inscription  in  which  thirteen  deities  venerate  the  god  Noum; 
a passage  of  this  runs  thus : “ Noum,  king  of  the  2 regions, 
moderator  of  the  light,  illuminator  of  the  world  by* 


ST* 

©If 

% 

of 

i 

§jf 

venerable 

his  spirit  | 

the  inoon 

venerable 

and  his 
left  eye  ! 

the  sun’s jveuerable 
disc  1 

his  right 
| eye* 

Read  backwards. 


Perhaps  you  were  not  aware  that  Noum  does  illuminate  the 
world  by  his  HO,  right  eye  (iTettpe*  the  globe  of  the 
sun),  and  his  left  eye,  HO,  the  moon,  &c.,  &c. ; but  so  it  is 
and  I think  Kircher  himself  would  have  some  difficulty  in 
translating  a passage  less  likely  to  throw  any  light  on  the 
subject : you,  however,  will  translate  it  “ Poll,  nonsense,”  and 
though  astounded  at  my  audacity  and  credulity,  condemn  it  all 
to  form  another  chapter  in  Mr.  Seyffarth’s  work.  If  my  IIO 

cannot  in  any  way  correspond  to  your  , at  least  you  will  have 
learned  that  HO  intrudes  itself  in  very  odd  places  in 


hieroglyphic  inscriptions  : I recollect  once 


1 hope  I 


did  not  make  the  mistake  and  tell  you  the  Lateran  or  Flaminian 
obelise,  instead  of  the  pyramidion  of  the  obelise  of  Monte  Citorio, 


was  the  magazine  of  Ilermapion’s  expressions.  It  has 


which  should  be 


A 


■f^X' 


“ The  sun,  the  Great  God, 


the  Lord  of  Heaven  (TirtITA.K)>  gives  to  you  (^s,  crte& 
or  snev)  a life  without  care  entire  (•*=»,  for  ever).”  There 
are  several  entire  passages  of  Hermapion  on  the  different 
obelises,  which,  by  the  bye,  you  were  the  first  to  observe. 
As  to  the  Coptic  and  Charapollion,  I think  there  are  few 
Coptic  books  in  Europe  he  has  not  examined  : a very  learned 
friend  of  mine  told  me  there  is  no  book  in  the  Vatican 
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in  that  language,  that  has  not  remarks  of  Champollion  in 
almost  every  page,  which  he  made  when  the  MSS.  were 
at  Paris,  and  so  far  from  his  not  knowing  that  if ^ is  an  M, 

an  owl  ought  in  Coptic  to  begin  with  an  M,  and  so  of  all  the 
rest,  I know  that  the  only  reason  for  his  not  publishing  the 
Rosetta  inscription  dissected,  is  the  want  of  certain  words  to 
correspond  with  the  initials  of  hieroglyphic  signs : of  which 
from  his  access  to  materials  and  his  quickness  at  using  them, 
he  is  perpetually  reducing  the  number.  I don’t  mean  this  for 
an  instance,  but  though  is  used  for  “ good  ” in  La  Croze, 

Champollion  rejects  it  as  the  word  in  general  very  ancient 

common  use,  as  it  is  often  written  at  length  rtOTqpe, 

I have  not  seen  M.  Klaproth’s  second  letter,  but  it  is  plain  he 
did  not  know  that  all  the  numbers  from  10  to  20  began  with 

JULCT- 


29. — From  M.  Champollion  to  Dr.  Young. 

MON8IEUn,  raris' ,e  11  SepUmlire,  1827. 

J’avais  prie  M.  Letronne  de  vous  informer  sur  le  desir 
que  vous  lui  temoignez  de  posseder  des  fac-similes  de  nos 
papyrus  demotiques,  que  je  m’emploierais  avec  empressement  a 
vous  les  procurer.  La  note  que  Mr.  Magrath  m’a  communique 
est  relative  au  mcme  objet:  raais  comme  elle  est  tres  brieve 
je  desirerais  a mon  tour  savoir  si  vous  voudriez,  Monsieur,  un 
caique  du  protocolc  des  contrats  du  Musee  Royal,  ou  liien  la 
totalite  des  manuscrits.  Dans  ce  dernier  cas  le  travail  serait 
fort  considerable,  vu  qu’au  Musee  Royal  seul  nous  possedons 
vingt-un  papyrus  demotiques,  dont  un  a plus  de  dix  ou  douze 
pieds.  J'attendrai  que  vous  veuilliez  bien  me  faire  connaitre 
vos  intentions  positivement,  etant  tout  pret  a tenter  tous  les 
moyens  de  vous  satisfaire. 

Je  charge  Mr.  Magrath  de  la  demiere  livraison  de  mon 
4 Pantheon.’  J’ignore  si  pendant  mon  absence  on  vous  a envoye 
regulicrement  les  precedentes,  comme  e’etait  mon  intention. 
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Aycz  le  soin  (le  me  donner  aussi  la  note  des  numeros  qui  vous 
manquent,  et  je  les  ferai  sur-le-champ  parvenir  a votre  adresse. 

Vcuillez  agreer,  Monsieur,  la  nouvelle  assurance  de  tout 
uion  affectucux  devouement. 


30. — From  Dr.  Young  to  Baron  von  IIumboldt.* 

My  dear  Sir, 

I am  happy  to  tell  you  that  our  prospects  of  new  docu- 
ments from  Egypt  are  very  rapidly  increasing  : Mr.  Burton  has 
had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  at  length,  in  a mosque,  the 
triple  inscription  for  which  he  has  been  some  years  in  search ; 
and  he  has  been  negotiating  with  the  Pacha  for  its  removal. 
From  its  magnitude  and  state  of  preservation,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  will  rival  the  pillar  of  Rosetta  in  its 
importance  ; and  I sincerely  hope  that  it  will  tend  to  check  the 
wildness  of  conjecture,  which  has  been  rioting  without  bounds 
in  the  regions  of  Egyptian  literature.  Mr.  Tattam  is  printing 
a Coptic  grammar,  and  I am  preparing  an  Appendix,  which  is 
to  contain  the  rudiments  of  an  Enchorial  Lexicon:  I ardently 
wish  that  Mr.  Burton’s  inscriptions  may  come  to  my  assistance 
before  I complete  it.  I have  received  nothing  from  France  or 
from  Germany  for  these  four  years  past : even  what  is  pub- 
lished seems  by  some  fatality  to  have  been  withheld  from  me ; 
and  the  booksellers  send  no  answers  to  my  commissions.  I 
trust  your  brother  will  not  forget  his  kind  promise  to  think  of 
me  at  Berlin. 

I have  to  thank  him  and  you  for  your  obliging  present  of 
your  Letter  to  Abel  Remusat  on  the  Genius  of  the  Chinese 
Language,  which  has  greatly  interested  me : the  best  return 
that  I can  make  will  be  to  give  you  some  remarks  which  have 
occurred  to  me  on  the  language  of  hieroglyphics  in  general, 
and  on  the  character  of  the  English  language,  which  seems  to 
approach,  in  its  simplicity,  as  you  have  yourself  observed,  to 
the  natural  structure  of  the  oldest  languages,  immediately 
related  to  the  hieroglyphical  form  of  representation.  I fear, 

* This  letter  was  published  in  Brande’s  Philosophical  Journal,  July — September, 
1827. — Ed. 
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however,  that  I must  apologize  to  you  for  the  want  of  method 
with  which  I shall  be  obliged  at  present  to  throw  my  fragments 
together : but  it  may  be  allowable  to  make  some  difference 
between  a letter  and  a finished  essay. 

Hieroglyphics,  in  their  primitive  form,  are  scarcely  to  he 
considered  in  any  case  as  simply  a mode  of  expressing  an  oral 
language : they  may  be  a direct  and  independent  representation 
of  our  thoughts,  that  is,  of  recollections,  or  sentiments,  or 
intentions,  collateral  to  the  representation  of  the  same  thoughts 
by  the  language  of  sounds.  We  find,  in  many  of  the  Egyptian 
monuments,  a double  expression  of  the  same  sense : first,  a 
simple  picture,  for  instance,  of  a votary  presenting  a vase  to  a 
sitting  deity ; each  characterized  by  some  peculiarity  of  form, 
and  each  distinguished  also  by  a name  written  over  him  ; and 
this  may  be  called  a pure  hieroglyphical  representation,  though 
it  scarcely  amounts  to  a language,  any  more  than  the  look  of 
love  is  the  language  of  a lover.  But  we  universally  find  that 
the  tablet  is  accompanied  by  a greater  variety  of  characters 
which  certainly  do  constitute  a language,  although  we  know 
little  or  nothing  of  the  sounds  of  that  language  ; but  its  import 
is,  that  “ such  a king  offers  a vase  to  the  deity  and  on  the 
other  side,  that  “ the  deity  grants  to  the  king  health  and 
strength,  and  beauty  and  riches,  and  dominion  and  power.”  It 
is  common  to  see,  in  these  inscriptions,  a number  of  characters 
introduced,  which  are  evidently  identical  with  some  of  those  in 
the  tablets : and  however  some  of  them  may  occasionally  have 
been  employed  phonetically,  there  can  be  no  question  of  the 
nature  of  the  changes  which  their  employment  must  have  gone 
through  before  they  assumed  the  character  of  sounds : but  this 
is  altogether  a separate  consideration,  and  foreign  to  the  present 
purpose. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  objects,  delineated  with  the  intention 
of  representing  the  originals  to  the  eye  by  their  form,  must 
necessarily  be  nouns  substantive ; and  that  the  picture,  con- 
taining no  verb  whatever,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  constitute 
cither  a positive  or  a negative  assertion.  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  a picture  of  King  George  the  Fourth’s 
coronation,  with  the  date  19  July,  1821,  could  scarcely  be  con- 
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sidered  otherwise  than  as  asserting  a historical  truth  ; and  if 
any  emblem  of  Truth  were  attached  to  it,  or  if  it  were  deposited 
among  the  records  of  other  historical  facts,  it  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  expression,  “ George  IV.  crowned  in  July,  1821,” 
which  scarcely  wants  the  verb  teas  to  convert  it  into  a positive 
assertion  of  a fact. 

Strictly  speaking,  however,  there  seems  to  be  no  direct  mode 
of  supplying  the  want  of  the  verb  is  or  teas  in  pure  hierogly- 
phical  writing  ; and  if  any  such  sign  was  employed  in  the 
Egyptian  or  the  old  Chinese  hieroglyphics,  its  introduction 
must  have  been  arbitrary  or  conventional ; like  the  employment 
of  a postulate  in  mathematics.  Every  other  part  of  a language 
appears  capable  of  being  reduced,  with  more  or  less  circumlo- 
cution, to  the  form  of  a noun  substantive ; and  the  English 
language  appears  to  approach  to  the  Chinese  in  the  facility 
with  which  all  the  forms  of  grammar  may  be  shaken  off. 

There  is,  however,  often  occasion,  in  such  cases,  for  a certain 
degree  of  metaphor  approaching  to  poetical  latitude  ; and  hence 
it  may  happen  that  the  least  literary  nations  are  sometimes  the 
most  poetical.  It  is,  in  fact,  impossible  to  exclude  metaphor 
altogether  from  the  most  prosaic  language  ; and  it  is  frequently 
difficult  to  say  where  metaphor  ends  and  strict  logical  prose 
begins  ; but  by  degrees  the  metaphor  drops,  and  the  simple 
figurative  sense  is  retained.  Thus  we  may  say  liquid  ruby 
with  the  same  exact  meaning  as  crimson  wine ; and  yet  ruby 
would  never  be  called  an  adjective,  though  employed  merely  to 
express  the  colour:  in  coral  lips,  however,  the  coral,  first  used 
metaphorically,  is  converted  by  habit  into  an  adjective,  and  the 
expression  is  considered  as  synonymous  with  labri  corallini. 

The  general  custom  in  English  is  to  place  the  figurative 
substantive,  used  as  an  adjective  by  comparison,  or  by  abstrac- 
tion, before  the  name  which  retains  its  proper  sense : thus  a 
chesnut  horse  is  a chesnut  like  or  chesnut  coloured  horse ; 
a horse  chesnut  is  a coarse  kind  of  chesnut : and  in  this 
manner  we  are  enabled  to  use  almost  every  English  noun  sub- 
stantive as  an  adjective,  by  an  ellipsis  of  the  word  like,  which, 
if  inserted  entire  or  abridged,  would  make  a real  adjective  of 
the  word,  as  war  like,  friendly.  But  this  omission  of  the  termi- 
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nation,  like  other  figures  of  speech,  is  easily  forgotten  in  the 
ordinary  forms  of  language ; and  the  Germans,  as  well  as  the 
English,  make  use  of  almost  all  their  substantives  in  the  place  of 
adjectives,  though  they  are  more  in  the  habit  of  continuing 
them  into  single  long  words.  When,  however,  the  substantives 
are  so  used,  they  generally  become  by  abstraction  real  adjec- 
tives : for  we  seldom  think  of  a chesnut,  in  speaking  of  the 
colour  of  a horse ; but  the  idea  of  a light  brown  coat,  with  an 
ugly  pale-red  mane  and  tail,  and  a fidgety  temper,  is  very 
likely  to  occur  to  us : and  in  a horse  chesnut  the  idea  of  a 
horse  is  out  of  the  question ; we  only  think  of  a coarse  fruit 
which  a man  cannot  cat : so  that  the  true  sense,  in  both  these 
instances,  is  that  of  a quality  ; but  coral  lips  and  ivory  hands 
are  rather  elliptical  expressions,  composed  of  two  suhstantives, 
which  might  fairly  be  represented  hieroglyphically  by  the 
assistance  of  a branch  of  coral  and  an  elephant's  tusk.  But  to 
describe  an  abstract  quality  by  any  hieroglyphic  character, 
representative  of  form  only,  would  be  generally  impossible : 
colours  might  be  imitated,  if  we  supposed  coloured  figures  to  be 
employed ; but.  other  simple  ideas,  such  as  those  of  sound  or 
touch,  could  never  be  immediately  presented  to  the  eye  ; and 
some  circuitous  invention  would  always  be  required  for  their 
representation. 

Horne  Tooke  has  shown,  with  considerable  felicity  of  illus- 
tration, that  all  the  parts  of  speech  may  be  resolved  into  the 
noun  and  the  verb ; but  he  has  not  pointed  out  so  clearly  that 
every  verb  may  be  resolved  into  a noun  and  the  single  primi- 
tive verb  is  or  was,  which,  in  this  sense,  may  be  said  to  be  the 
only  essential  verb  in  any  language  ; as  we  find,  indeed,  in  the 
Coptic,  that  almost  every  noun  becomes  a verb,  either  by  the 
addition  of  pe,  or  sometimes  even  without  it.  Thus,  the  morning 
blushes  is  synonymous  with  the  morning  is  red;  he  loves 
justice,  with  he  is  a lover  of  justice ; and  1 am  an  Englishman , 
with  the  person  note  quaking  is  an  Englishman.  But  this 
must  be  understood  of  is,  was,  or  will  be,  in  all  its  tenses ; the 
idea  of  time,  if  expressed,  being  an  essential  part  of  the  verbal 
sense. 

I confess  that  some  of  these  reflections  have  occurred  to  me 
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in  looking  over  a very  singular  work,  which  I had  the  curiosity 
to  take  up,  in  order  to  sec  what  kind  of  information  could  be 
jrossessed  by  a person  notoriously  and  professedly  ignorant  of 
the  origin  and  relations  of  the  language  which  he  attempts  to 
teach  ; and,  in  short,  what  kind  of  light  could  be  diffused  by  an 
apostle  of  darkness.  Blunders,  and  some  of  them  ridiculous 
enough,  must,  of  course,  be  found  in  the  works  of  such  a person, 
but  most  of  them  are  such  as  every  schoolboy  might  correct  ; 
and,  there  really  is  so  much  of  sagacity  in  some  of  Mr.  Cobbett’s 
remarks  on  the  errors  of  others,  that  they  well  deserve  the 
attention  of  such  as  are  ambitious  to  write  or  speak  with  perfect 
accuracy. 

I shall  not  attempt  to  enter  into  a regular  criticism  of  this 
Grammar ; I shall  merely  make  a few  miscellaneous  observa- 
tions, as  they  have  occurred  to  me  in  reading  it,  several  of 
which  would  be  equally  applicable  to  the  best  of  the  existing 
works  of  a similar  nature. 

In  Letter  III.  we  arc  told  that  long  and  short,  though  adjec- 
tives, do  not  express  qualities , but  merely  dimension  or  dura- 
tion ; from  a singular  misconception  of  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word  quality.  We  find,  in  Letter  IV.,  the  rule  given  by  most 
grammarians,  though  not  by  all,  that  the  article  A becomes 
AN,  when  it  is  followed  by  any  word  beginning  with  a vowel ; 
but  it  is  surely  more  natural  to  follow  the  sound  than  the 
spelling,  and,  as  we  should  never  think  of  saying  an  youthful 
bride,  it  seems  equally  incorrect  to  say  an  useful  piece  of 
furniture ; for  the  initial  sound  is  precisely  the  same.  In  the 
same  manner  a unit  and  a European,  seems  to  sound  more 
agreeable  than  an  ; and  the  best  speakers  appear  to  adopt  this 
custom. 

Letter  VIII.  gives  us  a rule  for  doubling  the  last  letter  of  a 
verb  in  the  participle  if  an  accent  is  on  the  last  syllable ; but 
it  should  be  observed  that  the  L is  doubled,  whether  accented 
or  not,  as  in  calni/ling,  travelled,  levelled , cavilled,  controlled. 
The  same  letter  contains  a “ List  of  verbs,  which,  by  some 
persons,  are  erroneously  deemed  irregular,’’  and  which  have 
been  so  deemed  from  the  time  of  our  German  and  Saxon  an- 
cestors, though  Mr.  Cobbett  thinks  it  woidd  be  more  philoso- 
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pbical  to  conjugate  them  regularly.  Thus  we  may  see  at  once 
that  freeze  may  as  well  give  us  frozen,  as  frieren  gives  the 
Germans  tjefroren  ; that  hang  may  make  hung  or  hanged,  ac- 
cording to  its  sense,  as  in  German  we  have  hienge  from  liangen , 
and  hiingte  from  hiingen , to  execute.  For  sling  and  slung,  we 
have  authority  in  schlingcn,  geschlungen , for  sj>ring  and  sprung 
in  springen  and  gesprungen;  for  swollen,  swam,  or  swum,  and 
swung,  in  geschwollen,  gcschwommcn,  and  geschwungen.  And 
it  is  quite  clear  from  these  examples  that  “ the  bad  practice 
of  abbreviating,  or  shortening,”  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter. 

In  Letter  XIV.  we  have  a very  distinct  examination  of  a 
rule  in  punctuation  which  has  been  commonly  adopted  by  good 
printers,  without  so  distinct  a description  of  its  foundation. 
“ Commas  are  made  use  of,  when  phrases,  tliat  is  to  say, 
* portions  ’ of  words,  are  ‘ th  rowed  ’ into  a sentence,  and  which 
are  not  absolutely  necessary  to  assist  in  its  grammatical  con- 
struction.” In  a word,  two  commas  are  very  nearly  equivalent 
to  the  old  fashioned  parenthesis.  Again,  “the  apostrophe 
ought  to  be  called  the  mark  not  of  elision,  but  of  laziness  and 
vulgarity  a remark  made  in  truly  classical  taste,  which  might 
have  been  extended  with  perfect  propriety  to  the  subject  of  the 
next  paragraph,  the  Hyphen,  the  insertion  of  which  is,  to  make 
it  uncertain  whether  the  words  united  by  it  are  one  word  or 
two.  He  goes  on  admirably  in  the  next  page.  “ Notes,  like 
parentheses,  are  interrupters,  and  much  more  troublesome  inter- 
rupters, because  they  generally  tell  a much  longer  story.  The 
employing  of  them  arises,  in  almost  all  cases,  from  confusion  in 
the  mind  of  the  writer.  lie  finds  the  matter  too  much  for  him. 
He  has  not  the  talent  to  work  it  all  up  into  one  lucid  whole ; 

and,  therefore,  he  puts  part  of  it  into  Notes.” “ Instead  of 

the  word  and,  you  often  see  people  put  §*.  For  what  reason  I 
should  like  to  know.  But  to  this  is  sometimes  added  a c ; 
thus,  Sfc.  And  is,  in  Latin,  et,  and  c is  the  first  letter  of  the 
Latin  word  caetera,  which  means  the  like,  or  so  on.  This 
abbreviation  of  a foreign  word  is  a most  convenient  thing  for 
such  writers  as  have  too  much  indolence  or  too  little  sense  to 
say  fully  and  clearly  what  they  ought  to  say.  If  you  mean  to 
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say  and  the  like,  or,  and  so  on,  why  not  say  it  ?. . .The  abbrevi- 
ation is  very  frequently  made  use  of  without  the  writer  having 
any  idea  of  its  import.”  But  it  is  surely  a mischievous  maxim, 
never  to  “ think  of  mending  what  you  write.  Let  it  go-  No 
patching ; no  after  painting."  On  the  other  hand  he  is  right 
in  protesting  “against  the  use  of  what,  by  some,  is  called  the 
dash.  Who  is  to  know  what  is  intended  by  the  use  of  these 
dashes  f. . . .It  is  a cover  for  ignorance  as  to  the  use  of  points ; 
and  it  can  answer  no  other  purpose.” 

In  Letter  XV.  there  is  a singular  conceit  with  regard  to  the 
keeping  up  a distinction  between  a and  an,  where  it  is  insisted 
that  we  must  not  say  “a  dog,  cat,  owl,  and  sparrow,”  because 
owl  requires  an ; “ and  that  it  should  be  a dog,  a cat,  an  owl, 
and  a sparrow  which  is  certainly  better,  and  would  be  so,  even 
if  there  were  no  owl  in  the  question. 

Letter  XVII.  The  criticism  on  Milton’s  “ than  whom  none 
higher  sat,”  is  perfectly  correct.  Than  is  never  a preposition, 
and  is  simply  a variation  from  the  older  then,  both  in  English 
and  in  German.  John  is  better  than  James  means  simply  John 
is  good  first,  then  James : er  is  eher  or  e’er.  Who  would  sound 
awkwardly,  but  would  be  more  grammatical. 

Letter  XIX.  gives  a definition  of  the  ellipsis,  which  would  be 
a lesson  to  Apollonius  himself : the  compasses,  it  seems,  “do 
not  take  their  sweep  all  round,  but  leave  out  parts  of  the  area 
or  surface.”  The  objection  to  Blackstone’s  language  is  very 
questionable.  “ The  very  scheme  and  model  was  settled,”  may, 
perhaps,  be  defended,  because  scheme  and  model  are  considered 
as  one  tiling,  the  words  being  intended  to  illustrate  each  other, 
but  not  to  point  out  different  attributes  of  the  administration 
of  justice ; and  both  words  may  be  admitted,  as  a collective 
term,  to  govern  a singular  rather  than  a plural  verb.  It 
seems  also  to  lie  an  error  to  make  with  a conjunction  rather 
than  a preposition,  and  to  say,  “ The  bag,  with  the  guineas 
and  dollars  in  it,  were  stolen,”  or  “ zeal,  with  discretion,  do 
much.”  “ I expected  to  have  seen,”  is  justly  noticed  as  a 
common  error  for  “ I expected  to  sec.”  The  meaning  of  an 
active  verb  is  erroneously  confounded  with  that  of  a transitive 
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verb,  in  the  remarks  on  the  word  elope,  which  means  to  go  off,  or 
to  run  off,  and  we  should  naturally  say  was  gone  off,  but  had 
run  off. 

The  nature  of  the  subjunctive  mood  is  dismissed  in  the  same 
Letter  without  better  success  than  has  been  obtained  by  former 
grammarians.  An  essay  was  published  about  thirty  years  ago 
in  a periodical  work,*  which  brings  the  subject  into  a small  com- 
pass ; suggesting  that  the  subjunctive  mood  ought  always  to  be 
considered  as  a conditional  future.  The  examples  given  are, 
“If  the  Elbe  is  now  open,  we  shall  soon  have  the  mails,  and 
then,  if  there  be  any  news  from  the  army,  I will  send  it  you  im- 
mediately.” “ If  Catiline  was  generous,  it  was  in  order  to 
serve  his  ambition.”  The  subjunctive  past,  if  I were,  becomes 
present,  by  being  the  future  of  the  past ; going  back  to  the  time 
when  the  present  was  future,  and  therefore  contingent ; and 
this  conditional  sense  involves  no  difficulty,  except  when  a mis- 
taken adherence  to  the  fancied  rules  of  grammar  forces  it  in 
where  it  has  no  business  : thus  the  rules  of  some  grammarians 
would  lead  us  to  say,  if  Catiline  icere  ambitious ; which  is  to- 
tally contrary  to  the  true  sense  of  the  subjunctive.  Mr.  Cobbett 
seems  to  have  some  such  distinctions  in  view  when  he  says  that 
“ if  ha3  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  government  of  the  verb. 
It  is  the  sense  which  governs.”  By  this  he  means  that  if  does 
not  require  a subjunctive  unless  it  relates  to  a future  contingency. 
He  is  right  in  saying  “ Though  her  chastity  is  becoming,  it 
gives  her  no  claim  to  praise but  most  decidedly  wrong  in 
adding  “ she  would  be  criminal  if  she  was  not  chaste for  was 
is  here  used  as  relating  to  the  present  circumstances,  which  are 
the  future  of  the  past,  and  therefore  require  the  subjunctive 
were  to  denote  the  condition  intended.  He  has,  however,  done 
signal  justice  to  the  cause  of  this  injured  verb,  by  introducing 
it  for  was,  in  his  sixth  lesson,  where  he  says  it  should  have 
been  “ Y our  lordship  were  apprized  of  every  important  circum- 
stance.” 


* The  essay  referred  to  is  one  of  n series  which  embraced  n grtttt  variety  of  topics, 
and  was  published  by  Dr.  Young  in  the  British  Magazine  for  1800,  under  the  signa- 
ture of  Leptologi&t.  See  vol.  1.  of  this  work,  p.  99,  note. — L Id. 
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Such  errors  as  this,  however,  are  easily  corrected,  and  many 
of  the  acute  remarks  which  have  been  here  copied  are  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  practical  grammarians ; at  the  same 
time  enough  has  been  said,  without  any  disparagement  of 
Cobbett’s  talents,  to  show  that  a man  cannot  be  well  qualified 
to  teach  that  which  he  has  not  had  the  means  of  properly 
learning.  For  although  the  English  language  appears  at  first 
sight  to  be  extremely  simple  and  philosophical  in  its  structure, 
it  has  in  fact  been  derived  from  a variety  of  heterogeneous 
sources ; it  has  undergone  a variety  of  vicissitudes,  and  has 
served  for  the  expression  of  a multiplicity  of  discussions  on  the 
most  refined  subjects  in  literature  and  history  and  science,  for 
the  feelings  of  oratory,  and  the  passions  of  poetry,  and  it  has 
been  worn  away  by  degrees,  as  the  crystal  in  the  stream  is  worn 
to  a pebble,  till  it  has  returned  to  a simplicity  which  wears  the 
aspect  of  the  immediate  offspring  of  the  Chinese  or  Egyptian  or 
Mexican  Hieroglyphics.  But  with  all  this,  it  has  still  some 
spots,  some  idioms,  which  invariable  custom  obliges  us  to 
retain  ; and  which  can  only  be  distinguished  from  corruptions 
and  vulgarisms  by  tracing  their  history  through  the  different 
stages  of  its  progress,  including,  of  necessity,  the  corresponding 
idioms  in  the  parent  languages  out  of  which  it  has  arisen. 


31. — From  Dr.  Young  to  Sir  W.  Cell. 

My  DEAR  GeLL,  London,  Park  Square,  2 Oct.,  1827. 

Thank  you  for  your  inscription  from  Abydos  : why 
does  not  your  friend  Champollion  make  Coptic  of  it?  You 
give  me  my  Anubis,  or  Apis,  for  Phthah,  without  the  least 
remorse.  Phtha  is  ^ or  I dare  say  Champollion 

understands  Coptic  as  well  as  any  body ; yet  Klaproth 
either  lies,  or  has  convicted  him  of  falsely  accusing  Father 
Kircher.  You  may  reason  about  the  probable  antiquity  of 
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the  Egyptian  dialects  as  you  please  ; I only  speak  of  the  fact 
from  the  testimony  of  Herodotus  and  his  PIROM1S;  which  he 
could  not  falsify  because  he  did  not  understand  it.  You  ex- 
plain very  rationally  why  Champollion  has  delayed  publishing 
his  dissection  of  the  llosetta  stone : you  admit  that  his  system 
has  delayed  it : and  it  is  a very  natural  consequence  of  all 
systems  to  retard  the  investigation  of  truth.  But,  like  the  dog 
in  the  manger,  these  people  neither  eat  their  hay  nor  let  me 
nibble  at  it.  I cannot  get  a single  line  of  all  the  demotic 
contracts  on  papyrus  which  I know  to  exist  all  over  Europe. 
I ought  to  have  told  you  before  that  Burton,  with  Salt’s 
assistance,  is  doing  prodigious  things  in  discovering  inscrip- 
tions. Perhaps  you  have  heard  of  the  fine  triple  inscrip- 
tion which  he  has  found  in  a Mosque  at  Cairo,  I believe  from 
some  account  that  I sent  him,  but  I am  not  sure.*  The  Pacha 
wants  him  to  pay  rather  heavily  for  it  in  rebuilding  the  mosque, 


* The  history  of  the  stone  containing  this  inscription  is  somewhat  remarkable,  for 
although  discovered  by  an  Englishman  and  assigned  by  him  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, it  found  its  way  to  Paris  through  a stratagem  of  Champollion's.  When  that 
sar  tnt  arrived  in  Egypt,  he  expressed  a strong  desire  to  sec  the  inscription,  but 
Burton,  who  knew’ something  of  his  antecedents,  suspected  a trick,  and  declined  show- 
ing it  to  him.  A friend  however  of  Burton's  when  riding  past  the  Mosque  with 
Champollion,  pointed  out  the  stone  to  him,  and  the  latter,  after  he  had  gone  toTbebee, 
wrote  to  Drovetti,  the  French  Consul-general  for  Egypt,  urging  him  to  take  possession 
of  it,  alleging  as  a reason,  that  as  the  English  had  cheated  the  French  out  of 
the  Rosetta  stone,  the  French  would  be  justified  in  cheating  the  English  out  of  this 
inscription.  Drovetti,  however,  behaved  much  more  honourably  than  his  countryman, 
for  before  taking  any  stejw  in  the  mutter,  he  sent  to  request  an  interview  with 
Burton,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  give  up  his  right  to  the  monument ; but 
the  latter  declared  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  do  so,  as  he  had  transferred  it  to 
the  British  Government.  Drovetti  then  represented  that  though  Mohammed  Ali  had 
refused  to  surrender  the  stone  to  Colonel  Caradoc.  for  the  British  Government,  he  was 
quite  certain  that  if  he  applied  for  it  to  Ibrahim  Pasha,  he  would  he  certain  of  suc- 
cess, and  that  it  really  mattered  little  whether  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
French  or  the  English,  the  great  object  being  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of  Egyptian 
scholars.  The  upshot  was  that  Drovetti  applied  for  it  to  Ibrahim  Pasha,  who 
told  him  that  he  might  not  only  take  the  stone,  but  the  whole  Mosque  if  he 
liked.  But  when  Drovetti  sent  to  have  it  removed  it  had  already  disappeared, 
Burton  and  his  friends  having  carried  it  off  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  inscription 
carefully  copied,  after  which  it  was  given  up  to  the  French.  This  was  done  by  the 
consent  of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Burton's  representing  to  him  that 
Mohammed  Ali  had  previously  refused  it  to  the  British  Government;  and  as  a com- 
j>enaation  to  the  discoverer  of  the  monument,  he  was  allowed  to  lake  the  first  copy  of 
the  inscription  ; the  Pasha  assuring  him  that  his  permission  to  Drovetti  to  take 
possession  of  the  stone,  was  granted  in  entire  ignorance  of  a previous  application  to 
his  father,  and  regretting  that  it  was  then  too  late  to  remedy  the  matter.  Champol- 
lion, however,  did  not  gain  much  by  his  trickery,  for  the  stone  turned  out  after  all  to 
be  of  little  value. — Ed. 
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but  I hope  he  will  rebuild  the  city  rather  than  lose  it,  and 
I think  even  Bankes*  would  help  to  bear  him  harm- 
less : for  my  own  part  I would  as  soon  have  a copy  as  the 
original,  but  I fancy  the  greater  part  is  buried  in  the  wall,  and 
must  be  dug  out  even  to  be  copied.  I do  trust  that  this  monu- 
ment will  decide  some  points  between  Champollion  and  me  : I 
do  not  care  on  whose  side,  for  I am  at  present  perplexed  with 
doubts.  Good  bye.  Let  me  hear  from  you  again  soon.  Have 
you  seen  the  third  fasciculus,  which  I sent  to  the  Vatican  by 
Patrick  Stewart  ? 

Besides  PIROMI  we  have  IOII  Mempliitic,  which  is  the 
Argive  tai,  and  the  Chinese  to,  I suppose:  and  I think  there 
are  many  other  instances  in  Jablonsky’s  collection  of  examples. 

I do  not  think  I have  written  to  you  since  the  appearance  of 
the  translation  of  Browne’s  articles  in  the  ‘ Edinburgh  Review,’ 
under  the  name  of  L.  J.  D.,  of  Versailles ; but  I think  it  is 
done  by  another  person ; he  however  laughs  at  Klaproth  and 
Goulianoff.  You  will  scarcely  see  it  at  Naples:  I must  there- 
fore tell  you  the  contents  of  the  Postscript  of  the  Preface, 
which  gives  me  the  date  of  Champollion’s  ‘ Comparative  Table 
of  Hieroglyphics,’  containing  what  I had  published  in  181G, 
though  I never  knew  till  now  how  much  later  his  publication 
was,  for  he  gave  it  me  without  the  text.'f*  The  PS.  9ays : — 

“ II  existe  un  ouvrage  in-folio  de  M.  C.,  peu  connu  et  inti- 
tule De  1' Ecriture  hieratique  des  ancient  Eyyptiens,  imprime  a 
Grenoble  en  1821 ; ainsi  seulement  u n an  avant  la  publication 
de  sa  Lcttre  a M.  Dacier.  L’auteur  a fait  tout  son  possible 
pour  soustraire  cet  ouvrage  aux  yeux  du  public,  en  rctirant  du 
commerce  et  des  mains  de  ses  amis  le  peu  d’exemplaires  qu’il 
avait  d'abord  repandus.  La  raison  qu’on  a mise  en  avant  etait, 
* la  crainte  de  blcsser  les  scrupules  de  quelquet  personnes  pieuses,' 
mais  il  ne  se  trouve  dans  ce  livre  absolument  rien  qui  ait 
trait  a la  haute  antiquite  de  1’ Empire  des  Pharaons,  et  il  est 
permis  de  penser  que  le  veritable  motif  qui  a determine  M.  C. 

• Mr.  Bankes,  father  of  the  Egyptian  traveller,  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
British  Museum.  In  that  capacity  he  was  chiefly  remarkable  lor  the  obstinacy  with 
which,  on  nil  occasions,  he  opposed  grants  of  money,  whence  he  was  generally  called 
Saving  Banks.— Ed. 

f Supra,  p.  74,  note. 
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de  supprimer  cc  livre  a ete  tie  ne  pas  donner  line  mesure  trop 
precise  des  progres  qu’il  avait  faits.  Cette  mesure  existe 
dans  la  phrase  suivante  : 

QUE  LES  SIONE8  lll£KOGLYPllIQUES  SONT  DES  SIGNES  DE 
CIIOSES,  ET  NON  DES  810  NE8  DE  SON  ; 

phrase  qu’il  oppose  aux  membres  de  la  Commission  d’Egypte 
et  a d’autres  savans. 

“ Certes,  celui  qui  depuis  dix  ans  avait  travaille  sur  les  hie- 
roglyphes  sans  les  deehiffrer,  et  qui  faisait,  en  1821,  imprimer 
l’axiome  precite,  avait  grand  besoin  d’etre  guide  dans  ces  nou- 
velles  rechcrches  de  1822,  par  les  decouvertes  de  M.  Young 
publiees  en  1819. 

“ On  ne  doit  done  plus  douter,  que  la  pretendue  decouverte 
de  M.  C.  ne  soit  entee  sur  celle  du  Docteur  Young,  auquel 
appartient  le  merite  d’avoir  le  premier  demontre  qu'on  s’est 
servi,  en  Egypte,  de  signes  hieroglyphiques  pour  exprimer  les 
sons  des  noms  propres.” 


32. — From  Dr.  Young  to  Chev.  San  Quintino.* 

My  DEAR  SlR,  London,  November  24th,  1827. 

You  will  be  glad  to  bear  that  I have  made  some  little 
progress  in  the  study  of  the  Enchorial  inscriptions  which  I had 
lately  the  pleasure  of  showing  you : my  steps  have,  as  usual, 
been  guided  by  no  system  whatever : they  have  been  wholly 
empirical , and  though  very  slow,  I trust  they  are  so  much  the 
more  sure : and  I hope  they  will  at  least  serve  as  an  excuse 
for  my  reminding  you  of  the  expectations  you  kindly  allowed 
me  to  entertain,  that  you  would  send  me  copies  of  any  thing 
of  the  kind  that  you  might  find  among  the  objects  entrusted  to 
your  care  at  Turin.  What  I have  lately  done  has  only  been 
to  ascertain  the  dates  of  many  of  the  tablets  sent  by  Mr.  Salt 
from  Sacchara,  all  of  them  about  the  time  of  the  last  Cleo- 
patra : to  identify  the  Enchorial  name  of  Ptolemy  Dionysus, 
and  to  make  out  a passage  relating  to  a donation  of  much 

* This  letter  wa..  published  in  Braude's  Philosophical  Journal  for  Oct. — Dec.,  1827. — /;</. 
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god  at  Memphis.  The  different  forms  of  the  characters  em- 
ployed by  the  writers,  in  the  same  words,  constitute  also  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  means  of  deciphering  any  new  in.-crip- 
tions  of  a similar  nature,  and  I have  already  incorporated 
many  of  them  with  my  little  Enchorial  Dictionary. 

The  48th  and  49th  plates  of  the  Hieroglyphics,  already  pub- 
lished, contain  two  tablets,  apparently  funerary,  but  without 
any  dates  of  the  reigns : the  ages  of  the  persons  seem  to  be 
expressed  in  the  hicroglyphical  lines.  In  the  49th  we  find 
the  name  Berenice  twice  in  the  Enchorial  letters,  and  once 
in  hieroglyphics ; followed  here  by  Arsinoe,  possibly  as  her 
mother. 

This  tablet,  coarse  as  it  is,  abundantly  shows  that  Ilora- 
pollo  and  Champollion  are  both  correct,  independently,  as  it 
seems,  of  each  other,  in  considering  the  rings,  or  cartouches, 
as  chiefly  confined  to  the  names  of  royal  personages ; and  that 
I inferred  the  contrary  somewhat  too  hastily,  from  observing 
that  the  imitations  of  those  rings  were  attached,  in  the  Enchorial 
inscription  of  Rosetta,  to  several  names  not  royal,  and  from 
having  found  such  rings  in  other  hicroglyphical  inscriptions, 
without  the  usual  epithets  of  kings.  I had,  indeed,  remarked, 
that  a “mysterious”  name  was  sometimes  observable  in  the 
manuscripts  without  a ring,  and  I had  pointed  out  the  same  group 
as  a name  in  Lord  Mountnorris’s  manuscript,  which  Mr.  Cham- 
pollion considers  as  the  true  name : but  I am  perfectly  ready 
to  admit  that  Mr.  Champollion  has  materially  improved  on  this 
hint,  as  he  has  on  many  others. 

The  same  line  of  hieroglyphics,  however,  contributes  to  add 
to  my  reluctance  in  admitting  Mr.  Champollion’s  reading  of 
P.T.H ; a group  which  I considered  as  very  probably  repre- 
senting these  letters  long  before  the  date  of  his  publications ; 
though  I had  only  fully  identified  the  two  first  characters ; it 
seems  to  me  to  agree  better  with  PETEH  than  with  PIITAII ; 
and  I am  inclined  to  think  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  names 
Petosiris,  Peteharpocrates,  and  other  similar  words,  as  it  is 
here  annexed  to  the  names  of  two  or  three  other  deities.  But 
I am  by  no  means  confident  on  the  subject : and  beg  only  to  be 
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allowed  a few  years  more  to  collect  further  evidence,  without 
being  accused  of  resisting  conviction. 

I must  also  claim  a similar  indulgence  for  my  opinion 
respecting  the  bird  and  the  disc,  which  is  so  constantly  found 
between  two  names,  that  I could  not  avoid  supposing  it  to 
mean  simply  sun  ; I confess  that  the  arguments  which  Mr. 
Champollion  has  drawn  from  the  application  of  this  character 
to  some  of  the  Roman  names,  .as  well  as  those  which  Mr.  Salt 
has  deduced  from  the  inscriptions  which  he  has  published,  are 
at  least  sufficient  to  silence  me ; I had,  indeed,  long  before 
observed  that  the  first  name  of  one  pair  of  rings  is  scarcely 
ever  found  as  the  second  of  another,  though  I fancied  the 
Minervean  obelisk  might  afford  an  exception.  On  the  other 
hand,  I cannot  explain,  upon  Mr.  Champollion’s  theory,  the 
order  of  the  names  in  the  tablet  of  Ahydus,  which  might  he 
supposed  to  have  been  purposely  intended  to  perpetuate  this 
discussion. 

It  is  admitted  that  this  tablet  contains  the  names  of  a chro- 
nological series  of  kings,  eacli  characterized  by  one  ring,  con- 
taining what  I have  always  considered  as  the  true  names  of  the 
persons  in  question.  It  is  easy  to  grant  to  him  that  they  are 
the  praenomens  only ; ns  is  common  in  all  modern  chronology. 
But  how  comes  it  that  there  is  one  exception  to  this,  and  that 
the  reigning  monarch  is  characterized  by  his  second  name  only, 
where  he  first  occurs,  and  where  we  should  expect  to  find  his 
father  ? This  is  precisely  what  would  have  been  required  if  the 
document  had  been  forged  to  support  my  opinion ; though  I 
should  certainly  have  been  very  ungrateful  for  an  argument, 
which  is  more  calculated  to  increase  the  difficulty  than  to  re- 
move it. 

An  objection  of  a similar  nature  may  be.  deduced  from  the 
tablet  found  between  the  legs  of  the  sphinx,  and  copied  by 
Mr.  Salt,  II.  80.  The  “Mcsphres  son  of  Thuthmosis  ” of  the 
Article  Egypt  is  represented  naturally  enough  as  doing  homage 
to  his  deified  father,  under  the  form  of  an  Androsphinx  ; had  he 
been  doing  homage  to  himself,  the  names  would  scarcely  have 
been  so  divided.  They  also  occur  repeatedly  afterwards  in  the 
inscription,  but  never  together. 
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The  tablet  represented  in  Plate  51,  is  remarkable  for  the 
confirmation  which  its  date  affords  of  the  accuracy  of  our  chro- 
nology of  the  Ptolemies.  It  has  no  pure  hieroglyphics.  It  be- 
gins immediately  with  The  year  19,  otherwise  4,  of  Cleopatra 
[. Neotera ].  and  Ptolemy  surnamed  Caesar  : that  is,  the  year  34 
b.c.  ; and  the  same  date  is  repeated  in  a form  somewhat  more 
distinct,  four  times,  in  the  10th,  11th,  12th,  and  15th  lines.  In 
the  last  it  is  followed  by  the  Queen  gave  to  the  Priests  and  High 
Priests  . . then  Ptolemy  [ Aidetes ?]  . . Queen  Cleopatra  and 
King  Ptolemy  surnamed  Caesar. 

It  has  before  been  observed,  that  the  word  surnamed,  as  it 
occurs  in  these  tablets,  and  in  Mr.  Grey’s  manuscripts,  com- 
prehends the  characters  which  answer  to  the  Neo  of  Mr. 
Champollion’s  Neocaesaris.  The  beginning  of  the  group 
occurs  elsewhere  in  the  sense  of  called,  and  can  scarcely  be 
read  “ ETO,”  whether  we  consider  the  sacred  or  the  enchorial 
characters ; nor  do  we  find  any  thing  nearer  to  this  in  Coptic 
than  ETE,  meaning  “ that  is,"  while  the  characters  are  more 
like  TENE.  Such  are  the  uncertainties  which  continually 
beset  us  in  the  application  of  the  best  established  alphabetical 
characters,  even  to  words  of  w'hich  we  know  the  sounds : to 
investigate  the  unknown  by  them  is  at  present  almost  hopeless. 

There  are  two  tablets,  from  the  caverns  at  Sacchara,  about 
to  appear  in  Plates  70  to  74  of  the  Hieroglyphics,  which  Mr. 
Salt  sent  over  with  particular  interest,  as  being  likely  to  contain 
some  useful  materials  for  the  comparison  of  the  different  kinds 
of  characters  with  each  other.  In  this  point  of  view,  however, 
his  well-directed  zeal  has  failed  of  its  object : for  the  sacred 
characters  relate  almost  entirely  to  the  gods  and  priests  of  the 
temple,  while  the  enchorial  inscriptions  below  them  contain 
dates  and  records  of  the  successive  donations  made  to  those 
temples.  And  this  seems  to  be  equally  true  of  the  generality 
of  double  inscriptions,  which  are  scarcely  ever  identical  in  this 
sense,  although  they  may  greatly  tend  to  illustrate  each  other. 

The  first  in  order  of  these  tablets  (II  70,  71,  74  A)  was 
marked  number  50  by  Mr.  Salt ; it  has  seven  stars  at  the  edge 
of  the  wings  overshadowing  the  figures.  It  is  first  dated  very 
distinctly  In  the  year  6 of  Cleopatra ; which  ought  to  have 
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been  6 otherwise  2 ; but  the  second  date  was  perhaps  omitted 
after  an  interval  of  more  than  20  years,  which  must  have 
elapsed  at  the  time  of  putting  up  the  tablet,  as  the  subsequent 
dates  demonstrate.  The  queen  seems  to  be  styled  /sis,  but  the 
name  of  the  “ younger  goddess,”  which  is  found  on  her  medals, 
does  not  appear  in  these  inscriptions.  In  the  4th  line  the  word 
Memphis  occurs,  though  less  distinctly  than  elsewhere.  It 
seems  to  be  formed  of  characters  meaning  Temple , and  Good, 
and  might  naturally  be  read  PHE-NUF  ; which  agrees  suffi- 
ciently well  with  the  NOPH  of  Jeremiah,  translated  Memphis 
by  the  Septuagint,  as  well  as  with  the  Coptic  PANUF,  said  to 
have  been  Afomemphis.  It  is  possible  that  Phthah  may  have 
been  meant  by  the  Good  god,  NUF ; but  there  is  here  no 
character  at  all  resembling  the  Enchorial  name  of  Phthah, 
which  approaches  to  that  of  a figure  of  4. 

We  next  find  a notice  of  the  change  of  dynasty  (Line  5)  . . 
year  7 : the  Gods  Phre  and  “ Horns  ” and  ‘ Phthah  ? pave  the 
victory  to  Autocrator  Caesaris  the  Munificent.  The  number 
7 is  indistinct ; if  correct  it  must  belong  to  the  later  of  the 
double  dates  of  Cleopatra’s  reign,  which  terminated  in  the  22nd 
or  7th,  the  year  of  the  Battle  of  Actiurn,  in  which  the  victory 
was  obtained  by  the  Emperor  Augustus  Caesar.  Then  follows 
a date  of  the  year  6,  probably  of  Caesar : and  the  seven  stars 
of  the  wings  may  possibly  relate  to  the  erection  of  the  tablet  in 
the  subsequent  year.  We  have  also  a donation  of  yold  and 
silver  gems. 

The  second  tablet  (II  72,  73,  74  B)  has  first  the  date  of  the 
year  19  of  King  Ptolemy  [Auletes]  the  Defender  of  the  sacred 
rites  (L.  3)  . . The  year  4 of  Cleopatra  ‘ Neotera  ? (4)  . . many 
years  . . (5)  The  year  7 ? the  gods  ‘ Phre  and  Horns  and 
Phthah  ? gave  the  victory  to  the  Emperor  Caesar,  ‘ and  Phthah 
and  Ilorus  who  loved  him  gave  the  dominion  of  all  -men  to  ? 
Caesar.  (6)  . . gold  and  gems  and  silver  in  abundance,  gave 
them  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  great  god  in  the  temple  of  Memphis 
. . The  year  7 of  Caesar : * Mechir  18  ? gave  to  the  sanctuary 
of  the  great  god  in  . . (8)  . . gold  and  gems  and  silver  . . (9) 
Memphis. 

We  have  here  no  subsequent  year  19  to  which  the  stars  of 
the  margin  can  refer  : and  it  seems  therefore  most  natural  to 
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suppose  that  they  belong  to  the  earliest  date,  with  which  the 
tablet  commences : and  perhaps  the  seven  stars  of  the  former 
may  have  been  marked  by  mistake  for  six.  The  interpretation 
of  the  marginal  stars  will  be  easily  brought  to  the  test  of  future 
observations. 

Plates  75  and  76  contain  portions  of  a large  tablet  from 
Sacchara,  very  fairly  written  on  chalk,  of  which  the  upper  part 
is  broken  off,  leaving  only  a few  traces  of  a hieroglyphic  in- 
scription, which  seems  to  have  contained  a date  at  the  end 
perhaps  the  12th  of  Mechir. 

(1)  r In  the  ..  year  of  Queen  Cleopatra]  and  Ptolemy  sur- 
named  Caesaris,  the  divine  king  . . living  for  ever.  (7)  . . The 
year  9,  Athyr  or  Mechir  9,  of  the  great  King  Ptolemy  the  god 
‘Brother  of  Apis?  Dionysus  ‘the  awful?  living  forever  .. 
(19)  . . The  great  King  Ptolemy  the  god  ‘ Brother  of  Homs  ? 
Dionysus  . . . mighty  as  the  sun  ? . . . (20)  . . . living  for 
ever  . . (21)  In  the  year  7 Mechir  the  14  . . The  Queen  Soter 
and  King  Ptolemy  surnamed  Caesaris  living  for  ever  . . gave 
. . (25)  . . children,  for  ever.  28  . . ‘ Written  and  engraved 
by  ? ... 

In  the  79th  plate  there  are  four  enchorial  lines  very  distinctly 
written,  and  beginning  with  a date,  which  must  be  either  24  or 
28,  and  most  probably  the  latter,  as  there  are  28  stars  in  the 
margin : perhaps  the  11th  of  the  month,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
the  son  of  Ptolemy,  may  he  live  for  ever.  The  rest  is  not.  intel- 
ligible. 

In  this  manner  my  dear  Sir,  I have  been  creeping,  while 
others  have  been  flying,  though  perhaps  a little  too  near  the 
sun.  Possibly  my  friend  Champollion,  and  your  friend  Seyffarth, 
would  be  able  to  decipher  much  more  of  these  inscriptions ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  their  versions  might  differ  in  almost 
every  particular.  In  this  case  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say 
which  of  the  two  explanations  I should  be  inclined  to  prefer : 
for  it  is  impossible  to  deny  to  Champollion  the  merit  of  great 
industry,  and  deep,  as  well  as  extensive  research.  I object 
only  to  his  precipitation,  and  his  love  of  system,  which,  I think, 
cause  him  to  be  led  away  by  his  own  ingenuity,  through  a series 
of  conclusions  unsupported  by  sufficient  evidence. 
yol.  in.  2 o 
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As  an  instance  of  a hasty  and  undemonstrated  assertion,  I 
shall  mention  his  explanation  of  the  group  of  characters  which 
he  considers  (Systcme,  p.  82)  as  “forming  the  third  person 
plural  of  the  future  in  all  the  verbs  of  the  last  nine  lines  of 
the  hieroglyphical  text  of  Rosetta,  expressing  the  different 
dispositions  of  the  decree,  and  answering  to  Greek  verbs  which 
are  always  in  the  infinitive,”  and  which  he  naturally  enough 
reads  SNE. 

There  is  nothing  absolutely  incorrect  in  this  statement,  but 
the  reader  naturally  infers  from  it  that  the  group  in  question 
occurs  either  exclusively  or  principally  in  these  nine  lines. 
The  fact  is,  however,  that  in  the  first  five  lines,  or  rather  half 
lines,  the  group  is  found  ten  times,  and  in  the  remaining  nine, 
only  eighteen,  that  is,  about  half  as  frequently,  in  proportion 
to  the  actual  length  of  the  lines : nor  can  I find  any  where  a 
context  that  favours  Mr.  Champollion’s  interpretation  ; though 
I have  lately  observed  that  an  enchorial  group,  resembling  O, 
is  found  almost  uniformly  to  answer  to  the  Greek  infinitive  : 
being  read  perhaps  MNR  or  MARE : but  I cannot  make 
these  characters  agree  either  with  the  hieroglyphics  in  question, 
or  with  the  sounds  SNE,  which  Mr.  Champollion  attributes 
to  them. 

So  little  is  Mr.  Cliampollion  in  the  habit  of  distinguishing 
proofs  from  assertions  in  his  own  case,  that  it  is  the  less  sur- 
prising that  he  should  sometimes  confound  them  with  respect 
to  others.  He  says,  for  example,  with  respect  to  the  nature  of 
the  Hieratic  characters,  which  he  explained  to  the  Academy  of 
Belles  Lettres  in  1821,  “ Je  me  suis  convaincu  depuis  que  M.  le 
Dr.  Young  avail  publid  avant  moi  ce  meme  result  at,  et  de  plus, 
que  nous  avions  dtc  prevenus  dc  quclques  amides,  f un  et  f autre, 
quant  au  principe  de  cette  decouverte  et  si  definition,  par 
M.  Tychsen  de  Goettingue.”  (p.  20.)  Professor  Tychsen  had 
asserted  this  agreement  as  a probable  opinion : it  was  amply 
demonstrated  in  1816  ; five  gears  afterwards  Mr.  Champollion 
thinks  lie  has  a right  to  consider  himself  as  a new  inventor  of 
the  doctrine,*  because  he  chose  to  neglect  what  was  done  in  a 
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neighbouring  country,  and  to  undervalue  the  actual  proof,  in 
which  he  had  been  anticipated,  by  classing  it  with  a hare 
assertion  to  be  found  in  a German  publication.  • Precisely  in 
the  same  spirit  he  remarks,  in  the  next  page,  that  Barthelcmy 
and  Zoega  had  pointed  out  the  rings  as  containing  proper 
names:  they  had,  indeed,  said  that  they  might  be  proper 
names,  or  moral  sentences,  or  something  else ; but  the  only 
question  was,  if  it  was  worth  questioning  at  all,  to  whom 
belonged  the  priority  of  the  demonstration  that  they  actually 
were  proper  names : which,  before  the  publication  of  the 
Arcliaeologia  for  1814,  was  no  where  to  be  found.  This  pult- 
lication  was  the  first  great  step  after  the  discovery  of  the  pillar 
of  Rosetta  : the  second  was  the  identification  of  the  different 
kinds  of  characters,  in  1816,  by  metins  of  the  Description  de 
l’Egypte  : the  third,  the  application  of  that  identification  to  the 
names  of  Ptolemy  and  Berenice  : the  fourth,  perhaps,  was 
Mr.  Bankes’s  discovery  in  Egypt,  of  the  name  of  Cleojiatra, 
which  he  sent  to  Paris : and  on  these  grounds  is  certainly 
founded  all  that  is  at  present  known  of  Egyptian  literature, 
for  a very  considerable  proportion  of  which  we  are  unquestion- 
ably indebted  to  Mr.  Champollion. 

The  French  translator  of  Mr.  Browne’s  ingenious  articles 
which  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  has  certainly  gone 
a good  deal  out  of  his  way  to  find  matter  of  accusation  against 
Mr.  Champollion.  He  quotes  the  text  of  a memoir  published 
in  1821,  and  afterwards  suppressed,  in  order  to  show  that  Mr. 
Champollion  then  continued  to  believe  that  the  hieroglyphics 
were  signs  of  things  and  not  of  sounds ; and  that  he  disagreed 
with  those  learned  persons  who  had  considered  the  hieratic 
writing  as  alphabetical.*  The  date  of  this  suppressed  paper  is 
indeed  of  some  consequence,  as  determining  the  period  at 
which  Mr.  Champollion  made  his  rediscovery  of  what  Dr. 
Young  had  published  in  1 816  ; that  is,  the  fact  of  the  essential 
identity  of  the  two  systems  of  writing.  But  the  translator 
might  have  found  in  the  beginning  of  the  letter  to  Mr.  Dacier, 
dated  in  1822,  the  same  opinion  respecting  these  systems  of 

• See  supra,  p.  157,  note. 
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writing;  that  is,  the  hieratic  and  demotic , which  he  saj’9  are 
not  alphabetic,  but  “ ideographic , like  the  hieroglyphics  them- 
selves,” expressing  ideas  and  not  sounds : and  he  adds,  that 
he  (!)  has  deduced  from  the  demotic  inscription  of  Rosetta  a 
series  of  characters  which  have  a “ si/Uabico-al/  fuibctic  val  ue,” 
by  which  foreign  proper  names  were  expressed,  (p.  2.) 

Nothing  can  possibly  agree  l>etter  than  this  with  the  opinions 
which  Dr.  Y oung  had  long  before  published ; and  which  he 
has  since  confirmed  in  his  'octavo  volume ; and  if  Mr.  Cham- 
pollion’s  ideas  upon  this  subject  have  sometimes  appeared  to 
fluctuate,  it  has  probably  been  more  from  a love  of  system, 
and  a wish  to  establish  originality,  than  from  any  new  disco- 
veries that  he  can  have  made  respecting  these  two  modes  of 
writing  in  particular. 

What  precise  forms  of  characters  may  be  supposed  to  answer 
to  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Charapolliou  employs  the  word  de- 
motic, cannot  very  easily  be  ascertained.  It  is  remarkable 
that  his  “SNE"  is  a group  very  commonly  found  in  the 
manuscripts  of  the  Description  de  l’Egypte,  which  Mr.  Cliam- 
pollion  might  possibly  call  demotic ; while  it  cannot  be  iden- 
tified in  the  Enchorial  Inscription  of  Rosetta.  This  is  an 
instance  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  appropriate  terms  where 
we  have  not  exact  definitions.  The  difficulty  is  not  avoided 
by  the  use  of  the  word  Enchorial,  except  that  it  may  with 
perfect  safety  be  applied  to  such  inscriptions  as  are  capable  of 
having  any  of  their  words  identified  with  the  inscription  so 
called  on  the  pillar  itself. 

The  verification  of  the  chronology  of  Manetho  must  naturally 
be  a work  of  time,  even  after  the  complete  identification  of  the 
names  of  the  kings,  which  cannot  get  be  admitted  to  be  satis- 
factory. There  is  one  discordance  that  it  may  be  right  slightly 
to  point  out,  as  it  is  presented  by  Plate  43  of  the  Hieroglyphics : 
we  there  find  the  29th  year  of  the  Sesenchosis  of  Manetho  ; and 
Manetho  allots  but  2 1 years  to  this  king,  who  was  the  first  of 
his  dynasty,  and  could  not,  therefore,  like  Philadclphus,  have 
continued  any  era  from  an  earlier  period. 

It  is  easy  to  observe,  in  comparing  Mr.  Cailliaud’s  copy  of 
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the  Tablet  of  Abydus,  as  published  by  Mr.  Cliampollioti,  with 
those  of  our  countrymen,  Mr.  Bankes  and  Mr.  Wilkinson, 
contained  in  the  47th  plate  of  the  Hieroglyphics,  or  with  the 
manuscript  copy  of  Mr.  Burton,  how  much  more  hastily  the 
French  traveller  had  executed  his  task  than  any  one  of  the 
three  Englishmen. 

Another  of  Mr.  Wilkinson’s  very  valuable  inscriptions,  from 
a temple  at  Kotis,  must  be  allowed  to  give  evidence  much  more 
favourable  to  Mr.  Champollion,  as  far  as  it  regards  the  signi- 
fication of  the  plouyh,  which  seems  to  enter  into  the  composition 
of  Philometor,  as  applied  to  Cleopatra  and  “Ptolemy  Alex- 
ander,” who  are  called  Philometores  Soteres,  both  here  and  in 
Anastasya  Greek  Manuscript.  The  name  of  Alexander  had 
never  occurred  to  the  author  of  the  article  Egypt,  but  he  had 
evidently  a foresight  in  what  way  it  would  make  its  appearance 
when  he  observed,  N.  55,  “ it  will  appear  hereafter,  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  enchorial  forms  may  possibly  contribute  very 
materially,  at  some  future  time,  to  assist  us  in  determining  it 
and  he  immediately  proceeds  to  the  subject  of  puonetic 

HIEROGLYPHICS. 

The  plough  seems  to  be  exchanged  on  the  Minervean  obelisk 
for  the  dentated  quadrant  and  chain,  which  may  hence  have 
been  synonymous  with  the  dentated  parallelogram  or  comb : 
both  perhaps  having  represented  instruments  which  bore  the 
same  name,  and  served  the  same  purposes,  though  of  different 
forms : they  may,  for  instance,  have  been  rakes  or  barrows, 
anil  may  hence  have  borne  some  analogy  to  the  plough  or  hoe. 
Whether  they  hail  names  beginning  with  M,  may  still  be 
questionable. 

Mr.  Champollion  has  endeavoured  to  explain  the  absence  of 
the  names  of  our  queens  from  the  tablet  of  Abydus,  by  saying 
that  it  must  be  considered  as  a tablet  “ purely  yenealogical." 
First  Letter  to  the  I)  de  B.,  p.  89.  A reader  is  naturally  dis- 
posed to  acquiesce  in  this  explanation,  since  Mr.  Champollion, 
who  has  carefully  examined  it,  asserts  it  on  his  own  credit ; 
especially  as  the  assertion  appears  to  be  supported  by  a long 
and  minute  discussion.  Unhappily,  however,  it  is  only  ueces- 
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sary  to  compare  his  brother’s  chronology  in  P.  107,  with  his 
own  Plates  II.  and  III.,  fig.  5,  from  which  it  appears  that 
Amenses,  who  reigned  more  than  20  years,  was  the  mother  of 
Thuthmosis  the  second,  whose  name  is  in  the  tablet,  while  his 
mother’s  is  omitted.  It  is  true  that,  with  his  usual  ingenuity, 
Mr.  Champollion  seems  afterwards  to  change  his  ground  in 
the  same  page : for  he  says,  that  one  only  of  two  brothers 
of  sisters  was  inserted,  in  order  to  keep  the  number  of  the 
generations  unaltered : and  he  might  have  added  that  Amenses 
was  the  sister  of  Amenophis,  whom  she  succeeded.  If  he  had 
stated  this  clearly,  the  reader  might  have  judged  for  himself 
whether  such  a coincidence  was  or  was  not  sufficient  to  support 
the  chronology  of  Manetho ; which  was,  however,  by  no  means 
in  want  of  such  support : in  the  article  Egypt,  for  example, 
Manetho’s  chronology  of  this  dynasty  is  fully  adopted  : and  the 
same  ‘ cartouche  ’ is  read  Thuthmosis,  which  Mr.  Champollion, 
after  all  his  parade,  still  admits  to  be  Thuthmosis  : nor  is  there 
a difference  of  half  a century  in  the  dates  assigned  to  his  reign 
by  various  chronologists.  It  was  established  in  the  article 
Egypt,  that  the  name  contained  that  of  Thoth,  the  Egyptian 
Hermes,  and  for  this  reason  it  was  considered  as  better  esta- 
blished than  any  other  of  the  names  of  the  Pharaohs.  Mr. 
Champollion  had  never  discovered  this  for  many  years  after- 
wards : and  yet  we  have  been  told  by  an  Englishman  in  the 
last  Quarterly  Journal,  that  to  Mr.  Champollion  the  gieater 
//art  of  the  discoveries  made  by  the  interpretation  of  liierogly- 
phics  are  owing ! 


33. — From  Dr.  Young  to  Dr.  Tattam. 


Dear  Siii,  fi  Dcc- 

1 am  very  glad  to  find  that  you  have  really  begun 
printing  your  Grammar.  May  I beg  you  to  send  me  any  kind 
of  refuse  proof  or  sheet,  that  I may  know  the  form  and  size  of 
the  page  ? 
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I fully  adhere  to  my  former  wish  of  giving  my  vocabulary  as 
an  appendix  to  your  work  ; and  you  are  at  liberty,  if  you  think 
proper,  to  insert  in  any  of  your  advertisements : — “ With  an 
Appendix  consisting  of  the  Rudiments  of  a Dictionary  of  the 
Ancient  Egyptian  Language  in  the  Enchorial  Character ; by 
Thomas  Young,  M.D.,  F.R.S.”  lean  show  you  my  manuscript, 
whenever  you  like  to  call  on  me  between  half-past  ten  and 
eleven,  any  morning  while  you  are  in  town.  I could  get  it 
ready  in  a few  months ; but  I should  be  sorry  to  be  obliged  to 
finish  it  without  obtaining  some  materials  which  I know  to  be  in 
existence,  some  of  them  having  even  been  published  in  Ger- 
many. I expect  to  be  at  Paris  in  the  course  of  the  autumn, 
and  I think  I cannot  fail  of  getting  what  I want  there.  At  the 
same  time  I should  be  sorry  to  be  the  cause  of  any  delay  in 
your  publication,  and  I think  it  would  scarcely  be  necessary 
that  it  should  wait  for  mine.  The  advantages  of  the  joint 
concern  might  still  be  retained,  even  if  the  Appendix  were  to 
appear  a few  months  after  the  principal  work.  I shall  not 
trouble  your  booksellers  with  any  negotiation,  but  I shall  send 
them  my  Dictionary  ready  for  sale. 

You  must  use  your  discretion  respecting  any  extracts  from 
Champollion’s  works.  If  you  can  consider  yourself  as  capable 
to  decide  on  their  merits,  I believe  you  are  the  only  man  in 
Europe  that  is  capable,  not  excepting  himself  or  me.  But 
I dare  say  you  must  at  least  yield  so  far  to  popular  taste  as  to 
do  something  on  the  subject,  and  if  you  will  let  me  see  what  you 
mean  to  publish  I shall  take  the  liberty  of  remarking  anything 
that  I may  think  particularly  objectionable.  I scarcely  recol- 
lect a single  Coptic  word  that  he  has  clearly  made  out  in  his 
Phonetic  hieroglyphics  except  the  articles  u,  if,  JUL,  and  the 
pronoun  cj ; all  which  I had  completely  ascertained  before  him. 
But  what  do  you  think  of  his  tfqi  as  a Coptic  word,  instead  of 
j OUT  ? It  might  as  well  be  2N 
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34 .—From  II  Cav.  San  Quixtino  to  Dr.  Young. 


Torino,  25  Feb.,  1828. 

MlO  PREG LATI3SIMO  E CARISSIMO  SlGNORE, 

Ho  ricevuta  e letta  con  nioltissimo  piacere  ed  istruzione  la 
nuova  memoria  publicata  da  V.  S.,  colla  quale,  convalidando 
scmpre  piu  i gloriosi  suoi  diritti  alia  pubblica  riconoscenza  ed 
ammirazione,  ha  voluto  metterci  a parte  del  progresso  dei  suoi 
studi,  e delle  nuove  sue  osservazioni  e scoperte  intorno  alle 
scritture  egiziane.  Tutto  e ottimo  in  quello  scritto,  tutto  vi  sta 
bene,  fuor  che  il  mio  nome  cui  le  e piacuto  di  accompagnarlo. 
Benche  ella  mi  abbia  fatto  un  onore  che  assolutamcnte  non 
merito,  tengo  per  preziosissima  questa  sua  gentilezza  qual 
segno  non  dubbioso  della  benevolcnza  e dell'  amicizia  colla 
quale  le  piace  di  onorarmi ; gliene  professo  percio  la  maggiore 
riconoscenza. 

Questa  intcressante  memoria,  dando  ragguaglio  della  mag- 
gior  parte  delle  lapidi  scritte  ( tablets ) del  Museo  Britannico, 
serve  ottimamente  do  supplimeuto  alia  dissertazione  del  Sig. 
Yorck.  Pare  che  tutte  quelle  lapidi  non  abbiano  ad  essere 
funerali ; alcune  sembrano  essere  state  piuttosto  titoli  spet- 
tanti  al  gran  tcmpio  di  Memfi ; ma  in  questo  caso  come  pote- 
vano  esse  aver  luogo  nelle  spelonche  ed  ipogei  di  Sacchara  ? 

Ella  mi  ricorda  la  mia  promessa  di  mandarle  copia  dei  nostri 
papyri  in  carattcri  volgari  od  encoriali ; ne  io  certamente  me 
ne  sono  scordato  mai.  Ma  per  disgrazia  questi  papyri  non  sono 
molti ; e non  piu  di  due  o tre  quelli  del  tempo  della  Greca 
dinastia,  per  quanto  mi  pare  i migliori  li  tiene  sempre  presso 
di  se,  gia  da  piu  anni,  il  Profess.  Abbate  Peyron,  il  quale  non 
mi  pare  punto  disposto  a restituirmeli  per  adesso,  non  ostante 
che  io  gli  abbia  manifestato  il  mio  desiderio  di  prenderne  copia 
per  mandarla  a V.  S.  Aspetterb  ancora  un  poco  per  non 
usarc  di  mala  grazia  con  questo  mio  collega,  ch'  io  cstimo 
molto  per  la  sua  dottrina,  non  ostante  che  passi  ben  poca  cor- 
rispondenza  fra  uoi.  So  ch’  cgli  non  e state  troppo  persuaso 
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delle  ultimo  osservazioni  che  per  letters  gli  furono  da  V . S. 
poco  fa  communicate,  non  saprei  ben  quali,  ne  per  quali  motivi. 
Desidero  ch’  ella  ne  sia  informato  per  sua  norma.  Per  altra 
parte  fin  che  la  stazione  non  sara  fatta  piu  mite  non  e possibile 
ch’  io  mi  trattenga  o faccia  cosa  alcuna  nelle  gelide  sale  del 
nostro  museo,  dove  non  ho  fuoco,  non  ho  libri,  non  ho  dove 
ritirarmi,  ed  appena  ho  modo  di  scrivere.  Si  tratta  ora  di 
trasportare  in  altra  parte  i monumenti,  ma  per  la  maggior  parte 
verranno  nuovamente  collocate  provisoriamente  prcsso  a poco 
nel  modo  in  cui  sono  di  presente  gli  uni  sugli  altri.  Sarebbe 
stato  assai  mcglio  che  quests  bella  collezione  non  fosse  venuta 
fra  noi,  per  essere  poi  cos'i  trascurata  e negletta ; io  sono  cos- 
tretto  a vederla  guastarsi,  e giacersi  inutile  senza  potervi  met- 
tere  rimedio,  con  mio  imraenso  dispiacere ; di  modo  che  io 
stesso  non  me  ne  occupo  piu  che  quel  tanto  che  e necessario  per 
custodirla  come  fa  cost’i  1'  ottimo  loro  Sig.  Conrad,  che  saluto 
molto  cararaente  come  mio  araico. 

Mi  sono  nuovamente  convinto  che  nulla  si  potra  ricavare 
dalla  iscrizione  encoriale  della  nostra  lapide  o stele  gia 
bilingue.  Cib  non  ostante  per  compiacerla  mi  occupero  quanto 
prima  a ricavame  un  impronto  in  gesso  colla  maggiore  possi- 
bile diligenza  ; e quando  vi  veda  qualche  sillaba  o parola  con- 
servata  non  uiancherb  di  mandarglielo ; la  difficolta  sara  di 
trovare  il  modo  di  farlo  con  sicurezza  ed  economia.* 

Presso  il  Cav.  Drovetti  in  Parigi  ho  veduta  una  ricca  e pre- 
ziosa  unione  di  vari  omamenti  ed  utensili  funerali,  tutti  in  oro, 
che  hanno  fatto  parte  di  una  medcsima  tomba,  trovati  tutti 
insieme  nascosti  en  un  piccolo  e vile  sepolcro  sotto  una  grossa 
pietra,  a poca  distanza  dalla  piu  gran  piramide  di  Ghise.  Crede 
il  Sig.  Drovetti  che  tutti  abbiano  in  origine  appartenuto  alia 
mummia,  ed  al  sarcofago  della  stessa  gran  piramide  ; che  di  la 


* In  a sutwwqnent  letter  Cher.  Ran  Qnintino  says,  in  reference  to  this  .trie — *■  Dopo 
aver  fatto  ripuiire  ben  bene  la  nostra  stele  bilingue  dull*  incbiostro  grasso  eon  cui 
1’  nvea  tutta  irabrattata  1*  Ah.  Perron  onde  trarne  mnhitnente  l’impronto.  nel  che  ho 
dovuto  durnre  molta  pena,  ne  ho  fatto  ricavare  i gessi  con  tutta  la  posaihilc  attenzione. 
Nulla  parte  encoriale  sono  venuti  fuori  piu  carat teri  che  non  mi  wire:  wqiettato. 
Desidero  che  fra  le  sue  mani  abilissime  poasano  questi  divenire  forgente  di  nuovt 
scoperte  ; ma  queati  caratteri  sono  cosi  pochi  e si  mal  conne&si  che  nou  ne  ho  grande 
speranza.”  The  cast  so  taken  was  forwarded  by  hiui  to  l>r.  Young. — Ed. 
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sieno  stati  trafugati  in  antico,  forse  dagli  Arabi,  che  primi  vi 
penctrarono,  c nascosti  in  quel  minore  sepolcro,  e quindi  abban- 
donati  e dimenticati.  Vi  e la  raasehera  del  defunto  in  grossa 
lastra  d’  oro,  ma  contusa  e schiacerata  colie  mani  a bella  posta, 
vi  sono  i sandali,  i larghi  braccialetti,  come  si  vedono  sullc 
statue  dei  re,  varii  vezzi  pel  collo,  diverse  fermezze  degli 
abiti.  etc.  Oltre  piu  altre  cose  che  furono  involate  al  Drovetti 
dai  suoi  stessi  cavatori,  pel  valore,  come  egli  dice,  di  circa 
20,000  franchi.  Vi  e fra  le  altre  cose  una  coppa  o scudclla  dello 
stesso  metallo  assai  pesante,  sulla  quale  fra  gli  altri  geroglifici 
si  vede  il  cartello  prenome  attribuito  a Totmosis  Meride  dal 
Sig.  Champollion  nella  tavola  d’  Abidos  : cartello  che  come  ella 
sa,  si  trova  cosi  frequentemente  ripetuto  sui  monumenti  Tebani, 
e sopra  tutto  sugli  scarabei.  Convien  dire  se  il  tale  prenome 
fu  dato  a quel  monarca,  dovesse  pure  avere  nelle  scritture 
cgiziane  un  altro  significato,  ed  una  applicazione  piu  generale, 
ed  aver  appartenuto  anche  ad  altri  sovrani ; giacche  non  saprei 
vedere  qual  cosa  possa  aver  di  comunc  il  Meride  Tcbano  col 
fondatore  della  gran  piramide  di  Mcmfi,  qualunque  possa 
essere  1’  eta  di  questa.  Ora  questo  tesoro  e stato  acquistato 
con  sedici  statue  e molti  altri  monumenti  e papiri,  anche  greci, 
dal  museo  di  Parigi. 

Il  Sig.  Seyffarth  e tuttora  in  Parigi,  ma  si  propone  di  pas- 
sare  a Londra  in  questi  giorni.  Mi  serisse  che  ha  intenzione  di 
pubblicarc  i frammenti  del  nostro  papiro  cronologico  che  V.  S. 
conosce ; * egli  e persuaso  che  sia  una  copia  del  canone  di 
Manetone.  Desidero  che  valga  a provarlo,  e che  sia  piu  felice 
in  questa  sua  nuova  produzione,  che  non  lo  e stato  nella  prece- 
dentc.  "E  del  resto  un  buon  giovane,  di  buona  fede,  e di  ottime 


• Cher.  San  Quintino,  in  his  * Saggio  topra  il  Sistcma  dc'  Numeri  presso  gli  Antichi 
Egiziani,'  speaks  with  orthodox  horror  of  the  papyrus  above  referred  to.  44  Non  mi 
vauno  punto  a genio  si  fatti  antichi  monumenti  cronologici,  che  non  so  trovar  modo  di 
conciliar  fucilmente  coi  testi  delle  scritture  saute,  ed  in  partieolarc  colic  otto  generazioni 
che  precedettcro,  doj>o  il  diluvio,  la  nascitA  d'  Abmnio.  Mettendolo  QliJ  percid  in  un 
fascio  colie  dinastic  del  primo  libro  del  citato  Manetone,  coi  troppo  vantati  zodiaci, 
e colie  tnulizioni  dei  sacerdoti  egizi  rife  rite  dai  greci  scrittori,  ne  faro  di  buon  gnulo 
un  olocausto  all’  autoriiA  irrefragabile  de  Most,  che  la  rcligione  t*gualmente  che  la 
ragionc  c’  imi>ongono  di  preferire  ad  ogni  altra.*’  His  threat,  however,  was  fortunately 
not  put  in  execution,  and  Seyffarth  displayed  consult*!  able  ingenuity  in  puttiug 
together  the  confused  fragments  of  tliis  curious  papyrus. — Ed. 
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maniere  ; io  spcro  che  per  questo  e per  fare  piacere  a me 
ella  vorra  aceoglierlo  con  quclla  urbanita  che  )e  e tutla  propria 
— in  quel  modo  cortese  in  somma  col  quale  ha  volute  ricevere 
me  medesimo. 


35. — From  Sir  \V.  Geul  to  Dr.  Young. 


Mr  dear  Doctor,  Koine,  25  Feb.  t828. 

There  has  been  a hue-and-cry  after  Burton  by  his 
brother  and  Mr.  G reenough,  who  expect  to  meet  him  at 
Venice.  I told  the  juvenile  Burton  my  last  account  of  him 
was  from  Thebes  by  Wilkinson,  July  2nd,  which  said  that 
“ Hay  and  Burton  are  just  going  up  the  country  to  N ubia.” 
They  have  heard  of  him  since  that  time,  but  I doubt  much  if 
they  will  meet  him  at  Venice,  as  they  think  they  will.  I hope  and 
trust  that  at  least  you  have  got  a copy  of  that  triple  inscription 
at  Cairo  in  the  mosque.  Some  fanatic  may  ruin  or  deface  it, 
that  the  mosque  may  not  suffer,  or  a thousand  accidents  might 
happen  to  prevent  the  original  from  ever  arriving  safe  in 
London.  A good  copy  by  Burton  himself  or  Wilkinson  might 
answer  all  the  purposes  of  the  original.  I imagine  to  myself 
that  you  must  have  got  the  copy  of  a new  Chamber  of  Kings,  I 
believe  discovered  by  Hay,  but  of  which  I do  not  at  present 
recognize  any  but  the  name  (sacred)  of  one  of  the  Thuthmosis 
family.  Please  to  say  whether  the  copy  of  these  tablets,  which 
may  be  of  as  much  consequence  as  those  of  Abydos,  is  arrived 
in  England  or  not  This  may  serve  for  a description : The 
room  has  three  sides  covered  with  shields  with  sacred  names;  the 


first,  or  upper  comer  on  left,  has 


, the  third 


° 

fourth  777  . In  second  line  second  shield  has  fill 

0 — 


. The  third 
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of  line  three  is 


1 !• 


The  second  of  fourth  line  is 


The  central  compartment  has  four  lines  of  six  shields  each. 
Tlie  third  of  first  line  is  J v P I • The  third  of  fourth  line  is 

. The  first  of  the  third  side  is  PS  • The  first  of 
second  line  in  ditto  is  1 again,  and  the  last  in  fourth  line 

i o , • ^^2.* 

1 GT  51  I 

third  side  is 


, from  which,  I hope,  you  will  be  able  to 

judge  whether  this  is  arrived  in  England  or  not  That 

is  a curious  device,  and  may  be  found,  as  you  know,  on  the 

obelise  of  Benevento,  where  it  is  written  JTS  rteTe-iULTo, 

“ That  which  is  in  the  world/’  speaking  of  Domitian,  the  im- 
mortal, &c.  In  the  same  obelise  you  have  also 
“ For  the  health  of  him  concerned  the  Lord  of  "O'  A 

the  world” — meaning  that  the  obelise  was 
erected  by  way  of  a sort  of  ex  voto.  The  — — 

rteTTeirroq  in  the  shield  may  have  something  of  a similar 
meaning,  only  perhaps  you  will  say  that  TOCJ  means  “a 
sacrifice,”  and  the  whole  name  may  mean  belonging  to  sacri- 
fice or  the  sacrificer,  if  such  a name  could  be.  More  probably, 
however,  you  will  say  how  crazy  some  folks  are,  and  how  fast 
they  get  on  in  crazyfication.  I don’t  know  why  you  arc  so 
cruel  to  words  discovered  or  discoverable  from  the  pictures 
annexed,  as  ISA’S*  , g,A.TUC-  Your  own  discovery  con- 
firmed 


cat. : 


a P'g! 


eujA.Y, 


a sow  ; 


pipe 

41  bh*>  8 
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hawk; 


a crocodile ; and 


JULCUJg,, 

several  others,  which  seem  to  me  gentlemen  likely  to  be  ser- 
viceable in  a vocabulary  which  some  time  or  other  may  appear  in 
the  learned  world.  You  sent  me  a paper,  which  arrived  by  a Mr. 
Kenrick,  I believe,  who  I hear  left  it  at  Rome  for  me,  in  which 
you  announce  an  enchorial  vocabulary,  which  would  certainly 
be  the  greatest  treasure  one  could  meet  with,  for  the  words  in 
La  Croze  are  precisely  all  the  words  which  never  could  possibly 
appear  in  any  sort  of  inscription  or  memorial  of  any  sort  or  kind. 
Somebody  sent  me  the  other  day  M r.  Manning,  the  greatest 
of  all  possible  algebraists  and  Chinese  scholars,  and  he  agrees 
with  me,  that  it  is  most  singular  how  very  few  words  in  the  whole 
book  could  possibly  be  employed  on  a public  monument  or 
memorial.  Wilkinson  thinks  he  has  detected  Tacellothis,  thus 
Amun  Mai,  son  of  Isis  Takelote,  as  he  says, 
fj  but  he  writes  and  he  draws  in  such  an  out- 

rageous hand,*  that  one  can  only  imagine  he 

means  /-^|  Takelote,  or  something  like  it. 

It  might  be  as  well  to  0 <7=>  announce  this  discovery  to  the 
world  in  your  journal. 

He  imagines  also  he  has  got  a filiation,  thus : 

I imagine  there  must  be  some  omissions,  such  as  & , &c., 
but  this  would  make  the  man  of  the  jbar  and  beetle,  son 
of  the  sceptre  • and  beetle.  Wilkinson  has  also 
found  out  twenty-eight  queens,  instead  of  Salt’s  seven, 
and  sat  s Thothmes  II.  was  a black  man,  with  one  or  two 
black  queens  and  their  habits  and  dispositions.  One  of  the 
kings  in  the  new  tablet  has  also  been  found  with  his  other  name 
c 4,  so  that  it  ought  to  be  made  out.  For  my 

^ part  I only  see  in  the  right-hand  shield  the 

signs  of  death  and  justification,  Thmethmeut 
Sme,  goddess  of  truth,  &c.  A per.-on  of  your 
fortune  and  importance  will  do  a great  deal 
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• This  roust  have  been  an  eiceptional  case,  for  Dr.  Young  in  his  Hieroglyphical 
Fragments,  in  Brando's  Philosophical  Journal,  vol.  xxv.,  says  that  “ Wilkinson’s 
drawings  appear  to  be  as  accurately  copied  as  they  arc  beautifully  executed.” — Ed. 
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more. 


Wilkinson  thinks 


means 


(S? 

“support,”  as  _rr?r:v 


support  of  the  world.  Perhaps  you  have  by  this  time  had  enough 
of  this.  Gods  and  goddesses,  what  a finishing  stroke  is  that  French 
work  for  the  claims  of  priority  of  the  great  Champollion ! I 
wish  he  would  have  the  decency  to  write  you  a letter  in  print 
and  confess  your  originality  and  his  own  embryo  ideas  ema- 
nating from  your  discoveries,  without  which  his  real  merits 
seem  to  me  always  in  a cloud.  Only  think  of  Mr.  Sighpoop 
coming  up  again,  his  theory  more  confirmed  than  ever  by  a dis- 
covery that  Champollion’s  Memnon  must  be  read  according  to 
Champollion’s  alphabet  REMNON,  consequently  he  is  right 
and  Champollion  wrong.  How  crazy  ! This  I only  heard  last 
night  on  his  asking  my  permission  to  publish  something  I gave 
him,  which,  of  course,  will  only  show  what  a goose  or  impostor 
he  is. 


36.— From  Professor  Kosegarten  to  Dr.  Young. 

MONSIEUR  Greifcwald  en  Pomeranic,  le  26  Mai,  1828. 

Il  y a bien  long-temps  que  j’ai  voulu  vous  ecrirc,  par 
rapport  aux  papyrus  egyptiens,  pour  lesquels,  je  pen  sc,  vous 
vous  interessez  toujours ; j’en  ai  ete  emj»eche  tantot  par  mal- 
aise, tantot  par  des  occupations  multipliees.  J'ai  encore  a vous 
fairc  mes  remercimens  pour  les  deux  lettres  que  vous  m’avez 
ecrites  dans  le  commencement  de  l’annee  1826,  et  qui  m’ont 
fait  beaucoup  dc  plaisir ; j’etais  malade  dans  ce  temps-la  ; sans 
quoi  jc  vous  aurais  repondu  de  suite.  Vous  m’avez  fait 
quelques  demandes  dans  ces  lettres,  auxquelles  vous  trouverez 
maintenant  la  reponse  dans  un  ouvrage  que  je  viens  de  publier 
sous  le  titre  de  * Prisca  Egyptiorum  Literatura ,’  auquel  j’ai 
joint  le  fac-simile  de  l’exemplaire  du  papyrus  Casati  qui  se 
trouve  a Berlin.  J’ai  donne  ordre  au  libraire  M.  Froriep,  a 
Weimar,  de  vous  envoyer  de  ma  part  un  exemplaire  de  cet 
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ouvrage,  et  peut-etre  vous  l’avez  deja  requ.  J’cspere  avoir 
rendu  justice  dans  cet  ecrit  a vos  meritcs,  ainsi  qu’a  ccux  do 
M.  Champollion  ; les  theories  de  MM.  Spolin,  Scyffarth,  Klap- 
roth, malhcureusement  tous  mcs  compatriotes,  me  paraissent 
denuees  de  fonderaent  solide.*  J’ai  adopte  la  denomination 
d’ecriture  cnchorique  au  lieu  de  demotique,  parcequ’en  effet  la 
premiere  est  fondee  sur  des  tcmoignages  plus  surs  que  l’autre. 
Si  vous  voulez  m’ecrire  ce  que  vous  jugez  de  ma  commentation, 
ou  ce  que  vous  avez  appris  de  nouveau  par  rapport  a ces  re- 
cherches,  je  vous  en  saurai  graces.  J’ai  lu  que  vous  avez  public 
un  troisiemc  cahierde  Hieroglyphics;  si  peut-etre  vous  cn  avicz 
encore  un  exemplaire  a votre  disposition,  ct  quo  vous  vouliez 
m’en  faire  part,  je  vous  serais  bien  oblige.  Les  progres  a 
attendre  dans  ces  recherches  dependront,  ce  me  semble,  prin- 
cipalcinent  de  nouveaux  papyrus  bilingues  que  l’on  trouverait. 
Eu  a-t-on  apporte  peut-etre  de  nouveau  en  Angleterre  ? 


* The  system  of  Spohn,  so  zealously  advocated  by  Seyffarth,  as  well  as  that  of 
GoulianofF,  which  was  first  expounded  by  Klaproth,  have  been  long  completely  exploded. 
Spohn’s  was  based  upon  a principle  directly  opposed  to  that  upon  which  the  system 
#of  Young  and  Champollion  was  founded,  its  author  having  maintained  that  the 
enchorial  was  the  original  character  in  which  the  language  of  ancient  Egypt  was 
written,  and  that  it  was  successively  developed  into  the  hieratic  and  hieroglyphic 
modes  of  writing.  His  system  also  involved  an  immense  multiplication  of  signs. 
Spohn,  as  well  as  Young  and  Champollion,  had  attempted  a translation  of  portions  of 
the  enchorial  papyrus  of  Casati ; but  when  a Greek  nntigraph  of  that  manuscript 
was  afterwards  discovered,  the  German  scholar  was  found  to  have  been  entirely 
wrong,  while  many  of  the  groups  decyphered  by  Young  and  Champollion  stood  that 
formidable  test.  With  regard  to  the  system  of  GoulianofF,  which  it  is  surprising 
so  acute  a philologist  as  Klaproth  should  have  adopted,  it  was  confined  to  the  symbol- 
ical  signs,  as  they  did  not,  generally  speaking,  call  in  question  the  phonetic  discoveries 
of  Young  and  Champollion.  These  signs,  however,  were  not,  they  asserted,  really 
symbolic  or  ideographic,  but  merely  served,  on  the  contrary,  to  represent  the  initial 
letter  of  the  word  attached  to  the  thing  which  it  was  desired  to  indicate: — “On  se 
con  ten  fait  de  tracer  la  figure  d*un  objet  quelconaue  dont  le  uom  avnit  pour  premiere 
lettre  celle  par  laquelle  commence  celui  de  lobjet  qu’ou  voulait  designer  d'un 
manic  re  oceulte ; k peu  prfcs  comme  si  Ton  peignnit  tin  Chou  au  lieu  d'un  Chcval; 
un  Pore  pour  un  Pain ; une  Jatte  pour  uu  Jtuje  ; un  Rat  pour  un  Roi” — Klaproth, 
Lettre  sur  la  Dfrouccrte  des  Hieroghjphes  Acrologiqucs , p.  2.  Although  fully  alive 
to  the  absurdity  of  this  system  which  he  regarded  as  a reproach  to  44  the  wisdom  of 
the  Egyptians,  * Klaproth  fancied  that  he  found  in  Horapollo  sufficient  evidence 
of  its  truth.  He  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  gained  any  converts.  Chevalier 
Bdnsen  probably  agrees  with  Kosegartcn,  that  the  systems  above  described  do  no 
credit  to  44  the  German  mind,”  for  he  makes  no  allusion  to  than  in  his  history  of 
bieroglyphical  discovery,  in  4 Egypt's  Place  * — Ed. 
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37. — From  Dr.  Young  to  M.  Arago. 

My  DEAR  Sir,  Geneva,  4th  July,  1828. 

You  asked  me  the  other  day  why  I did  not  publish  a 
simple  statement  of  the  dates  of  the  several  steps,  which  I have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  make,  in  the  recovery  of  the  literature 
of  the  Egyptians ; and  I told  you  that  I thought  I had  done 
quite  as  much  as  was  necessary  for  asserting  my  claim,  and 
that  I had  no  reason  to  be  over-anxious  for  establishing  it  any 
further  than  the  public  at  large  was  perfectly  willing  to  con- 
cede it  me : I thought  Mr.  Champollion  had  been  unjust  to 
me,  but  I freely  forgave  him,  without  requiring  him  to  acknow- 
ledge his  injustice ; and  on  the  other  hand  I was  inclined  to 
believe  that  he  had  also  forgiven  me,  without  my  having  made 
any  concession  to  him.  But  since  you  were  disposed  to  think 
that  he  had  some  reason  to  complain  of  me,  and  since  I have 
publicly  acknowledged  that  you  have  always  shown  yourself 
to  be  at  least  impartial  in  any  question  which  related  to  my 
credit,  I cannot  help  feeling  myself  bound  to  afford  you  some- 
further  explanation  on  the  points  which  you  thought  liable  to 
exception  in  my  book.  You  seem  to  have  judged  as  a mathe- 
matician, that  Mr.  Champollion  had  convicted  me  of  an  arith- 
metical error,  with  respect  to  the  numerical  amount  of  the  Pho- 
netic characters  which  I had  ascertained  ; and  you  thought  in 
the  second  place  that  my  alphabet  must  have  been  good  for 
nothing,  because  it  had  led  me  to  a wrong  interpretation  of  the 
word  CESARie,  which  I made  into  arsinoe.* 

• M.  Arago  in  his  Eloge  of  Dr.  Young,  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Aca- 
demic dcs  Sciences,  vol.  xiii.  1835,  still  adhered  to  the  opinion  that  Dr.  Young’s 
alphabet  was  useless,  because  he  misinterpreted  the  wort!  Cesaris , but  he  abandoned 
the  other  objection  above  referred  to,  in  order  to  take  up  a position  equally  untenable, 
inasmuch  as  he  asserted,  in  the  Eloge,  for  the  first  time,  that  Dr.  Young  did  not  demon- 
strate his  discovery,  and  ndduced  the  hitter's  other  great  discovery  of  the  interference  of 
light,  in  order  to  illustrate  his  argument.  “ Hooke  avait  dit  avant.  Young  que  les 
rayons  lumineuses  interftrent,  coniine  cc  dernier  avait  suppose  avant  Champollion  que 
les  hidroglyphes  egyptiens  sont  quelque  foia  phone tiquea.  Hooke  ne  prouvait  pa* 
directement  son  hvpothfcse ; les  preuves  des  valours  phondtiques  assignees  par  Young 
k divers  hieroglyphes  n’aurait  pu  reposer  que  sur  des  lectures  qui  n'ont  pas  dtd  faites, 
qui  n’ont  pu  1’dtre.  Faute  de  conoaltre  la  lumifere  blanche  Hooke  n’avait  pas  une 
idee  exact*  de  la  nature  des  interferences;  comme  Young.de son  cote,  se  trompait  sur 
une  prttendue  valcur  syllabique  ou  dissyllabique  des  hieroglyphes.  Young,  d'un  con- 
aentement  unanime,  eat  consider*  comme  l'auteur  de  In  theorie  des  interferences ; dt>8- 
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Now  of  the  nine  letters,  which  I insist  that  I had  discovered, 
Mr.  Champollion  himself  allows  me  five,  and  I maintain  that  a 
single  one  would  have  been  sufficient  for  all  that  I wished  to 

lors  pur  unc  consequence,  qui  me  paraninevitablc,Champollioii  doit  etre  regarde  comme 
1’auteur  de  la  decouverte  des  hieroglyphes”  (p.  lxxxix).  In  addition  to  what  Dr.  Young 
himself  says  in  reply  to  M.  Arngo,  (p.  468)  regarding  his  mistake  as  to  the  hieroglyphic 
group  representing  Cesaris,  we  must  observe  that  Champollion  fell  into  similar  errors 
even  with  his  improved  and  extended  alphabet,  as  in  the  case  of  Sate'  (supra,  p.  372);  and 
even  now%  when  bis  alphabet  has  been  amended  by  Lcpsius  and  others,  mistakes  of  the 
same  kind  are  still  committed ; witness  the  Egyptian  Hercules,  who  was  universally  called 
Ao,  until  it  was  ascertained  very  recently  that  his  name  should  be  read  Mui.  L>r.  Young 
did  not  pretend  to  discover  more  than  a portion  of  the  alphabet,  and  it  is  surely  too  much 
to  expect  that  any  hieroglyphic  group  could  be  deciphered  by  means  of  the  eight  or  ten 
characters  whose  precise  value  he  had  ascertained ; but  we  cannot  see  why  these  cha- 
racters should  possess  less  efficacy  in  his  alphabet  than  in  that  of  Champollion  where 
exactly  the  same  signification  is  attached  to  them.  With  regard  to  the  syllabic  cha- 
racters, our  remarks  at  p.  184  are  not  less  applicable  to  M.  Arngo  than  to  Chevalier 
Bunsen,  who  seem  both  to  forget  that  the  majority  of  the  signs  in  I)r.  Young’s 
alphabet  are  strictly  alphabetic.  On  this  point  Wilkinson  s]*nks  ns  follows, 
(Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  iii.  p.  192,)  “ Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Dr.  Young  gave  the 
first  idea  and  proof  of  their  alphabetic  force,  which  was  even  for  some  time  after 
doubted  by  Champollion  ; and  that  the  merit  of  originality  in  this  jxiint  is  due  to  our 
distinguished  countrymen  1 can  hear  satisfactory  testimony,  having  with  my  much 
regretted  friend  Sir  William  Cell,  as  early  as  the  summer  of  1821,  so  far  profited  by 
Dr.  Young’s  opinions  on  the  subject  as  to  he  enabled  to  suggest  the  supposed  value  of 
two  or  three  other  characters,  besides  those  he  had  already  ascertained,  our  taking 
this  view  of  the  question  being  solely  in  consequence  of  his  discovery  that  they  \rcre  the 
representatives  of  letters."  In  further  confirmation  of  this  we  may  state,  that  on 
applying  to  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  he  kindly  favoured  us  with  an  inspection  of  his 
note-book  kept  at  the  period  above  referred  to,  and  in  which  he  makes  repeated  appli- 
cation of  the  phonetic  signs  disco vered  by  Dr.  Young,  regarding  them,  for  the  must 
part,  as  of  a purely  alphabetical  nature.  With  respect  to  the  demonstration  of  Dr. 
Young’s  discovery,  we  have  also  to  refer  to  what  has  been  said  at  p.  186,  con- 
tenting ourselves  here  with  remarking  that  the  cases  put  by  M.  Arago  are  by  no 
means  parallel.  If  Zoega,  who  wrote  about  the  close  of  the  Inst  century,  had 
claimed  the  discovery  of  the  hieroglyphic  alphabet,  he  might  have  been  silenced  by  M. 
Arago’s  argument,  for  he  merely  “ avait  suppose  que  les  hieroglyphes  egyptiens  sont 
quclquefois  phonetiques.”  But  Dr.  Young  did  much  more  than  hazard  a supposition, 
for  he  pointed  out  distinctly  the  true  value  of  mauy  of  the  signs  in  the  alphabet,  besides 
assigning  the  approximate  v^luc  of  various  others,  although  his  claim  to  the  discovery 
of  the  alphabet  would  have  been  perfectly  valid  if  he  had  merely  ascertained  a single 
letter  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  M.  Arago,  although  he  has,  in  his  Elays , done 
ample  justice  to  Dr.  Young  in  many  respects,  once  claimed  for  anot  her  of  his  countrymen 
the  merit  of  demonstrating  Dr.  Young’s  great  optical  discovery  (see  vol.  i.  p.  381);  and 
we  feel  persuaded,  that  on  the  present  occasion,  he  has  shown  a similar  want  of  due 
reflection  in  denying  him  the  credit  of  having  discovered  the  hieroglyphic  alphabet. 
M.  Arago’s  motives  for  his  warm  and  persevering  advocacy  of  Chnnipollion’s  claims, 
though  scarcely  worthy  of  a philosopher,  show  at  least  that  he  is  a zealous  Frenchman  ; 
he  says  that  his  scruples  about  entering  into  the  controversy  were  removed  when  he  re- 
flected “que  l’interpretation  des hieroglyphes  egyptiens est  Funedes  plus  belles decou- 
vertes  de  notresifecle ; que  Young  a lui-mdmemele  mon  nom  aux  discussions  dont  ellea 
etc  I’objet;  qu’examincr  enfin,  si  la  France  peut  pretend  re  Ace  nouveau  titrede  gloire, 
c’esl  agrandir  la  mission  que  je  remplis  en  ce  moment,  e’estfaire  acte  de  bon  citoyen. 
Je  sais  d’avance  tout  ce  qu’on  trouvera  dVtroit  dans  ccs  sentiinens;  je  n’ignore  pas 
que  le  cosmopolitisme  a son  beau  cote  ; mais  en  rente,  de  quel  nom  ne  pourrais-je 
pas  le  stigmatiser  si  loraque  toutes  les  nations  voisines  enuinerent  avec  bonheur  les 
decouvertes  de  leurs  enfans,  il  m’etait  intenlit  de  chercher  dans  cette  enceinte  tneine 
parmi  de*  confreres  dont  je  ne  me  pennettrai  pas  de  blcsser  la  modcstie,  la  preuve 
que  la  France  n’est  pas  degeneree,  qu’elleaussi  apjioite  chaque  annee  son  glorieux 
contingent  dans  le  vaste  depot  des  connaissanr.es  hunuuucs”  (p.  Ixxx). — Ed. 
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prove ; the  method  by  which  that  one  was  obtained  being 
allowed  to  be  correct,  and  to  be  capable  of  further  application. 
The  true  foundation  of  the  analysis  of  the  Egyptian  system  of 
writing,  I insist,  is  the  great  fact  of  the  original  identity  of  the 
enchorial  with  the  sacred  characters,  which  I discovered  and 
printed  in  1816,  and  which  Mr.  Champollion  probably  redis- 
covered, and  certainly  republished  in  1821  ; * besides  the  reading 
of  the  name  of  Ptolemy,  which  I had  completely  ascertained 
and  published  in  1814,  and  the  name  of  Cleopatra,  which  Mr. 
Bankes  had  afterwards  discovered  by  means  of  the  information 
that  I sent  him  out  to  Egypt,  and  which  he  asserts  that  he 
communicated  indirectly  to  Mr.  Champollion : and  whatever 
deficiencies  there  might  have  been  in  my  original  alphabet, 
supposing  it  to  have  contained  but  one  letter  correctly  deter- 
mined, they  would  and  must  have  been  gradually  supplied  by  a 
continued  application  of  the  same  method  to  other  monuments 
which  have  been  progressively  discovered  and  made  public 
since  the  date  of  my  first  paper. 

In  fact,  however,  besides  the  five  letters  which  Mr.  Champol- 
lion allows  me,  there  are  three  others  which  he  only  refuses 
to  admit  because  I had  conjectured  that  they  contained  some 
vowels,  in  addition  to  the  consonants,  which  I was  well  aware 
were  their  most  important  parts.  His  L,  I had  read  oLe,  his 
S,  oS,  and  bis  M,  Ma  and  I still  believe  that  every  reader  of 
the  oriental  languages,  except,  perhaps,  Mr.  Silvestre  de  Sacy, 
will  readily  admit  that  these  approximations  are  practically 
paramount  to  correct  determinations ; and  that  it  was  no  injus- 
tice to  Mr.  Champollion  to  say  that  I had  discovered  at  least 
eight  of  the  old  Egyptian  letters  : nor  will  there  be  any  great 
difficulty  in  adding  to  the  number  the  character  B,  which  I had 
supposed  might  be  Bik,  though  its  resemblance  to  the  enchorial 
b was  sufficiently  striking ; and  when  the  r of  behenice  was 
afterwards  identified,  the  correction  of  my  approximation  to 
the  b followed  as  a matter  of  course.  Another  e or  sh  of  Mr. 
Champollion  I had  made  a k,  though  I was  well  aware  that  it 
was  very  probably  the  sh  of  the  Egyptian  sueki  : but  Mr. 

* Sec  p.  74,  note. 

| By  referring  to  supra,  p.  157,  it  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  Young  does  not  here  do 
himself  justice ; for  he  there  stated  that  the  sign  which  lie  called  Ma  in  his  reading 
of  I’tolemaios  wns  also  “ simply  M.” — Ed. 
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Salt  has  observed  that  the  occurrence  of  this  character  in 
Berenice  arose  from  an  error  of  the  draughtsman. 

With  respect  to  the  repetition  of  the  same  letters  in  different 
forms,  they  by  no  means  require  to  be  enumerated  as  separate 
discoveries ; since  there  must  be  no  limit  to  the  diversity  they 
admit,  either  according  to  my  original  opinion  of  the  arbitrary 
employment  of  syllabic  characters,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Chinese,  or  upon  Mr.  Champollion’s  “ system,”  of  the  phonetic 
signification  of  the  various  hieroglyphics,  expressing  the  initial 
letters  only  of  the  names  of  the  object  which  they  represent.  It 
is  obviously  easy  to  multiply  their  interpretation  almost  without 
end,  by  merely  comparing  the  different  modes  of  writing  parallel 
passages  in  different  manuscripts  or  inscriptions,  or  in  different 
parts  of  the  same  monuments.  A countryman  of  my  own*  had 
identified  the  use  of  the  vase  as  an  N,  by  a comparison  of  this 
kind,  and  I therefore  inserted  the  initial  of  his  name  in  my  table, 
although  his  communication  to  me  had  been  private  only. 

I trust  that  these  remarks  will  convince  you  either  that  I have 
not  done  Mr.  Champollion  injustice  by  my  numerical  claims,  or 
that  if  I have  committed  any  arithmetical  mistakes,  they  are  not 
such  as  could  have  arisen  from  a desire  to  misrepresent  the 
facts  as  they  actually  occurred,  since  I could  have  had  no  mo- 
tive for  exaggeration,  while  the  admissions  of  my  opponent  were 
fully  sufficient  for  my  purpose.'f 


* Mr.  Bankes,  the  celebrated  Egyptian  traveller. — Ed. 

f According  to  the  Rev.  Charles  Forster,  author  of  a volume  recently  published 
under  the  title  of  ‘The  Monuments  of  Egypt,’  Young  and  Champollion  contended  about 
a mere  shadow,  for  he  assert*  that  their  discovery  of  a hieroglyphic  alphabet  is 
altogether  a delusion,  “ the  hieroglyphic  characters  being  merely  what  they  appear  to 
be — pictorial  representations.”  (I*.  13.)  But  in  order  to  arrive  at  this  conclusion  he 
completely  misrepresents  the  evidence  on  which  that  discovery  wns  founded.  He  says 
that  Champollion  (whom  he  calls  Champollion  Fijcac  le  Jeune,  confounding  the 
celebrated  Egyptian  discoverer  with  his  brother)  44  avowedly  found  the  whole  first 
principles  of  his  system  in  the  proper  name  of  Ptolemy,  represented  in  the  hieroglyphic 
text  of  the  Rosetta  inscription  by  [a  group  of  characters  inclosed  in]  a ring  or 
cartouche  corresponding  in  jxjsition  and  in  the  frequency  of  its  recurrence  with  the 
proper  name  nTOAEMAlOS  in  the  Greek  text  of  the  triple  inscription.”  (P.  16.) 

Now  the  hieroglyphic  name  of  Ptolemy  on  the  Rosetta  Stone  docs  not  correspond  in 
frequency  with  the  Greek  name,  as  is  shown  by  Dr.  Young  (sec  supra,  p.  132); 
neither  was  it  De  Sacy,  as  Mr.  Forster  supposes,  but  Dr.  Young,  who  first  identified 
the  former  (Ibid.),  although  thc"Trench  philologist  undoubtedly  first  pointed  out  the 
name  of  Ptolemy  in  the  enchorial  text ; and  so  far  from  Champollion  avowing  that 
he  derived  the  first  principles  of  his  system  from  tliat  proper  name,  he  makes  it,  as 
we  shall  presently  show,  play  a subordinate  part  to  that  of  Cleopatra, — the  name 
on  which  all  his  phonetic  discoveries  really  hinged.  Mr.  Forster  further  asserts  that 
Champollion  1 4 started  with  the  assumption  that  all  foreign  proper  names  were  ex- 
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With  respect  to  my  supposing  that  the  word  cesaris  was 
intended  to  be  read  arsinoe,  the  mistake  had  no  effect  what- 
ever on  the  letters  identified  by  other  means  : it  was  not  from 
the  letters  that  I was  led  to  believe  I had  read  the  word, 
but  having  fancied  that  I had  identified  the  name  by  external 

pressed  letter  for  letter  in  Egyptian  characters,”  whereas  it  was  solely  hy  discarding  that 
principle  that  Chain)w>llion  was  enabled  to  improve  on  Young’s  alphabet.  The 
name  of  Ptolemy  was  deciphered  by  him  as  nTOAMHZ,  not  I1TOAEMAID2 ; and  lie 
says  expressly  that  it  was  not  the  system  of  the  Egyptians  to  represent  14  rigou- 
misement,  et  chacun  dans  leur  ordre  propre,  tons  les  sons  et  toutes  les  articulations 
qui  forment  les  mots  d*une  langue.  Nous  voyons,  en  cfTet,  l'eeriture  plionetique 
Egypt ienne  pour  representer  le  mot  Cesar,  d’apr£s  lc  ge'nitif  Grec  KAI2AP02,  so 
contenter  souvent  d’aswinbler  les  signes  des  consonnes  K,  2,  P,  2,  sans  s’inquie'ter 
de  la  diphthongtie  ni  des  deux  voyelles  que  1’orthographie  Grecqne  cxige  impeneusement, 
et.  nous  montrer,  par  exemple,  les  noms  propres  AAESANAPOZ,  BEPENIKH,  ou 
pltttot  BEPENIKH2,  TPAIAN02,  &c.,  transcrits  avec  toutes  leuni  consonnes,  il  est 
vrai,  mais  penlant  la  plus  grande  partie  dc  leura  voyelles:  AAKIANI'PZ,  BPNHKZ, 
TPHNZ.”  4 Ix  ttre  it  M.  Darter*  p.  33. — Mr.  Forster  process  as  follows  : 44  Cham- 
pollion  discovers  the  letter  A,  1,  in  the  figure  of  a recumbent  lion,  solely  because  this 
figure  is  the  fourth  in  the  Greek  name  Ptolemaios.  Haring  thus,  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  obtained  his  A,  the  French  savant  at  once  assumed  that  the  three  pre- 
ceding unknown  hieroglyphics,  viz.,  a semicircle,  a square  [rather  a square,  a semi- 
circle], and  a nondescript  character  which  he  denominates  im  pnitt  recourse,  must  Ik* 
IITO  in  the  three  preceding  letters  of  the  Greek  proper  name.”  (P.  20.)  And  after 
several  remaiks  of  the  same  nature  regarding  the  other  characters,  composing  the  hie- 
roglyph*0 name  of  Ptolemy,  he  winds  up  thus  : 44  Any  reader  must  see  that  this 

whole  decipherment  hinges  upon  the  figure  of  the  lion  and  its  assumed  office  in  the 
alphabetic  representation  of  the  Greek  letter  A (1),”  and  that  44  it  is  most  clear  that 
every  other  hieroglyphic  of  the  cartouche  receives  its  assumed  power  from  its  position 
with  relation  to  the  Lion.”  Now  Champollion  does  not  profess  at  all  to  analyze  the 
name  of  Ptolemy,  but  rather  that  of  Cleopatra;  referring,  however,  to  the  former  ns  a 
test  of  the  value  he  assigns  to  some  of  the  characters  in  the  latter.  With  regard  to 
the  letter  L he  says  : “ Le  second  signe  du  nom  de  Cleopdtre,  un  lion  en  repos,  qui 
doit  representer  le  A,  cst  tout-i-fait  semblable  au  quatri^me  signe  du  nom  de  Pto- 
leni6e,  qui  cst  aussi  un  A (IIr*X),”  ( Lettre  a M.  Dacier,  p.  8);  and  he  also  points 
out  the  couchant  lion  as  the  second  character  in  the  name  of  Alexander,  to  say 
nothing  of  other  instances  which,  together  with  the  foregoing,  establish  its  phonetic 
value  beyond  all  dispute.  With  regard  to  the  first  sign  in  the  name  of  Ptolemy,  the 
square,  its  alphabetic  value  had  been  already  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Young,  and  when 
Champollion  directed  his  attention  t> 44  le  cinqtii^me  sijrne  du  nom  de  Cleopdtre,  qui 
a la  forme  (Pune  parallelogramme”  (/Wt/.\  he  concluded  from  tins  coincidence  that 
it  must  represent  the  letter  n,  and  as  to  “the  nondescript  character  which  he  deno- 
minates un  puit is  neourbe  * (!),  hear  whatChampollion  really  says  : 44  Le  quatrieme 
caractfcre  du  cartouche  hieroglyph ique  de  Cleopdtre,  representant  une  espi*ce  de  flair 
avec  sa  tije  rccourbee , repond  rait  a I’O  du  nom  Grec  de  cette  reine.  II  est,  en  effet,  le 
troisieme  caraetere  du  nom  dc  Ptolemee.**  (Ibid.) 

These  are  but  the  first  steps  in  Champollion’s  demonstration,  but  it  is  needless  to 
pursue  this  subject  further,  as  most  readers  will  be  perfectly  satisfied,  from  the 
sample  we  have  given  of  Mr.  Forster’s  book,  that  the  phonetic  system  of  Young 
and  Champollion  will  survive  his  attack,  although  he  returns  to  the  charge  in  a 
note  (p.  23)  apparently  written  with  Champollion 's  book  before  him.  He  there 
states  that  he  has  given  in  the' text  “the  real  state  of  the  case,”  but  that  Chanqiollion 
afterwards  attempted,  in  his  Precis , to  make  a show  of  inductive  proof  by  comparing 
the  name  of  Cleopatra  with  that  of  Ptolemy,  which  M.  Forster  calls  the  vjnotmn 
with  the  ifjnotius.  This  also  is  a misrepresentation,  for  the  com|>arison  of  these  two 
proper  names  was  made,  as  we  have  shown,  in  the  Lettre  a M.  Daeier,  where 
Champollion  first  announced  his  discovery  ; and  in  the  Precis  he  embodied  the 
entire  Lettre  without  alteration. 

Some  apology  is  perhaps  due  to  the  learned  rentier  for  any  notice,  however  slight. 
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evidence,  I endeavoured,  though  unsuccessfully,  10  employ  it 
in  extending  my  interpretation  of  the  phonetic  hieroglyphics.  In 
fact,  I had  inferred  from  my  own  previous  discoveries,  that  the 
inscription  containing  the  name  was  posterior  to  the  times  of  the 
Egyptian  kings ; and  I imagined,  as  I suppose  everybody  else 
did  at  the  time  in  question,  that  the  genuine  hieroglyphic  inscrip- 
tions were  all,  or  nearly  all,  anterior  to  the  times  of  the  Roman 
emperors.  I therefore  concluded  that  the  personage  in  ques- 
tion must  have  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Ptolemies  : this 
was  an  error,  but  it  was  an  error  that  did  not  affect  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  nine  letters  which  I have  claimed,  and  which 
I still  claim,  as  my  own.  I spoke  of  Mr.  Champollion’s  more 
rapid  flight,  not  in  a tone  of  irony,  but  of  uncertainty ; and  you 
will  recollect  that  when  I had  agreed,  in  conversation  with  one 
of  his  opponents  in  the  Institute,  that  he  must  be  called  an 
enthusiast,  I induced  that  gentleman  to  give  him  credit  for 
sincerity  and  good  faith,  combined  with  his  enthusiasm  : and  I 
am  most  ready  to  admit,  that  the  more  I see  of  his  researches, 
the  more  I admire  his  ingenuity  as  well  as  his  industry ; and 
I must  be  eager  to  bear  witness  on  every  occasion  to  the  kind- 
ness and  liberality  which  he  has  shown  me  in  either  giving  or 
procuring  for  me  copies  of  every  thing  that  I have  asked  of  him, 
out  of  the  treasures  entrusted  to  his  care  by  the  magnificent 
liberality  of  a government,  which  far  outshines  the  richest 
of  its  rivals,  in  the  encouragement  of  literature,  and  science, 
and  art.  I have  obtained  in  this  manner  a most  extensive 
collection  of  enchorial  documents,  many  of  which  are  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Champollion’s  own  interpretations  of  particular 
passages,  which  amply  demonstrate  how  unjustly  he  has  been 
supposed  to  have  neglected  this  department  of  the  great  field, 
which  he  has  cultivated  with  such  unparalleled  success. 

of  such  n work  ; and  we  certainly  should  have  abstained  from  all  mention  of  it,  if  wo 
had  not  found  that  some  degree  of  authority  was  attached  to  Mr.  Forster**  opinions 
by  those  who  had  not  leisure  or  inclination  to  investigate  the  subject  for  themBclrea, 
and  who  did  not  suppose  it  possible  that  any  one  should  have  ventured  to  write 
with  so  much  confidence  on  matters  of  which  he  was  entirely  ignorant.  If  it  were 
worth  while  offering  him  any  advice  we  would  suggest  that  it  would  be  more  be- 
coming in  him,  and  more  consistent  with  reason,  to  abstain  from  giving  arbitrary 
translations  of  the  Sinoitic  inscriptions,  while  he  calls  in  question  those  interpre- 
tations of  hieroglyphic  texts  which  are  founded  on  known  data,  and  respecting  which 
many  persons,  working  quite  independently  of  each  other,  have  come  to  a similar 
concl  usion . — Ed. 
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Park  Square,  30th  August,  1 828. 

P.  S. — My  visit  to  the  continent  has  been  most  successful  in 
the  acquisition  of  such  documents  as  I have  long  been  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  possess  : at  Geneva  I received  from  Turin, 
by  the  kindness  of  the  Chevalier  San  Quintino,  some  very 
excellent  casts  of  the  bilingual  inscription  which  I wished  to 
purchase  of  Drovetti  seven  years  ago : though  I am  sorry  to  say 
I fear  I shall  be  able  to  decipher  but  very  few  words  of  the 
remains  of  the  enchorial  part.  The  hieroglyphic  inscription, 
though  short,  is  of  great  importance,  in  exhibiting  the  name  of 
the  deity  whom  Champollion  calls  Amonra,  while  the  Greek 
contains  in  several  places,  as  Mr.  Peyron  has  already  observed, 
the  name  Amonrasonther,  before  known  from  Mr.  Grey’s  An- 
tigraph only. 

On  my  return  through  Paris  I found  the  copies  of  ten  select 
enchorial  papyri  ready  for  me : one  of  them  I soon  recognised 
as  a duplicate  of  Grey  B,  already  published  in  the  “ Hierogly- 
phics,” but  with  such  slight  variations  as  render  it  extremely 
valuable  for  comparison : besides  the  names  of  sixteen  witnesses 
on  the  back.  This  manuscript  has  been  framed  and  glazed  in 
the  Louvre  ; it  had  been  observed  by  Mr.  Peyron : there  is 
also  a triplicate,  without  the  registry.  The  day  before  my 
departure  from  Paris,  I received  from  Mr.  Peyron  two  very 
important  papers,  illustrative  of  the  Greek  papyri  of  Turin  and 
of  Vienna,  with  some  interesting  applications  of  the  enchorial 
numbers  to  the  lands  of  the  Cholchyt®,  by  which  I shall  not  fail 
to  profit  in  my  further  investigations  ; though  I have  not  been 
able  to  consult  the  original  papyrus  of  Mr.  Grey,  respecting 
which  he  asks  me  for  an  explanation  of  a particular  character. 

Note. — I have  unexpectedly  had  an  opportunity  of  re-ex- 
amining Mr.  Grey’s  enchorial  manuscript,  and  I find  that  the 
angle  of  the  r has  been  omitted  in  the  copy,  from  an  accidental 
fold  in  the  papyrus ; but  that  the  reading  is  clearly  TT',  as  was 
naturally  to  be  expected  for  3|.  Mr.  Peyron  is  inclined  to 
believe  that  rnxiaous  oyXoo v is  to  be  understood  simply  one- 
eighth  : but  whoever  is  conversant  with  the  Greek  astronomers, 
will  immediately  perceive  that  it  means  /ice-eighths ; as  we  have 
perpetually  ft  y,  Hixiav  rp i'tcv,  in  Ptolemy,  for  ^re-sixths,  or 
4 + 4-  For  o/tc-sixth,  Mr.  Grey’s  Autigraph  has  npua-i/  TOT 
Tp  iToy. — Sejit.  10. 
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38. — From  Sir  W.  Cell  to  Dr.  Young. 

My  DEAR  DOCTOR,  Naples,  Nov.  19,  1828. 

* * * * I have  got  the  first  number  of 

the  Ilieroglyphical,  or  Egyptian  Society’s  work,  which  you  sent 
me,  but  I have  never  seen  any  other  except  this  last,  though 
you  sent  them  to  the  Vatican,  which  is,  as  you  know,  like  all 
other  public  libraries,  except  those  of  Paris,  the  most  convenient 
place  for  hiding  things  in  the  world  ; as  between  fasts  and  feasts 
it  is  nearly  impossible  to  time  the  visit  so  as  to  find  the  doors 
open  or  openable  without  the  help  of  Senouphre  himself.  I 
never  saw  the  tablet  of  the  Sphinx  before,  and  have  not  as  yet 
quite  informed  myself  of  its  meaning  except  as  to  the  dedica- 
tion.— I see  you  still  w ish  to  find  the  father’s  name  in  one  of 
the  shields.  May  Thoth  grant  it,  for  that  would  presently  set 
the  pedigrees  of  the  kings  to  rights.  Will  the  dictionary  of 
which  you  speak  ever  be  published,  or  will  you  stop  till  what 
the  Italians  call  the  “ mese  di  mai"  by  way  of  perfecting  it  ? 
Why  not  publish  now  what  you  know  certain,  with  an  appendix 
of  probabilities  inviting  the  Germans  to  pass  their  lives  in 
clearing  up  your  doubts,  and  then  promising  another  volume 
when  you  have  found  out  as  much  more  ? Champollion  has  a 
great  many  words  and  a great  facility  in  Coptic.  I think  I 
found  out  that  the  OKR  which  he  wanted  to  introduce  into  the 
explanation  of  Nitocris  as  the  victorious  Minerva  is  a Phoeni- 
cian word,  and  I think  I recollect  it  in  Bochart.  * * * * 

I wish  you  had  sent  me  to  Egypt  with  Champollion,  who 
offered  to  take  me,  but  I had  no  money.  I have  no  doubt  I 
should  have  done  something,  as  I think  I take  views  and  plans 
quicker  than  my  neighbours,  and  have  more  patience  in  working 
out  the  hieroglyphics.  I think  you  have  now  roasted  Cham- 
pollion  enough  in  this  last  Essay,*  though  I once  thought  he  was 
let  off  too  cheap.  I am  glad  you  arc  friends  again,  only  pub- 
lish your  Enchorial  Dictionary  soon,  that  some  ugly  German 
may  not  do  it  before  you,  for  I dare  say  some  dozens  of  them 
are  plodding  over  it  at  the  present  moment  and  do  nothing 
else.  I wish  I knew  who  had  been  good  enough  to  put  me 
in  the  review  of  Simond’s  Travels  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly,  I 
would  send  him  half-a-crown.  * * * * 

* The  letter  to  San  Quiutino,  supra,  VIII.,  32. — Ed, 
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The  progress  that  lias  been  hitherto  made  in  the  investigation 
of  the  inodes  of  writing  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  however  in- 
considerable in  its  extent,  is  yet  sufficient  to  throw  some  im- 
portant lights  on  the  philosophy  of  language  in  general. 

It  is  obvious  that  a written  language  may  be  either  essentially 
expressive  of  sounds  only,  or  may  represent  the  objects  to 
which  the  words  relate,  like  our  numerical  cyphers,  without 
any  reference  whatever  to  the  sounds.  It  is  now  generally 
understood  that  the  Chinese  written  language  is  an  original, 
independent  of  any  sounds  supposed  to  be  pronounced  by  the 
reader : and  the  Hieroglyphics  of  Egypt,  as  well  as  those  of 
China,  appear  clearly  to  have  been,  at  first,  rude  pictures  only 
of  sensible  objects.  In  the  course  of  ages,  the  resemblance 
seems  to  have  been  forgotten  in  both  countries,  and  imitations 
of  the  imitations  only  were  employed ; sometimes  for  denoting 
the  same  objects,  and  sometimes  for  expressing  either  the  whole 
or  a part  only  of  the  sounds  of  the  names  which  were  applied  to 
them. 

The  Hieratic  characters  of  the  Egyptians  appear  to  have 


* In  the  Jahrb&cker  fur  Wissenschaftliche  Krxttk  for  1831,  p.  771,  Berl.,  Kose- 
garten  gives  a brief  account  of  this  work  ami  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
published  ; the  following  is  an  extract: — “The  work  with  which  the  excellent  Young 
closed  his  literary  career  as  well  as  his  existence  contains  a valuable  and  well  arranged 
collection  of  all  the  most  important  enchorial  groups  of  characters  hitherto  deciphered. 
He  obtained  this  collection  from  the  enchorial  texts  published  by  himself,  Cbampollion, 
and  me,  and  also  made  use  of  some  materials  communicated  to  him  by  Cbampollion 
from  unpublished  papyri  at  Paris.  On  his  death-bed  and  when  writing  had  become 
difficult  to  him,  he  conducted  the  printing  and  correction  of  this  work,  in  which 
he  took  great  interest,  ami  which  forms,  as  it  were,  his  legacy  in  Egyptian  philology. 
When  he  had  reached  the  ninety-sixth  page  of  the  proofs  he  was  overtaken  by  death, 
so  that  the  correction  of  the  last  pages  as  well  as  the  Indexes  were  attended  to  by  Dr. 
Taft  Am,”  to  whose  Coptic  Grammar  the  Egyptian  Dictionary  formed  the  appendix. 
— Ed. 
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been  intended  for  simple  imitations  of  the  distinct  hieroglyphics  ; 
and  from  these  the  enchorial  or  popular  characters  seem  to 
have  been  gradually  derived,  without  any  abrupt  or  systematic 
changes : the  written  language  being  in  both  cases  principally 
independent  of  the  sounds  employed  in  speaking,  except  in  the 
case  of  foreign  proper  names  ;*  and  retaining  always  some  parts 
which  were  never  fully  expressed  in  speaking.  Neither  this 
nor  any  other  intelligible  account  of  the  Egyptian  modes  of 
writing  can  be  derived  from  the  vague  descriptions  of  the 
Greek  authors  ; which,  among  other  reasons,  are  probably  the 
more  confused  from  the  habitual  use  of  the  same  word  to 
express  writing  and  drawing. 

The  essential  identity  of  the  enchorial  characters  with  the 
distinct  hieroglyphics  had  been  conjecturally  suspected  by  some 
former  critics,  but  was  first  fully  demonstrated  in  the  Museum 
Criticum  for  1816.  The  examples  of  dates,  which  are  here 
exhibited,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  steps  by  which  the  changes 
of  forms  took  place  between  the  reign  of  Psammetichus,  and  the 
dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies  : the  manuscripts,  which  belong  to 
the  time  of  Psammetichus,  appearing  to  be  decidedly  Hieratic, 
and  to  follow  closely  the  traces  of  the  distinct  characters,  while 
those  of  Darius  approach  in  some  degree  to  the  enchorial 
form,  which  probably  came  into  common  use  as  the  “ epistolo- 
graphic  ” character,  while  the  Hieratic  was  so  called  as  being 
more  employed  by  the  priests  for  the  purposes  of  their  religion. 
In  the  mean  time  other  changes  must  have  been  made  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  language  ; which  caused  the  characters  to 
vary  more  widely  from  each  other.  The  report  that  a manu- 
script of  the  age  of  Sesostris,  written  “in  superb  demotic 
characters,”  still  exists  at  Aix,  appears  in  many  respects  to 
require  confirmation. 

A single  example  will  be  abundantly  sufficient  to  show  the 
way  in  which  some  of  these  changes  took  place.  The  city  of 
Cairo  was  probably  first  called  Memphis  or  Memphe,  the 
hieroglyphic  name  being  read  ma-m-phthah,  the  place  of 

* Dr.  Young  here  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  he  hail  formerly  admitted  the  pro- 
bability of  the  alphabetical  mode  of  writing  being  employed  in  the  formation  of 
Egyptian  as  well  as  foreign  names,  Mr.  Grey’s  and  the  Casati  manuscripts  having 
furnished  some  evidence  to  that  effect  pp.  303,  304,  333).  This  oversight 

has  been  noticed  by  Sell  wane,  Dus  AUc  Afyypten,  p.  191. — Ed. 
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Phtliah  or  Vnlenn its  elements  consisting,  according  to  the 
most  natural  reading,  of  temple,  or  sacked  place,  and 
PHTHAii.  Before  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  place  had 
apparently  assumed  the  synonymous  appellation  of  panuf  or 
phanouphis,  the  noph  of  the  Hebrews,  meaning  the  temple 
of  the  Good  god,  which  is  clearly  the  sense  of  the  two  enchorial 
characters  i and  ]',  while  the  sound  panuf  is  as  little  ex- 
pressed by  the  distinct  hieroglyphics  as  memphe  is  by  the 
popular  characters.  But  in  neither  case  did  the  sound  ade- 
quately express  the  written  characters  ; the  sacred  of  the 
one,  and  the  god  of  the  other,  being  equally  omitted  in  the 
pronunciation. 

The  correct  interpretation  of  the  Enchorial  dates  depends 
almost  entirely  on  the  ingenious  and  successful  investigations 
of  the  justly-celebrated  Jean  Francois  Champollion,  applied  to 
the  manuscripts  which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  at 
Paris  and  at  Turin,  and  which  exhibited  a great  variety  of 
numbers  in  the  form  of  accounts:  and  he  has  been  equally 
happy  in  illustrating  the  characters  denoting  the  months,  which 
an  unaccountable  error  of  the  original  engraver  of  the  pillar 
of  Rosetta  had  before  thrown  into  confusion. 

His  system  of  phonetic  characters  may  often  be  of  use  in 
assisting  the  memory,  but  it  can  only  be  applied  with  confidence 
to  particular  cases  when  supported  in  each  by  the  same  kind 
of  evidence  that  had  been  employed  before  its  invention.  His 
manuscript  communications  have  furnished  many  valuable 
additions  to  this  work,  all  of  which  have  been  acknowledged  in 
their  proper  places. 

From  the  mixed  nature  of  the  characters  employed  in  the 
written  language  or  rather  languages  of  the  Egyptians,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  what  would  be  the  best  arrangement  for 
a dictionary,  even  if  they  were  all  perfectly  clear  in  their  forms, 
and  perfectly  well  understood : at  present,  however,  so  many 
of  them  remain  unknown,  and  those  which  are  better  known 
assume  so  diversified  an  uppearance,  that  the  original  difficulty 
is  greatly  increased.  Every  methodical  arrangement,  however 
arbitrary,  has  the  advantage  qf  bringing  together  such  words  as 
nearly  resemble  each  other : and  it  appears  most  likely  to  be 
subservient  to  the  purposes  of  future  investigation,  to  employ 
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an  imitation  of  an  alphabetical  order,  or  an  artificial  alphabet, 
founded  upon  the  resemblance  of  the  characters  to  those,  of 
which  the  phonetic  value  was  clearly  and  correctly  determined 
by  the  late  Mr.  Akerblad  ; and  to  arrange  the  words,  that  are 
to  be  interpreted,  according  to  their  places  in  this  artificial 
order;  choosing,  however,  in  each  instance,  not  always  the 
first  character  that  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  word,  but 
that  which  appears  to  be  the  most  radical,  or  the  most  essential 
to  its  signification,  or  sometimes  that  which  is  merely  the  most 
lyadily  ascertained  or  distinguished. 

It  is  obvious  that  neither  the  numbers  nor  the  names  of 
months  require  to  be  admitted  into  this  arrangement,  their 
natural  order  being  so  much  more  simple  and  determinate : 
they  are  therefore  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  work. 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  meagreness  of  this  catalogue  should 
be  considered  as  somewhat  humiliating,  it  must  be  remembered, 
on  the  other,  that  thirty  years  ago,  not  a single  article  of  the 
list  existed  even  in  the  imagination  of  the  wildest  enthusiast : 
and  that  within  these  ten  years,  a single  date  only  was  tolerably 
ascertained,  out  of  about  fifty  which  are  here  interpreted,  and 
in  many  instances  ascertained  with  astronomical  precision. 

It  must  Btill  be  confessed  that  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts 
of  the  few  well-qualified  persons  who  have  laboured  in  this 
field,  it  still  remains  extremely  uncertain  whether  these 
enchorial  words  can  be  properly  said  to  belong  to  an  ancient 
Coptic  language,  or  no  : at  any  rate,  the  historical  evidence  of 
the  antiquity  of  the  original  Coptic  words  collected  by  Wilkins, 
Lacroze,  and  Jablonsky,  affords  fuller  demonstration  of  the 
truth  than  any  thing  hitherto  obtained  from  liieroglyphical 
literature  :*  though  some  of  the  particles  and  some  forms  of 

* The  latest  writer,  of  any  authority,  on  this  subject  is  Schwarze,  who,  in  his 
Coptic  Grammar  published  in  1850,  since  his  death,  expresses  his  belief  that  “the 
Coptic  must  be  regarded  as  the  language  in  general  use  throughout  Egypt  in  the  time 
of  the  Pharaohs,  and  that,  considering  its  long  duration  and  the  foreign  influences  to 
which  it  was  exposed,  its  degeneracy  is  not  greater  than  that  which  the  oldest 
branches  of  the  Semitic  and  Indo-Germanic  families  have  undergone.’*  For  the 
proofs  he  refers  to  his  great  work  (Das  Alte  AE(fi/ptent  Th.  I.,  Abth.  II.,  p.  967-972), 
where,  after  the  example  of  Jablonsky,  and  others,  he  adduces  a number  of  Egyptian 
words  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  in  Herodotus,  Plutarch,  Josephus,  and  other 
ancient  authors,  and  shows  that  many  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  the  Coptic.  This 
evidence,  the  fullest  of  the  kind  that  has  yet  been  brought  forward,  is  satisfactory  so 
far  as  it  ijoes , but  in  order  to  produce  complete  conviction  it  would  be  necessary  to 
show  tliat  it  is  confirmed  by  that  derived  from  the  inscriptions  on  the  Egyptian 
monuments  and  papyri.  Some  evidence  of  the  latter  description  is  to  be  found, 
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grammatical  construction  do  appear  to  coincide  with  the 
hieroglyphical  characters  more  nearly  than  those  of  any  other 
language  would  do.  But  on  the  whole,  I have  little  to  add  to 
the  opinion  which  I published  in  a letter  to  M.  Silvestre  de 
Sacy,  dated  October,  1814.  Mu*.  Crit. 

“ The  remark  of  Varro  upon  the  Egyptian  language  is 
even  more  correctly  applicable  to  this  inscription  [on  the  pillar 
of  Rosetta]  than  to  the  Coptic  ; that  is,  that  the  nouns  are  the 
same  in  all  the  cases.  Aetos  Aetos,  for  example,  is  Aetos 
the  son  of  Aetos ; Mptolomeos,  Mptolomeos,  Ptolemy  the  son 
of  Ptolemy : and  indeed  we  sometimes  find  the  same  relation 
similarly  expressed  in  the  Coptic  ; thus,  Niudas  Simon,  Jo. 
xiii.  26,  Judas  the  son  of  Simon.  Verbs  are  scarcely  dis- 
tinguished from  participles  or  from  nouns,  in  the  Coptic,  and 
still  less  in  this  inscription.  The  Copts  had  their  articles, 
which  they  used  nearly  as  the  French,  or  rather  as  the  Italians  ; 
in  the  inscription  there  is  [rarely]  a definite  article  [p  or  Pi 
in  the  singular,  and  the  prefix,  which  assists  in  the  formation 
of  the  plural,  may  represent  either  the  definite  or  the  indefinite 
article,  but  seems  to  resemble  the  latter  rather  than  the 
former.  The  prefix  M of  the  Copts,  which  cannot  be  trans- 
lated, is  frequently  found  in  the  inscription,  with  the  same  in- 
difference as  to  the  sense : [representing  apparently  a part  of 
the  royal  ring  ] In  short,  we  may  venture  to  assert,  that  this 
language  is  formed  entirely  on  the  model  of  the  hieroglyphics, 
and  that  the  rules  of  grammar,  which  are  almost  superfluous 
in  Coptic,  would  here  be  totally  inapplicable.  [Perhaps  the 
strongest  coincidence  of  the  old  Egyptian  with  the  Coptic 
is  that  of  the  article  masculine,  which  occurs  in  many  places 
in  the  same  form  with  some  of  the  clmracters  representing  a P ; 
characters  not  easily  recognised  in  the  pillar  of  Rosetta,  but 
more  lately  identified  in  several  manuscripts  by  Professor 

in  Champollion’s  Grammar  and  Dictionary,  published  after  his  death,  and  we 
believe  that  still  more  could  be  furnished  by  Birch,  Wilkinson,  and  other  Egyptian 
scholars  if  the  results  of  their  labours  were  fully  communicated  to  the  world ; but 
while  their  discoveries  are  to  a great  extent  withheld,  we  believe  for  want  of  proper 
encouragement  for  works  of  so  expensive  a nature  and  |>ossessing  so  little  general 
interest,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  doubts  on  this  as  well  as  other  points  should 
arise,  and  that  many  should  even  listen  to  the  misrepresentations  and  unfounded 
assertions  of  Mr.  Forster,  who  scouts  altogether  the  discoveries  in  phonetic  hiero- 
glyphics.— Fd. 
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Ungarter  as  well  ns  by  myself.  We  also  often  find  the  passive 
tense  expressed  as  in  Coptic  bv  the  M,  followed  by  F,  him 
as  if.]” 

It  was  in  a subsequent  letter  dated  August,  1821,  and 
addressed  to  the  Archduke  John  of  Austria,  that  I first  made 
known  the  original  identity  of  the  different  systems  of  writing 
employed  by  the  old  Egyptians,  observing  that  “ A loose 
imitation  of  the  bieroglyphical  characters  may  even  be  traced 
by  means  of  the  intermediate  steps  in  the  enchorial  name  of 
Ptolemy,  which  is  the  only  proper  name  that  remains  among 
the  hieroglyphics  of  the  stone  at  Rosetta.”  The  same  com- 
parison I afterwards  extended  to  the  name  Berenice  : and  it  is 
well  known  bow  much  further  M.  Champollion  has  since  had 
the  ingenuity  and  good  fortune  to  carry  it. 

It  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  an  encouraging  circumstance 
for  the  application  of  the  hieroglyphical  literature  to  the  sub- 
ject of  chronology,  that  a German  professor  as  well  as  myself 
had  recognised  in  an  inscription  found  near  Cosseir,  published 
at  Cairo  by  Mr.  Burton,  the  names  of  three  Persian  kings, 
with  dates  confirming  the  testimony  of  the  Greek  chronologers, 
and  which  seem  to  be  the  same  that  M.  Champollion  has  since 
mentioned  in  one  of  his  letters  from  Egypt,  with  a similar 
interpretation. 

I have  reprinted,  from  the  Quarterly  Journal,  as  an  illus- 
tration of  this  subject  of  chronology,  an  enumeration  of  the 
principal  events  mentioned  by  the  astronomer  Ptolemy  and  his 
commentators,  with  a mathematical  determination  of  the  times 
of  their  occurrence,  so  accurate  and  indisputable,  as  to  remove 
all  scepticism  respecting  the  precision  not  only  of  these  epochs, 
but  of  many  others  which  are  connected  with  them  by  a similar 
train  of  evidence  and  reasoning. 

The  dates  are  principally  referred  to  the  exact  instants  of 
the  true  equinoxes  or  solstices  of  the  year  concerned,  in  a 
manner  suggested  by  the  mean  equinoctial  time  of  Mr.  Herschel, 
which  supersedes  every  artificial  regulation  of  the  length  of  the 
year.* 

* It  has  not  b**en  thought  necessary  to  republish  in  this  work  the  very  learned  ami 
laborious  chronological  register  above  referred  to. — Ed. 
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From  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britaunica,  vol.  v.,  1824. 


In  the  articles  Language  and  Philology,  of  the  Encyclopedia, 
a philosophical  and  critical  account  of  the  origin  and  structure 
of  the  most  remarkable  languages  has  been  given  at  length, 
and  in  detail.  The  subject  will  at  present  be  resumed  in  a 
point  of  view  more  strictly  historical,  and  a classification  some- 
what more  extensive  of  all  the  known  languages  of  the  ancient 
world  will  be  attempted ; some  of  the  materials  being  almost 
necessarily  derived  from  the  Mithrulates  of  Adelung  and  Vater, 
and  the  publications  of  Jamieson  and  of  Townsend,  together 
with  the  criticisms  on  those  works  inserted  in  the  Quarterly 
Review. 

The  study  of  the  affinities  of  various  languages  is  so  far  one 
of  the  most  important  of  all  branches  of  human  knowledge,  as 
it  affords,  when  properly  applied,  an  unerring  test  of  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  historical  evidence,  without  which  it  would 
sometimes  be  impossible  to  unravel  the  mysteries  of  contra- 

• This  Essay  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  two  articles  which  Dr.  Young  con- 
tributed to  the  Quarterly  Review  : the  one  on  Adelung’s  MithrkLitcs , in  vol.  x.,  and 
the  other  on  woiks  by  Jamieson  and  Townsend  on  Languages,  in  vol.  xir.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  intrinsic  merits  of  these  articles,  the  former  derives  an  additional 
interest  from  the  fact,  that  it  was  while  Dr.  Young  was  engaged  in  the  ]>erusal  of  A de- 
lung's  learned  work  in  1813,  that  the  idea  of  applying  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics  entered  his  mind,  his  attention  being  called  to  the  subject  by  a remark  of 
Professor  Vater,  the  editor  of  the  Mithridatcs , who  assorts  Unit  the  Egyptian  language 
is  capable  of  being  reduced  to  an  alphabet  of  about  thirty  characters  (see  supra,  p.  264). 
In  1816  Dr.  Young  complied  with  an  application  made  to  him  by  Mr.  Mnevev  Napier, 
to  write  some  articles  for  a Supplement  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  conducted 
under  the  superintendence  of  that  gentleman,  nnd  completed  in  1 825,  and  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  two  papers  in  the  Quarterly  Review  into  the  article  LANGUAGES  was 
one  of  the  results  of  their  agreement.  In  his  preface  to  the  Supplement  the  editor 
makes  repeated  reference  to  I)r.  Y'oung,  u to  whose  profound  and  accurate  knowledge, 
nire  erudition,  and  other  various  attainments,"  he  says  that  “ that  work  is  largely 
indebted  in  almost  every  department  which  it  embraces." — Ed. 
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dictory  testimonies,  respecting  the  relations  of  the  different 
races  of  mankind.  We  have,  for  example,  no  traditional 
evidence  in  support  of  any  connexion  between  the  ancient 
Egyptians  and  the  Indians,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a number 
of  persons,  who  came  with  the  English  army  from  the  East 
Indies  into  Egypt,  were  so  strongly  impressed  with  the  resem- 
blance of  the  Egyptian  and  Indian  temples,  which  appeared 
even  to  excite  the  religious  feelings  of  many  of  the  natives  who 
were  among  the  troops  employed,  that  a very  general  inclina- 
tion has  arisen  from  these  circumstances,  to  consider  the  Egyptian 
mythology  as  merely  a branch  of  the  Indian.  But  if  the 
Egyptian  people  had  really  been  of  Indian  origin ; that  is, 
if  the  Egyptians  and  Indians  had  really  been  one  people,  at  any 
later  period  than  that,  at  which  the  whole  of  the  Indian  and 
European  races  were  separated  from  their  common  stock,  the 
languages  of  India  and  of  Egypt  could  not  but  have  exhibited 
some  features  of  resemblance,  which  would  have  preserved  the 
traces  of  the  connexion ; while,  in  fact,  there  is  much  less 
similarity  between  the  Egyptian  and  the  Indian,  than  between  the 
Indian  and  the  Greek,  or  the  English  and  the  Persian ; so  that 
etymology  may  here  be  adduced  as  confirming  the  evidence,  or 
as  justifying  the  silence,  of  history  ; and  the  resemblance  of  the 
mythological  representations  must  be  considered  as  in  great 
measure  accidental. 

It  is,  however,  only  with  regard  to  the  languages  of  the 
ancient  world  that  we  can  feel  much  interest  iu  such  an  investi- 
gation. The  American  dialects  might  afford  equally  extensive 
subjects  of  speculation  in  a metaphysical  and  critical  point  of 
view  ; but  the  concerns  of  barbarians,  unconnected  and  remote 
from  all  contact  with  literature  or  civilization,  and  destitute  of 
all  historical  records,  will  scarcely  be  thought  to  require  any 
great  portion  of  attention  from  a philosophical  inquirer ; and 
there  is  ample  scope  for  the  employment  of  all  our  faculties  in 
the  analysis  and  comparison  of  the  various  languages  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa.  If,  indeed,  an  extraordinary  exertion  of 
enterprise  and  industry,  which  can  be  expected  from  a few 
distinguished  individuals  only  in  the  course  of  as  many  centuries, 
should  make  known  relations,  such  as  Alexander  von  Humboldt 
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has  appeared  to  discover,  between  the  American  and  Asiatic 
nations,  a new  field  would  be  opened  for  the  gratification  of  our 
curiosity ; but  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  these  points  of 
resemblance  can  be  sufficiently  numerous,  to  afford  am  thing 
like  demonstrative  evidence,  until  the  whole  subject  has  been 
much  more  deeply  and  repeatedly  discussed.  In  the  mean 
time,  a very  brief  enumeration  of  the  names  of  the  American 
languages  is  all  that  can  be  required,  on  an  occasion  like  the 
present ; except  the  insulated  though  interesting  remark,  that 
the  countries  separated  by  Behring’s  Straits  exhibit,  as  might 
indeed  be  expected,  strong  resemblances,  in  some  of  their 
languages. 

Of  language  in  general  this  essay  is  not  intended  to  treat, 
but  merely  of  languages  as  they  are  distinct  from  each  other. 
It  is  not,  however,  very  easy  to  say  what  the  definition  ought  to 
be  that  should  constitute  a separate  language ; but  it  seems 
most  natural  to  call  those  languages  distinct,  of  which  the  one 
cannot  be  understood  by  common  persons  in  the  habit  of  speaking 
the  other,  so  that  an  interpreter  would  be  required  for  commu- 
nication between  persons  of  the  respective  nations.  Still,  how- 
ever, it  may  remain  doubtful  whether  the  Danes  and  the  Swedes 
could  not,  in  general,  understand  each  other  tolerably  well,  and 
whether  the  Scottish  Highlanders  and  the  Irish  would  be  able 
to  drink  their  whisky  together  without  an  interpreter ; nor  is  it 
possible  to  say,  if  the  twenty  ways  of  pronouncing  the  sounds, 
belonging  to  the  Chinese  characters,  ought  or  ought  not  to  be 
considered  as  60  many  languages  or  dialects,  though  they 
would  render  all  oral  intercourse  between  the  persons  so 
speaking  the  language  actually  impracticable.  But,  whether 
we  call  such  variations  different  languages,  or  different  dialects, 
or  merely  different  pronunciations  of  the  same  dialect,  it  is 
obvious  that  they  ought  all  to  be  noticed  in  a complete  history 
of  languages ; and,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  languages  so 
nearly  allied  must  stand  next  to  each  other  in  a systematical 
order ; the  perfection  of  which  would  be,  to  place  the  nearest 
together  those  languages,  in  which  the  number  of  coincidences 
in  the  signification  of  words,  throughout  the  language,  are  the 
most  numerous. 
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It  has  sometimes  been  imagined,  that  all  languages  in 
existence  present  something  like  a trace  of  having  been  deduced 
from  a common  origin  ; and  it  would  be  difficult  to  confute  this 
opinion  by  very  positive  evidence,  unless  every  separate  language 
had  been  very  completely  analysed  and  examined  by  a person 
well  acquainted  with  a variety  of  other  languages,  with  which  it 
might  be  compared.  But,  without  such  an  examination,  the 
opinion  must  remain  conjectural  only,  and  no  more  admissible 
as  demonstrated,  than  the  opinion  of  some  empirics,  that  there 
is  only  one  disease,  and  that  the  only  remedy  for  it  is  brandy. 
In  an  Essay  on  Probabilities,  lately  published  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions ,*  Dr.  Young  has  remarked,  that  “ nothing 
whatever  could  be  inferred,  with  respect  to  the  relation  of  two 
languages,  from  the  coincidence  of  the  sense  of  any  single  word 
in  both  of  them  that  is,  supposing  the  same  simple  and 
limited  combinations  of  sounds  to  occur  in  both,  but  to  be 
applied  accidentally  to  the  same  number  of  objects,  without  any 
common  links  of  connexion  ; “ and  that  the  odds  would  only  tie 
three  to  one  against  the  agreement  of  two  words ; but  if  three 
words  appeared  to  be  identical,  it  would  be  more  than  ten  to 
one  that  they  must  be  derived,  in  both  cases,  from  some  parent 
language,  or  introduced  in  some  other  manner,”  from  a common 
source  ; “ six  words  would  give  near  1700  chances  to  one,  and 
eight  near  100,000 ; so  that,  in  these  last  cases,  the  evidence 
would  be  little  short  of  absolute  certainty.” 

The  author  of  the  Review  of  Mithridates  observes,  that, 
setting  out  from  the  establishment  of  a certain  number  of 
separate  languages  as  species,  “ we  may  proceed  to  compre- 
hend, in  the  description  of  one  family,  such  as  have  more 
coincidences  with  each  other  than  diversities,  and  to  refer  to 
the  same  class  such  families  as  exhibit  any  coincidences  at  all 
that  are  not  fortuitous,  imitative,”  that  is,  from  onomatopoeia, 
“ or  adoptive.  In  order,  however,  to  avoid  too  great  a number 
of  classes,  which  would  arise  from  an  inadequate  comparison  of 
languages  imperfectly  known,  it  may  be  proper,  in  some  csises, 
to  adopt  a geographical  distinction,  as  sufficient  to  define  the 
limits  of  a class,  or  to  assist  in  its  subdivision  into  orders.  We 

* Vol.  II.,  p.  8,  of  thw  work. 
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are  thus  obliged  to  employ  an  arrangement  of  a mixed  nature 
and,  in  fact,  the  tests  of  affinity  here  proposed  depend  so  much 
on  the  progress  of  our  knowledge,  in  the  study  of  each  language, 
that  the  results  must  unavoidably  be  liable  to  great  uncertainty 
and  fluctuation  ; so  that  we  can  reasonably  expect  nothing  more 
than  an  approximation  to  an  arrangement  completely  methodical. 

“ If,”  continues  the  Reviewer,  “ the  resemblance  or  identity 
of  a single  word,  in  two  languages,  supposed  to  be  exempt  from 
the  effects  of  all  later  intercourse,  were  to  be  esteemed  a suffi- 
cient proof  of  their  having  been  derived  from  a common  stock, 
it  would  follow,  that  more  than  half  the  languages  of  the 
universe  would  exhibit  traces  of  such  a connexion,  in  whatever 
order  we  might  pursue  the  comparison.  Thus  we  find  in  a 
very  great  number,  and  perhaps  in  a majority  of  known 
languages,  that  the  sound  of  the  vowel  a,  with  a labial  conso- 
nant, is  employed  for  the  name  of  Father ; and  if  this  be  sup- 
posed to  be  something  like  an  onomatopoeia,  or  an  application 
of  the  first  sounds  which  an  infant  naturally  utters,  the  same 
reason  cannot  possibly  be  assigned  for  the  still  more  general 
occurrence  of  the  combination  nm  in  the  term  Name,  which  is 
by  no  means  likely  to  have  originated  from  any  natural  association 
of  this  kind.  But  neither  these  points  of  resemblance,  nor  any 
other  that  can  be  assigned,  are  absolutely  universal ; for  besides 
the  numberless  varieties  referable  more  or  less  immediately  to 
Abba,  Father,  we  have  at  least  twenty  different  and  indej>endent 
terms  for  the  same  relation  in  the  old  world Ti a.  Ism,  PUir, 
Hair,  Rama,  Diam,  Bina,  Kettem,  Assainalagi,  Medua,  Thetces, 
Siink,  lot,  Anathien,  Messee,  Indaa,  Nu,  Nam,  Monung,  Denga- 
beg,  Rag,  Tihhob,  and  Oa ; and  about  as  many  for  Name, 
besides  those  languages,  in  which  the  version  of  an  abstract 
term  of  this  kind  is  less  likely  to  have  been  ascertained ; Ming, 
Tren,  Diant,  Shcu,  Ilessara,  Shem,  Tsarship,  Ad,  Nipta,  Liim, 
Sacheli,  Assia,  JVasta,  Ngala,  Taira,  Siinna,  Ran,  Hhiti,  Ding, 
Dbai,  utul  Anghara.  “ At  the  same  time,  therefore,  that  we 
venerate  the  traces  of  our  common  descent  from  a single  pair, 
wherever  they  are  still  perceptible,  we  must  not  expect  to  find 
them  in  all  existing  languages  without  exception;  and  an 
Etgmologicon  Universale,  considered  as  intended  to  establish 
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such  a perfect  community  of  derivation,  can  only  Ite  regarded 
as  a visionary  undertaking.  Nor  must  we  neglect  to  unite,  in 
some  common  arrangement  of  classification,  those  languages 
which  have  the  words  here  specified,  or  any  other  radical  words, 
in  common,  as  incomparably  more  related  to  each  other  than 
the  Chinese  to  the  Cantabrian,  or  the  Irish  to  the  Hottentot. 

“ The  gradations,  by  which  a language  is  likely  to  vary  in  a 
given  time,  seem  to  be  in  some  measure  dependent  on  the 
degree  of  cultivation  of  the  language,  and  of  the  civilisation  of 
tlie  people  employing  it.  From  Homer  to  the  Byzantine  his- 
torians, the  Greek  language  remained  essentially  the  same  for 
2000  years;  the  German  has  varied  but  little  in  1500  ; and 
even  the  English,  notwithstanding  its  mixture  with  French  and 
Latin,  has  altered  but  three  radical  words,  out  of  the  fifty-four 
which  constitute  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  in  the  same  period.  On 
the  other  hand,  a few  barbarians  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mount  Caucasus  and  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  of  modern  origin,  and 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  writing,  are  divided  into  more  nations 
speaking  peculiar  languages,  radically  different  from  each 
other,  than  the  whole  of  civilized  Europe.  In  such  cases,  little 
light  can  be  thrown  upon  history  by  etymological  researches, 
while,  with  regard  to  more  cultivated  nations,  we  obtain,  from 
the  examination  of  their  languages,  historical  evidence  of  such 
a nature,  as  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  either  accident  or  design 
to  have  falsified.” 

According  to  the  supposition  of  Professor  Adelung,  it  seems 
not  improbable  that  Tibet,  on  the  east  of  Cashmir,  may  “ have 
been  the  habitation  of  Adam  immediately  after  his  fall,  and  the 
country  occupied  by  the  descendants  of  Cain.  In  Tibet,  and 
in  the  countries  immediately  beyond  it,  the  languages  of  at 
least  150  millions  of  people  are  still  principally  Monosyllabic, 
and  from  this  peculiarity,  as  well  as  from  the  singular  simpli- 
city of  their  structure,  they  are  supposed  to  constitute  the  most 
ancient  class  of  existing  languages,  though  it  must  be  confessed 
that  much  of  Adelung’s  reasoning  on  this  subject  is  extremely 
inconclusive.”  Mr.  Townsend  remarks  very  judiciously,  that 
one  of  the  canons  of  Rudbeck  is  by  no  means  admissible.  “ He 
states,  that  a language,  which  has  numerous  monosyllabic 
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expressions,  is  a parent  language.  Tile  English  lias  more 
than  3700  monosyllabic  expressions,  and  the  Chinese  has  none 
but  such  ; yet  neither  of  them  is,  for  that  reason,  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a parent  language.  Certain  it  is,  that  all  languages, 
by  abbreviations,  have  a tendency  to  become  monosyllabic,  and 
therefore  a language,  which  abounds  in  monosyllables,  is 
ancient,  and  these  commonly  are  the  most  antiquated  parts 
of  every  language.  New  compounds  are  incessantly  created. 
These  are  abbreviated,  and  in  process  of  time  become  mono- 
syllabic. In  deriving,  therefore,  a word  in  one  language,  from 
its  correspondent  expression  in  some  other  language,  we  must 
ever  bear  in  mind,  that,  unless  in  the  formation  of  new  com- 
pounds, the  least  abbreviated  is  commonly  the  parent,  and  the 
most  abbreviated  its  offspring.  Would  it  be  possible  for  any 
one  to  persuade  us  that  Colaphus  was  derived  from  Cuff,  or 
Blaspheme  from  Blame  ? ” “A  similar  instance,”  says  the 
Reviewer,  “ might  be  found  in  Trachelos  and  Hah  of  the 
Greeks  and  Germans  ; for  certainly  Hals  is  more  like  Trachelos 
than  like  Collum.” 

The  Chinese,  however,  which  is  the  principal,  and  probably 
the  most  ancient  of  the  monosyllabic  languages,  is  distinguished 
from  almost  all  others  by  a more  marked  peculiarity,  which  is, 
that  its  written  characters,  instead  of  depicting  sounds,  are  the 
immediate  symbols  of  the  objects  or  ideas,  and  are  even 
imperfectly  represented  by  the  sounds,  whatever  difference 
of  accent  or  tone  may  be  exhibited  by  the  most  refined  speaker ; 
as  indeed  it  may  happen  accidentally  in  our  own  language,  that 
we  may  be  at  a loss  to  explain,  without  circumlocution,  whether 
we  mean  to  say  Son  or  Sun;  Beer  or  Bier;  Bear  or  Bare; 
You,  Etce,  Yew,  or  U ; but  in  the  Chinese  the  real  cause  of 
this  essential  characteristic  appears  to  be,  that  the  symbol  was 
in  fact  originally  intended  as  a hieroglyphic  or  picture  of  the 
object,  though  the  resemblance,  coarse  as  it  probably  was  at 
first,  has  been  generally  altogether  lost  by  the  modifications 
which  the  character  has  conventionally  undergone.  And  in  this 
point  of  view  the  Chinese  would  require  to  be  classed  with  the 
old  Egyptian  only,  since  we  know  of  no  other  language  which 
was  habitually  expressed  in  hieroglyphics  and  their  immediate 
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derivatives.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  the  same  sound  in 
Coptic,  as  in  Chinese,  to  have  four  or  five  senses  all  essentially 
different ; as  may  easily  he  observed  in  turning  over  a dic- 
tionary ; hoou,  for  instance,  means  Bad,  and  Them,  and  a 
Shotcer,  in  two  verses  of  St  Matthew,  v.  45,  4(3,  and  perhaps 
several  other  things. 

Another  ancient  and  extensive  class  of  languages,  united  by 
a greater  number  of  resemblances  than  can  well  be  altogether 
accidental,  may  be  denominated  the  Indoeuropean.  compre- 
hending the  Indian,  the  West  Asiatic,  and  almost  all  the 
European  languages.  If  we  chose  to  assign  a geographical 
situation  to  the  common  parent  of  this  class,  we  should  place  it 
to  the  south  and  west  of  the  supposed  origin  of  the  human  race  ; 
leaving  the  north  for  our  third  class,  which  we  can  only  define 
as  including  all  the  Asiatic  and  European  languages  not  be- 
longing to  the  two  former ; which  may  be  called  Atactic,  or, 
perhaps,  without  much  impropriety,  Tataric  ; and  which  may 
be  divided  into  five  orders,  Sporadic,  Caucasian,  Tartarian, 
Siberian,  and  Insular.  The  African  and  American  languages 
will  constitute  a fourth  and  a fifth  class,  sufficiently  distinct  from 
all  the  rest,  but  not  intended  to  be  considered  as  any  otherwise 
united  among  themselves,  than  by  their  geographical  situation. 
There  is  indeed  little  doubt,  that  some  of  the  languages  here 
called  Tataric  are  essentially  allied  to  o the  re,  which  are 
referred  to  the  Indoeuropean  class;  but  they  have  been  too 
little  investigated  to  allow  us  to  make  the  selection  that  would 
be  required  for  completing  the  classification. 

The  following  tables  are  copied,  with  some  considerable 
additions,  from  the  Quarterly  Review,  where  they  stand,  as 
extracted,  in  great  measure,  from  Adelung’s  Mithridates.  The 
words  Heaven  and  Earth  are  chosen  as  specimens,  because  they 
seem  to  be  known  in  a greater  number  of  languages  than  any 
others,  except  the  name  of  Father,  which  is  supposed  to  exhibit, 
in  some  cases,  a fallacious  similarity.  The  German  ortho- 
graphy has  been  principally  employed,  except  in  such  languages 
as  are  usually  written  in  the  Roman  characters,  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  consonants  being  more  uniform  than  in  English,  and 
tliat  of  the  vowels  differing  little  from  the  Italian. 
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Classes,  Orders,  and  Families  of  Languages. 


I.  Monosyllabic. 

1.  Chinese. 

2.  Siamese. 

3.  Avancse. 

4.  Tibetan. 

II.  Indoeuropean. 

5.  Sanscrit. 

6.  Median. 

7.  Arabian. 

8.  Lycian. 

9.  Phrygian. 

10.  Greek. 

11.  German. 

12.  Celtic. 

13.  Etruscan. 

14.  Latin. 

15.  Cantabrian. 

16.  Sclavic. 

III.  Tatahic. 

i.  Sporadic. 

17.  Tshudish. 

18.  Hungarian. 

19.  Albanian. 


ii.  Caucasian. 

20.  Armenian. 

21.  Georgian. 

22.  Abassan. 

23.  Circassian. 

24.  Ossetish. 

25.  Kistic. 

26.  Lesgian. 

iii.  Tartarian. 

27-  Turcotarta- 
rian. 

28.  Manshuric. 

29.  Tungusic. 

iv.  Siberian. 

30.  Permian. 

31.  Wogulic. 

32.  Ostiak. 

33.  Tsheremis- 

sic. 

34.  Morduin. 

35.  Teptjerai. 

36.  Samoiedic. 

37.  Camashic. 

38.  Jeniseios- 

tiak. 


39.  Jukadshiric. 

40.  Koriak. 

41.  Kamtshat- 

kan. 

v.  Insular. 

42.  Kurilee. 

43.  Eastern  Is- 

lands. 

44.  Japanese. 

45.  Leu  Cheu. 

46.  Formosan. 

47.  Philippine. 

48.  New  Hol- 

land, E. 

49.  Van  Die- 

men’s. 

50.  New  Cale- 

donian. 

51.  New  Zea- 

land. 

52.  Easter  Is- 

land. 

IV.  African. 

V.  American. 


Families,  Species,  or  Distinct  Languages,  and  Varieties  or 
Dialects , with  Specimens. 

I.  MONOSYLLABIC  CLASS. 


— 

Heaven,  Sky. 

Earth. 

1,  Chinese. 

Tien,  Li 

Ti,  To 

Fo  Kien 

Tshio  - 

Tshio 

Tonquinese  - 
Laos  - \ 

Thien,  Bloi  ... 

(Man,  Phu  chai) 

Dat,  Diii 

2.  Siamese. 

Sa  wang  - 

(Man,  Pho  chai ; Hand,  Mu) 

Din 
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— 

Heaven,  Sky. 

Earth. 

3.  Avanese.  - 

Mo  kaun,  Nip  ban 

Lu  pu,  Mii; 

Peguan 

Mo  kaun  - 

La  pri  ? Tre 

llukheng 

(Man,  La;  Hand,  Lak) 

4.  Tibetan  - 

Nam  khei  .... 

Dshik  ten,  Sa 

II.  INDOEUROPEAN  CLASS. 


5.  Sanskrit  - 

Paramandale,  Vana,  Aagaska, 
S varga,  Veigunda,  Artlia- 
loga.Nibu  (Ma«,Purusha) 

Biuui,  Stira 

Prakrit 

Snggo'  {Man,  Pariso) 

Dali 

Saggo'  {Man,  Burutsa) 

Devanagri  - 
Nepal 
Assam 
Tiperah 
Kassai 

Ardtva,  Artkaloga 

Buma 

Bengalee 
Hindee 
Urdu 
Brijbassa 
Jgpura 
Hindus  tanee 

Shorgue,  Behesht 

Porthibit  Morto 

Moors 

Udaipura 

Asmaan,  Mukuti  - 

Sjimien,  Dshiamin, 
Dunia 

Benares 

Munipura 

Goandee 

Orissa 

Ashaman  - - - 

Terti 

Telug 

Paramandal  ... 

Bnmi,  Bumilo 

Telinga 

{King,  Raja)  - 

Naela 

Carnatic 

Manna 

» 

Tnnml 

Wana,  Mana,  Paramandal 

Pumii,  Natvarg 

Maleiam 

Wana  {Bread,  Appam) 

Malabar 

Asmanu,  Agasha  ... 

Bhurni,  Samina 

Kanara 

Weikuntha,  Agasha 

Pumaudala,  Puma 

Decan 

Sorgi  .... 

Pirtumir 

Soumssar 

Zimmin 
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— 

Heaven,  Sky. 

Earth. 

Kunkuna 

Mahratta 

Weikuntham,  Suargi,  Agasha 

Pumandi,  Saumsar, 

Guzurat 

Paramanda  - 

Puma 

Bumi 

Beloshee 

(Afghan) 

Bikamra 

Sindh 

Multan 

Oshman  - - - - 

Dzhemi 

Gipsey 

- 

Amengi,  Tsheros  - 

Pu,  Phu,  Pube 

Wuch 

Sikh 

Cashmir 

Kucli 

(1.  Katka;  3.  Tuhmka;  Man, 

- 

Maldivian 

Mipa ; Father,  P’ha) 
Ouddou,  Uda 

Bin 

Cingalese 

- 

Sw'arga,  Ahaza  - 

Bumidshe,  Bumi 

Malayan 

- 

Suiga  .... 

Bumi,  Dunga,  Tana 

Sumatran 

Batta 

{Day,  Torangliarik)  - 

Tana 

Rejang 

- 

{Day,  Bileytueng) 

Pihta 

Lampuiut 

- 

{Day,  Rannih) 

Tanno 

Actum 

- 

{Day,  Urai)  - 

Tano 

Neas 

Foggy 

Javanese 

Surga,  Dilangin  ... 

Lemma,  Darat 

Borneo 

- 

( Night , Malang) 

| 

Andaman 

- 

Madamo,  {Head,  Tabai) 

| Totongnandsbi 

6.  Median 
Zendish 

Tshekhre,  Sakhter,  Esmond, 

| Za,  Zao,  Zemo,  Ze- 

Pehlvish 

Sperezd 

Tsherk,  Shmeha,  Seper 

meno 

Zivanand,  Arta,  Da- 

Persian 

Asmon  - - - 

mik,  Leka,  Bamih 
Semin,  Zemin,  Cha- 

{Bnchariah) 

Kurdish 

Asman,  Bauta  ... 

ki,  Chark,  Bum 
Ard,  Sigit,  Cliaak, 

Choli 
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— 

Heaven,  Sky. 

Earth. 

Afghan  - 

Asrao,  As  man  - 

Sm&k,  Sm’ige,  Zmu 
ku 

7.  Arabian 

Syriac  - 

Shemaio  .... 

Aro,  Arcto 

Assyrian  - 

Simmi  .... 

Dinii 

Phenician 

Punic 

Hebrew 

Shamaiim  - - - - 

Arez 

Chaldee 

Shemaia  - - _ 

Ara,  Arga 

Samaritan 

Sumia  - 

Aroa 

Arabic  - 

Semavati  - - - - 

Ardi 

Modern  Arabic 

Ssaravat,  Shema,  Telek 

Arz,  Ardh,  Auf, 
Turap,  Aalem 

Maroccan  - 
Ethiopic 

Smavat  - 

Ord 

Geer.  - 

Samaiat  - 

Mydmi 

Tigri 

- 

Midre 

Amharic 

Samai,  Siunaie  ... 

Mydrm,  Medre,  Me- 
dere 

Ilauasa 

Szemmey  - - - 

Middrih 

Maltese  - 

Serna,  Smeviet,  Smezijet 

Art 

8.  Lyclan 

{Son,  Tidaimi ; And,  Atbi) 

9.  Phryoian  - 

( Bread,  Bek ; Water,  Bedii) 

10.  Greek 

Ouranos  .... 

Ge 

Romaic 

Ouranos  .... 

Ge 

1 1 . Germanic,  360 

Himina,  Himins  - 

Airtha 

Alemannish,  720 

Hindi  - 

Erdu 

Classical  Ger- 

Himmel  - 

Erde 

man 

Transylvanian 

Hemmel  - 

Jerde 

German 

Jewish  German 

Himal  ----- 

Hardi 

Low  Saxon  - 

Himmel,  Hemel  - - - 

Eere,  Erde 

Frieslandish  - 

Hiemmel  - - - - 

Jerde,  Yrtrik 

North  Friesl. 

Hemmel  - 

Eerde,  Wroll 

Dutch  - 

Hemel  .... 

Aerde,  Eertryke, 
1270 

Danish  - 

Himmel  - 

Jord 
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Norwegian 

Himmel  - 

Jord,  Jera 

Orkney 

Chimrie  - 

1 urn 

Icelandic 

Hirane  - 

Jord 

Swedish 

Hindi,  Himirik  - 

Jord,  Jordriki 

Dalecarlian 

Himblum  - 

Jord 

Gothlandish 

Hyiublum  - - - - 

Tord 

Danish  Saxon,880 

Heofena  - - - 

Eortha 

English,  1160 

Heaven  - 

Eorth,  Y earth 

12.  Celtic 

Irish 

Neamh,  Nau  - 

Italamh,  Tkallamh, 
Talu 

Gaelic 

Neamh  - 

Talamh,  Dtalmhuin 

Monks 

Niau  ----- 

Tallu 

Walden 

Neambh  - - - - 

Talmhin 

■ Cimbric 

Welsh 

Nefoedd,  Nef  ... 

Ddaear 

Cornish 

Neau,  Nev  - - - 

Norc 

Brittanish  - 
13.  Etruscan  - 

Eon,  Eufl  - - - - 

(Bread,  Puni,  Urtu) 

Duar,  Dovar 

14.  Latin- 

Cesium  - - - * 

Terra,  Tellus 

Italian  - 

Cielo  ...  - 

Terra 

Piedmontese 

Siel  ...  - 

Terra 

Waldensic  P. 

Cel 

Terra 

Genoese 

Ze’ 

Terra 

Onsemone  - 

Ciel 

Terra 

Venetian  - 

Zielo  ----- 

Terra 

Friulian 

Cil,  Ciil  ---  - 

Tiarra 

Valais 

Cel 

Terraz 

Bolognese  - 

Cil 

Terra 

Sicilian 

Celu  ----- 

Terra 

Sardinian  - 

Cel,  Chelo,  Quelu 

Terra 

Spanish 

Tierra 

Castilian  - 

Cielo  - - - - 

Catalonian  - 

Cel  - 

Terra 

Gallician  - 

Ceo  ----- 

Terra 

Portuguese 

Coo  ----- 

Terra 

Romanish 

Ciel,  Tshicl  - 

Terra 

Provengal 

Cel 

Terra 
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F rench  - 

Ciel 

Terre 

Beamish 

Cion  ----- 

Terrd 

Rovergne  - 

Cel 

Terro 

Flanders 

Ciel 

Terre 

Walloon 

Cir  - 

Ter 

Wallachian 

Dacian 

Tsheri,  Czelurg  ... 

l’iimentiv 

Cutzowallaeh. 

Cerio  - 

Pimcliita 

15.  Cantabrian 

Sseru  - 

Lurre 

16.  Sclavic 
Sclavonian 

BussianChurch 

Nebesi  - - - - 

Semli 

Common  Russ. 

Nebo  .... 

Semlit 

Malorussian 

Nebo  .... 

Zemla 

Susdalian  - 

Nebo  - 

Zemla 

Servian 

Ushok 

Ncbessc  - - - - 

Semli 

Ragusan- 

Transglvanian 

Nebbn  .... 

Nibe  ( Bread,  Liab) 

Semgli 

Sd. 

Croatian  - 

Nebi,  Nebieai  - 

Semlji 

South  Wendish 

Nebi  .... 

Semli,  Krai 

Hungarowen- 

Nebi 

Semi 

dish 

Polish 

Niebie  - 

Siemie 

JCashubish  - 

Nebo  .... 

Ziemie 

Bohemian  - 

Nebi,  Wnebi  ... 

Semi 

Serbian,  Up- 

Niebin  - 

Semi 

per  Lusatia 

Serbian , Low- 

1 

• 

P 

£ 

o 

Semi 

er  Lusatia 

Polabish,  1691 

Nibis,  Nebni 

Ssime 

Lithuanian 

Old  Prussian 

Delbes,  Dangon 

Semie,  Woreinny 

Prussolithua- 

Dcbsis8a,  Dangnje 

Zemes,  Sjemea 

nian 

PolonolUhua- 

Danguoae  ... 

Ziamc,  Ziames 

nian 
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Crivingian  - 
Lettish  Proper 

Dangus 

Debbcs 

- 

Zeinrae 

Semmes,  Zemmo 

III.  TATARIC  CLASS. 


i.  Sporadic  Order. 

17.  Tshudish 

Finnish 

Taitvas  - - - 

Maa 

Olonetzish  - 

Taiwag  .... 

Ma 

Careiish 

Taiwag,  Taivazh  - 

Mua,  Miia 

Esthonian 

Taewas  - - - 

Ma 

Livonian 

Tauwis  - 

Maal 

Lhplandish 

Alrnen,  Alraism,  Tsiiitse 

Aednemen 

18.  Hungarian 

Menny,  Meneg  - 

Fold,  1 jeld,  Mezon 

19.  Albanian  - 

Kiel,  Kielt  - 

Zee,  Sje,  Be 

Calabroalban. 

Chielue  .... 

l)e 

Siculoaiban. 

Chiex  , - - - 

Dee 

20.  Armenian  - 

ii.  Caucasian  Order. 
Hierkins,  Girkin,  Ergink 

Hierkri,  Gerkru,  Er- 

21.  Georgian  - 

Tza,  Zata  - 

kir.  Tap,  Huock 
Sze,  Miza,  Kwekara 

Imirettish  - 

Tshash  - - - 

1 Dikha 

Mingrelish  - 

{Bread,  Tshkomi) 

Dicha 

Buanetish  - 

Tsah  ----- 

Gim 

Tushetic 

{Bread,  Mak)  - - - 

Jobste 

22.  Abassan  - 

Agughan,  Ashnan 

Astula,  Tshullah 

Kush  Hasib 

{Bread,  Tshakua,  Makua)  - 

Tula 

Alti  Kesek  - 

{Bread,  Mikel) 

Tzula 

23.  Circassian  - 

Wuafa  ...  - 

Tshi,  Jaethac 

Cabanlinish  - 

Pheraeh,  {Bread,  Tshadi) 

24.  Ossetish 

Arv,  Arwi  - - - - 

Tshigit,  Segh,  Stil 

Dugorish 

Arf 

Gukh 

25.  Kistic 

Sigelich,  Stuigley 

Late,Mezha,G  humm 

26.  Lesgian 

Chunsag 

Zo,  Zob  - - - - 

Rail 

Avaric 

Zuv  ----- 

Bak 
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Dido 

Zub,  Zuv  - 

Tshedo 

Kasi  Kumiik  - 

Sur 

Kerki 

Andi 

Teshin  .... 

Misa,  Bisa,  Tshur 

Akushan 

( Bread , Katz,  Zulhe) 

Mussa,  Musseka 

Kubeshan  - 

Zub  ----- 

Muza 

Kalal.iti.-th 

Reshin  - 

Unshi 

iii.  Tartarian  Order. 

27.  Turcotarta- 

RIAN 

Caspian 

Tur/ush 

Gug,  Kiolder,  Chiojler 

Jer,  Gyr,  Kher,  Ber 

Buchanan  - 

Telek,  Asman,  Kukliar 

Zumin,  Chak,  Jus- 

jurd 

Crimean 

Gug,  Ghiogh,  Chok,  Kok  - j 

Gier 

Nogaic  - i 

Kuk,  Heda  ... 

Er,  Toprnk 

Cumanish  - 

Kuk,  Kek,  Kik  - 

Jer 

Kasanish  - 

Kuk,  Tengeri,  Samoh  - 

Ger,  Ars 

Meetsherets/dc 

Kuk 

Jer 

Bashkiric  - 

Kuk,  Ava  - - - 

Jer,  Dzhir 

Tobolskic  - 

Auva,  Asman  - 

Iijo,  Gir,  Jir 

Kirgishic  - 

Kiuk,  Asman  ... 

Dzher 

Tarary 

Auva,  Asman  ... 

Jir 

Tomskic 

Kok,  Asman  ... 

Jer 

Tureiish 

Gkiok,  Gioch  ... 

Toprak 

Tshxdimic  - 

Tengri  - 

Jer 

Jeniseic 

Tengeri  - 

Tobrak,  Dzhir 

KuzMtic 

Tengeri  w 

Jer,  Tsher,  Toprak 

Barabish  - 

Asman,  Hava  - - - 

Der 

Usbek , Child- 

Asman  - 

Jer,  Toprak 

me 

Teleuiic 

Tcgir,  Tengeri  - - - 

Cir,  Jer,  Toprak 

Jakutic 

Tagara,  Chaltan  - 

Sirr,  Jeme,  Bor 

Tshuwashic  - 

Pullu,  Pilt,  Sundaluk  - 

Sir,  Ser 

Mongol  - 

Tingri  - 

Dere,  Gadzar,  Shiroi 

Burattish  - 

Tingeri  - 

Gazar 

Calmuck 

Octorgoi  - 

Gasar,  Ertjajaze 
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Tagurian  - 

Tengri  ...  - 

28.  MANTSHURIC 

Abka,  Appia 

Sagalien 

Hurara  ( Do;/,  Jgngsey) 

Corean 

Hanel,  Tsheu 

20.  Tungosic  - 

Negdau,  Nian,  Dshiulbka 

Kertshinic  - 

Tingeri,  Nengne,  Nai 

Jeniseic  T.  - 

Nengne  - 

Mangazeic  T. 

Nangna  - 

Barguzinskic 

Nengna  - 

Angarian  - 

Nengne  - 

Jakutic  T.  - 

Nengne,  Nenone  - 

Ochotskic  - 

Nan  ----- 

ImthuHc 

Nana  - 

Tshapogiric  - 

Negie  - 

iv.  Siberian  Order. 

30.  Permian 

Olamin,  Kiimar  - 

Sirjanish 

Jen  esh,  Nebus  - 

Wotiak 

Wiilun,  Kiildcnjumar,  In,  Inmitin 
Tslim  kiid 

31.  Wooulic  - 

Eterdarum  ... 

Tsliussovic 

Taroin,  Nair  ... 

Verclioturic  - 

Ntunnia  .... 

Tsherdymie  - 

Tui 

Berezovan  W. 

Soum  .... 

32,  Ostiak 

Nopkon  ...  - 

Berezovan  0.  - 

Nomen,  Numtorem,  Saika 

Narymic 

Nusunde  ...  - 

Joganic  - 

NinnSk  - 

Lumpokolic  0. 

Num  torom  - 

Vashuganskan 

Torom,  Jom  ... 

Tazian  - 

Lom 

33.  Tsiieremissic 

Kiusiuluste,  Kiishna  juroa,  Pil, 
Pil  pundash  Jotna,  Tiinja 

34.  Morduin-  - 

Maoel,  Werepass,  M linen 

Moktanic 

Shkai  ----- 

Earth. 


Kaaziar 

Na 

Ki? 

Endra,  Dunda,  Tor 

Tutu 

Dunda 

Tukala 

Dunne 

Tukalagda 

Dundra 

Tor 

Tuor 

Dunda 


Ma,  Mu 
Mu 

Muslim,  Sioi 

Maanku 

Ma 

Ma 

Ma 

Mag 

Jogodt 

Miig,  Mii 

Mug 

Miioh 

Much 

Tagai 

Tshvotsh 

Ijulinin,  M elen testa, 
Rok,Mlatide,  Mu- 
■ lens,  Zautiulek 
Master,  Moda 
Master,  Moda 
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35.  Teptjerai 
3G.  Samojedic 

Archangel 

Nnmilembarti  - 

Jae 

Pustozerekan  - 

Nun'ara  .... 

Ja 

Oby  - 

Num,  Nomiin  ... 

Joa,  Ma,  Mogh 

Juratshic 

Nub 

Ja 

Mangazeic  S.  - 

Podassie  .... 

Dii 

Tawgish  - 

Nuonto,  Nuon,  Ngoa,  Noa 

Mamoru 

Turucanish 

Na,  Teiga  .... 

Ja,  Baddu 

Tomskic  S. 

Nom  fiinde,  Lom ... 

Tuetsh 

Narymic  S.  - 

Tit  - - 

Tuetsh 

Ketish  - 

Tita  ..... 

Tuetsh 

Timskic 

Tit 

Tiitsh 

Giragnssic 

Tit,  Tore  .... 

Tiitsh,  Dsha 

7.  Camashic  - 

Num,  Ti  urach  ... 

Dsha,  Dzhu 

Taigish  - 

Numuidi  .... 

Dzha 

Koibalic  - 

Num  ..... 

Dshu,  Dzhu 

Motoric 

Orgochairaclian,  Num  - 

Dsha,  Dzha 

38.  Jemiseiostiak 

Arinic  - 

Oes  ..... 

Peng 

Kotovic 

Eiah,  Eish  pa  rang 

Pang 

Assanic 

Oesh  ----- 

Pang 

Inbatshic 

Ea 

Bang,  Bach 

Lnmpokolic  J. 

Etsh  - - - - - | 

Bing 

39.  JuKADStllRIC 

Dajunga,  Zjugo,  Kundahu 

Leviangh,  lA>wjie 

4U.  KOHIAC 

Kh’igan,  Clienvol,  Chaiin,  Eiaan, 

Nutoliit,  Nutclchan 

Kotymic 

Jan 

Chain  .... 

Tiyilic  K.  - 

Kiiaha  .... 

Nutelchan 

Karaginic 

Shilchen  - - - - 

Niutiniut 

Tsbutsiiic 

Keh’quin,  Chervol,  Chitemik, 

Nultenut,  Nuna 

(Greenland  and 

Killak,  Ging,  Keilak 

Nuna 

. Eskimatix) 

41.  Kamtshatkan 

Kochan,  Hai  ... 

Simmt,  Nutii 

Tigilic  K.  - 
Srednish 

Keis 

Kochal,  Kollaa 

Semtiishimta 

Jozhnyshic  - 

Kogal  .... 

Summit 
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v.  Insular  Order. 

42.  Curilee 

Niss  - 

Kotan 

43.  Eastern  Is- 

Inkak - 

Tshekak 

lands 

44.  Japanese  - 

Ten  - 

Tsatsmo,  Cino,  Ci, 

45.  Leu  Ciieu  - 

Di'anni  - 

Tji,  Dsi 
Zudshi 

46.  Formosan  - 

Vullum,  Tounnoun 

Nay,  Nai 

47.  Philippine 

Moluccan 

Languin,  Surga  - - - 

Buchit,  Dunga 

Magindanao  - 

Langit  - 

Lop'a 

Tagalish 

Langit  - - - - 

Lupa,  Tana 

Bissayish 

Langit  - - - - 

Yuta 

Sulu 

Bugis 

{Day,  A so;  Sun,  Mataso)- 

Tana 

Mungharar 

{Day,  Alo;  Sun,  Matalo)  - 

Butta 

Pelew 

Yiingley  {Day,  Kokulik ; Bad, 

Mariana 

Mogull) 
Languit  - 

Tano 

Friendly  Islands 

Elandshi  {Food,  Maa)  - 

Tuguta 

Coco  Islands  - 

{Food,  Maa)  - - - 

Kille 

Savu 

Liruh  - 

Vorai.  Rai 

Pampang 



Labuad 

New  Guinea  - 

Bar  ----- 

Taar.  Behoul 

New  Britain  - 



Nabagr? 

Bima  - 

{Sun,  Mataliro) 

Dana 

Sumbawa  - 

(Sun,  Matahari) 

Bumi 

48.  New  Hol- 

Kere - - - - - 

Poapoa,  Popo 

land,  E. 

49.  Van  Diemen’s 

{Father,  Bina) 

Land 

50.  New  Caledo- 

Ndaoi - 

Guiahsc.  Do 

nian 

51.  New  Zealand 

{Bread,  Eei ; Bad,  Kino)  - 

Uenua 

Otaheite 

Erai  {Food,  Maa ; Bad,  Ino)  - 

Hwenuua 

Marquesas 

Talma,  Hani 

Hwenua 

Sandwich  Islands 

i Harani  {Bad,  Ino) 

Motu 

52.  Easter  Island 

' {Father,  Mama) 

Soupe,  Henna 
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1 

IV.  AFRICAN  CLASS. 

1 

Egyptian 

Coptic,  Mem- 

Plie 

Kahi 

phitic 

Sahidic,  The- 

PS 

Kahe,  Kah 

bate 

Bashmuric 

Oasitic 

Pe 

KShi 

Baramusii 

Szemma  - 

Iskitta 

Kensy,  Burckhardt 

Semcyg  {Day,  Ougresk) 

Aiyd 

Nouba,  B. 

Senia  ( Day,  Aly) 

Gourka 

Bishakeen,  B.  - 

Otryk  {Day,  Toy) 

Adartb,  Salt 

{Day,  Ombe)  - 

Tobut 

Argubba  - 

{Father,  Anathien ; Head, 

Massowah 

Dimmaha) 

(2,  Killot;  3,  SzSlis) 

Arkeeko,  Salt  - 

Astur  (Sky),  {Day,  Ummet) 

Midur 

SuAKIN 

(2,  Kille ; 3,  Selass} 
Tebre  .... 

Wubash 

Shiho,  Salt 

A roan  .... 

Baro 

Takue,  Salt 

{Man,  Ciraa ; Water,  Ane) 

Barea,  Salt 

{Man,  Ookooi ; Water,  Umba) 

Mutshuan-a,  Salt 

(0,  Let  chachi,  Lehacki ; }) , 

BRiguA,  Salt  - 

Wcrri)  See  Beetjuana 
( 1 . Oonchela,  3.  Taroo,  Miraroo 

Shanoalla,  Salt 

Darmitchequa 

Goza,  Sky  (©,  Wokah;  J, 

Enniah 

Tacazze 

Beja) 

Quegah,  Sky  (0,  Wah;  5, 

Hogga 

Makooa,  Salt  - 

Tersh) 

(O,  E-zoo-ah  ; J , Mare)  - 

E-la-poo 

Monjog,  Salt  - 

(O,  D”yoova;  Jj.Mooeize) 

Mooze 

S0WAOL4  Salt 

[ " a catch  or  click] 

(1.  Chemo-je;  3.  Ma-da-too) 

Somauli,  Salt  - 

(O,  Ghur-rah;  J>  , Tai-ya ; 

Hurrur,  Salt  - 

I.  K'ow  ; 3.  Sud-de) 
Sentme  (©,  Eer;  J , Werke  ; 

Di-che 

VOL.  UL 

1.  Ahad) 

2 K 
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Heaven,  Sky, 

Earth. 

Galla 

Ivaq  ( © , Ad-da ; J , Dje-a, 
Ba-te,  S.) 

Laf-fa,  S. 

Adaiel,  Salt 

( 0,  Airo;  5 , Alsa)  - 

Ba-ro 

Danakil,  Salt  - 

Ara-boo-re,  Sky  - 

Arde,  Barns  > 

DUaVOOLISH 

Szemma  (©,  Ayero;  }) , Al-sa, 
Berra) 

Arikha 

Bornou , Burck  hard  t 

p«rg 

Tsedy 

Boituo,  Barckhardt 

Scma  ( Day , Dealka)  - 

Berr 

Darfur  - 

Szemma  (©,  Dule;  J) , Doal, 
Salt) 

Suru,  Szura 

(Amharic)  Salt- 

(©,  Tsai ; J , Tckerka)  - 

Mider 

(Tigre)  Salt 

(©,  Tsai ; J) , Werke) 

Mulre 

Agow,  Salt 

(©,  Quo-rah  ; J) , Er-wah) 

Ziv-va 

Tsheraz  A. 

( King,  Negumani ; Song, 
Mossagan) 

Damot  A. 

(King,  Negus ; Song,  Mazenii) 

Gafat  - 

(King,  Negus;  Song,  Aedje) 

Falasha  - 

( © , Kuara ; Song,  Baze) 

Soudan  - 

( 1 . Deja  ; 3.  Oku) 

Bkgirma  - 

(1.  Kidde  ; 3.  Metta) 

Fulah 

H valla  - 

Lehidy 

Pukli.ata 

Szemma  - 

Lissedi 

Yalofs  - 

Assnman  - 

Soutle 

Berber  - 

Ginna,  Tigot,  Igna  (©,  Tafogt) 

Doonit,  Akal 

Canary  - 

Titogan,  Ataman,  (King,  Mon- 
sey) 

Tibbo  - 

(1.  Trono;  3,  Aguesso) 

Shilluh  - 

(©,  Atfuet)  - 

Berr 

Sivah  - 

(©,  Itfuet) 

Skrkres  - 

Rogue  - 

Lanceh 

SeRKA  WALLIS  - 

(1.  Bani  ; 3.  Sicco) 

Mandisgo 

Santo  - 

Iianko,  Binku 

Yallonka 

Margetangala  (1.  Kidding) 

SokKO 

Bandee  (1.  Kiille) 

Felups 

(1.  Enory  ; 3.  Sisajee) 

Timmaney, 

Winterb. 

(1.  Pin ; 3.  Pisaas) 

Bui.lam  - 

Foy  (1.  Bui,  Nimbul ; 3.  Rah, 
Ninraa,  Wint.) 

U[K>ck.  Leh 
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Susu 

Araiani  - 

Bohhe 

Feta 

Araiani  - 

Aradde 

Kanqa 

Nesua  (1.  Aniandu) 

Manoree  - 

Tata  (Head,  Tri) 

Gien 

Lam  (I.  Do) 

Quoja 

( King,  Dondag  ; Head, 
Hunde) 

F ANTE 

Niame  - 

Assasse 

Akriton  - 

Aduankam  (1.  Ehoo) 

Amina 

Jankombum  (1.  Akkun) 

Akkim  - 

Jakinne  (Head,  Metih) 

Akra  - 

Ngoi,  Jankombum  ? Sipong 

Tambi 

Giom  (Father,  Tshiah ; Head, 

Ii) 

Whydah  - 

(1.  De;  8.  Otton) 

Papua  - 

Jiwel  (1.  Depoo) 

VVatje  - 

(1.  De  ; 3.  Etong) 

Calbra  - 

(1.  Barre ; 3.  Terre) 

Camacous 

(1.  Mo;  3.  Melella) 

C.  Lobo  Gon- 
salvas 

(King,  Sauepougo  ; Bad, 
Mondello) 

Loanqo  - 

Iru  (1.  Boosse;  3.  Tatta) 

Congo 

Sullo  - 

Toto 

Angola  - 

Maulu,  Beulu  ... 

Boxi,  Toto  ? 

Mandongo 

Sambiampungo  (1.  Omma;  3. 
Metatu) 

Camba 

Julo  (1.  Moski) 

Angola  - 
Hervas 

Monte  - 

Aamano 

Karabari 

Elukwee  (1.  Otuh) 

Ibo 

Tshukko,  Ellu  (1.  Otuh) 

Mokko 

Ibanju  ( 1 . Ki  a ) 

Wawu 

Barriadad  (1.  Baba) 

Tembc 

So  (1.  Kuddum) 

* 

Krepeer 

(Bread,  Apohae ; Head,  Ota) 

Assianthes 

(Bread,  Abodo  ; Head,  Otri) 

Kassenti  - 
(Bornu) ? 

Ktak  (1.  Obaa) 

2 K 2 
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Affadeii  - 

Dilko  ----- 

Ftiing 

Mobba 

Szemma  - - - - 

Barr 

Shilluh  - 

(1.  Warre;  3.  Koddus) 

(Darfur) 

Darrunoa 

(1.  Kadenda;  3.  Attih) 

! 

(G  ALLAS) 
Shago ai  - 

(Soldier,  Gonso) 

i 

[ 

Madagascar  - 

Danghitsi,  Langhitsi,  Lainch, 

Tanc,  Tanne,  Zanne 

Atemco 

Lagoa  Bay 

(1.  Chingea;  3.  Trirarou) 

1 

Koossa 

Isuhlu  - 

U mtsllaha 

Bektjuasas 

Maaro  - 

Lehaatsi 

Mutshuana 

( 1 . Oonchela ; 3.  Taroo, 

Lebochi 

Miraroo) 

Sooth  Caffres 

(1.  Kuje;  3.  Atatu,  Zintate) 

Hottentots 

Inga?  - - - . 

Ki,  Koo,  Qu’au, 

Gamkamma 

Coranas 

(I.  T"koey)  - 

T”kehaub 

Saldanha  Bay 

Homma  - 

Hu 

Bosjemans 

T”gacliuch  - - - - 

T”kanguh 

(The  Hottentots  have  three  particular  clicking  sounds,  made  by  with- 
drawing the  tongue  from  the  teeth,  the  fore  part,  and  the  back  part  of  the 
palate : they  are  respectively  denoted  by  T’,  T”,  and  T” ; the  two  first 

appear  to  resemble  the  sounds  sometimes  used  to  express  a trifling  vexation, 

and  to  make  a horse 

go  on,  or  to  call  to  poultry.) 

V.  AMERICAN  CLASS. 

i.  South  American. 

Heaven,  Sky. 

Earth. 

A.  Southern  Ex- 

tremity 

1.  Terra  del  Fu- 

(A  Penguin,  Com[>oggre) 

ego 

2.  Patagonia, 

Chili 
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Heaven,  Sky. 

Earth. 

Moluchan.  Arau- 
kan 

Huenu,  (©,  Antu ; Hill,  Calul) 

Tue  niapu 

Tehnelhet 

(HiU,  Calille) 

Puelche 

B.  E.  from  R.  Plata 
to  Maranon 

3.  Charrua 

4.  Yaro 

5.  Bohane 

6.  Cliana 

7.  Minuanc 

8.  Guenoa 

9.  Karigua 

(Hill,  Casu) 

10.  Guarany 
South 
West 

Ibag,  ( © , Cuarazi) 

Ibi 

North.  Tupi, 
Brasil 

C.  E.  of  Paraguay 
11.  Brasilian  dia- 

Ibaca  .... 

Ibi 

lects 

• 

Common 

(©,  Arassu ; 1,  Gipi;  3. 
Busapu ; 4.  Busapu  mu- 
nan  gipi ; 6.  Busapu 
sapu,  Arndt.) 

Kiriri  - 

Arakie  - 

Bu 

Curumare  - 
Forty-nine  others 
unknown. 

D.  W.  of  Paraguay 

12.  Aquiteguedi- 

chaga 

13.  Guato 

14.  Ninaquiguila 

15.  Guana 

(God,  Aunim)  ... 

Rada 

1C.  Mbaya,  Guai- 
kur 

17.  Payagua 

Titipi  guime  - 

Jogo 
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Earth. 

18.  Lenguas 

19.  Eniinaga 

20.  Gulentuse 

21.  Yacurure 

22.  Machikuy 

23.  Mataguaya 

24.  Malhalae 

25.  Pitilaga 

• 

Aina 

26.  Toba 

Pignem  - 

27.  Abipon 

Ipigem  ...  - 

Aaloa,  Aaloba 

28.  Mocoby 

29.  Aguilot 

30.  Churaipy 

Ipiguem  .... 

Aloba 

31.  Vilela 

Laue  ----- 

Basle 

32.  Lule  - 
E.  Coast  of  Peru. 

Zo  (God,  Ano)  - - - 

Ama,  A. 

33.  Quichua 

llanacpacha;  Hanac?  (©  Inti) 

Caypaclia,  Cay  ? 
All  pa 

34.  Aymara 

ALapacha,  Alai  - 

Acaphan,  Aca  ? 
Urakke 

35.  Puquina  - 

Hanigo  .... 

Cohua 

36.  Yunka  Mo- 
chika 

F.  East  of  Peru. 

Anguic  - - - - 

Capuc 

37.  Samuca 

Guiate  - - - 

Nuniitie,  Nup 

38.  Chiquitos  - 

Ape  ----- 

Aaqui,  Quiis 

39.  Moxos 

Anamocu  . - - - 

Kiere,  Motehi 

40.  Mobimi 

Benrra  .... 

Yanlo,  Llacaniba 

41.  Cayubabi  - 

Idali 

Idatu 

42.  Itonami 

Numane?  - - - - 

Kicosnone  ? 

43.  Sapiboconi  - 

44.  Heresibocana 

45.  Canesiana 

46.  Pana 

47.  Rema 

48.  Pira 

G.  East  of  Quito, 
on  the  Ma- 
raiion. 

Euocuejiana  ... 

Mcclii 
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Heaven,  Sky. 

Earth. 

49.  Aquanos,  Xe- 

beros 

50.  Mainas 

Inapa  .... 

Isse 

51.  Yameos 

Arresiuma  - 

Popo 

52.  Omagua,  Yu- 

Ehuatemai  - 

Tuyuca 

rumagtia 

53.  Yahua;  100 

more 

H.  From  R.  Negro 
to  Oronoco. 

54.  M&ipuri 

Eno  - 

Peni 

55.  Salivi 

Munte  .... 

Ada?  Seke? 

56.  Guaivi,  Ciricoa 

58.  Achagua  - 
I.  About  Casanare 
58.  Yarura 

Ande  .... 

Dabu 

59.  Betoi 

Ubu,  Tentucu  ... 

Umena?  Ajao  ? 

60.  Situfa,  Girari 

Dafibu 

61.  Ottomak  - 

Caga  ..... 

Poga 

62.  Guarna,  Gua- 
neri 

K.  Norah  Coast 

Cap 

63.  Tamanac  - 

- 

Nono 

64.  Arawac 

Aijumiin,  Kassakku 

Wunabu 

65.  Carib 
Yaoi  - 

Oubecou  .... 

Monha 

Islands  - 

Capon  .... 

Soye 

L.  Mountains  in 

( Men,  Nonum ; Women, 

the  N.W. 

Monha) 

66.  Muysca 

(0  Sua;  Man,  Muysca) 

67.  Kiminzac 

68.  Popaya 

69.  Darien 

(O  Nie;  Cupego:  3,  Pauquah) 

A.  Islands 
1.  St  Domingo 

ii.  Middle  American. 
{Field,  Conuco;  Meadow,  Sa- 

vana;  House, Boa;  Bread, 
Casabi) 
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Heaven,  Sky. 

Earth. 

B.  Darien  to  Gua- 
timala 

2.  Kiche,  Utla- 

teca 

3.  Poconchic  - 

Taxah  ( 0 , Quih ; Head,  Na ; 

Acal,  Vleu 

4.  Yucatan,  Ma- 

Hand,  Cam ; Bad,  Tseri) 
(O,  Kin;  Hand,  Cab)  - 

Luam 

ya,  Caanno 
C.  Table  Land  of 
Mexico 

5.  Mixtecan  - 

Andihui,  Andi  - 

Nnunaihui,  Nunai 

6.  Totonacan  - 

Tiayan,  Acapon,  Acapaian  (1, 

Nitiet? 

7.  Mexican,  Az- 

Tom ; 3,  Toto) 

Dhuicatl  (0,  Tonatiuh;  1,  Ce; 

Tlalli 

tekan 

3,  Yei) 

8.  Huastecan  - 

Tiaeb  ( © , Aquicha ; Head,  N ft) 

Tzabal 

9.  Othomi 

Mahetzi  - - - 

Chimohdi,  Hoy 

10.  Mechoacan 

11.  Pirindan  - 

Pininte 

12.  Tarascan  - 

Avandaro  (1,  Ma;  3,  Tanimo) 

, 

D.  California  to  Rio 
del  Norte 
13.  Coran 

Tahapoa  - 

Chuehti 

14.  Tepehuana, 

Topia 

15.  Tubar 

Tegmecarichni  ... 

Nuniguatae 

16.  Tarahumaran 

Guami?  {Bad,  Tseti ; Dog,  Co- 

Gue 

17.  Zuaquan,  Ya- 

cotshi) 
Tevecapo  - 

Buyapo 

qui 
18.  Pima 

Titauacatura  ? (/,  Ani ; 1,  Mato ; 

Inatuburch? 

19.  Eudeve 

3,  Waik) 
Tevictze  ? - 

Yulitepatz ; 

20.  Opata 

Tequiaca?  - 

Terepa? 

iii.  North  American. 

A.  N.W.  of  New  t 
Mexico 
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Heaven,  Sky. 

Earth. 

1.  Jetan,  Apache 

2.  Keres,  Moqui 
B.  About  California 

3.  Pericu 

Tekericadatemba  ( O ,Ibo,  Ibunga, 

4.  Waicuric  - 

Datemba 

5.  Cochimi,  Lay- 

5 , Comma,  Ganehma) 
Ambayujui,  Anjbeing  - 

Keammete,  Amet, 

mon 

Ametetenang 

C.  N.  of  California 

6.  St.  Barbara 

(Head,  Nucchu;  l.Paca;  3, 

7.  Eslene 

Mapja) 

Imita  (©,  Tomanis  ashi;  1, 

8.  Runsien 

Pek ; 3.  Julep) 

Terray  (©,  Orpetuei  istmen; 

. 

9.  Achastlien  - 

1.  Enjala ; 3.  Kappes) 
(1.  Moukola;  3.  Capes) 

10.  Ecclemach  - 

(1-  Pak;  3.  Ullef) 

D.  About  Nootka 

fl 

11.  Nootka  Sound 

Nas,  Inaihl  nas  (©,  Opulsthl; 

12.  Atnah 

1.  Tsawak ; 3.  Catsa) 

( Water,  Shaweliquoih  ; Head, 

13.  Friendly  Vil- 

Scajjacay) 

( Water,  Ulkan  ; Fire,  Neach) 

lage 

14.  Queen  Char- 

(Fire,  Tesh;  1.  Sounchou; 

lotte’s  Isl. 

3.  Sloonis) 

15.  Colushan  - 

Ki,  Keu,  Kiiwa,  Kitaui,  Ktigon, 

Tljaknak,  Tlatka, 

Chaaz 

Tlekw,  Tka,  Shti, 

16.  Ugaljachmuzi 

(Stone,  Te ; Mex.  Tetl) 
Koas  ( Throat,  Katkatl ; Mex. 

TlinkitaaRnu 

17.Tshinkituny 

Cocotl.  “ Boil,  Coatk ; 
Mex.  Coxitia  ”) 

(©,  Krane;  1.  Clerg,  Kaike ; 

18.  Kinaizi 

3.  Notshk,  Netx) 
Jujan,  Juon,  Jugan 

An.Altnen,  Alslen 

E.  W.ofMississippi 

19.  Blackfooted 

(1.  Tokes-cmn  ; 3.  Nohokes- 

Indian 

cum) 
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Heaven,  Sky. 

Earth. 

Blood  Indian, 

Began 

20.  Tall  Lulian 

(1.  Karci  ; 3.  Narco  ; 4. 

21.  Sussee  - j 

Nean) 

(1.  Ut-te-gar ; 3.  Taukey; 

i 

22.  Snake  Island 

23.  Nadowessian 

4.  Tobo) 

. 

Uohta  tibi  (©,  Paeta ; ]) , 

Assinopoetuc 

Oweeh) 

(Dog,  Shong  ; 4.  Tope) 

Sioux 

24.  Saki,  Ottogami 
Menomene 
.25.  Osage 

( Wind,  Tattasuggy ; [Brothers, 

Winmbeg, 

Maha 

Missouri,  Oto 
Arkansa, 

Kanze 

26.  Pani 

27.  Caddo,  Nat- 

shitotshe 

28.  Adaize,  Atta- 

bapa 

F.  W.ofMississippi 
to  Ohio 

29.  Floridan,  Apa- 

Tinaitauna  ? ] ) 
(Agreeable,  Hitanachi ; Priests, 

lache 

Jaoiia) 

30.  Tirauacan  - 

(My,  Na;  Elder  Brother, 

31.  Natshes 

Niba;  1.  Minecotamano; 
3.  Nahapumima) 

(©,  Oua  chill) 

32.  Mnskobge, 

(©,  Hashseh,  Hash ; 1. 

Ecaannauh 

Creek 

Horaraai ; 3.  Tootshena) 

33.  Cbikkasaw, 

( © , Hashe,  Hasce ; 1 . Cheph- 

Yahkan6 

Choktaw 

pha ; 3.  Tootshena) 
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Earth. 

34.  Cherokee  - 

( © , Eusse,  Anantoge  calesta ; 

35.  Woccon 

Fire,  Cheela ; 1.  Soquo) 
(O,  5.  Witapare;  llafer, 

3G.  Katahba  - 

Eau  ; 1 . Tonne ; 3. 

Nammee) 

(0,  S,  Noote&h ; Water, 

37.  Six  Nations 

Ejau) 

Karongiage,  Caurounkyawga, 

Oo-hon-clia,  Owhon- 

Kaaronhiate,  Toendi 

cheat,  Ahunga, 

Ohunjea,  Uch- 
wuntskia,  Ondee- 

Mohawk 

{Fire,  Ocheeleh) 

hra 

Seneka 

Orumdago  • 

{Dog,  Chierha) 

Oneida 

Cayuga 

Tuscarora  - 

( J) , Hatsbe-nyuhah  ; Water, 

Auweau  ; Dog,  Cheeth) 

G.  W.  of  Hudson’s 
Bay,&S.W. 

38.  Chippeway  of 

( Tooth,  Tibbit,  Wibit;  3. 

Del. 

Taghee ; 4.  Neon,  Nea) 

39.  Delaware 

{Tooth,  Weepeet) 

40.  Algonkin  Mo- 

( Tooth,  Tibit ; 4,  Neon) 

hegan 

41.  Shawanno  - 

Spimiki  ( Tooth,  Nepittalleh)  - 

Assiskie 

Pampticough 

42.  Miami,  Illinois 

Kechekone  (©,  Akihkeouti  J), 

43.  Kickkapoo- 

Kilswoa ; Tooth,  Nee- 
peetah) 

(O,  D.Klshessu) 

44.  Piankashaw 

45.  Pottawatameh 

{Tooth,  Webit) 

46.  Delaware 

Acoosagame  ( Tooth  Weepeet) 

A chquidhackamicke 

47.  Minsi 

{Tooth,  Wichpit) 

Agi,  Hogkey 

48.  Sonkikani  - 

{Tooth,  Wypyt) 
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Heaven,  Sky. 

Earth. 

49.  New  Sweden 

“ Hocque”  (Flesh,  Jos) 

50.  Narraganset 

Keesuck  (3.  Nish) 

Aucke,  Hocque 

Natik 

Kesuk  (3.  Nishnoh) 

Ohke 

51.  New  England 

52.  Abenagui 

( Tooth , Mepeteis ; 3.  Nis) 

53.  Mohegan  - 

Spuramuck  (Tooth,  Weepee- 
tan) 

Hacki,  Nohnkey 

54.  Penobscot  - 

(Tooth,  Weebeetah) 

55.  Souriquois  - 

Ouajek  ( © , Kissis ; Tooth, 
Nebidie) 

Megamingo 

56.  Micmic 

Oaiok 

57.  E.  Chippeway 

Speminkakuin  ... 

Aukuin 

58.  Mcssisaugar 

(Q,Keeshoo)- 

Nindohockee 

59.  N.  Algonkin 

Spiminkakuin  ... 

Ackouin,  Acke 

60.  Knistenaux 

(©,  Pisim ; Head,  Us-ti- 
quoin ; 4.  Neway) 

Messc  asky 

61.  Nehetawa  - 

(4,  Naou) 

62.  Skoffie 

(Head,  Mestichee) 

63.  Mountanee  - 

(Head,  Teekechee) 

64.  W.  Chepewy- 
an  Mack 

(©,  5 , Sah ; Head,  Ed-tliie) 

65.  Nagail 

(Head,  Thie) 

66.  Hudson’s  Bay 
Islands 

H.  North  Coasts 

(Head,  Tenet  thie) 

67.  Greenland  - 

Killang,  Killak  ( © , Ajut,  Sec- 
kanach  ; J , Anningat ; 
1.  Attausek;  3.  Pingasut) 

Nuna 

68.  Eskiraaux  - 

Taktuck,  Nabugagshe  (©,  Suk- 

kinuch  ; J) , Tatcock) 

N 

69.  Tshugassic 

Koilak  .... 

Nuna 

70.  Norton  Sound 

(Hand,  Aishet ; 1 . Adowjack . 
3,  Pingashook) 

(71.)  Tshuktshe 

Keilak  - 

Nuna 

71.  Jakutat 

Kilag  ----- 

Nuna 

72.  Konage,  Kad- 

Killach  (Hand,  Aiget;  1.  Al- 

Nuna 

jak,  I.  or 
Kikhtah 

challack ; 3.  Pingaic) 
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These  tables  will  at  least  serve,  notwithstanding  some  im- 
perfections and  uncertainties,  as  a convenient  synopsis  for 
facilitating  the  reference  to  a brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
different  families  of  languages. 

1.  The  strongest  proof  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the  Chinese 
language  appears  to  be  the  great  simplicity  of  its  structure,  and 
the  want  of  those  abbreviations  and  conventional  implications 
which  have  been  sometimes  called  the  wings  of  -languages.  It 
is  natural  that,  in  attempting  to  express  ideas  at  once  by  cha- 
racters, the  rude  pictures  of  material  objects  should  first  have 
been  principally,  if  not  exclusively,  traced  ; thus  the  Egyptians 
had  ©,  j for  the  sun  and  moon,  and  Q for  a country  or  field. 


and  the  Chinese  have  still  t=J.  9*  © for  these  objects  re- 
spectively, the  characters  having  been  made  square  instead  of 
round,  which  some  of  them  were  in  their  more  ancient  forms. 
The  Egyptians  represented  a man  by  a figure  kneeling,  and 
stretching  out  his  hand,  or  in  the  enchorial  character,  thus  |y. 
(See  sujrra,  No.  III.,  PI.  V.  n.  73.)  The  Chinese  figure 
may  originally  have  been  of  the  same  form,  but  at  pre- 
sent is  more  like  a pair  of  legs  only,  A , while  a dog  seems 


to  have  three  or 


four  legs ; , or  A 


thousand , 


according  to  Mr.  Jomard’s  ingenious  conjecture,  was  copied 
from  the  lotus,  with  its  seed-vessel,  having  a great  multitude 

of  seeds,  and  the  Chinese  ^ is  certainly  not  altogether 

unlike  the  Egyptian  ^ (n.  202),  nor  is  the  character  for 

light  , which  seems  intended  to  represent  a radiant  body, 

altogether  different  from  the  ^ or  so  often  found 

among  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt,  although  it  is  not  easy  to 
believe,  with  Mr.  Palin,  that  the  manuscripts  found  with  the 
mummies  agree  precisely  with  the  Chinese  version  of  the 
Psalms  of  David,  character  for  character.  The  successive 
introduction  of  figurative  expressions  and  characters  may  easily 
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be  imagined,  but  it  would  lie  useless  to  enter  at  present  into 
further  details  of  this  kind  on  grounds  almost  entirely  specula- 
tive. The  Chinese  are  said  to  have  been,  in  the  ninth  century, 
a race  of  people  resembling  the  Arabs ; their  physiognomy  was 
contaminated  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth,  by  a mixture 
with  their  conquerors,  the  Mongols ; but  their  language  re- 
mained unaltered.  The  dialect  of  Tonkin  is  sometimes  called 
the  language  oi.Anam,  and  the  Guan  ; on  occasions  of  state  they 
use  the  Chinese  character,  but  more  commonly  a character  of 
their  own,  probably  resembling  that  of  the  Siamese.  Dr.  Leyden 
observes,  that  at  least  twenty  different  nations  employ  the 
Chinese  characters,  though  they  read  them  quite  differently  ; 
and  he  considers  the  Cochinchinese,  the  Cantonese,  and  the 
Japanese,  as  all  essentially  different  from  the  Mandarin  Chinese, 
though  they  have  all  some  words  in  common.  He  gives  us,  as 
the  names  of  the  dialects  of  Chinese,  constituting  almost  as 
many  separate  languages,  1,  Kong,  spoken  at  Canton  ; 2.  IVay  ; 
3,  Nam;  4,  Chew ; 5,  Stfw;  6.  Lui;  7,  Limm;  8,  Khum,  or 
Mandarin;  9,  Siu ; 10,  Kunng ; ll.IIyong  san,  spoken  at 
Macao;  12,  San  tahh;  13,  Nam  kti ; 14.  Pun  ngi ; 15,  Tong 
khun ; 16,  Fo  khun ; or  Chinchow.  There  is  also  a language 
spoken  by  the  Quail  t6,  between  Tonkin  and  China,  a people 
who  consider  themselves  as  more  ancient  than  their  neighbours. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  all  this  supposed  diversity,  we  may 
trace  a considerable  resemblance  in  the  spoken  language,  even 
as  far  its  Corea.  In  all  these  dialects,  the  conversation  is  a sort 
of  recitative,  and  the  different  notes  give  distinct  meanings  to 
the  words ; as,  in  fact  we  distinguish  in  English  the  sense  of  M ? 
from  M 1 or  simply  M. ; tones  perfectly  understood  though 
never  written.  The  Chinese  are  without  the  sound  of  the  letter 
r,  and  several  other  sounds  common  in  Europe  ; the  only  way 
in  which  they  express  foreign  words  is  by  putting  together  the 
characters  of  the  nearest  import,  with  a symbol  of  pronuncia- 
tion anuexed  to  them  ; thus,  for  Christus  and  Carilinalis  they 
are  obliged  to  write  Ki  lu.  m tu  su  and  Kia  ul  Ji  na  li  su,  with 
a mouth  annexed  to  them.  The  names  of  places  are  gene- 
rally distinguished  by  a square  inclosing  the  characters  which 
express  them,  and  the  names  of  men,  in  some  books,  by  a line 
drawn  on  one  side  of  the  characters  only.  In  this  there  seems 
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to  be  a distant  analogy  to  the  ring  which  incloses  proper 
names  in  the  Egyptian  inscriptions,  but  the  names  of  places 
were  not  distinguished  in  this  manner  by  the  Egyptians.  The 
dialects  of  Cambodia  and  Laos  have  received  some  mixture  of 
Malayan  from  their  neighbours  ; in  writing  the  former  of  these, 
sometimes  called  JChomen , according  to  Dr.  Leyden,  the  Bali, 
or  old  Sanscrit  character,  is  employed ; and  the  latter  has  some 
analogy  with  the  Siamese ; indeed,  both  the  Siamese  and  the 
Avanese  are  disposed  to  derive  themselves  from  Laos.  It  may 
be  seen,  from  the  specimens  exhibited  in  the  article  Philology 
of  the  Encyclopedia,  b.  125,  that  at  least  some  of  the  Chinese 
dialects  have  sounds  agreeing  in  several  instances  with  Eu- 
ropean words  of  the  same  import ; but  the  agreement  is  scarcely 
precise  enough  to  justify  our  inferring  from  it  an  original  con- 
nexion between  the  languages. 

2.  The  language  of  Siam  resembles  the  Chinese  in  its  sim- 
plicity and  metaphorical  structure,  though  not  so  decidedly 
monosyllabic.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  distinction  of 
monosyllabic  and  polysyllabic  could  not,  in  very  ancient  times, 
have  been  so  positively  laid  down  as  at  present,  since  it  was 
usual,  in  almost  all  countries,  to  write  the  words  contiguous  to 
each  other,  in  a continued  series  without  any  divisions  between 
them  ; and  even  in  modem  printing,  there  is  a happy  invention, 
which  often  restores  this  agreeable  obscurity,  under  the  name  of 
a hyphen,  by  the  use  of  which  we  avoid  the  difficulty  of  deter- 
mining whether  we  wish  to  employ  one  word  or  several.  The 
Siamese  call  themselves  T’hay ; and  a part  of  their  country  is 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  Tai  hai,  or  Great  T’hay.  The 
numerals  resemble  the  Mandarin  Chinese  ; several  words  of  the 
language  are  borrowed  from  the  Bali ; it  is  written  in  an  alpha- 
betical character,  which  is  said  to  be  complicated  and  refined. 

3.  The  Avanese  or  Burmanish  has  also  borrowed  some 
polysyllabic  words  from  the  Bali,  and  is  written  in  a peculiar 
alphabetical  character.  It  must  be  considered  as  an  era  in 
the  history  of  this  country  that  its  Emperor  has  employed  Mr. 
Felix  Carey,  at  his  own  expense,  to  establish  a printing  press 
at  Ava,  his  metropolis,  for  printing  a translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  Burmanish.  A dialect  spokeu  in  the  district  called 
Tauengrari,  is  said  to  be  of  greater  antiquity.  The  Mon  or 
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Peguan  is  called  by  Dr.  Leyden  a distinct  original  language ; 
but  it  is  written  in  the  Avanese  character,  and  Adelung’s  speci- 
men scarcely  differs  at  all  from  the  Burmanish.  The  language 
of  Arakan  and  Rashaan  is  called  liukheng ; it  contains  a num- 
ber of  words  from  the  Bali,  many  of  them  converted  into  mono- 
syllables by  an  imperfect  pronunciation.  Dr.  Leyden  con- 
siders it  as  the  connecting  link  betw’een  the  monosyllabic  and 
the  polysyllabic  languages,  and  he  calls  it  an  original  language, 
notwithstanding  its  acknowledged  derivation  from  its  neigh- 
bours. It  employs  the  Devanagri  alphabet,  including  the  letter 
r.  Out  of  50  words  of  Rukheng,  quoted  by  Buchanan,  the 
seven  which  are  not  Burman  are  only  varieties  of  pronuncia- 
tion. The  Kiayn,  or  Kolun  and  the  Kukis,  north-east  of  Chati- 
gong,  are  mentioned  as  neighbouring  tribes,  speaking  languages 
almost  entirely  different  from  the  Rukheng.  We  find  in  Mr. 
Buchanan’s  paper,  some  specimens  of  the  languages  of  the 
Burma  empire,  which  it  is  difficult  to  distribute  methodically, 
without  a further  knowledge  of  their  peculiar  characters,  but 
some  of  which  may,  without  impropriety,  be  introduced  here. 


— 

— 

Earth. 

Myammaw,  in 

( Head,  Kaung;  ll  ind,  Lae)  - 

Myacgee 

Burma 

YaJtain,  in  Ara- 

( Wind,  Lee) 

kan 

Tanayuthoree 

Yo 

(Stone,  Kionkag) 

Moitag,  near  As- 

( Head,  Kop,  Kok ; 0 , Noomeet) 

Leipauk 

sam 

Koloun,  or  Kiayu 

(Head,  Multoo;  O,  Konee)  - 

Dag 

Kurayn  or  Kaloon 

Passooko 

(Head,  Kozohui ; ©,  Moornag) 

Katehaykoo 

Maploo 

(Head,  Kohuin;  ©,  Moo)  - 

Kolanghoo 

Play  - 

(Head,  Kohui,  l’okochui ; ©, 
Mooi,  Moornag) 

Kako,  Laukoo 

Hindu  of  Burma 

Rooinga 

(Head,  Mata;  ©,  Bel) 

Kool 

Rossawn,  Arakan 

(Head,  Mustek;  0,  Sooja)  - 

Murtiha 

lianga,  or  Ayhotxi 

(Head,  Teekgo ; ©,  Bayllee) 

Matee 
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4.  The  language  of  Tibet,  or  the  Tangutish,  has  some 
words  in  common  with  the  Chinese,  but  is  less  simple  in  its 
structure  It  is  at  least  as  ancient  a3  the  religion  of  the  coun- 
try, which  is  nearly  coeval  with  Christianity.  Its  character  is 
well  known  to  lie  alphabetical,  from  the  title  of  the  learned 
work  of  Father  Georgi  on  the  subject. 

5.  The  Tndoeuropean  languages  have  been  referred  to  a 
single  class,  because  every  one  of  them  has  too  great  a number 
of  coincidences  with  some  of  the  others,  to  be  considered  as 
merely  accidental,  and  many  of  them  in  terms  relating  to 
objects  of  such  a nature,  that  they  must  necessarily  have  been, 
in  both  of  the  languages  compared,  rather  original  than  adop- 
tive. The  Sanscrit,  which  is  confessedly  the  parent  language  of 
India,  may  easily  be  shown  to  be  intimately  connected  with  the 
Greek,  the  Latin,  and  the  German,  although  it  is  a great  ex- 
aggeration to  assert  anything  like  its  complete  identity  with 
either  of  these  languages.  Thus  we  find,  within  the  compass 
of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  only,  Pula,  Pitir,  among  the  Sanscrit 
terms  for  Father , Gr.  Pater ; Nama,  or  Namadhega  for  Name , 
Gr.  Onoma,  Onomati ; Radshiam,  Kingdom,  Lat.  Regnum  from 
Rego ; Manasatn,  Will,  like  the  Greek  Meniio,  and  the  Latin 
Mens  ; Stira,  Earth,  Gr.  Era,  whence  perhaps  the  Latin  Terra  ; 
and  Danim,  or  Devanagri  Dia,  Day,  Lat.  Dies.  There  are 
also  some  singular  resemblances  of  declension  and  conjugation 
between  the  Sanscrit  and  the  Greek,  as  Dodami,  Dodasti, 
Dodati ; in  old  Greek  Didomi,  Didosi,  Didot i.  In  a tablet 
of  the  date  23  b.  c.  we  find  Kritico  for  a Judge,  Gr.  Crites, 
Criticos.  In  Mr.  Townsend’s  work  we  also  find  some  well 
selected  instances  of  resemblance  between  the  Sanscrit  and 
other  languages;  thus  Bhru,  is  Brow;  Pota,  a Boat ; Bad,  a 
Bath;  Germ.  Bad;  Dhara,  Terra;  Nava,  Novus ; Nakta, 
Nocte,  Night ; Pad,  Foot,  Patte  ; Prathama  or  Protoma,  first, 
whence  we  may  deduce  both  the  Greek  protos,  and  the  Latin 
primus ; and  Upadesaca,  Didasco,  Doceo,  and  Disco.  We  have 
also  Vayajan,  wind,  in  Russian  Vieyanie ; and  Vidhava,  widow, 
Latin,  Vidua,  German,  Wittwe,  Russian,  Vdova.  The  nt  of 
the  plural  verb  is  found  in  the  Sanscrit  Bhavanti,  they  are, 
Dadanti,  they  give.  Sir  William  Jones  and  many  others  have 
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attributed  to  some  of  the  works,  which  are  still  extant  in  San- 
scrit, an  antiquity  of  four  or  five  thousand  years  ; but  Pro- 
fessor Adelung  denies  the  validity  of  any  of  the  arguments, 
which  have  been  adduced,  in  favour  of  a date  at  all  approaching 
to  this. 

The  Sanscrit,  even  in  its  earliest  state,  can  scarcely  have 
been  altogether  uniform  throughout  all  the  countries  in  which 
it  was  spoken,  and  it  has  degenerated  by  degrees  into  a great 
diversity  of  modem  dialects:  the  term  signiGcs  learned  or 
polished.  Beyond  the  Ganges,  it  is  called  Bali  or  Magudha, 
which  the  missionaries  say  “ scarcely”  differs  from  Sanscrit ; the 
term  Magudlia  is  said  to  mean  mixed  or  irregular.  In  Siam 
the  Sanscrit  is  still  the  language  of  elegant  literature  ; and  it 
is  often  employed  throughout  India,  with  some  little  difference 
of  construction,  under  the  name  of  Devanagara , the  divine 
language.  The  Prakrit  is  rather  a vague  term,  meaning, 
according  to  Mr.  Colebrooke,  common  or  vulgar,  but  it  is  also 
applied  to  the  language  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  “ Jainas.” 
We  Gnd  in  a little  publication,  entitled,  a Brief  View  of  the 
Baptist  Missions  and  Translations,  some  useful  information 
respecting  the  Indian  languages  and  dialects,  into  a great  num- 
ber of  which  these  laborious  and  disinterested  persons  have 
made  or  procured  translations  of  the  whole  of  the  Scriptures, 
which  they  have  printed  at  Serampore  near  Calcutta.  The 
dialects,  which  they  enumerate,  are  principally  arranged  in 
geographical  order ; and  beginning  with  those  which  are 
spoken  towards  the  middle  of  India,  as  the  pure  Sanscrit  and 
its  least  modiGed  dialects,  we  may  place  next  to  them  the 
languages  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  monosyllabic  na- 
tions towards  the  North  and  East ; we  have  here  the  dialects 
of  Nepal,  Assam,  or  Uhumyia,  Tiperah,  and  Kassai,  of  which 
little  more  is  known  than  that  translations  into  the  Grst  two 
have  been  already  executed : the  Bengalee  is  spoken  in  and 
about  Calcutta  : the  Hindee  or  Hindui  ce  is  spoken  about  Agra  ; 
it  is  printed  in  the  Devanagri  character,  the  font  of  which  con- 
tains more  than  800  varieties  of  letters  and  their  combinations ; 
the  Urdu  or  Oordoo  is  a subdialect  of  the  Hindee,  as  well  as 
the  Brijbassa,  which  is  nearer  to  the  Sanscrit  than  some  other 
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dialects  : the  Jgpura  is  mentioned  as  another  language,  belong- 
ing to  the  same  neighbourhood  ; the  Ilindustanee  is  spoken  in 
Hindustan  Proper,  or  Lower  Hindustan;  the  missionaries  say 
it  is  “ diametrically  different  ” from  the  Hindee : the  Moots  or 
“ Mongol  Indostanish”  seems  to  belong  to  this  country,  being 
mixed  with  a good  deal  of  Persian  and  Arabic,  unless  it  be 
rather  referable  to  the  Hindee  : the  dialects  of  Udaipur  a, 
Benares , and  Munipura , are  also  called  separate  languages : 
the  Goandee  is  spoken  at  Nagpore,  in  the  Mahratta  country : 
further  east  is  Orissa  or  Uriga,  the  language  of  which  is  printed 
in  a character  requiring  300  different  types : the  Telug  or 
Warug  is  spoken  about  Cuddalore  and  Madras  : the  Tclinga 
further  west : the  Carnatic  has  a peculiar  language,  besides  the 
Tamul,  which  is  spoken  from  Paleacate,  near  Madras,  to  Cape 
Comorin,  and  the  Marwa,  which  appears  to  belong  to  a part  of 
this  country.  About  Cochin  in  Travancore  we  have  the  Malciam : 
further  north  the  languages  of  Malabar,  Kanara,  and  of  the 
Decan ; the  dialect  of  Malabar  is  of  considerable  antiquity, 
being  found  in  two  copper  tablets  as  old  as  the  eighth  or  ninth 
century ; then  comes  the  Kunkuna,  about  Bombay  : the  Mah- 
ratta is  further  inland : the  Guzurat  on  the  coast : and  beyond 
the  Indus  the  Beloshee  in  Belochistan  : north  of  this  we  find  the 
Afghan  or  Pushtu  language,  which  contains  more  Hebrew 
words  than  any  of  its  neighbours ; the  people  are  said  to  have 
come  from  the  north,  about  2000  years  ago,  and,  according  to 
a Persian  tradition,  to  be  descended  from  King  Saul : indeed, 
the  language  stands  somewhat  more  correctly  under  the  Median 
family  in  the  Mithridates,  but  since  it  forms  the  connecting  link 
between  the  two  families,  it  might  perhaps  be  as  conveniently 
arranged  among  the  more  numerous  species  of  the  Sanscrit ; 
it  is  written  in  the  Arabic  character,  with  some  additional 
letters  for  expressing  the  Sanscrit  sounds.  The  language  of 
Multan,  north  of  Sindh,  has  about  one-tenth  of  Persian  mixed 
with  it.  The  Gipsies  were  certainly  expelled  from  some  part 
of  India  by  the  cruelties  of  Timur  Leng,  about  1400  ; and  they 
were  probably  some  of  the  Zingans,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Multan  ; their  language  having  a great  number  of  coincidences 
with  that  of  Multan,  and  being  still  more  manifestly  a dialect 
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of  the  Sanscrit,  although  they  have  adopted  many  European, 
and  especially  Sclavonian  words.  When  they  first  appeared  in 
Europe,  they  were  supposed  to  amount  to  about  half  a million  ; 
at  present  they  are  less  numerous. 

The  Maldivian  is  peculiar  to  the  group  of  small  islands  from 
which  it  is  named ; the  Baptists  have  already  printed  some 
books  in  it.  The  people  are  said  greatly  to  resemble  those  of 
Ceylon.  The  Cingalese,  which  is  spoken  in  great  part  of  Cey- 
lon, is  a mixture  of  several  of  the  continental  dialects ; and 
it  has  been  observed  that  the  proper  names  in  Ceylou  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  are  of  Sanscrit  origin.  Dr.  Leyden  gives 
as  a proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Malagan , that  the  Temala 
of  Ptolemy  is  derived  from  Tema,  tin.  The  connexion  of  this  lan- 
guage with  the  Sanscrit  has  not  been  very  universally  admitted  ; 
and  some  of  those  who  have  studied  it  most  are  disposed  to 
consider  it  as  wholly  original ; but  in  the  purest  part  of  the 
language,  Dr.  Leyden  confesses  that  there  is  a considerable 
resemblance  to  the  Avanese  and  the  Siamese  ; the  words  derived 
from  the  Sanscrit  he  considers  as  somewhat  less  numerous, 
amounting  however  to  about  5000 ; they  are  generally  less 
like  the  Bali  than  the  Sanscrit ; and  a still  smaller  number  are 
borrowed  from  the  Arabic.  The  character  of  the  Monosyllabic 
languages  is  in  some  measure  retained.  Sir  William  Jones 
considered  the  Malayan  as  a derivative  of  the  Sanscrit ; Mr. 
Marsden  supposes  it  to  have  received  its  Sanscrit  words  through 
Guzurat ; Dr.  Leyden  rather  from  Kalinga  or  Telinga ; and 
it  exhibits  some  traces  of  the  dialects  of  Tamul  and  Maleialam. 
Besides  these  various  sources,  it  is  said  to  have  borrowed  some 
of  its  simplest  words  from  the  Javanese  and  the  Biigis ; and  it 
has  become  more  nearly  monosyllabic  by  dropping  the  first 
syllables  of  some  of  the  words  which  it  has  adopted.  The 
Javanese  is  said  to  be  more  ancient  than  the  Malayan ; the 
empire  of  Java  was  formerly  powerful  and  flourishing:  the 
ancient  language  was  much  like  the  Sanscrit,  more  so  than  the 
Malayan,  but  was  written  in  a peculiar  character.  Dialects  of 
this  language  are  still  spoken  in  Bali  and  in  Madura.  Leyden 
thinks  the  Malays  were  derived  from  Java ; Marsden  rather 
from  Sumatra : though  he  allows  that  there  are  some  reasons 
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for  conjecturing  that  an  old  Sanscrit  colony  may  have  settled 
many  hundred  years  ago  in  Java,  and  mixed  its  language  with 
a supposed  mother  tongue  of  that  Asiatic  race. 

Of  the  Sumatran  dialects,  the  principal,  according  to  Dr. 
Leyden,  is  the  Batta , spoken  by  a people  who  occupy  the  centre 
of  the  island,  and  who  still,  like  some  other  Indian  nations, 
retain  the  custom  of  eating  their  old  relations.  The  language 
seems  to  be  partly  original,  and  partly  connected  with  the  Ma- 
layan, and  other  dialects  of  the  neighbouring  islands.  The 
Rejang  is  chiefly  a mixture  of  Batta  and  Malayan  ; in  the 
Lampuhn  or  Lampung,  there  is  also  some  Javanese.  The 
Achi  has  admitted  a still  further  influx  of  words  belonging  to 
all  the  Mussulman  jargons  of  the  neighbourhood,  especially  to 
that  of  the  Mapulas  of  Malabar.  There  are  other  dialects  of 
less  note  in  Neas  and  the  Boggy  Islands,  most  resembling  the 
Batta.  This  language  is  provided  with  a peculiar  alphabet, 
which  is  remarkable  for  being  written  from  the  bottom  of  the 
paper  upwards,  like  the  Mexican  hieroglyphics : though  the 
Battas,  as  well  as  the  Chinese,  sometimes  hold  their  books  so 
as  to  read  horizontally.  In  Borneo  there  appear  to  be  several 
dialects,  or  rather  separate  languages,  two  of  them,  according 
to  Dr.  Leyden,  are  the  Biaju  and  the  Tisun.  The  Andaman 
language  is  inserted  here  for  want  of  a better  place  only ; it 
does  not  appear  to  have  any  connexion  with  the  Sanscrit,  and 
may  possibly  be  found  to  be  more  like  that  of  Madagascar : 
the  people  seem  to  belong  to  the  Papuas,  a distinct  origiual 
race  according  to  Dr  Leyden,  black  and  with  woolly  liair. 

Besides  the  numerous  translations  into  languages  of  the 
Indoeuropean  class,  the  Baptist  Missionaries  have  also  printed 
some  Armenian  and  Persian  works  at  the  indefatigable  press 
of  Serampore,  which  is  supplied  by  a letter  foundry  and  a paper 
mill,  belonging  to  the  same  establishment,  enabling  them  to 
execute  the  whole  business  at  less  than  half  the  expense  of 
European  books  of  the  same  magnitude.  The  little  pamphlet, 
already  quoted,  contains  also  specimens  of  the  characters  of  the 
Sanscrit,  Assam,  Bengalee,  Mahratta,  Sikh,  and  Cashmirian, 
which  somewhat  resemble  each  other  in  the  square  form  of 
their  characters  as  well  as  of  the  Burman,  Orissa,  Telinga, 
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and  Cingalese,  which  have  a more  rounded  and  flourished 
appearance  ; of  the  Tamul,  which  looks  a little  like  Armenian  ; 
of  the  Afghan  and  the  Persian  used  in  India ; and  of  the 
Chinese,  both  as  printed  from  blocks,  and  from  the  moveable 
metal  types  which  have  been  cast  at  Serampore. 

6.  Tlie  connexion  of  the  Median  family  with  the  Sanscrit  on 
one  side,  and  with  the  Greek  and  German  on  the  other,  is 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  words  Abitap,  Zend.  Sun,  Sanscr. 
Abitaba ; Dar,  Ter , Pers.  Door,  Sanscr.  Dura,  Tuveara,  Java- 
nese, Turi,  Gr.  Thiira,  Germ.  T/iiir,  Thor ; Dip,  Pers.  Land 
or  Island,  Sanscr.  Dilip ; Dochtar,  Pers.  Pot  hr  e,  Zend.  Daugh- 
ter, Gr.  Thilgater,  Germ.  Tochter,  Sanscr.  Putri ; Jari,  Zend. 
Year,  Sanscr.  Jahran,  Germ.  Jahr;  and  Ishh,  Zend.  Love, 
Sanscr.  Itsha.  To  this  list  we  may  add,  from  Dr.  Leyden. 
Stree,  Zend.  Woman,  Sansc.  Stri ; Ault,  Zend.  He  is,  Sanscr., 
Asti,  Gr.  Esti;  llagte,  Zend.  Seven,  Sanscr.  Saptah,  Gr.  Hejita. 
There  are  also  some  coincidences  with  the  Chaldee,  but  the 
Median  is  certainly  not  a dialect  of  the  Chaldee.  Sir  W.  Jones 
and  others  have  said  that  the  Zendish  was  nearest  to  the  Sans- 
crit, and  the  Pehlvi  to  the  Chaldee  or  Arabia  In  ancient 
Media,  the  Zendish  was  the  language  of  the  northern,  and 
Pehlvi,  or  Parthian,  of  the  southern  parts  ; the  word  Pehlvi  or 
Pahalevi  is  supposed  by  Leyden  to  have  been  nearly  synony- 
mous with  Pali  or  Bali,  though  this  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
Bahlika,  an  Indoeuoropean  country.  The  Zendish  was  more 
particularly  appropriated  to  religious  purposes,  and  the  Pehlvi 
had  in  a great  measure  superseded  it  for  common  use  at  a very 
early  period  ; under  the  Sassanides  again,  from  the  third  to  the 
seventh  century,  the  use  of  the  Pehlvi  was  discouraged,  and  the 
old  Persian  substituted  for  it.  It  is  said,  however,  that  in  the 
remote  parts  of  the  country,  about  Shirwan,  some  traces  of  the 
Pehlvi  may  still  be  found  in  existence.  The  Zendavesta  of 
Zoroaster,  which  is  still  extant  in  Zendish,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  written  520  years  b.  c.  ; and  Adelung  follows  Anquetil  in 
asserting  its  authenticity,  even  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of 
Jones  and  Richardson.  These  languages  have  little  or  no  con- 
nexion with  the  Georgian  and  Armenian,  which  have  succeeded 
them  in  some  of  the  same  countries.  The  old  Persian,  which 
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seems  to  be  much  connected  with  the  Pehlvi,  has  remained  in 
use  either  as  a living  or  os  a learned  language  ever  since  the 
time  of  the  Sassauides;  it  was  current  among  the  Persians 
when  they  were  conquered  by  the  Arabs  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury ; and  it  is  the  language  of  the  Shah  Nameh  of  Firdusi, 
written  in  the  tenth  century,  as  well  as  of  the  Ayeen  Akbery 
of  which  the  date  is  about  1600.  The  modern  Persian  became 
a cultivated  language  about  the  year  1000,  having  received  a 
considerable  mixture  of  Arabic  and  Turkish  words.  The  term 
Parser-  is  commonly  applied  to  a corrupt  Pehlvi,  spoken  by  the 
refugee  fire-worshippers  in  Bombay. 

The  Goths  are  said  to  have  inhabited,  for  some  centuries,  the 
countries  about  the  Black  Sea,  and  may  originally  have  bordered 
on  Persia  ; from  this  circumstance,  and  probably  also  from  the 
effects  of  a late  irruption  of  the  Goths  into  Persia,  which  is  re- 
corded in  history,  we  may  easily  explain  the  occurrence  of  many 
Persian  words  in  German,  and  in  the  other  languages  of 
Northern  Europe.  Professor  Adelung  has  examined  more  than 
two  hundred  cases  of  such  resemblances,  and  has  found  only 
one  sixth  part  of  them  in  Anquetil’s  vocabularies  of  the  more 
ancient  dialects ; be  has  however  omitted  to  state  what  propor- 
tion the  whole  magnitude  of  these  vocabularies  bears  to  that  of 
a complete  dictionary  of  the  language.  It  is  well  known  that 
an  Essay  was  published  a few  years  since  in  London  On  the 
Similarity  of  the  Persian  and  English  Languages  ; and  a more 
elaborate  work  on  the  relations  of  the  Persian  languages,  by 
Mr.  Le  Pileur,  has  since  appeared  in  Holland.  Mr.  Le  Pileur 
attempts  to  explain  the  is  or  s of  the  genitive  of  the  northern 
languages  by  the  Persiau  preposition  ez,  which  seems  to  be 
synonymous  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  kx  ; but  he  lias  not 
shown  that  this  ez  ever  follows  the  noun  to  which  it  relates. 

The  Kurds  speak  a corrupt  dialect  of  the  Persian  ; they  are 
probably  derived  from  the  Carducbi  of  the  Greeks,  who  in- 
habited the  Gorditean  hills.  They  spread  into  Persia  about 
the  year  1000,  and  are  now  situated  on  the  borders  of  the 
Persian  and  Turkish  dominions.  The  language  of  the  Afghans , 
about  Caudahar,  is  said  to  contain  about  one-fourth  of  Persian 
and  some  Tartarian,  besides  the  Sanscrit  which  abounds  in  it. 
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7.  Tlie  Arabian  family  is  called  by  the  German  critics 
Semitic,  from  Sliem  the  son  of  Noah,  as  having  been  principally 
spoken  by  his  descendants.  Though  not  intimately  connected 
with  the  European  languages,  it  is  well  known  to  have  afforded 
some  words  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  ; it  has  also  some  in 
common  with  the  Sanscrit,  though  apparently  fewer  than  either 
the  Greek  or  the  German.  Thus  we  have  Acer,  llebr.  a 
Husbandman  ; Ager,  Lat.  a Field ; Asther , a Star,  Gr.  Aster; 
Bara,  Buri,  Germ.  Burg  ; Ben,  llebr.  Son,  Sanscr.  Bun, 
Child;  Esh,  ILeb.  Eshta,  Cliald.  Fire,  Sanscr.  Aster  ; and  Ish, 
Hebr.  Man,  Sanscr.  Isha,  Man  or  Lord.  The  Hebrew  Ani, 
Anoki,  1,  has  been  noticed  by  Townsend  and  others  as  afford- 
ing an  etymology  for  Ego  as  well  as  for  Ni  or  Mi  of  verbs,  for 
the  Anok  of  the  Egyptians,  and  even  for  the  Ngo  of  the 
Chinese. 

The  northern  nations  of  this  family  have  sometimes  been 
comprehended  under  the  name  Aramaic,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  middle,  or  Canaanitish,  and  the  southern,  or  Arabian. 
The  Eastern  Aramaic,  or  old  Chaldee,  is  very  little  known  ; it 
was  the  language  of  a people  situated  in  the  north  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, which  is  now  the  south  of  Armenia  ; a part  of  them  ex- 
tended themselves  further  south,  and  became  Babylonians ; of 
whose  dialect  some  traces  are  said  stdl  to  exist,  about  Mosul 
and  Diarbeker.  The  old  Assyrians,  between  the  Tigris  and 
Media,  were  a colony  of  the  Babylonians,  and  spoke  a language 
unintelligible  to  the  Jews.  (II  Kings,  18.)  The  western 
Aramaic  has  become  known,  since  the  Christian  era,  as  the 
Syriac,  in  which  there  is  an  ancient  and  valuable  translation 
of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  still  spoken  about  Edessa  and 
Ilarran.  The  Palmyrene  was  one  of  its  dialects  ; the  modern 
Assyrian  of  the  Russian  Vocabularies  appears  to  be  another. 

The  language  of  the  Canaanites  is  said,  by  St.  Jcrom,  to 
have  been  intermediate  between  the  Hebrew  and  the  Egyptian. 
The  people  are  supposed  to  have  come  originally  from  the 
Persian  Gulf;  the  Philistines,  who  were  found  among  them, 
to  have  emigrated  from  the  Delta  to  Cyprus,  to  have  been 
thence  expelled  by  the  Phenicians,  and  to  have  adopted  the 
language  of  the  Canaanites,  when  they  settled  among  them. 
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The  book  of  Job  is  considered  as  affording  some  idea  of  the 
dialect  of  Edom  ; it  is  well  known  to  contain  many  Arabisms, 
besides  some  other  peculiarities.  The  Phenician  is  only  known 
from  a few  coins  and  inscriptions  found  chiefly  in  Cyprus  and 
in  Malta,  and  not  yet  very  satisfactorily  deciphered,  though 
Akerblad  is  convinced,  by  some  of  them,  that  it  varied  but 
very  little  from  the  Hebrew  ; of  its  descendant,  the  Punic , or 
Carthaginian,  a specimen  is  preserved  in  the  speech  of  II  anno 
in  Plautus,  as  happily  arranged  by  Bochart ; the  objection  of 
Adelung,  respecting  the  want  of  a proper  name,  appearing  to 
have  arisen  from  a mistake.  The  last  six  lines  of  the  text  are 
probably  either  a repetition  of  the  same  speech  in  the  old  Libyan 
of  the  neighbourhood,  or  a jargon  intended  to  imitate  it. 

The  Hebrews  originated  among  the  Chaldeans  ; Terah,  the 
father  of  Abraham,  having  been  a native  of  Ur,  or  Edessa, 
beyond  the  Euphrates ; they  adopted  the  language  of  the 
Canaanites,  among  whom  they  led  a nomadic  life,  till  their 
residence  in  Egypt,  which  must  probably  have  had  some  effect 
in  modifying  their  language.  After  that  time,  however,  it 
appears  to  have  varied  but  little  in  a period  of  1000  years, 
from  Moses  to  Malachi,  and  this  circumstance  Adelung  con- 
siders as  so  uncommon  and  improbable,  that  he  is  disposed  to 
believe  that  the  writings  of  Moses  must  have  been  modernized, 
at  least  as  late  as  the  time  of  Samuel.  The  old  Hebrew  became 
extinct  as  a living  language,  about  500  b.c.  ; 1000  years  after- 
wards, the  Masoretic  points  were  added,  to  assist  in  its  pro- 
nunciation ; and  this  was  done  in  some  measure  upon  the 
model  of  the  Syrochaldaic,  which  at  that  time  was  still  spoken. 
'Plie  Septuagint  version,  which  is  much  older,  supports,  in  the 
instances  of  many  of  the  proper  names,  the  reading  indicated 
by  the  points,  but  in  about  as  many  others  it  appears  to  de- 
viate from  that  system,  and  to  agree  with  a mode  of  pronun- 
ciation founded  upon  the  text  or  principal  characters  alone. 
The  reading  in  Greek  letters  of  Origen,  in  his  llexajda , tends, 
on  the  whole,  very  strongly  to  support  the  points.  The  Chaldee 
had  superseded  the  Hebrew  at  the  time  of  the  captivity,  and 
was  gradually  converted  into  the  Syrochaldaic,  which  is  called 
Hebrew  in  the  New  Testament.  The  Targuius  and  the 
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Talmud  of  Babylon,  are  in  the  older  Chaldee ; and  a Syro- 
chaldaic  translation  of  the  New  Testament  has  been  discovered 
to  be  still  in  existence. 

The  Samaritan  somewhat  resembles  the  Chaldee  ; it  was 
formed  among  the  Phenicians  and  others,  who  occupied  the  habi- 
tations of  the  ten  tribes,  when  they  were  carried  into  captivity 
by  Salnmnassar  and  Esarhaddon.  Its  peculiar  alphabet  is  well 
known  as  a mere  variation  of  the  Hebrew. 

The  Rabbinic  dialect  was  principally  formed  in  the  middle 
ages,  among  the  Spanish  Jews,  who  were  chiefly  descended 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  ; while  those  of  Germany 
and  Poland  were  generally  Galileans,  and  spoke  a ruder  dialect 
of  the  Hebrew  than  the  fugitives  from  the  metropolis. 

The  Arabs  have  been  a distinct,  and  in  great  measure  an 
independent  nation  for  more  than  3000  years.  Some  of  them 
were  descended  from  Sliem ; others,  as  the  Cushites,  Canaan- 
ites,  and  Amalekites,  from  his  brother  Ham.  Their  language, 
as  it  is  found  in  the  Koran,  contains  some  mixture  of  Indian, 
Persian,  and  Abyssinian  words.  Its  grammar  was  little  culti- 
vated until  a century  or  two  after  the  time  of  Mahomet.  It  is 
certainly  copious,  but  its  copiousness  lias  been  ridiculously 
exaggerated,  and  absurdly  admired.  The  best  Arabic  is 
s|H>ken  by  the  upper  classes  in  Yemen ; in  Mecca  it  is  more 
mixed ; in  Syria  corrupt,  and  still  more  so  in  some  parts  of 
Africa.  There  are  dialects  which  require  the  assistance  of  an 
interpreter  to  make  them  intelligible  ; at  the  same  time,  it  has 
been  maintained  by  Aryda,  a learned  Arab  of  Syria,  in  contra- 
diction to  Niebuhr,  that  the  Arabic  of  the  Koran  is  still  em- 
ployed in  conversation  among  the  best  educated  of  the  people, 
as  well  as  in  correct  writing.  The  Arabs  living  in  houses  are 
called  Moors ; and  those  of  Africa  are  the  best  known  under 
this  name.  The  Mapuls,  or  Mapulets,  of  Malabar  and  Coro- 
mandel, are  a numerous  colony  of  Arabs,  who  have  been  settled 
there  above  a thousand  years. 

The  Ethiopians  are  descended  from  the  Cushite  Arabs-  In 
the  time  of  Nimrod  they  conquered  Babylon  : before  that  of 
Moses  they  emigrated  into  Africa,  and  settled  in  and  about 
Tigri ; in  Isaiah’s  time,  they  seem  to  have  extended  to  Fez ; 
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and  at  present  they  occupy  Tigri,  Amhara,  and  some  neigh- 
bouring countries.  They  became  Christians  in  325,  but  re- 
tained the  initiatory  ceremony  of  the  Jews  and  Mufsulmen. 
The  pure  or  literary  Iithiopic  is  called  Geez,  or  Axumitic,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Amharic,  by  which  it  was  superseded 
as  the  language  of  common  life  in  Amhara,  about  the  four- 
teenth century,  although  it  is  still  spoken,  without  much  altera- 
tion, in  some  parts  of  Tigri ; while,  in  others,  as  in  Hauasa,  a 
different  dialect  is  spoken.  The  Ethiopic  was  first  particularly 
made  known  in  Europe  by  the  elaborate  publications  of  Ludolf. 
Mr.  Asselin  has  lately  procured  a translation  of  the  whole  of 
the  Bible  into  the  Amharic,  as  it  is  now  spoken  at  Gondar  ; it 
was  executed  by  the  old  Abyssinian  traveller  who  was  known 
to  Bruce  and  to  Sir  William  Jones,  and  it  is  said  to  be  now 
printing  at  the  expense  of  some  of  the  British  societies. 

The  Maltese  is  immediately  derived  from  the  modem  Arabic, 
without  any  intervention  of  the  Punic.  The  island,  having 
been  successively  subject  to  the  Phseacians,  Phenicians,  Greeks, 
Carthaginians,  Romans,  and  Gotha,  was  subdued  by  the 
Arabians,  in  the  ninth  century  ; in  the  eleventh,  the  Normans 
conquered  it,  and  it  remained  united  with  Sicily,  until  it  became 
in  some  measure  independent,  under  the  Knights  of  St.  John. 

8.  The  Lycian  is  only  known  from  a few  short  inscriptions, 
copied  by  Mr.  R.  Cockerell,  and  published  in  Mr.  Walpole’s 
collection,  together  with  two  or  three  longer  ones,  which  have 
been  lately  brought  from  Antiphellos,  by  the  enterprising  and 
indefatigable  Mr.  W.  J.  Bankes.  By  means  of  a proper  name, 
in  one  of  Mr.  Cockerell’s  inscriptions,  we  obtain  a part  of  the 
alphabet ; thus  1 is  a;  A,  d;  e,  i;  r,  n ; s ; and  pro- 
bably A,  h ; and  i,  l.  A further  comparison  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  other  inscriptions,  with  the  Greek  phrases  that 
almost  uniformly  accompany  them,  implying  “ foh  himself 
and  his  wife  and  his  children  gives  us  the  words  a,  or 
A ’(’hi,  himself;  sa,  his,  or  for  his,  hrdi,  or  perhaps  hroi, 
wife;  tidaimi,  son;  tidaima,  children;  and  atbi,  and.  It 
does  not  appear  that  any  of  these  words  would  authorise  us  to 
place  the  Lycian  language  as  a member  of  the  great  Indoeuro- 
pean  class ; but  it  is  reported  to  have  been  much  mixed  with 
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Greek,  and  on  account  of  its  geographical  situation,  it  may  be 
allowed  to  occupy  a temporary  rank  between  the  principal 
Oriental  and  European  languages.  If  it  has  a sliadow  of 
likeness  to  any  other  language,  it  is  perhaps  to  the  Cimbric ; 
and  Tidaimi  may  also  possibly  be  allied  to  the  Greek  Titherw, 
to  nurse. 

9.  Respecting  the  ancient  Phrygian,  we  have  a few  tra- 
ditions only,  which  at  least  agree  in  giving  it  a high  antiquity, 
as  the  source  of  several  Greek  words.  Thus,  Plato  observes, 
in  his  Cratylus , that  the  terms  denoting  fire  and  water  are  not 
derived  from  any  other  Greek  words,  but  are  Phrygian  primi- 
tives. It  seems,  however,  that  water  was  called  Bedil  by  the 
Phrygians,  and  the  word  resembles  the  Bada,  Bath , of  the 
northern  nations,  as  well  as  the  Vatc,  water,  of  the  Swedes  ; 
Moirai , the  fates,  derived  from  the  Phrygian,  is  compared  to 
Mcyar,  virgins,  of  the  Gothic ; and  Bek,  bread,  is  as  much  liko 
our  Bake,  as  like  the  Albanian  Bah,  bread. 

10.  The  Greek  has  no  very  intimate  or  general  connexion 
with  any  of  the  older  languages,  which  have  been  preserved 
entire,  although  there  are  a number  of  particular  instances  of 
its  resemblance  to  the  Sanscrit,  some  of  which  have  been 
already  mentioned  ; it  has  also  many  German  and  Celtic  words, 
some  Selavonian,  and,  as  it  is  said,  a few  Finnish.  It  can  only 
have  been  immediately  derived  from  the  language  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Thracians  and  Pelasgians,  who  seem  to  have  come 
originally  from  the  middle  of  Asia,  through  the  countries  north 
of  the  Black  Sea,  and  to  have  occupied  not  only  Greece  and 
Thrace,  but  also  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  where 
they  probably  retained  their  ancient  dialect  to  a later  period 
than  elsewhere.  The  whole  of  the  Thracian  states  were  greatly 
deranged  by  the  expedition  of  the  Celts,  in  278  b.  c.,  which 
terminated  in  their  settling  the  colony  of  Galatia.  The 
Dacians,  or  Getae,  who  principally  occupied  Bulgaria,  extended 
themselves  further  northwards,  and  afterwards  constituted  the 
Roman  provinces  of  Moesia  and  Dacia,  which  were  conquered 
by  the  Goths,  in  the  third  century.  The  Macedonians,  in  the 
time  of  Alexander,  spoke  a language  which  was  nearly  unintel- 
ligible to  the  Greeks  in  general  ; even  the  Pelasgi,  in  Epirus 
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and  Thessaly,  long  retained  a dialect  materially  different  from 
their  neighbours ; and  in  Arcadia  still  longer.  The  Hellenes, 
who  emigrated  from  Asia  Minor  into  Greece,  were  not  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  carry  their  own  dialect  with  them,  although 
the  language  assumed  their  name.  The  Graeci  in  Italy  were 
Pelasgians,  although  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  includes  them 
in  the  denomination  Hellenic  ; their  language  must  have  been 
Aeolodoric,  and  it  was  in  this  form  that  the  Latin  received  its 
mixture  of  Greek  ; the  Lacedemonian  also  retained  it  till  a 
late  period,  writing,  for  instance,  instead  of  Pais,  Pair,  as  in 
Latin  Puer.  The  Aeolic  appears  once  to  have  extended  over 
Attica,  and  to  have  left  some  Aeolisms  in  the  old  Attic  dialect. 
This  dialect  was  the  principal  basis  of  the  Common  language 
of  Greece  at  a later  period,  which  must  have  been  the  most 
cultivated  under  the  protection  of  the  court  of  Alexandria,  and 
which  continued  to  be  spoken  and  written  in  the  highest  circles 
of  Constantinople  throughout  the  middle  ages  ; by  degrees  it 
degenerated  into  the  modern  Romaic,  having  received  a mix- 
ture of  Turkish  and  Italian,  and  perhaps  of  some  other  neigh- 
bouring languages. 

11.  The  German  family  is  sufficiently  connected  with  a 
variety  of  others,  belonging  to  the  Indoeuropean  class,  to  be 
admitted  into  it  upon  a very  short  investigation.  Its  resem- 
blances to  the  Greek,  within  the  compass  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer, 
besides  Father  and  Name,  are  JVille,  Wollen,  Gr.  Boule, 
perhaps  Brot  or  Proat , bread,  like  Artos,  and  Freyen  or  Ldsen, 
like  Rhiiein  and  Liisein.  Dr.  Jamieson  has  shown  very  clearly 
in  his  Hermes  Scythicus,  how  immediately  the  structure  of  the 
Gothic  languages  is  derived  from  that  of  the  Greeks  Thus 
the  ein  of  the  Greek  infinitive  became  in  the  Moesogothic  an 
or  ian,  in  German  en  ; the  icos  of  the  adjectives,  Moesogothic, 
aos,  igs,  or  eios,  as  mahteigs,  mighty  ; Germ,  machtig ; the 
Sclavonians  have  ski,  the  Swedes  ska;  the  inos,  Lat.  enus, 
Anglosaxon  en  : the  licos,  Latin,  us,  German  lich,  English 
like  ; thus  pelicos  is  what  like,  at  least  in  Scotland  ; the  Moe- 
sogothic swaleiks  is  our  such;  sameleihs  is  similis.  Los,  Lis, 
lion,  of  diminutives,  in  Latin  lus,  becomes  in  Moesogothic  ilo, 
as  bamilo,  a little  child ; in  German  mdnnl  is  a little  man. 
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Among  the  pronouns  we  have  Eoo  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Mocso- 
gothic  IK,  Icelandic  f.o,  Swedish  jab  ; emou,  mod,  Gr.,  Latin 
mei,  Moesogothic  meina.  German  meiner  ; emoi,  moi  ; Latin 
Mini,  Moesogothic  mis;  Swedish  mig,  Dutch  my  ; eme,  me; 
Latin  me,  Moesogothic  mik,  Anglosaxon  me,  Dutch  my.  Si), 
Doric  to  ; Latin  tu  ; Moesogothic  tiiu.  Is  in  Latin,  Moeso- 
gothic is;  ejijb,  Moesogothic  is,  izos  ; id,  Moesogothic  ita, 
English  it  ; Quis,  cujus,  cui,  quem  ; Moesogothic  Quhas, 
quiiis,  quiie,  qlu  vna,  the  last  having  the  n ; as  the  Greek 
hon  ; uter,  whether  ; alter,  other,  seems  to  be  derived 
from  anther,  entiiera,  meaning  one  of  them , so  that  in  this 
instance  the  Gothic  has  the  appearance  of  the  greater  antiquity, 
while  the  Greek  affords,  on  the  other  hand,  an  etymology  for 
ekeinos,  from  ekei,  there,  which  is  wanting  to  the  Moesogo- 
thic gains  or  jains,  the  Alemannic  qener,  the  German  jener, 
and  the  English  yonder  or  yon.  Again,  among  the  numerals, 
deka  has  been  derived  from  deo,  as  if  both  bands  were  tied 
together,  and  pente  has  a strong  resemblance  to  panta,  as  if  all 
the  five  fingers  were  reckoned : and  on  the  other  hand,  da  cuig 
in  Gaelic,  meaning  twice  five,  has  been  considered  as  the  origi- 
nal of  deca.  But  none  of  these  etymologies  seems  to  be  so 
decisive  of  originality  as  that  of  catena,  which  is  evidently 
related  to  turba  or  turma  ; while  the  first  syllable  remains  un- 
explained in  Latin,  but  in  the  Celtic  we  have  cad  larf  or  rath 
tarf,  a tear  troop,  agreeing  undeniably  with  the  sense.  For 
another  example,  we  may  take  ventus  and  wind,  for  which  we 
find  no  Latin  etymology,  while  the  German  furnishes  U3  with 
wehen  to  blow,  and  thence  wehend  and  wind ; the  words  nodus 
and  knot  afford  also  a similar  instance,  nodus  having  nothing 
nearer  to  it  in  Latin  than  neo  to  spin,  necto  to  unite  ; but  in 
German  we  have  kniitten  to  join,  and  in  English  knit  and  knead 
from  the  same  root.  The  degrees  of  comparison  are  expressed 
in  Greek  by  eros  and  istos;  in  Anglosaxon  by  eu  or  era, 
and  ist  or  ast.  Er  seems  to  mean  before,  as  well  as  the 
Latin  on.  The  Coptic  has  no  comparative,  but  for  better  than 
I,  the  Egyptians  said  very  good  before  me.  It  would  seem  at 
first  sight  natural  to  make  than  a preposition,  as  well  as  before, 
and  to  say  better  than  me ; but  the  fact  is  that  in  English,  as 
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well  as  in  German,  it  was  usual  of  old  to  say  then  or  denn  in 
this  sense  ; and  he  is  uriscr  than  I meant  only,  he  is  wise 
before,  then  I follote.  The  idea  of  time  or  place  is  now- 
dropped  as  unessential  to  the  kind  of  priority  in  question,  but 
the  ground  of  the  grammatical  construction  remains  unaltered. 
In  Moesogothic  the  comparative  termination  is  izo  or  ozo  ; 
the  superlative  ists  or  ista  ; thus  the  Greek  meizon  becomes 
meizo  : and  maists  is  obviously  megistos.  The  old  mcgalos 
is  mikils,  mickle  or  muckle  ; and  minor,  minimus,  became  min- 
nizo,  minnists ; in  Persian  mih  is  great,  mihter,  greater,  mihtras, 
greatest ; better  seems  to  be  from  the  old  German  hied  or  bieder, 
upright,  honest,  and  resembles  the  Persian  biiiter,  better.  The 
Moesogothic  verbs  have  also  some  striking  re.-emblances  in 
their  form  to  the  Latin,  thus  the  present  tense  of  to  have  is 
IIaba,  habais,  habaith  ; habam,  habaitii,  haband  ; 

II  ABU  IT  is  UABAIDA  ; HABEKS,  UABANDS  ; HABENTIS,  HABAN- 
DI8;  HABENTEM,  UABANDAM  ; HABENTES,  11ABANDAN8.  The 

substantive  verb  singular  in  Greek  is  eimi,  eis,  esti  ; the  plural 
in  Latin  sumus,  estis,  sunt  ; the  Moesogothic  has  Im,  is,  ist, 
fiiJUM,  suuTii.  sind  and  sis  is  sijais;  esse,  wisan.  The 
Moesogothic  nouns  frequently  retain  the  resemblance  of  the 
Greek  more  strongly  than  their  more  modern  derivatives ; thus 
a tooth  does  not  seem  to  point  very  immediately  to  dentem 
or  odonta  as  its  source  ; but  the  older  form  tunthu  is  clearly 
the  intermediate  stage  of  this  modification ; and  numberless 
other  instances  of  the  same  kind  might  easily  be  found. 

Tlie  Germans  were  known  as  early  as  the  time  of  Pytheas, 
that  is  320  b.c.,  as  consisting  of  the  Jutes  in  Denmark,  the 
Teutones  on  the  coast  to  the  east  of  them,  the  Ostiaeans  next, 
and  lastly  the  Cossini,  Cotini,  or  Goths.  Professor  Adelung 
imagines  that  the  eastern  nations,  or  Suevi,  employed  almost 
from  the  earliest  times,  a high  German  dialect,  and  the  western, 
or  Cimbri,  a low  German  ; the  Suevi  he  supposes  to  have  been 
driven,  at  a remote  period,  into  the  south  of  Germany  by  the 
Sclavonians ; and  some  of  the  Goths  appear  to  have  extended  as 
far  as  the  Crimea.  The  Bible  of  Ulphila,  in  the  Gothic  or 
Moesogothic  of  360,  is  the  oldest  specimen  in  existence  of  the 
German  language.  Besides  the  Greek  and  Latin,  which 
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appear  to  prevail  so  much  in  the  language,  it  exhibits  a con- 
siderable mixture  of  Sclavonian  and  Finnish  ; the  translation  is 
far  more  literal  than  it  could  be  made  in  any  of  the  more 
modern  dialects  of  the  German,  and  sometimes  appears  to 
follow  the  text  with  somewhat  too  much  servility. 

The  modern  German,  founded  on  the  higher  dialects  of 
Saxony,  was  fixed  and  made  general  by  Martin  Luther.  There 
are  many  shades  of  dialect  and  pronunciation  in  tile  different 
parts  of  this  diversified  country,  but  none  of  them  of  any  par- 
ticular interest,  or  established  by  any  literary  authority.  There 
are  still  some  German  colonies  in  the  territories  of  Vicenza 
and  Verona,  called  the  Sette  Comuni,  which  retain  their  lan- 
guage. The  German  Jews  have  a peculiar  jargon,  borrowed 
in  some  measure  from  their  brethren  in  Poland,  which  they 
write  in  Hebrew  characters ; and  another  similar  mixture  of 
discordant  dialects  is  spoken  by  the  Rothwelsh,  a vagabond 
people  in  the  south  of  Germany,  who  have  sometimes  been 
confounded  with  the  Gipsies. 

The  Low  Saxon,  or  Platt  Deutsch,  is  spoken  about  Ilalber- 
stadt,  and  further  north,  in  the  countries  between  the  Elbe  and 
the  Wcser ; it  seems  to  be  intimately  connected  with  the  Fries- 
landish  and  Danish,  as  well  as  with  the  English.  The  Fries- 
landers  originally  extended  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Ems,  and  the 
Cauchi,  thence  to  the  Elbe ; these  countries  still  retain  a 
dialect  materially  varying  from  those  of  their  neighbours.  The 
Brokmic  laws  of  the  thirteenth  century  exhibit  some  remark- 
able differences  from  the  German  of  the  same  date : thus  we 
find  in  them  Redieva,  a judge,  or  Reeve,  instead  of  Richter ; 
Kenne,  kin  ; and  si  da,  side,  as  in  Swedish,  instead  of  seite. 
The  Batavian  Frieslandish  approaches  very  much  to  the 
English  ; it  has  several  subdialects,  as  those  of  Molkwer  and 
Hindelop.  Some  of  the  Cauchish  Frieslanders  remain  in  the 
territory  of  Bremen ; the  North  Frieslanders  occupy  Heligo- 
land, Husom,  and  Amrom. 

The  Dutch  language  is  a mixture  of  Frieslandish,  Low 
Saxon,  and  German,  with  a little  French.  It  appears,  from 
Kolyn's  Chronicle,  to  have  been  distinctly  formed  as  early  as 
1156. 
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The  Scandinavian  branch  of  the  Germanic  family  is  charac- 
terized by  the  want  both  of  gutturals  and  of  aspirates,  which 
renders  its  pronunciation  softer  and  less  harsh  ; and  by  some 
peculiarities  of  construction,  for  instance,  by  the  place  of  the 
article,  which  follows  its  noun,  both  in  Danish  and  Swedish, 
instead  of  preceding  it,  as  in  most  other  languages.  The  name 
of  Denmark  is  first  found  in  the  ninth  century  ; until  the  sixth 
the  people  were  called  Jutes  Norway , in  the  ninth  century, 

was  termed  Nordmanland.  A corrupt  Norwegian  is  still,  or 
was  lately,  spoken  in  some  of  the  Orkneys , which  were  long 
subject  to  Norway  and  Denmark.  In  the  eastern  parts  of  Ice- 
land, the  language  is  much  like  the  Norwegian;  but,  on  the 
coast,  it  is  mixed  with  Danish.  The  oldest  specimen  of  Ice- 
landic is  the  Jus  Eecle  dasticum  of  1123.  The  term  Runic 
relates  to  the  rectilinear  characters  cut  in  wood,  which  were 
sometimes  used  by  the  Scandinavian  nations.  The  Swedes  are 
derived  from  a mixture  of  Scandinavians  with  Gotlis  from 
Upper  Germany ; but  their  language  does  not  exhibit  any 
dialectic  differences  corresponding  to  this  difference  of  extrac- 
tion. Mr.  Townsend  has  given  us  a list,  from  Peringskiold,  of 
670  Swedish  words,  resembling  the  Greek  ; hut  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  resemblance  is  in  many  cases  extremely 
slight. 

The  Saxons  are  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  a small  nation  in 
Holstein  ; whence,  in  conjunction  with  the  Frieslanders,  and  the 
Angles  of  South  Jutland,  they  came  over  to  England,  about 
the  year  450.  'Die  Saxons  settled  principally  south  of  the 
Thames,  the  Angles  north.  At  the  union  of  the  Heptarchy, 
the  Saxon  dialect  prevailed,  and  the  Anglish,  which  nearly 
resembled  the  Danish  of  that  time,  was  less  in  use  ; but  new 
swarms  of  Danes  having  inundated  the  North  of  England  in 
787,  the  Danish  dialect  was  introduced  by  Canute  and  his 
followers;  and  it  is  about  this  period  that  our  earliest  speci- 
mens of  the  Anglosaxon  are  dated.  The  Saxon  dialect  again 
obtained  the  ascendancy  under  Edward  the  Confessor;  and 
although  some  French  was  introduced  by  this  prince,  and  still 
more  by  William  the  Conqueror,  into  the  higher  circles  of 
society,  the  courts  of  law  and  the  schools,  yet  the  use  of  the  French 
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language  never  became  general  among  the  lower  classes,  and 
the  Saxon  recovered  much  of  its  currency  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  cities  and  corporate  towns  rose  into  importance, 
under  Edward  the  First ; in  the  fourteenth  century  it  was  perma- 
nently established,  with  the  modifications  which  it  had  received 
from  the  French  ; and  it  may  be  considered  as  truly  English  from 
this  period  or  even  somewhat  earlier,  at  least  if  Pope  Adrian's 
rhymes  are  the  genuine  production  of  1156.  It  is  still  much 
more  German  than  French ; in  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  only 
words  of  Latin  origin  are  Trespass,  Temptation,  and  Deliver. 
Professor  Adelung’s  remarks  on  the  simplicity  of  the  English 
language  appear  to  be  so  judicious  as  to  deserve  transcribing. 
“ The  language,”  he  observes,  “ only  received  its  final  cultiva- 
tion at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  of  the  civil  disturb- 
ances which  followed  that  event ; nor  did  it  acquire  its  last 
polish  till  after  the  Revolution,  when  the  authors  who  employed 
it  elevated  it  to  that  high  degree  of  excellence  of  which,  from 
its  great  copiousness,  and  the  remarkable  simplicity  of  its  con- 
struction, it  was  peculiarly  capable.  It  is  the  most  simple  of 
all  the  European  languages,  the  terminations  of  its  substantives 
being  only  changed  in  the  genitive  and  in  the  plural,  and  the 
alterations  of  the  roots  of  the  verbs  not  exceeding  six  or  seven. 
This  simplicity  depends  in  some  measure  on  a philosophical  accu- 
racy which  is  carried  systematically  through  the  whole  language, 
so  that  the  adjectives,  participles,  and  article,  are  indeclinable, 
being  in  their  nature  destitute  of  any  idea  of  gender,  case,  or 
number ; and  the  form  of  generic  distinction  is  [almost  entirely] 
confined  to  objects  which  are  naturally  entitled  to  it.  The 
pronunciation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  extremely  intricate,  and 
foreign  proper  names,  in  particular,  are  much  mutilated  when- 
ever they  are  adopted  by  the  English.” 

12.  The  Celtic  family  forms  a very  extensive  and  very 
interesting  subdivision  of  the  Indoeuropean  class.  It  has  been 
asserted,  by  some  writers,  “ that  the  six  original  European  lan- 
guages, the  Iberian,  Celtic,  Germanic,  Thracian,  Sclavonian, 
and  Finnish,  were  just  as  distinct  at  the  beginning  of  their 
history  as  they  now  are but  this  assertion  must  be  subjected 
to  considerable  modification ; the  thing  is  in  itself  so  improbable, 
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as  to  require  far  more  evidence  than  we  possess  to  establish  it, 
even  if  that  evidence  were  of  a more  decisive  nature ; and,  in 
fact,  it  will  actually  be  found,  upon  a comparison  of  the  Gothic 
of  Ulphila  with  the  more  modern  dialects,  that  the  Germanic 
of  that  day  did  approach  more  nearly,  both  to  the  Celtic 
and  to  the  Thracian  or  Greek,  than  any  of  its  more  modem 
descendants  do.  Thu  cliange  of  tuntiiu  into  tootii,  for 
which  the  Germans  have  zaun,  has  already  been  noticed  ; the 
atta  and  iiimina  of  Ulphila  seem  to  be  more  like  the  Irish 
At’air  and  Neamh,  than  the  modern  Vater  and  Himmel  are ; 
and  the  Moesogothic  vair,  which  answers  to  the  Cimbric  fear, 
a man,  is  not  at  present  found  in  German,  though  its  traces 
may  still  be  observed  in  the  Firwbarno  of  the  Franks,  in  1020 ; 
the  antiquity  of  the  root  is  shown  by  the  Celtic  names  in  Cu-sar 
beginning  so  often  with  ver,  and  still  more  strongly  by 
the  testimony  of  Herodotus,  that  the  Scythian  called  a man 
aior.  At  the  same  time,  therefore,  that  we  admit  the  pro- 
priety of  considering  the  Celtic  and  Germanic  as  families 
clearly  distinct,  with  respect  to  any  period  with  which  we  are 
historically  acquainted,  we  must  not  forget  that  they  exhibit 
undeniable  traces  of  having  been  more  intimately  connected 
with  each  other,  and  with  their  neighbours,  in  the- earlier  stages 
of  their  existence.  The  resemblances  of  the  Celtic  to  the 
Latin  are  too  numerous  to  require  particular  notice,  the  imme- 
diate and  extensive  connexion  between  these  languages  being 
universally  admitted ; but  if  any  evidence  were  desired  on  this 
subject,  it  might  be  obtained  in  abundance,  by  a reference  to 
Court  de  Gebelin’s  Monde  Primitif.  With  respect  to  the 
Greek,  the  terms  Hael,  sun ; Dur,  water ; Deru,  oak  ; Garaii, 
crane ; Crunn,  ice,  are  among  the  Celtic  words  of  the  most 
indisputable  originality,  and  their  resemblance  to  Helios,  Hiidor, 
Driis,  Geranos,  and  Criloen,  is  equally  undeniable.  We  find, 
also,  in  the  Cimbric,  Bas,  low,  connected  with  Bathiis,  Bara , 
bread,  perhaps  with  Bora,  food ; Deymas,  kingdom,  with 
Tiirannis ; Dijro,  give,  with  Doreue;  and  Gogoriant,  glory, 
perhaps  with  Gauriaon,  exulting.  With  the  German  it  is 
easy  to  find  a number  of  very  near  approaches  to  identity,  even 
in  that  Celtic,  which  can  be  proved,  principally  from  the  etyino- 
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logics  of  proiicr  names,  to  be  prior  to  the  date  of  any  known  or 
supposed  secondary  intercourse  or  mixture  of  the  natives  con- 
cerned ; thus  we  have,  either  accurately  or  very  nearly  in  the 
same  signification,  A//.  Affe,  or  Ape ; Barra,  Barre ; Bleuu, 
Blume ; Bobjan , Bulge  ; Brig,  Berg  ; Brogil,  Brtihl ; Carra, 
Karre ; Doga,  Teich  ; Galb,  Kalb;  Garan,  Kranich  ; Gnabat , 
Knabe ; Lancea,  Lame;  Marc,  Mdhre ; Marga,  Miirgel ; 
Rcdga,  Reitcn  ; Rit,  or  Rat,  Rad;  and  Ur,  Auer;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  sup]Kise  that  so  numerous  a scries  of  coincidences 
can  have  been  derived  from  accidental  causes  ouly. 

The  Celts  may  be  imagined  to  have  emigrated  from  Asia 
after  the  Iberians,  or  Cantabrians,  anil  before  the  Thracians,  or 
Pelasgians,  settling  principally  in  Gaul,  and  spreading  partly 
into  Italy,  under  the  name  of  Ausonians  and  Umbrians.  In 
570  b.  c.,  they  undertook  expeditions,  for  the  purposes  of 
conquest,  but  they  were  subdued  by  the  Romans.  Their  lan- 
guage was  current  in  Gaul  till  the  sixth  or  seventh  century, 
when  it  was  superseded  by  the  rustic  Roman,  which  by  degrees 
became  French:  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  it  has  remained  with 
few  alterations ; in  Wales  and  Britanny  it  has  been  more 
mixed.  The  Gauls  must  have  peopled  Britain  at  least  as  early 
as  500  b.  c.  The  true  ancient  Britons  are  the  Highlanders  of 
Scotland  only,  having  been  driven  northwards  by  the  Cimbri  ; 
they  still  call  their  language  Gaelic.  The  Irish  are  probably 
derived  front  these  Highlanders;  they  were  originally  termed 
Scots,  or  Scuits,  that  is,  fugitives,  from  the  circumstance  of 
their  expulsion  from  Britain ; so  that,  where  the  Scots  arc 
mentioned  before  the  tenth  century,  as  by  Porphyry,  in  the 
third,  we  are  to  understand  the  Irish.  Gildas,  in  564,  some- 
times calls  them  Scotch,  and  sometimes  Irish.  After  the 
retreat  of  the  Romans  from  Britain,  a part  of  them  re-entered 
Scotland,  about  the  year  503,  and  changed  its  name  from 
Caledonia  to  Scotia  Minor.  In  432,  St.  Patrick  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  civilisation  of  Ireland ; and,  in  the  seventh 
century,  several  Irish  priests  undertook  missions  to  the  con- 
tinent. At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  some  Scandinavian 
freebooters  had  begun  to  visit  Ireland  : and,  in  the  year  835, 
they  formed  large  colonies  of  emigrants,  who  established  them- 
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selves  firmly  in  that  country,  and  in  the  Scottish  Islands,  bringing 
with  them  many  Gothic  words,  which  became  afterwards  mixed 
with  the  Celtic,  and  which  seem  to  constitute  about  one-fifth 
part  of  the  modern  Irish  and  Gaelic,  140  Gothic  words  being 
found  under  the  first  six  letters  of  the  alphabet  only.  Some  of 
these  Normen  remained  distinct  from  the  Irish  till  the  year 
1102.  The  oldest  specimens  of  the  Irish  language,  admitted 
by  the  continental  critics  to  be  authentic,  are  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury ; though  some  of  our  antiquaries  have  imagined  they  have 
discovered  records  of  a much  earlier  date.  The  Gaelic  of  the 
Isle  of  Man  is  mixed  with  Norwegian,  English,  and  Welsh.  A 
Gaelic  colony,  formerly  established  at  IValden , in  Essex, 
has  been  placed  by  Chamberlaync  in  Italy,  as  a nation  of 
VValdenses. 

The  Cimbric  or  Celtogermanic  language  was  remarked  by 
Csesar  as  differing  from  the  Gallic,  although  the  distinction  has 
not  always  been  sufficiently  observed.  The  Cimbrians  seem  to 
have  existed  as  a nation  500  or  600  years  n.  c. ; the  Gauls 
called  them  Belgac;  they  invaded  Britain  a little  before  Ca’sar’s 
time,  and  drove  the  ancient  inhabitants  into  the  Highlands  and 
into  Ireland.  Having  called  the  Saxons  to  their  assistance 
against  the  Scots  and  Piets  in  the  fifth  century,  they  were 
driven  by  their  new  allies  into  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Britanny. 
Their  language  is  remarkable  for  the  frequent  changes  of  the 
initial  letters  of  its  radical  words,  in  the  formation  of  cases  and 
numbers ; thus  from  Den,  a man,  in  Britannish,  is  derived  the 
plural  Tuil ; from  Vreg,  a woman,  Granges.  Almost  half  of 
the  Welsh  language  seems  to  be  German,  and  half  of  the 
remainder  is  perhaps  Latin  or  Celtic ; of  the  Britannic  about 
half  resembles  the  Latin  or  French.  Britanny  was  originally 
inhabited  by  the  Armoricans ; whether  they  were  properly 
Belgae  or  Gauls  is  uncertain  ; the  country  was  named  Britannia 
Minor  from  the  emigration  of  the  British  in  44'J  ; these  new 
comers  mixed  with  the  original  inhabitants,  all  speaking  the 
same  language,  and  in  a few  years  became  so  numerous,  as  to 
be  able  to  send  an  army  ot  12,000  men  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Emperor  Anthemius 

I rofessor  Adelung  is  disposed  to  consider  the  German  |H>rtiou 
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of  the  different  branches  of  the  Celtic,  which  varies  from  one- 
fifth  to  one-half  of  the  whole  language,  as  an  accidental 
mixture,  and  derived  through  different  channels.  But  we 
cannot  in  all  cases  find  any  historical  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  these  channels ; it  is  difficult,  for  example,  to  suppose 
that  the  Scandinavian  incursions  were  able  at  any  early  period 
to  influence  the  language  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland ; and 
wherever  it  happens,  as  it  frequently  does,  that  no  term  is  to  be 
found,  in  the  Irish,  the  Gaelic,  or  the  Welsh,  for  expressing 
the  same  idea,  besides  the  word  that  they  all  have  in  common 
with  the  German,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  believe  that  there 
ever  was  any  other  Celtic  word  which  has  been  so  uniformly 
superseded  by  independent  causes.  We  find,  for  instance, 
under  the  two  first  letters  of  the  alphabet  only,  the  words  Ap, 
or  Apa,  in  Irish,  Ap  in  Welsh,  Affe  or  Ape  in  Gothic;  again 
Altai,  Afal,  Apfel ; Augar,  Aneang,  Enge ; Bacail,  Bach, 
Backen ; Barrad,  Barr,  Bare ; Beoir,  Bir,  Bier ; Biail, 
Bwiall,  Beil ; Bocan , Bicch,  Bock,  Brathair,  Braird,  Bruder  ; 
Bui,  Bwla,  Bulle ; and  the  same  agreement  is  found  in  almost 
all  other  instances  of  German  words  that  are  detected  in  the 
Irish  language. 

The  much  disputed  question,  respecting  the  antiquity  of  the 
poems  attributed  to  Ossian,  has  an  immediate  reference  to  the 
history  of  the  Celtic  languages.  It  has  been  observed,  with 
apparent  justice,  by  Professor  Adclung,  who  is  not  in  general 
sceptical  on  such  occasions,  that  if  these  poems  were  really  very 
ancient,  their  language  could  not  but  exhibit  marks  of  antiquity ; 
there  is  an  Irish  Leavre  Lecan,  at  Paris,  written  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  scarcely  intelligible  to  the  best  Irish 
scholars  of  the  present  day;  the  oldest  Gaelic  manuscripts  have 
also  peculiar  expressions  no  longer  in  use ; while  the  works, 
supposed  to  be  the  productions  of  a period  so  much  more 
remote,  arc  found  to  be  in  “ excellent  modern  Gaelic,  impressed 
with  all  the  marks  of  the  language  of  Christianity,  and  of  that 
of  the  Norwegian  invaders,  whether  these  conquerors  may 
be  supposed  to  have  influenced  the  Gaelic  language  imme- 
diately in  Scotland,  or  by  the  intervention  of  Ireland.”  It 
must  not.  however,  be  forgotten  that  these  marks  of  Seandina- 
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vian  intercourse  are  somewhat  more  ambiguous  than  Professor 
Adelung  is  disposed  to  admit ; and  that  a book  written  in  the 
thirteenth  century  is  more  likely  to  have  preserved  the  language 
in  an  antiquated  form,  than  poems  so  marvellously  committed 
to  memory  from  continual  recitation  only,  by  people  supposed 
to  understand  them,  and  of  course  imperceptibly  modifying  the 
expressions  without  intending  to  alter  them.  But  since  an 
invasion  from  Lochlin,  that  is,  Denmark  or  Norway,  is  actually 
mentioned  in  “ Fingal,”  the  author  of  the  jmem  could  certainly 
not  have  been  older  than  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  if  we 
are  to  credit  the  historical  accounts  of  these  invasions ; and 
since  in  the  poems  discovered  by  Dr.  Matthew  Young,  St. 
Patrick  is  introduced  discoursing  with  Ossian  respecting  the 
Christian  religion,  we  have  an  additional  argument  for  denying 
that  he  was  contemporary  with  Caraoalla  or  Carausius ; these 
Emperors  having  both  lived  in  the  third  century,  and  St.  Patrick 
in  the  fifth. 

14.  The  Etruscan  is  only  known  as  the  immediate  parent 
of  the  Latin,  but  it  was  written  in  a character  totally  different, 
and  was  read  from  right  to  left.  Notwithstanding  the  industry 
and  ingenuity  of  Lanzi,  the  evidence  of  the  accuracy  of  his 
interpretations  is  somewhat  imperfect.  We  should  naturally 
have  expected  to  find  more  words  of  a Celtic  or  Gothic  origin, 
and  not  merely  Greek  or  Latin  words,  with  the  terminations  a 
little  varied,  as  Ustite  for  Ustura,  Tribo  for  Tribus , and  Urte 
or  Urta  for  Heorte ; still  less  should  we  have  expected  that  the 
same  sense  should  be  expressed  sometimes  by  a Greek  and 
sometimes  by  a Latin  word,  as  Urtu  and  Puni  for  Bread, 
Capros  and  Feres  for  a Boar.  The  Etrurians  and  Umbrians 
were  originally  a branch  of  the  Celts,  from  Rhaetia,  as  is  shown 
by  the  similarity  of  the  names  of  places  in  those  countries,  as 
well  as  by  the  remains  of  Etruscan  art  found  in  that  part  of  the 
Tyrol ; they  are  supposed  to  have  entered  Italy  through  Trent, 
about  the  year  1000  n.c,  and  to  have  afterwards  improved  their 
taste  and  workmanship  under  the  auspices  of  Demaratus  of 
Corinth,  who  settled  in  Etruria  about  660  b.  c 

15.  The  Latin  language  is  placed  at  the  head  of  a family, 
rather  with  regard  to  the  number  of  its  descendants,  than  to 
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the  independence  of  its  origin,  being  too  evidently  derived  from 
the  Celtic,  mixed  with  Greek,  to  require  particular  comparison. 
The  first  inhabitants  of  Italy  appear  to  have  been  Illyrians 
or  Thracians,  Cantabrians,  Celts,  Pelasgians,  and  Etrurians. 
Home,  from  its  situation,  would  naturally  acquire  much  of  the 
languages  of  these  various  nations,  and  at  the  same  time  much 
of  the  Greek  from  the  colonies  in  the  south  of  Italy.  In  the 
time  of  Cicero,  the  Italian  songs,  supposed  to  be  about  500 
years  old,  were  no  longer  intelligible,  even  to  those  who  sang 
them.  We  find,  in  an  inscription  still  more  ancient,  and  ap- 
proaching to  the  time  of  Romulus,  Lases  for  Lares ; and  for 
Flores,  Plcores,  which  is  somewhat  nearer  to  the  Celtic  Bleun ; 
in  the  time  of  Numa,  for  Ilominem  liberum,  we  have  Ilemoncm 
labcsom;  we  find,  also,  a d added  to  the  oblique  cases,  as 
Capited  for  Capite,  which,  as  well  as  the  termination  ai,  in  the 
genitive  aulai,  peunai,  is  taken  immediately  from  the  Celtic, 
and  is  even  found  in  modern  Gaelic. 

The  Latin  remained  in  perfection  but  a few  centuries ; in 
the  middle  ages,  a number  of  barbarous  words  were  added  to 
it,  principally  of  Celtic  origin,  which  are  found  in  the  glossaries 
of  Dufresne  and  Charpentier.  At  the  end  of  the  seventh 
century,  it  began  to  acquire  the  character  of  Italian,  as  Campo 
division  est ; and,  in  the  eighth  century,  in  Spain,  we  find,  as  an 
example  of  its  incipient  conversion  into  Spanish,  Vendant  sine 
jtecho,  dc  nostras  terras.  The  formation  of  the  Italian  language 
may  be  said  to  have  been  completed  by  Dante,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century  ; and  it  was  still  further  polished 
by  the  classical  authors  who  immediately  succeeded  him.  It 
contains  many  German  words,  derived  from  the  different 
nations  who  occupied  in  succession  the  northern  parts  of  Italy, 
and  'some  Arabic,  Norman,  aud  Spanish,  left  by  occasional 
visitors  in  the  south.  It  is  spoken  by  the  common  people  in 
very  different  degrees  of  purity.  Among  the  northern  dialects, 
that  of  Friuli  is  mixed  with  French,  and  with  some  Sclavonian. 
The  Sicilians,  having  been  conquered  in  succession  by  the 
Greeks,  Carthaginians,  Romans,  Byzantines,  Arabs,  Normans,  * 
Germans,  French,  and  Spaniards,  have  retained  something  of 
the  language  of  each.  Sardinia  has  given  shelter  to  Iberians, 
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Libyans,  Tyrrhenes,  Greeks,  Carthaginians,  Romans,  Vandals, 
Byzantines,  Goths,  Lombards,  Franks,  Arabs,  Pisans,  and 
Arragonians  ; and  the  proper  Sardinian  language  is  a mixture 
of  Latin  with  Greek,  French,  German,  and  Castilian.  Corsica 
has  also  been  occupied  by  a similar  diversity  of  nations ; its 
peculiar  idiom  is  little  known  ; but  the  dialect  of  the  upper 
classes  is  said  to  approach  nearly  to  the  Tuscan. 

Spain,  after  its  complete  subjugation  by  the  Romans,  enjoyed 
some  centuries  of  tranquillity.  The  Vandals  and  Alans  retained 
their  power  in  Spain  but  for  a short  time ; the  Suevi,  on  the 
north  coast,  somewhat  longer  ; and,  from  these  nations,  the 
rustic  Roman,  which  had  become  general  in  Spain,  received 
some  words  of  German  origin  ; it  derived,  however,  much  more 
from  the  Arabic,  during  the  domination  of  the  Moors,  which 
lasted  from  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  to  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  ; and,  at  one  time,  the  Arabic  was  almost  univer- 
sally employed  throughout  the  country,  except  in  the  churches. 
The  Spanish  language  advanced  the  most  rapidly  toward  per- 
fection during  the  height  of  the  national  prosperity,  which 
immediately  followed  the  conquest  of  A merica ; it  was  after- 
wards neglected,  and  again  more  particularly  cultivated  by  the 
Academy  of  Madrid,  in  the  eighteenth  century;  as  far,  at  least, 
as  an  Academy  can  be  supposed  to  have ‘any  influence  in  the 
modifications  of  a language. 

The  Portuguese  is  supposed  to  have  received  a mixture  of 
French  from  the  followers  of  Count  Henry  of  Burgundy,  under 
whom  Portugal  first  formed  a separate  state,  in  1109  ; but  the 
language  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  confines  of  France 
and  Spain ; and  the  nasal  vowels,  which  are  remarkable  in  the 
Portuguese,  differ  materially  from  those  of  the  French,  or  of 
any  other  nation.  Many  Latin  words  are  retained  in  the  Por- 
tuguese, which  are  not  found  in  any  other  modern  language ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  almost  all  the  words  of  the  language 
are  contracted,  by  the  omission  of  some  of  the  radical  letters  of 
the  originals. 

The  Rhmtians  in  the  country  of  the  Grisons,  were  subdued 
by  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  They  became  part  of 
the  Alemannish  kingdom,  under  Theodobert,  in  539 ; their 
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union  with  Switzerland  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  Half  of  the  Grisons  speak  the  Romanixh 
language,  immediately  derived  from  the  Latin,  though  mixed 
with  some  German,  which  has  been  particularly  made  known 
by  Mr.  Planta’s  account  of  it,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 
One  third  speak  German,  with  some  mixture  of  Romanisli 
words,  and  the  rest  a bad  Italian. 

France,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  was  occupied  by  the 
GauL,  together  with  the  Aquitanians,  who  were  probably 
Cantabrians,  and  the  Cimbrians  or  Belgians.  From  the  rustic 
Roman,  mixed  with  the  languages  of  these  nations,  the  Romance 
was  gradually  formed.  In  the  fifth  century,  the  Francs  took 
possession  of  the  north  eastern  parts  of  the  country  ; they  re- 
tained their  language  for  some  centuries,  but  by  degrees  it 
became  mixed  with  the  Romance,  and  formed  French,  of  which 
at  least  one-fifth  is  supposed  to  be  of  German  origin ; though 
many  of  the  German  words  seem  to  have  been  admitted  through 
the  medium  of  the  Italian.  In  the  south  of  France,  the 
language  remained  more  exempt  from  the  influence  of  the 
German,  under  the  name  of  the  Provengal ; and  the  trouba- 
dours contributed,  especially  from  the  eleventh  to  the  thirteenth 
century,  to  give  it  refinement  and  currency  ; but,  in  later  times, 
the  Longue  cToui  has  prevailed  over  the  Langue  d'oc,  which  is 
now  spoken  by  a few  of  the  lowest  class  only. 

The  last  and  least  genuine  of  the  descendants  of  the  Latin  is 
the  JVal/achian,  about  one- half  of  which  is  borrowed  from  the 
German,  Sclavonian,  and  Turkish.  The  original  Thracians  of 
the  country  must  have  been  in  a great  measure  suj>erseded  by 
the  successive  settlements  of  various  nations  ; in  the  third 
century,  some  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals ; in  the  fourth,  the 
Jazyges,  after  Attila’s  death ; in  the  fifth,  some  Iluns  and 
Alans ; about  the  end  of  the  seventh,  the  Bulgarians,  and 
afterwards  the  Petschencgers  and  Hungarians  established 
themselves  in  it ; and,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  Wallachia 
became  an  independent  state.  The  Latin  part  of  this  language 
has  much  of  the  Italian  form,  and  had  even  assumed  it  as  early 
as  the  fifth  century.  It  must  have  been  derived  from  Roman 
colonies,  and  more  lately,  perhaps,  from  the  missionaries  sent 
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into  the  country  by  Pope  Gregory  XI.  The  Daciau  or 
Hungarian  dialect  prevails  on  the  north  of  the  Danube ; the 
Thracian,  or  Cutzowallachian,  on  the  south ; the  latter  is  more 
mixed  with  Greek  and  Albanian.  There  is  also  a small  Wal- 
lachian  colony  in  Transylvania. 

The  Cantabrian  or  Biscayan  has  many  words  in  common  with 
the  I .a  tin,  whether  originally  or  by  adoption,  and  was  probably  in 
some  measure  connected  with  the  Celtic  dialects,  which  were  the 
immediate  predecessors  of  the  Latin,  though  still  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct from  them.  The  Cantabrian  Aita,  Father,  has  some 
resemblance  to  the  Irish  At' air,  and  the  Moesogothie  Atta ; 
Scru  is  not  wholly  unlike  Coelum ; Ereenjaa,  Reynum ; and 
Borondatia,  Voluntas;  the  coincidence  of  Gun,  Day,  with  the 
Tartarian,  is  perhaps  more  accidental.  But  the  word  Lurre, 
Earth,  which  seems  at  first  sight  so  unlike  any  other  language, 
is  in  all  probability  the  derivative  of  Tellure  ; and  this  form  of 
the  word  affords,  also,  a connecting  link  with  the  Irish  Talu, 
and  may  have  been  contracted  into  the  more  common  Latin 
word  Terra;  a supposition  which  seems  to  lessen  the  probability 
of  the  original  connexion  of  this  form  of  the  word  with  the 
Greek  Era,  and  the  Sanscrit  Stira.  The  Biscayan  is  still 
spoken  in  the  angles  of  France  and  Spain,  adjoining  to  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  same  people  were 
called  Cantabrians  in  the  north,  and  Iberians  in  the  south,  and 
extended  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Rhine,  as  Ligurians,  or 
inhabitants  of  the  coast.  They  have  adopted  a few  German 
words,  perhaps  from  the  empire  of  the  west  Goths ; and  they 
have  furnished  the  modem  Spanish  with  more  than  a hundred 
original  words  of  their  own.  The  construction  of  the  language 
is  extremely  intricate ; its  verbs  have  eleven  moods,  among 
which  are  a consuetudinary,  a voluntary,  a compulsory,  and  a 
penitudinary.  Larramendi's  Grammar,  published  at  Sala- 
manca in  1729,  is  called  El  Impossible  Vencido.  A valuable 
abstract  of  the  most  interesting  particulars  relating  to  the 
language  is  found  in  the  Additions  to  the  Mithridutes,  by  the 
Baron  William  Von  Humboldt,  late  Prussian  Ambassador  to 
the  Court  of  Great  Britain,  printed  at  Berlin,  1816.  Dr. 
Young  has  lately  remarked,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
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for  1819,  that  at  least  six  of  the  words  contained  in  Humboldt’s 
vocabulary  coincide  very  accurately  with  the  Coptic  or  ancient 
Egyptian,  though  they  are  not  found  in  any  of  the  languages 
of  the  neighbouring  countries ; and  he  infers  that  the  chances 
are  “ more  than  a thousand  to  one,  that,  at  some  very  remote 
period,  an  Egyptian  colony  established  itself  in  Spain.”*  It  may 
be  observed,  that  one  of  these  words,  gu chi,  little,  appears  to  be 
also  Turkish  or  Tartarian  ; so  that  it  becomes  a second  instance 
of  a coincidence  between  this  language  and  the  Cantabrian 
16.  The  connexion  of  the  Sclavonian  ami  Lithuanian,  and  of 
the  other  branches  constituting  the  Sci.avic  family,  with  the 
languages  of  the  Indoeuropean  class  in  general,  is  sufficiently 
established,  without  exceeding  the  limits  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer, 
by  the  resemblance  of  Nebi  or  Ncbesi  to  the  Cimbric  Ne/ocdd, 
and  the  Greek  Nejthos,  and  of  Wolja  and  Chljcb  to  the  Gothic 
Wilja  and  I-Tlaif.  The  Sclavonians  are  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Sarmatians,  who  were  situated  north  of  the  Black  Sea 
and  of  the  Danube.  They  were  conquered  by  the  Goths,  and 
then  driven  by  the  Tartars  and  Huns  into  the  north-east  of 
Germany,  and  the  neighbouring  countries.  Procopius  calls 
them  Spori,  and  divides  them  into  the  Selavi  and  the  Antes,  the 
latter,  perhaps,  the  same  as  the  Wends.  They  formed,  at  an 
early  period,  two  principal  states.  Great  Russia,  about  Novo- 
gorod,  and  Little  Russia,  on  the  Dnieper,  its  capital  being 
Kiew.  The  Russi  were  a Scandinavian  branch,  under  llurik, 
to  whom  the  Sclavonians  of  the  former  state  submitted  in  862, 
whence  they  were  called  Russians : and  Rurik’s  successor, 
Oleg,  conquered  Kiew.  After  several  vicissitudes,  the  Russians 
were  liberated  by  Iwan  Wasiliewitch,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  ; and  this  period  was  the  beginning  of  their  greatness. 
Their  language  has  some  mixture  of  Greek,  Finnish,  Swedish, 
Tartarian,  and  Mongol.  The  ecclesiastical  dialect  was  uni- 
formly retained  in  all  literary  works,  in  the  former  part  of  the 
last  century,  but  now  the  language  of  conversation  is  generally 
adopted  in  writing  This  language  is  more  immediately  de- 
rived from  that  of  Great  Russia  ; that  of  the  church,  which  is 
called  the  Slawenish,  rather  from  Little  Russia,  aud  especially 

• S*c  vnl.  II.  p.  18  of  this*  work. 
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from  the  dialect  of  Scrvia.  The  Malomssian  dialect  is  some- 
what mixed  with  the  Polish,  and  is  spoken  in  Ukrain  and  Little 
Russia;  the  Susdaliau  is  mixed  with  Greek  and  other  languages, 
and  is  spoken  in  Thrace. 

In  640,  the  Sclavonians  took  possession  of  Illyria,  which 
before  that  time  had  been  overrun  by  a variety  of  other  nations, 
and  they  still  retain  it,  under  the  names  of  Servians,  Croatians, 
and  Southern  Wends.  The  Servians  are  supposed  to  have 
come  from  Great  Scrvia,  now  East  Gallieia,  on  the  Upper 
Vistula  ; the  Croatians  from  Great  Chrobatia,  probably  situated 
on  the  Carpathian  mountains.  Cyril  first  adapted  the  Greek 
alpliabet  to  the  Sclavonian  language  in  Pannonia ; his  letters 
were  afterwards  a little  altered,  and  attributed  to  St.  Jerom,  in 
order  to  reconcile  the  people  to  their  use,  and  in  this  form  they 
are  termed  Glagolitic  characters.  The  Servian  dialect  is  inter- 
mediate between  the  Russian  and  the  Croatian.  The  Bulgarians 
speak  a corrupt  Sclavonian,  which  Boscovich,  from  Rarjusa, 
could  scarcely  understand.  The  ZJskoks  are  a wild  race  of  the 
Bulgarians  extending  into  Camiolia,  and  speaking  a mixed 
language.  The  dialect  of  Slavonia  and  Dalmatia  is  nearly 
the  same  as  that  of  Servia  and  Bosnia ; the  churches  use  the 
ecclesiastical  language  of  Russia.  In  Ragusa,  the  orthography 
approaches,  in  some  measure,  to  the  Italian.  The  Servian  is 
also  imperfectly  spoken  by  a small  colony  in  Transylvania. 
The  southern  Wends  were  first  distinguished  in  630,  anil  were 
probably  so  named,  like  the  Vencti,  from  being  settled  on  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic,  the  word  Wend  or  Wand  meaning  Sea. 
They  arc  now  mixed  with  Germans  in  Carniolia,  Carinthia,  and 
Lower  Stiria.  In  Hungary,  there  is  a small  colony,  who  call 
themselves  Slowens,  and  speak  the  Wendish  dialect  of  the 
Sclavonian.  The  western  Sclavonians,  or  the  proper  Selavi, 
write  their  language  in  the  Roman  characters ; but  the  speci- 
mens, copied  from  Adelung,  are  accommodated  in  their  ortho- 
graphy to  the  German  mode  of  pronunciation. 

The  Poles  probably  came  with  the  Russians  from  the  Dunube 
into  the  countries  abandoned  by  the  Goths  ; the  name  Pole 
implies  an  inhabitant  of  plains.  Their  language  was  partly 
superseded  by  the  Latin  in  the  tenth  century,  when  they 
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received  the  rites  of  the  Latin  church  ; hut  it  has  in  later  times 
been  more  cultivated.  The  Cassubians,  or  Kashubians,  in 
Pomerania,  speak  a Polish  mixed  with  a little  German.  In 
Silesia,  the  names  of  places  in  the  plains  are  Sclavoniau  ; in 
the  hills,  more  lately  occupied,  German  ; but  German  has  been 
the  language  of  Breslau  ever  since  the  year  1300. 

The  Bohemians  emigrated,  with  the  Moravians  and  Slowaks, 
into  their  present  habitations,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century,  after  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Thuringia  by 
the  Franks  and  Saxons.  There  is  a Bohemian  hymn  of  the 
date  990,  and  a chronicle  in  rhyme,  of  1310.  One-tliird  of  the 
Bohemians  are  of  German  origin,  and  speak  a corrupt  German. 

The  Serbs,  or  Wends,  came  about  the  same  time  into  the 
countries  between  the  Saal  and  the  Oder,  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Volga  or  the  Crimea ; a few  of  them  are  still  left  in 
Lusatia,  under  the  name  of  Wends  or  Sclavoniuus,  and  some  in 
Misnia.  In  Pomerania  the  Wendish  became  extinct  about 
1400 ; but  the  Polabes  in  Liineburg,  on  the  Leyne,  kept  up  till 
lately  a language  consisting  of  a mixture  of  Wendish  and 
German.  The  Sorabic  of  the  Russian  vocabulary  seems  to  be 
the  same  with  this  Serbian. 

Of  the  Lithuanian  or  Lettish  language,  two-thirds  are  Scla- 
vonian,  the  rest  is  principally  German.  When  the  Goths  had 
removed  from  the  Baltic  towards  the  Black  Sea,  their  neighbours 
the  Aestii  remained  for  some  hundred  years  independent,  till  in 
the  sixth  century  the  Sclavonians  incorporated  themselves  with 
them,  and  formed  the  Lettish  people  and  language.  The  Old 
Prussian  was  spoken,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  in  Sam- 
land  and  its  neighbourhood,  but  it  is  now  lost ; it  contained 
more  German  than  the  other  Lithuanian  dialects.  The  Prus- 
sian Lithuanian  is  spoken  from  the  Inster  to  Memel,  especially 
in  Insterburg.  The  Polish  Lithuanian,  in  Samogitia,  has  a 
little  mixture  of  Polish.  The  proper  Lettish  is  current  in 
Lettland  and  Courland  ; it  is  purest  about  Mittau  and  Riga ; 
the  old  Courlauders  Itaving  been  Fins,  this  dialect  has  received 
a little  Finnish  from  them.  The  Crivingian  is  another  dialect, 
spoken  by  the  Krewins  in  Courland. 

17.  The  Tshudish  or  Finnish,  the  Hungarian,  and  the  Alba- 
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niiin  languages,  have  sonic  traits  of  resemblance  to  each  other ; 
they  are  placed  as  forming  the  S/>oradic  or  scattered  order  of 
the  great  Tataric  or  Asiatic  class,  being  in  some  measure  geogra- 
phically detached  from  the  rest,  and  scattered  through  different 
parts  of  Europe : they  immediately  follow  the  Indoeuropean 
class,  as  exhibiting  an  occasional  resemblance  to  some  of  the 
languages  contained  in  it,  though  not  enough  to  make  it  certain 
that  the  connexion  is  essential  or  original : thus  the  Finnish  is 
said  to  have  some  coincidences  with  the  Greek,  the  Laplandish 
with  the  Hebrew,  the  Hungarian  with  the  Finnish,  and  the 
Albanian  with  all  its  neighbours. 

The  term  Tshudish  is  employed  as  comprehending  the  Fins, 
Laplanders,  Esthonians,  and  Livonians  ; a race  of  people  of  un- 
known origin  ; but  in  all  probability  unconnected  with  the  Huns 
or  Mongols.  Their  languages  arc  remarkable  for  the  great 
complexity  of  their  structure  ; their  nouns,  for  example,  having 
from  ten  to  fifteen  cases,  among  which  are  reckoned,  in  the 
Finnish,  a nuncupative,  a conditional  accusative,  a factitive,  a 
mediative,  a descriptive,  a penetrative,  a locative,  a privative, 
and  a negative.  The  Esthonian  has  less  direct  variety  of  ter- 
mination, but  several  intricate  combinations.  There  is  also  a 
great  multiplicity  of  dialects,  partly  from  a mixture  of  Scandi- 
navian, and  partly  from  other  causes ; in  Lapland  almost  every 
church  has  a peculiar  version  of  the  service  kept  for  its  use.  The 
Finnish  is  intermediate  between  the  Laplandish  and  the  Estho- 
nian. The  Esthonians  are  the  Aestii  of  the  Romans,  the  name 
implying  Easterly,  and  being  appropriate  to  the  country,  and 
not  to  the  people.  The  principal  dialects  of  their  language  are 
those  of  Reval  and  of  Dorpat ; some  authors  also  consider  the 
dialect  of  the  Krewins  in  Courland  as  belonging  to  it.  The 
Livonian  is  much  mixed  with  other  languages,  and  has  been 
almost  superseded  by  the  Lettish.  Among  the  Laplandish 
words,  which  Rudbeck  has  derived  from  the  Hebrew,  we  find 
Aedhame,  Earth,  like  the  Hebrew  Adameh;  Hadas,  New,  II. 
Kadesh  ; Iladshe , the  Moon,  II.  Hhadesh  ; Jed,  the  Hand,  H. 
Id;  Ise,  Man,  H.  Ish;  Fothi,  persuaded,  H.  Pathehh;  Saedke, 
law,  II.  Tzedeh  ; and  Safothi,  rested,  II.  Sabbath.  In  the  Fin- 
nish, Kana  is  something  like  the  English  and  German  Hen. 
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18-  The  Hungarians  inhabited  in  the  fourth  century  the 
country  of  the  Bashkirs,  between  the  Tobol,  the  Volga,  and  the 
Jaik,  perhaps  as  colonists,  since  their  name  signifies  strangers ; 
their  language  wa4  spoken  in  this  neighbourhood  as  late  as  the 
thirteenth  century  ; in  the  sixth  they  were  conquered  by  some 
of  their  Turkish  neighbours  ; in  the  end  of  the  ninth  they  were 
forced  by  the  Petsehenegers,  a Tartarian  nation,  to  remove 
nearer  to  the  Carpathian  mountains.  They  were  then  engaged 
in  the  German  wars,  and  their  country  having  been  occupied 
during  their  absence  by  the  Bulgarians,  they  took  possession  of 
the  Bulgarian  kingdom  on  the  Theiss,  as  well  as  of  Pannonia. 
Their  language  is  somewhat  like  the  Finnish,  but  the  people 
are  very  different  from  the  Fins  in  appearance  ; which  might 
indeed  be  the  effect  of  a difference  of  climate ; but  in  fact  the 
language  appears  to  be  still  more  like  the  Sclavonian,  with  a 
mixture  of  a multitude  of  others ; it  has  some  words  from 
various  Tartarian  dialects,  German,  French,  Latin,  Armenian, 
Hebrew,  Persian,  and  Arabic ; but  it  has  no  traces  of  the 
Mongol,  nor  is  it  possible  that  the  people  can  be  descendants 
of  the  Huns,  whose  character  and  cast  of  features  can  never  Ikj 
eradicated.  The  word  Coach,  so  general  in  Europe,  is  origi- 
nally Hungarian,  having  been  derived  from  the  town  of  Kots, 
where  coaches  are  said  to  have  been  invented.  The  Szecklers, 
in  Transylvania,  speak  a language  like  the  Hungarian ; it  is 
uncertain  whether  they  are  a Hungarian  colony,  or  remains  of 
the  Petsehenegers  ; but,  however  this  may  be,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  Hungarians  are  principally  of  Tartarian  extrac- 
tion, though  much  mixed  with  other  nations. 

19.  The  Albanians  speak  a language,  of  which  a considerable 
|iortion  is  Greek,  Latin,  German,  Sclavonian,  or  Turkish  ; but 
the  rest  seems  to  be  perfectly  distinct  from  any  other  language 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  They  are  probably  connected 
with  the  Albanians  between  Mount  Caucasus  and  the  river 
Cyrus,  who  are  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Alani ; some 
of  them  seem  to  have  entered  Bulgaria  as  late  as  1308.  In 
1461,  many  of  them  fled  from  the  Turks  to  Italy  and  Sicily, 
where  they  still  exist  near  Reggio  and  Messina.  The  Clemen- 
tines arc  an  Albanian  colony,  who  followed  the  Austrian  army 
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in  1737  ; such  of  them  as  escaped  from  the  pursuit  of  the  Turks 
established  themselves  in  Syrmia. 

20.  The  languages  referred  to  the  Caucasian  order  have 
little  to  distinguish  them  from  the  rest  of  the  class,  except  their 
geographical  situation,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
Caucasian  mountains.  They  have  a general  resemblance  to 
some  others  of  the  languages  of  Northern  Asia,  and  particularly 
to  the  Samojedic  dialects,  spoken  on  the  mountains  between 
Siberia  and  the  Mongols.  Except  the  Armenian  and  Georgian, 
they  are  scarcely  ever  employed  in  writing ; and  principally, 
perhaps,  from  this  cause,  they  exhibit  as  great  a diversity  in  the 
space  of  a few  square  miles,  as  those  of  many  other  nations  do 
in  as  many  thousands.  It  is  only  conjectured  that  most  of  the 
inhabitants  of  these  countries  are  derived  from  the  miscellaneous 
fragments  of  expeditions  of  various  nations,  left  behind  in  their 
passage  through  them  at  different  periods. 

The  connexion  of  the  Armenian  with  the  Sanscrit  and  the 
Persian  is  just  enough  to  make  it  equally  possible,  that  the 
coincidences  may  have  been  derived  from  a common  parent,  or 
that  one  language  may  have  simply  borrowed  detached  words 
from  the  other.  We  find,  in  different  parts  of  Mr.  Townsend’s 
work,  about  ten  Armenian  words  resembling  some  other 
language  ; these  are,  Air,  a man,  Air,  Irish  ; Atamn,  a tooth, 
Odonta,  Greek;  Chuerk,  four,  C/ialur,  Sanscrit;  Dor,  a Door; 
E,  is,  Est,  Latin ; Es,  I,  laze,  Russian  ; Gas,  a Goose,  Gans, 
German  ; Houze,  a House ; Laheil,  to  lick,  Leichein,  Greek  ; 
and  Sirt,  the  Heart.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  history  of  the 
Armenian  before  the  time  of  Miesrob,  who  translated  the  Bible 
into  it,  in  405 ; the  historian  Moses,  of  Chorene,  was  his  pupil. 
The  language  flourished  till  the  year  800,  and  is  still  preserved 
in  tolerable  purity,  in  the  cloisters.  'Hie  common  people  speak 
a dialect  more  corrupt  and  mixed.  The  Fathers  of  the  Arme- 
nian convent  at  Venice  have  been  very  laudably  employed  in 
the  improvement  of  the  literature  of  their  nation,  by  the  publi- 
cation of  several  very  elegant  editions  of  Armenian  books, 
which  have  been  executed  at  their  press  ; in  particular,  of  an 
Armenian  translation  of  Eusebius,  containing  some  passages 
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which  arc  not  extant  in  Greek,  and  said  to  have  been  copied 
from  a manuscript  of  great  antiquity  at  Constantinople  ; it  is, 
however,  very  remarkable,  that,  as  they  candidly  confess,  the 
copy,  when  first  received  by  them,  contained  the  corrections 
and  additions  of  Scaligcr,  in  conformity  with  the  text  of  the 
printed  Greek  edition,  and  the  copyist,  when  questioned, 
asserted  that  he  had  merely  translated  and  inserted  passages 
of  his  own  accord,  and  in  silence,  in  order  to  make  the  work 
more  jxrfect.  Still  the  Armenian  Eusebius  is  a very  handsome 
book,  and  every  way  calculated  to  do  credit  to  the  Venetian 
editors  and  their  patrons  ; a Latin  translation  of  it  only  has 
been  published  by  Angelo  Mai  at  Milan. 

21.  The  Georgians  are  supposed  to  have  derived  their  name 
from  the  river  Cyrus  or  Gur,  and  to  have  extended  formerly  to 
Colchis,  under  the  denomination  of  Iberians.  Moses  of  Cho- 
rene,  in  the  fifth  century,  mentions  the  Georgian  translation  of 
the  Bible.  The  old  language  is  still  preserved  in  the  churches, 
and  the  common  dialect  of  the  country  is  derived  from  it, 
together  with  the  Kartuelish,  Imirettish,  Mingrelish. , and 
Suanetisli,  which  are  varieties  of  that  dialect ; the  Tushetish 
is  mixed  with  some  Kistic.  The  Georgians  have  no  fewer  than 
thirty-seven  letters,  and  among  them  a variety  of  aspirates  and 
sibilants,  of  no  very  agreeable  sounds. 

22.  The  Abas8ic  nations  seem  to  be  the  oldest  inhabitants  of 
the  Caucasian  country ; (23.)  the  Circassians  are  situated  to 
the  east  of  them,  on  the  promontory  of  North  Caucasus  ; (24.) 
the  Ossetes,  on  the  left  of  the  Terek,  north  of  the  mountain  ; 
the  dialect  of  the  Dugors  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  this  ; 
(25.)  the  Kistic,  spoken  by  the  Ingushans,  and  their  neighbours, 
at  the  head  of  die  Terek,  is  connected  with  the  Tushetic  Geor- 
gian. 26.  The  Lesgians,  east  of  Caucasus,  on  the  Caspian 
Sea,  have  a number  of  distinct  dialects,  or  rather  languages ; 
thus,  the  C/iunsag,  and  Amric,  the  Dido,  the  Kasi  Kvmiik,  the 
Audi,  and  the  Ahushan,  have  little  connexion  with  each  other, 
except  that  the  Dido  somewhat  resembles  the  Chunsag,  of 
which  the  Avaric,  the  Antsug,  and  the  Dzhar,  seem  to  be  subor- 
dinate dialects.  The  Kasi  Kumiik  appears  to  have  adopted 
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some  words  of  the  Armenian,  and  the  Andi  and  Akushan  of  the 
Georgian.  The  dialect  of  Kubesha  resembles  that  of  Aknsha, 
and  retains  no  traces  of  a supposed  European  origin. 

27.  The  languages  of  the  central  and  elevated  parts  of  Asia 
are  comprehended  in  the  order  Tartarian;  they  extend  from 
the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amur,  through  countries 
which  have  been,  in  former  ages,  the  constant  scenes  of  emi- 
gration and  barbarism.  The  Turcotartarians  are  supposed  to 
correspond  to  the  descendants  of  the  Magog  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  to  some  of  the  Scythians  of  the  Greeks.  The  Turks  of 
Turkestan  seem  to  have  been  the  Massagetae  and  Chorasmii  of 
the  ancients ; their  country  extended  north  of  Persia  and 
Tibet,  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Altaic  mountains.  In  the 
twelfth  century,  they  were  brilliant  and  victorious ; at  present, 
a few  of  their  descendants  only  are  left  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Mongols,  and  their  language  is  no  longer  spoken ; the  Turco- 
mans, scattered  in  Persia  and  Arabia,  are  derived  from  the  same 
race.  The  Osmans,  now  commonly  called  Turks,  left  Turkes- 
tan in  545,  and  succeeded  in  the  conquest  of  Persia.  They 
were  denominated  Osmans,  from  one  of  their  leaders,  in  the 
fourteenth  century  ; their  language  has  been  much  mixed  with 
Arabic  and  Persian.  This  language,  with  the  neighbouring 
dialects,  has  been  considered  in  the  table  as  belonging  to  a 
family  called  Caspian,  the  word  Tartarian  having  been  previ- 
ously applied  to  the  whole  order ; several  of  these  dialects 
exhibit  a mixture  of  words  from  the  language  of  the  Mongols, 
which,  as  well  as  the  Calmuck,  has  a sufficient  connexion  with 
them  to  be  arranged  as  belonging  to  the  same  Turcotartarian 
family  ; it  would,  perhaps,  be  equally  correct  to  consider  some 
of  them  rather  as  distinct  languages  than  as  dialects  of  a single 
one ; but  it  is  not  easy  to  discriminate  those  which  are  entitled 
to  this  rank  ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  some  specimens  have  been 
admitted,  from  the  Comparative  Vocabularies,  which  scarcely 
deserved  to  be  noticed  as  separate  dialects.  The  Bucharians 
are  situated  between  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  on  the  river 
Koly;  they  still  retain  some  traces  of  a superior  degree  of 
civilization,  by  which  they  were  once  distinguished ; their  lan- 
guage is  little  known,  but  it  seems  to  be  at  least  as  much 
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connected  with  the  Median  and  Arabian  families  as  with 
the  Caspian.  The  Tartars  were  described  by  the  terms 
Scythians,  Bulgarians,  Avari,  and  other  appellations,  before 
they  were  conquered  and  united  by  Genghizkhan  the  Mongol ; 
in  the  year  1552,  they  became  subject  to  the  Russians.  The 
most  westerly  are,  the  Nogaic  or  Nagaic,  and  Crimean  Tartars  ; 
their  language  is  much  like  the  Turkish,  but  mixed  with  some 
Mongol.  Those  of  Cumania  in  Hungary  have  now  forgotten 
their  original  language,  and  speak  the  Hungarian ; the  last 
person  who  understood  the  Cumanian  having  died  in  1770; 
they  entered  Hungary  in  1086,  and  became  Christians  in 
1410.  The  Tartarian,  or  rather  Caspian,  is  spoken  in  great 
purity  about  Kazan  ; a dialect  somewhat  different  in  Orenburg; 
and  another  by  the  Kirgishes,  who  occupy  part  of  the  ancient 
Turkestan.  “ Among  the  Siberian  Tartars,  the  remains  of  the 
kingdom  of  Turan,  some  are  Mahometans ; others,  as  the 
Turalinzic  villagers,  have  been  made  Christians;  at  least,  the 
Archbishop  Philophei  performed  the  ceremony  of  baptizing 
them,  by  ordering  his  dragoons  to  drive  them  in  a body  into  the 
river.’’  The  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the  Tara,  a branch  of 
the  Irtish,  are  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Bucharians.  The 
Tshulimic  Tartars  enjoy  the  same  advantage  as  the  Turalinzic, 
and  are  considered  as  Christians  by  the  Russians.  The  Teleutes, 
in  Sonjor,  are  heathens,  nearly  like  the  Shaminites  of  India. 
The  Jahuts  extend  along  the  Lena  to  the  sea ; their  language 
contains  some  Mantshuric  and  some  Tungusic;  that  of  the 
Tshuwashes,  on  the  Volga,  is  said  to  have  been  once  completely 
distinct  from  the  Tartarian  or  Caspian,  and  even  at  present, 
though  more  mixed  with  it,  may  require  to  be  classed  as  forming 
a separate  species. 

The  Mongols  are  marked  by  their  features  as  a race  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  other  Tartars  ; the  character  of  their  countenance 
seems  to  be  easily  propagated  from  father  to  son,  and  never  to 
be  completely  effaced  ; their  original  habitation  appears  to  have 
been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Altaic  mountains.  The  de- 
scription of  the  Huns,  found  in  Ammian,  Procopius,  and  others, 
agrees  exactly  with  the  present  Mongols,  whom  the  Chinese 
still  call  Kiong  nu ; and  more  particularly  with  the  Calraucks  : 
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tlie  proper  names  of  the  Iluns  are  also  found  to  be  explicable 
from  the  Mongol  language.  In  the  first  century  they  were 
driven  westwards  by  the  Chinese : under. Attila  they  penetrated 
into  the  middle  of  Europe  ; and  they  were  little  less  successful 
at  subsequent  periods,  under  Genghizkhan  and  Timur  Leng. 
\Y  hen  they  were  expelled  from  China,  after  having  held  it  in 
subjection  for  more  than  a century,  they  carried  back  no  civili- 
zation with  them  ; nor  was  either  of  the  languages  permanently 
affected  by  this  temporary  mixture  of  the  nations,  although  the 
physiognomy  of  the  Chinese  bears  ample  testimony  of  its  having 
once  existed.  The  construction  of  their  language  seems  to  be 
very  indirect  and  figurative.  Mr.  Townsend  has  copied  from 
General  Vallancey  a long  list  of  words,  in  Strahlenberg’s  Mongol 
Vocabulary,  which  agree  very  remarkably  with  the  Irish ; 
among  these  we  find  Are  and  Ere,  man,  Irish  Ar,  Air,  Fear  ; 
Arul,  a spindle,  Irish  Oirle ; Alemamodo,  an  apple  tree,  Irish 
Amhalmhaide ; Asoc,  to  ask,  Irish  Ascadh ; Baiehu,  I live 
long,  Irish  Baoth,  long  life ; Bugu,  a buck,  Irish  Boc,  a he 
goat;  Choy,  a ewe,  Irish  Choi;  and  Choraga,  a lamb,  Irish 
Caorog  ; without  going  any  further  in  the  alphabet.  The  last 
two  instances  are  very  striking,  and  seem  to  point  very  strongly 
at  the  part  of  the  east  from  which  the  Celts  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  originally  emigrated.  The  Calmuck  dialect  is 
somewhat  mixed  with  the  neighbouring  Tartarian.  The  Tagu- 
rians,  or  Daurians,  between  the  lake  Baikal  and  the  Mongol 
hills,  are  said  to  be  of  Mantsburic  origin : but  their  language 
evidently  resembles  the  Calmuck.  The  Burattish  is  from  the 
Russian  Vocabularies. 

28.  Tlie  Mantshurians  are  sometimes  improperly  called 
Eastern  Mongols ; they  are  subjects  of  the  empire  of  China. 
Their  language  is  rude,  and  not  much  like  the  Chinese,  though 
evidently  derived  from  the  monosyllabic  class ; it  has  some  few 
words  in  common  with  the  European  languages,  as  Kiri, 
patient;  Kirrc,  German,  Cicur,  Latin,  tame  ; Furu,  Furor ; 
Lapta,  rags,  Lappen,  German  ; Sengui,  blood,  Sanguis : Ania, 
a year,  Annus  ; but  considering  the  remoteness  of  their  situa- 
tion, we  can  scarcely  form  any  conclusion  from  the  occurrence 
of  these  resemblances.  Mr.  Uemusat  has  lately  been  appointed 
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Professor  of  this  language  at  Paris ; but  it  will  probably  be 
difficult  for  him  to  render  its  study  very  popular  in  the  midst 
of  go  busy  a metropolis.  Whether  the  language  of  the  island  of 
Sagalien , opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amur,  is  a dialect  of  the 
Mantshuric,  or  totally  distinct,  and  requiring  to  be  classed  with 
the  insular  languages,  appears  to  be  not  yet  sufficiently  ascer- 
tained. The  Corean  has  been  supposed  to  be  a mixture  of 
Mantshuric  and  Chinese : the  Coreans  do  not  understand 
either  of  those  languages  when  they  are  spoken  ; but  this  fact 
is  perfectly  compatible  with  the  supposition. 

29.  The  Tungmians,  in  the  east  of  Siberia,  subject  to  the 
Chinese,  speak  a peculiar  language,  mixed  with  some  Mongol ; 
the  Russian  Vocabularies  contain  specimens  of  a variety  of  their 
dialects,  besides  those  of  the  Tshapogirs  on  the  Jenisei,  and  the 
Lamuti  on  the  sea  of  Ochotsk,  none  of  them  particularly  inter- 
esting or  remarkable. 

30.  The  languages  belonging  to  the  Siberian  order  occupy  the 
principal  part  of  the  north  of  Asia  between  the  mountainous  Tar- 
tarian territory  and  the  Frozen  Sea.  At  the  commencement  of 
this  order,  we  find  a variety  of  inconsiderable  nations  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  confines  of  Europe  and  Asia,  which  have 
their  distinct  languages,  probably  formed  in  times  compara- 
tively modern,  out  of  the  fragments  of  others.  They  have 
almost  all  of  them  some  Finnish  words,  but  none  a sufficient 
number  to  justify  us  in  considering  them  as  dialects  of  the  Fin- 
nish language,  although  the  people  were  very  probably  con- 
nected with  the  Fins,  as  neighbours,  in  the  middle  ages,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Dwina  and  elsewhere.  The  Sirjiines,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Archangel,  speak  nearly  the  same  language  with 
the  Permiam,  who  are  partly  in  the  same  government,  and 
partly  in  that  of  Kasan.  The  IVotiaks,  on  the  Wiatka,  also  in 
Kasan,  have  a dialect  which  seems  to  be  intermediate  between 
the  Permian  and  the  Tsheremissic.  31.  The  IVoguls , situated 
on  the  Kama  and  the  Irtish,  afford  specimens  of  several  dia- 
lects in  the  Russian  collection  ; they  seem  to  have  borrowed  a 
few  words  from  the  Hungarian,  and  much  more  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Os/iaks  (32),  who  are  also  divided  into  several 
races.  33.  'I  he  Tshcremisset,  situated  on  the  Volga,  in  Kasan, 
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have  a little  mixture  of  Turcotartarian.  34.  The  Morduitu, 
on  the  Oka  and  Volga,  have  about  one-eighth  of  their  language 
Finnish,  and  also  some  Turcotartarian  words  : the  Moktanic  is 
a dialect  differing  but  slightly  from  the  Morduin.  35.  The 
Teptjcrai  are  people  paying  no  taxes,  who  originated  from 
the  relics  of  the  Tartarokasanic  kingdom  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  who  are  said  to  speak  a language  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. The  arrangement  of  all  these  dialects  must  remain  very 
imperfect ; for  want  of  a greater  number  of  specimens  of  their 
peculiarities. 

36.  The  Samojedic  nations  are  situated  north  of  the  Tartars, 
by  whom  they  may  possibly  have  been  driven  into  their  present 
habitations.  Their  language  seems  to  have  some  affinity  with 
the  Caucasian  aud  Lesgian  dialects,  and  some  of  them  with 
the  Wogulic  and  Ostiak  families;  the  specimens  in  the  Com- 
parative Vocabularies  seem  to  have  been  multiplied  somewhat 
too  liberally.  37.  The  Camashes  are  situated  on  the  right  of 
the  Jenisei ; they  arc  Shamanites  or  Buddhists  : their  language 
seems  to  be  a mixture  of  several  others,  and  is  divided  into 
several  very  distinct  dialects.  The  Koibals  have  been  bap- 
tized ; they  have  borrowed  some  words  from  the  Turcotartarian 
family.  The  Motor t are  situated  on  the  Tuba.  38.  The 
Ostiaks  on  the  river  Jenisei  afford  us  five  specimens  of  lan- 
guages totally  different  from  those  of  the  Ostiaks  already  men- 
tioned, but  nearly  connected  with  each  other,  so  that  they  may 
properly  be  called  Jeniseiostiaks.  39.  The  Jukagirs  or  Jukad- 
shirs  are  few  in  number ; they  are  situated  between  the 
Jakuti  and  the  Tshutshi ; they  have  some  Jakutish  words 
mixed  with  their  language,  and  some  Tsheremissic.  40.  The 
Koriaks  and  the  Tshutshi  occupy  the  north-easternmost  point 
of  Siberia  ; the  proper  Koriak  is  spoken  on  the  bay  of  Pcnshin ; 
the  Kolymic  on  the  river  Kolyma,  the  Tigilic  on  the  Tigil  in 
Kamtshatka,  and  the  Karaginic  on  the  island  Karaga  ; the 
Tshutshic  has  been  considered  as  a dialect  of  the  Koriak.  41. 

4 

The  Kamtshathanx  are  a little  further  south ; the  Tigilic 
Kamtshatkan  is  found,  however,  on  the  north  of  the  Tigil ; the 
Srcdnish  to  the  west,  on  the  Bolshaia,  and  the  Jozhnyshic  on 
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the  river  Kamtshatka,  and  towards  the  south  Cape.  The  lan- 
guages of  the  neighbouring  parts  of  America,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Vater,  greatly  resemble  the  Tshutshic. 

The  Insular  order  of  the  Tataric  or  Atactic  class  of  languages 
must  be  understood  as  comprehending  all  the  Asiatic  islands 
east  of  Borneo.  42.  The  language  of  the  Curilees  is  spoken 
not  only  in  the  principal  of  these  islands,  but  also  in  Kamt- 
shatka, about  Cape  Lopatka ; but  in  some  of  the  islands  the 
Japanese  is  spoken.  The  Japanese  derive  themselves  from  the 
Chinese  ; but  their  language  contradicts  this  opinion  ; they  have 
evident  traces  of  Mongol  extraction  or  relationship.  The 
amiable  islanders  of  Leu  chcu  will  long  be  remembered  by  the 
British  public  for  the  hospitality  they  showed  to  the  Alceste 
and  the  Lyra ; their  language  appears  to  be  related  to  the 
Japanese,  as  might  be  expected  from  their  situation.  Formosa 
was  conquered  by  the  Dutch  in  1620,  but  in  1661  it  was  taken 
from  them  by  a Chinese  pirate  : the  next  year  some  books  were 
printed  in  the  Formosan  language  in  Holland ; the  recapture 
of  the  island  not  being  yet  known  there  ; in  1682,  it  was  finally 
given  up  to  the  Chinese  government  47.  The  Moluccan  is 
considered  by  Dr.  Leyden  as  an  original  language  ; that  of 
Magiudanao  contains  some  Malayan,  Moluccan,  Tagalish,  and 
Bugis.  The  Tagalish  or  Gala  is  the  principal  language  of  the 
Philippines,  and  almost  as  generally  understood  in  that  neigh-1 
bourhood  as  the  Malay  and  Hindustanee  in  other  parts  ; it  is 
allied  to  the  Malayan  and  to  the  Javanese,  and  was  probably 
derived  in  great  measure  from  these  languages ; it  also  re- 
sembles in  some  measure  the  Bugis.  The  Bissagish  is  a ruder 
dialect  of  the  Tagalish.  The  Sulu  differs  but  little  from  these 
dialects,  being  derived  from  the  same  sources.  The  Bugis  is 
the  language  of  Celebes ; it  is  supposed  to  be  more  ancient 
than  the  Javanese  ; it  seems  to  contain  no  Sanscrit,  but  much 
Malay,  Tagalish,  and  Javanese,  and  some  of  the  old  Ternate 
or  Moluccan ; it  is  written  in  a peculiar  character,  and  some 
good  poetry  is  found  in  it ; there  is  a dialect  called  the  Mung- 
luirar.  The  Ilima  somewhat  resembles  this  dialect ; it  is  spoken 
in  the  eastern  parts  of  Sumbawa,  and  the  western  of  Eude  or 
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Flores ; it  is  written  either  in  the  Bugis  or  the  Malay  cha- 
racter ; it  seems  to  have  a distant  resemblance  to  the  language  of 
Orissa ; the  dialect  of  Sumbatm  exhibits  some  slight  variations. 
A few  single  words,  as  Malta,  the  eye,  and  Matte,  death,  are 
found  to  coincide  in  almost  all  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  ; 
the  languages  of  which,  notwithstanding  their  immense  distances, 
seem  to  differ  less  than  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  some  very 
small  continental  tracts ; and  they  might  probably  be  divided 
into  a few  well  defined  families,  if  our  knowledge  of  them  were 
more  complete.  The  resemblance  of  Matte  to  the  Arabian 
Mot,  and  the  Latin  Mactare,  is  probably  accidental. 

The  number  of  the  African  languages  is  supposed  to 
amount  to  100  or  150,  and  as  many  as  70  or  80  of  them 
have  been  distinguished  with  tolerable  accuracy.  The  popu- 
lation of  Africa  seem3  to  have  been  derived  from  Arabia, 
and,  as  some  critics  think,  rather  from  the  southern  than  from 
the  northern  parts ; a great  number  of  its  present  inhabitants 
are  negroes,  but  these  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  rest  by 
any  infallible  criterion.  The  account  given  by  Ptolemy  of  the 
interior  part  of  the  country  appears  to  be  wonderfully  accurate 
and  extensive ; although  some  of  his  measures  seem  to  be  erro- 
neous, and  not  sufficiently  reconcileable  with  the  truth,  even  by 
adopting  Major  Rennell’s  hypothesis  respecting  them.  It  is  how- 
ever remarkable  that  Ptolemy  followed  Hipparchus  in  extend- 
ing the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  to  the  Ganges,  although  more 
correct  ideas  of  its  form  had  been  entertained  at  Alexandria 
before  his  time. 

The  Egyptian*  demand  the  priority,  in  treating  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Africa,  from  their  early  connexion  with  ancient 
history,  both  sacred  and  profane.  It  is  observable  that  the 
representations  of  the  old  Egyptians  have  countenances  more  or 
less  approaching  to  the  negro  physiognomy,  though  the  dry 
bones  of  the  skeleton  have  that  character  somewhat  less  deci- 
dedly than  they  must  have  had  when  clothed  with  the  thick  lips 
and  flattish  noses  of  the  generality  of  the  representations ; 
at  the  same  time  there  are  sculptures  of  great  antiquity,  which 
exhibit  features  not  unlike  those  of  correct  Grecian  or  Roman 
beauty  ; and  others  have  a considerable  resemblance  to  the 
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Arabian  nation ; at  present  the  people  of  middle  Africa,  in 
general,  are  more  or  less  like  negroes,  but  they  are  somewliat 
less  dark,  and  their  noses  and  lips  are  less  peculiar ; the  women 
sometimes  screamed  if  Burckliardt  made  his  appearance  on  a 
sudden,  and  called  him  the  Devil,  because  he  was  white.  The 
Egyptians  are  supposed  by  some  writers  to  have  received  their 
civilization  from  Ethiopia ; but  there  are  at  present  no  traces 
of  the  remains  of  high  civilization  further  south  than  Nubia, 
except  a few  scattered  monuments  about  Axum,  of  no  great 
antiquity.  The  Egyptians  were  first  called  Copts  by  the 
Saracens,  and  their  language  has  been  commonly  distinguished 
by  the  appellation  Cojttic,  that  is,  as  written  in  characters  winch 
are  principally  Greek,  and  frequently  intermixed  with  a number 
of  pure  Greek  words ; but  not  a single  fragment  of  Coptic  has 
yet  been  discovered  in  this  form  that  is  earlier  than  the  estab- 
lishment of  Christianity  in  Egypt ; and  it  seems  probable  that 
the  character  was  introduced  by  the  early  Christians  at  the 
time  of  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  Coptic,  which  is 
certainly  of  very  high  antiquity.  The  Greek  authors  frequently 
mention  an  Egyptian  alphabet  of  twenty-five  letters;  but  no 
traces  of  any  such  alphabet  are  found  in  the  multitudinous 
inscriptions  or  manuscripts  that  have  been  preserved  by  the 
exertions -of  the  numerous  and  adventurous  travellers  who  have 
lately  visited  the  country.  (See  the  article  Egypt,  supra , 
No.  III.)  The  Greek  words  mixed  with  the  Coptic  are  not 
considered  by  the  grammarians  as  incorporated  with  the  lan- 
guage, nor  are  they  admitted  into  the  dictionaries.  The  genuine 
language  bears  very  evideut  marks  of  great  antiquity  ; its  con- 
struction is  simple  and  often  awkward  ; and  a great  number  of 
its  words  are  monosyllables.  We  have  positive  evidence  of  its 
having  remained  unaltered,  from  the  time  of  Herodotus,  Plu- 
tarch, and  other  Greek  authors,  and  it  affords  us  the  etymology 
of  the  name  of  Moses,  and  of  some  other  words  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures.  It  exhibits  a few  coincidences  with  other 
ancient  languages,  but  not  enough  to  enable  us  to  consider  it 
either  as  the  offspring  or  the  parent  of  any  of  them,  except  that 
it  gives  us  something  like  an  explanation  of  the  meaning  of 
some  of  the  Greek  particles.  Out  of  114  original  Egyptian 
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words,  which  are  enumerated  by  the  Quarterly  Reviewer,  in 
his  account  of  Mr.  Townsend’s  work,  there  are  fifty-two  that 
resemble  the  Greek,  twenty-seven  the  German  and  English, 
eighteen  the  Hebrew,  three  the  Syriac,  two  the  Arabic,  two 
the  Sanscrit,  one  the  Sclavonian,  and  one  the  Cantabrian.  It 
is,  however,  probable,  that  a person  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  languages  of  the  Arabian  family  would  have  been  able 
to  find  a much  greater  number  of  coincidences,  since  nations, 
which  had  so  much  intercourse  as  the  Jews  and  the  Egyptians, 
could  scarcely  fail  to  have  many  words  in  common,  even  if  their 
languages  had  been  at  first  completely  different ; and  probably 
many  of  the  Arabic  roots,  which  are  not  Hebrew,  may  be  found 
in  the  Egyptian.  To  the  Cantabrian  word  inserted  in  this 
enumeration.  Dr.  Young  has  added  five  others,  in  his  late 
essay,  already  quoted,  the  whole  six  being  Berria,  new ; Ora , a 
dog  ; Guchi,  little  ; Oguia,  bread ; “ Otsoa,”  a wolf,  whence 
the  Spanish  Onza ; and  Shashpi,  seven ; in  Coptic,  Beri,  new  ; 
U/ior,  a dog ; Kudshi,  little ; Oik,  bread  ; Uonth  a wolf ; and 
Sftathf,  seven  ; whence  he  infers  that  “ if  we  consider  these 
words  as  sufficiently  identical  to  admit  of  our  calculating  upon 
them,  the  chances  will  be  more  than  a thousand  to  one  that,  at 
some  very  remote  period,  an  Egyptian  colony  established  itself 
in  Spain ; for  none  of  the  languages  of  the  neighbouring  nations 
retain  any  traces  of  having  been  the  medium  through  which 
these  words  have  been  conveyed.  On  the  other  hand,”  he 
continues,  “if  we  adopted  the  opinions  of  a late  learned 
antiquary,”  General  Vallancey,  “ the  probability  would  be  still 
incomparably  greater,  that  Ireland  was  originally  peopled  from 
the  same  mother  country ; since  he  has  collected  more  than  one 
hundred  words,  which  are  certainly  Egyptian,  and  which  he 
considers  as  bearing  the  same  sense  in  Irish  ; but  the  relation, 
which  he  has  magnified  into  identity,  appears  in  general  to  be 
that  of  a very  faint  resemblance ; and  this  is  precisely  an 
instance  of  a case  in  which  it  would  be  deceiving  ourselves 
. to  attempt  to  reduce  the  matter  to  a calculation.”  It  may, 
indeed,  be  imagined  that  the  Egyptian  dominions  may  formerly 
have  extended  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  that  Spain  may 
have  derived  a part  of  its  population  from  this  part  of  Africa, 
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which  approaches  so  near  to  it ; but  it  could  scarcely  have  hap- 
pened that  no  traces  of  Egyptian  monuments  should  ever  have 
been  found  at  any  distance  from  the  Nile,  if  that  active  people 
had  really  occupied  any  considerable  portion  of  the  neighbouring 
continent.  The  word  Chemistry,  in  Greek  Chemia,  is  well 
known  to  be  derived  from  the  Egyptian ; it  has  successively 
been  compared,  by  the  Quarterly  Reviewer,  to  Chim  or  Chcm, 
heat ; and  to  C/tem,  secret ; the  latter  is  the  more  probable 
origin  of  the  two ; and  a third  etymon  might  be  found,  if  it 
were  required,  in  the  word  Ds/iem,  or  Ghent,  to  find  or 
Invention.  The  Coptic  language  has  been  nearly  extinct  for 
about  two  centuries ; but  the  service  has  been  read  in  Coptic 
much  more  lately  in  some  of  the  churches ; though  it  has  now 
been  almost  entirely  superseded  by  the  Arabic.  The  proper 
Coptic,  or  Memphitic,  which  was  the  dialect  of  Lower  Egypt,  is 
supposed,  from  a word  quoted  by  Herodotus,  to  be  the  most 
ancient ; the  Sahidic  or  Thebaic  of  Upper  Egypt  was  probably 
preserved  for  a longer  time,  especially  in  some  of  the  monaste- 
ries ; there  is  a separate  version  of  the  principal  part  of  the 
Bible  in  this  dialect,  fragments  of  which  have  been  published 
by  Mingarelli  and  Woide ; a third  dialect,  much  resembling 
the  Thebaic,  is  commonly  called  the  Bashmuric,  and  a fourth, 
the  Oasitic,  has  been  partially  made  known  by  Mr.  Quatremere 
de  Quincy.*  The  Egyptians  have  left  no  traces  of  their  language 
among  the  people  who  at  present  occupy  the  countries  that  they 
inhabited ; the  Nubian  vocabularies,  collected  by  Burckhardt, 
contain  no  Coptic  words;  the  people  are  of  different  Arab  races, 
but  have  acquired  peculiar  dialects,  probably  mixed  with  those 
of  the  neighbouring  negro  nations,  of  several  of  which  we  find 
specimens  in  Mr.  Salt’s  Voyage  to  Abyssinia.  But  one  of  the 
most  leameJ,  as  well  as  the  most  adventurous  and  industrious 
of  modem  travellers,  has  remarked  some  coincidences  between 
the  old  Egyptian  language  and  that  of  the  Barabras,  who  are 
neighbours  of  the  Nubians,  and  extend  to  the  confluence  of  the 

• This  is  a mistake.  The  dialect  in  question,  of  which  only  two  fragments  are 
known,  was  first  pointed  out  by  M.  Etienne  Quatremere  (Kecherchcs  sur  I'Egypte 
p.  217,  sqq.),  who  conjectured  that  it  might  have  been  spoken  in  “ les  deux 
Oasis,  la  grande  et  la  petite,  qui,  situees  a peu  de  distance  dc  1’Egypte,  sVtcudrnt  dn 
nord  au  sud  depuis  le  parallel*  d' Assouan  jusqu'i  la  frontier®  du  Kayoum.” — Ed. 
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Tacazze  and  the  Nile.  The  Geez  and  Amharic  hare  already 
been  mentioned  as  descendants  of  the  Arabian  family ; they 
seem  to  have  introduced  some  traces  of  this  extraction  into 
several  of  the  neighbouring  dialects,  probably  by  the  translations 
of  the  Scriptures,  or  by  the  use  of  the  Koran.  Professor  Vater 
has  taken  some  pains  to  prove  that  the  language  of  Amhara, 
the  Camara  of  Agatharehides,  is  wholly  independent  of  the 
Ethiopia  and  Arabian ; but  in  this  he  appears  to  be  mistaken. 
It  exhibits  some  slight  resemblance  to  the  Sanscrit,  in  a few 
instances  ; thus,  Tshegure  is  hair,  in  Sanscrit,  Tshicura.  Macrizi 
tells  us,  that  there  are,  in  the  whole,  fifty  Abyssinian  dialects, 
but  he  has  probably  exaggerated  their  number.  We  have 
obtained  more  authentic  information  respecting  them  from  the 
collections  of  Bruce,  and  of  his  editor,  Murray,  and  still  more 
lately  from  Dr.  Seetzen  and  Mr.  Salt.  Of  the  Mek  of  Dungola, 
the  representative  of  a long  race  of  the  Christian  Kings  of 
Nubia,  little  is  now  known,  except  that  he  is  in  a great  measure 
dependant  on  the  King  of  Sennaar  on  the  one  hand,  and  has 
been  expelled  from  a part  of  his  territories  by  the  Mamelukes 
on  the  other.  Of  the  Agows  and  the  Gafats,  neighbours  of  the 
Abyssinians,  and  situated  on  the  Bahr  el  Azrek,  as  well  as  the 
Jewish  Falashas,  who  are  scattered  over  the  country,  especially 
in  Dembea,  we  have  read  much  in  the  historical  romances  of 
Mr.  Bruce,  which  certainly  give  a faithful  picture  of  the  countries 
to  which  they  relate,  notwithstanding  some  unaccountable  inac- 
curacies with  respect  to  the  personal  adventures  of  the  author. 

The  north  of  Africa  is  occupied  by  inhabitants  not  much  dif- 
fering in  appearance  from  the  Arabs ; its  three  principal 
divisions  are  the  coast,  the  country  of  wild  beasts,  and  the 
desert.  The  later  Arabs  have  expelled  the  earlier  Africans 
from  the  first  division,  and  partly  from  the  second ; the  Berbers 
occupy  the  third,  inhabiting  principally  the  Oases,  or  cultivable 
islands,  scattered  through  the  desert,  from  Mount  Atlas  to 
Egypt,  and  speaking,  as  Horneman  first  ascertained,  the  same 
language  throughout  this  vast  extent.  They  were  first  well 
described  by  Leo  Africanus;  they  are  probably  the  remains  of 
the  Mauritanians,  Numidians,  Gaetulians  and  Garainatians ; 
there  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  the  opinion  of  some  modern 
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authors  of  celebrity,  that  their  language  is  derived  from  the 
Punic  : we  even  find,  from  Sallust,  that  the  Numidiau  language 
differed  from  the  Carthaginian,  and  from  Valerius  Maximus, 
that  it  was  written  in  a peculiar  character,  perhaps  the  same 
with  that  which  is  found  in  the  inscriptions  from  Lebeda,  now 
in  the  court  of  the  British  Museum.  The  language  of  the 
Canariet  considerably  resembles  the  Berber;  thus,  Milk  is 
Acho  in  Berber,  and  A ho  in  the  Canaries.  These  islands  were 
discovered  in  1330,  and  afterwards  conquered,  with  some  diffi- 
culty, by  the  Spaniards;  the  inhabitants  were  a fine  race  of 
men,  and  lived  in  comfort  and  tranquillity ; and  they  still  present 
some  traces  of  their  original  character  and  condition. 

The  country  between  the  desert  Zaara  and  the  Niger  is 
inhabited  by  a race  of  people  who  have  a great  resemblance  to 
negroes,  but  are  somewhat  different  from  them.  In  the  east  are 
those  of  Sudan  or  Afnu,  and  Begirma  ; in  the  west  the  Fula/i» ; 
the  Phellatas  are  a branch  of  these,  extending  considerably  to 
the  north-east,  with  a mixture  of  negroes. 

Of  the  languages  of  the  negroes,  strictly  so  called,  many 
interesting  specimens  have  been  collected  by  the  zeal  of  the 
evangelical  missionaries  in  the  Caribbee  Islands,  and  published 
by  Oldendorp,  in  his  Account  of  the  mission ; but  they  do  not 
afford  us  sufficient  materials  to  enable  us  to  trace  any  extensive 
connexions  or  dependencies  among  their  multifarious  dialects. 

There  are  some  points  of  coincidence  between  the  language 
of  Madagascar  and  those  of  the  Malays,  the  Philippine 
islanders,  the  Beetjuana  Cafires,  and  the  Corana  Hottentots ; 
there  are  also  a few  words,  in  many  of  the  African  dialects, 
borrowed  from  the  modern  Arabic,  not,  as  Court  de  Gebelin 
would  persuade  us,  from  the  Phoenician ; nor  can  any  other  of 
the  affinities  be  very  distinctly  established. 

The  Caffres  have  little  of  the  negro  character,  except  the 
black  colour,  and  less  of  this  as  they  become  more  remote  from 
the  equator ; they  are  supposed  to  extend  across  the  whole  of 
Africa,  immediately  north  of  the  Hottentots,  as  far  as  Benguela 
and  Quiloa.  The  Hottentots,  with  their  neighbours  the  Bosje- 
mcn,  speak  different  dialects  of  the  same  singular  language, 
in  different  parts  of  their  country.  Of  that  of  the  Dammaras, 
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little  or  nothing  is  known.  Lichtenstein  has  classed  them  as 
Hottentots ; but  Barrow,  who  was  better  acquainted  with  them, 
considers  them  as  Cadres. 

(Gesner,  Mithridates,  de  Differentiis  Liguarum,  8.  Zurich, 
1555. — Megiser,  Specimen  XL.  Linguarum , 1592. — Duret, 
Thresor  de  t Histoire  des  Langues,  4. — Liideken  (Muller),  Sj>eci- 
niina  Linguarum,  Berl.  1(J80 — Chamberlayne,  Oratia  Dominica, 
Amst.  1715 . — Schul  tz,  Orientalischer  und  Occidcntalischer  Sprach- 
mcisler,  Leipz.  1748— Hervas,  Saggio.  Hervas,  Idea  dell  Uni- 
verso,  4.  Cesenn.  1778-87,  Vol.  XVII.-XXI.  Vocabularia  Com- 
parativa,  2 V ols.  4to.  Petersburg!],  1 787, 4 Vols.  1 7 90.  Bergmann, 
Spccimina,  Ruien,  1789. — Marsdcn’s  Catalogue  of  Dictionaries 
and  Grammars , 1796- — Marcel,  Oratio  Dominica,  Paris,  1805. — 
Adelung  und  Vater,  Mithridates,  oder  allgcmeine  Sprachkunde, 
4 Vols.  8vo.,  Berlin,  1806-17. — Le  Pileur,  Tableaux  Synoptujues 
de  mots  similaires,  8vo.  Paris  and  Amst.  1812.— Jamieson’s 
Hermes  Scythicus,  8vo.  Edin.  1814. — Townsend’s  Character  of 
Moses,  Vol.  II.  4to.  Bath,  1815. — Leyden,  Asiatic  Researches, 
X. — Brief  Vietc  of  the  Baptist  Missions  and  Translations,  Svo. 
Lond.  1815. — Vater,  Index  Linguarum  totius  Orbis,  8vo.  Berl. 
1815. — Vater,  Proben  Deutscher  Mundarten;  Seetzens  Nach- 
lass,  8vo.  Leipz.  1816. — Arndt,  Ursprung  und  Verwandtschaft 
der  Europdischen  Sprachen,  8vo.  Frankfort,  1818,  compared 
with  the  Russian.  Volney  sur  V Etude  Pit ilosophique  des 
Langues,  2nd  edit.  8vo.  Paris,  1820. — Laments  that  he  has  not 
the  happiness  to  understand  German. — Quarterly  Review,  No. 
XIX.  8vo.  Lond.  1813,  XXVII.  1816.) 
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ON  THE  PAPYRI  OF  HERCULANEUM. 

From  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  vol.  iv„  p.  624. 


Referring  the  reader  to  the  Encyclopaedia  for  some  account 
of  the  discovery  and  antiquities  of  this  city,  we  propose  in 
the  present  article  to  direct  his  attention 'to  the  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  recover  the  literary  treasures,  long  retained 
in  a state  intermediate  between  existence  and  annihilation 
among  its  ruins.  The  few  successful  results  of  the  investi- 
gation, which  have  hitherto  been  laid  before  the  public,  are, 
indeed,  of  such  a nature  as  not  to  have  rewarded,  by  their 
importance,  the  great  labour  which  has  been  bestowed  on  them. 
But  the  zeal  of  the  lovers  and  patrons  of  literature  has  not 
allowed  their  ardour  to  be  subdued  by  the  difficulties  of  the 
task.  His  present  Majesty,  George  the  Fourth,  is  well 
known  to  have  distinguished  himself,  in  the  early  part  of  his 
life,  by  the  munificence  which  he  displayed  in  sending  over  a 
native  of  this  country  to  superintend  and  remunerate  the 
operations  which  were  slowly  and  patiently  conducted  upon 
the  manuscripts  at  Naples ; and,  in  the  course  of  the  last  few 
months,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  ornaments  of  British  science, 
supported  by  a similar  liberality  on  the  part  of  our  govern- 
ment, has  been  engaged  in  far  more  rapidly  bursting  the  fetters 
of  the  imprisoned  authors,  by  the  masterly  touch  of  his  magic 
wand. 

The  progress  of  the  discovery  and  examination  of  these  singu- 
lar remains  of  antiquity  has  been  described,  from  time  to  time, 
in  the  Philosojdiical  Transactions,  and  in  many  other  publica- 
tions. It  was  in  October  1752  that  the  first  of  the  carbonised 
rolls  of  papyrus  were  found  : and  Paderni’s  account  of  them 
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is  accompanied  by  an  interesting  specimen,  which  exhibits  the 
genuine  form  of  the  characters  used  by  the  Romans  in  their 
manuscripts. 

NAWtRl  VJ'DVIC 

demc'JRi^-crvoe 

The  precise  spot  where  the  discovery  was  made  was  the 
Bosco  di  Sant’  Agostino,  a shrubbery  belonging  to  the  church 
of  St.  Austin,  close  to  Portici,  towards  Torre  del  Greco : it 
was  covered  with  fishes,  and  a hard  tufa  or  lava,  to  the  depth 
of  about  120  English  feet.  In  the  course  of  a year  or  two 
about  250  rolls  had  been  found,  some  Greek  and  some  Latin. 
The  library  appeared  to  be  an  apartment  belonging  to  a con- 
siderable palace,  which  had  not  been  further  examined.  The 
floor  was  of  an  elegant  mosaic  work  : the  books  were  in  presses, 
inlaid  with  different  sorts  of  wood,  disposed  in  rows,  and  orna- 
mented with  cornices.  In  1754,  Paderni  spent  twelve  days  in 
this  room,  and  found  in  it  337  volumes,  all  apparently  made 
brittle  by  the  fire,  and  all  in  Greek  ; besides,  eighteen  rolls  of 
a larger  size,  lying  in  a separate  bundle,  which  were  in  Latin, 
and  were  more  injured  than  the  Greek.  The  former  250  seem 
to  have  been  in  a separate  room  belonging  to  the  same  build- 
ing. Some  few  of  the  rolls  had  an  umbilicus  or  roller  of  wood 
in  the  centre.  The  canon  Mazzocchi  began  his  labours  about 
this  time,  and  found  that  the  subject  of  one  of  the  manuscripts 
was  Music,  and  that  of  another  the  Epicurean  philosophy : a 
small  bust  of  Epicurus  having  also  been  found  in  the  same 
room. 

In  1755  a further  account  of  these  operations  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  Royal  Society  by  Mr.  Locke.  “ Within  two 
years  last  past,”  says  his  correspondent,  “ in  a chamber  of  a 
house,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  of  an  ancient  villa,  for  by 
many  marks  it  is  certainly  known,  that  the  place,  where  they 
are  now  digging,  was  never  covered  with  buildings,  but  was  in 
the  middle  of  a garden  ; there  has  been  found  a large  quantity 
of  rolls,  about  half  a palm  long,  and  round,  which  appeared 
like  roots  of  wood,  all  black,  and  seemed  to  be  only  of  one  piece. 
One  of  them  falling  on  the  ground  it  broke  in  the  middle,  and 
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many  letters  were  observed,  by  which  it  was  first  known  that 
the  rolls  were  of  papyrus.  The  number  of  these  rolls,  as  I am 
told,  was  about  1 50,  of  different  sizes.  They  were  in  wooden 
eases,  which  are  so  much  burnt,  as  are  all  the  things  made  of 
wood,  that  they  cannot  be  recovered.  The  rolls,  however,  are 
hard,  though  each  appears  like  one  piece.  Our  king  has  caused 
infinite  pains  to  be  taken  to  unrol  them  and  read  them ; but 
all  attempts  were  in  vain  ; only  by  slitting  some  of  them  some 
words  were  observed.  At  length  Signor  Asseinanni,  being 
come  a second  time  to  Naples,  proposed  to  the  king  to  send  for 
one  Father  Antonio  [Piaggi1,  a writer  at  the  Vatican,  as  the 
only  man  in  the  world  who  could  undertake  this  difficult  affair. 
It  is  incredible  to  imagine  what  this  man  contrived  and  exe- 
cuted. lie  made  a machine  with  which,  by  the  means  of  certain 
threads,  which,  being  gummed,  stick  to  the  back  part  of  the 
papyrus,  where  there  was  no  writing,  he  begins  by  degrees  to 
pull,  while,  with  a sort  of  engraver’s  instrument,  he  loosens  one 
leaf  from  the  other,  which  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  all ; and 
then  makes  a sort  of  lining  to  the  back  of  the  papyrus,  with 
exceeding  thin  leaves  of  onion  [goldbeaters’  skin]  if  1 mistake 
not ; and  with  some  spirituous  liquor,  with  which  he  wets  the 
papyrus,  by  little  and  little  he  unfolds  it.  All  this  labour 
cannot  be  well  comprehended  without  seeing.  With  patience 
superior  to  what  man  can  imagine,  this  good  father  has  unrolled 
a pretty  large  piece  of  papyrus,  the  worst  preserved,  by  way  of 
trial.  It  is  found  to  be  the  work  of  a Greek  writer,  and  is  a 
small  philosophic  tract,  in  Plutarch’s  manner,  on  Music;  blam- 
ing it  as  pernicious  to  society,  and  productive  of  softness  and 
effeminacy.  It  docs  not  discourse  of  the  art  of  music.  The 
beginning  is  wanting.  The  papyrus  is  written  “ across,”  in  so 
many  columns,  every  one  of  about  twenty  lines,  and  every  line 
is  about  four  inches  long.  Between  column  and  column  is  a 
void  space  of  “ more  than”  an  inch.  The  letters  are  distin- 
guishable enough.  Father  Antonio,  after  he  has  loosened  a 
piece,  takes  it  off  where  there  are  no  letters  and  places  it  be- 
tween two  [pieces  of  glass]  for  the  better  observation  ; and 
then,  having  an  admirable  talent  in  imitating  characters,  he 
copies  it  with  all  the  lacunae,  which  are  very  numerous  in  the 
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scorched  papyri,  and  gives  this  copy  to  the  Canon  Mazzocchi, 
who  tries  to  supply  the  loss  and  explain  it.  The  letters  are 
capital  ones,  and  almost  without  any  abbreviation.  The  worst 
is,  the  work  takes  up  so  much  time,  that  a small  quantity  of 
writing  requires  five  or  six  days  to  unrol,  so  that  a whole  year 
is  already  consumed  about  half  this  roll.  The  lacunae,  for  the 
most  part,  are  of  one  or  two  words,  that  may  be  supplied  by 
the  context.  As  soon  as  this  roll  is  finished,  they  will  liegin  a 
Latin  one.  There  are  some  so  voluminous,  and  the  papyrus  so 
fine,  that  unrolled  they  would  take  up  ICO  palms  space  [or 
almost  100  feet].  The  curiosity  of  these  papyri  is,  that  there 
is  no  little  shaft  of  wood  on  which  they  icere  rolled.” 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  the  practice  of  rolling 
books  on  an  umbilicus  of  wood  was  by  no  means  universal 
where  papyrus  was  employed.  The  Egyptian  manuscripts,  for 
instance,  so  frequently  found  in  the  catacombs,  are  without 
any  umbilicus,  the  end  of  the  sheet  being  left  blank,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  doubled  up  into  a sort  of  core,  which  remained 
unopened,  and  served  instead  of  a roller.  A wooden  pen,  with- 
out a slit,  was  found  in  some  of  the  subsequent  excavations, 
together  with  other  materials  for  writing.  In  1755  the  name 
of  Philodcmus  had  been  discovered  at  the  end  of  the  first 
manuscript,  and  another  work  of  the  same  author,  on  Rhetoric, 
had  been  unrolled.  Mazzocchi  was  translating  these,  and  two 
persons  were  constantly  employed  upon  other  volumes. 

Some  interesting  particulars  respecting  the  history  of  these 
operations  are  also  found  in  Barthelemy’s  Voyage  en  Italie, 
published  at  Paris  in  1801.  “It  was  a long  time,”  says  the 
author,  “ before  any  mode  could  be  devised  of  unrolling  them, 
aud  in  this  dilemma  some  of  them  were  cut  with  a knife  longi- 
tudinally, as  we  divide  a cylinder  in  the  direction  of  its  axis. 
Tli is  mode  of  proceeding  disclosed  the  writing  to  view,  but 
completely  destroyed  the  icork.  The  different  strata  of  the 
paper  adhered  so  closely  together,  that  in  attempting  to  sepa- 
rate them  they  were  reduced  to  ‘ ashes’  [or  rather  dust]  ; and 
all  that  could  be  obtained  was  a single  column  or  page,  of  a 
manuscript,  that  consisted  perhaps  of  a hundred.” 

“ Under  these  circumstances,  a patient  aud  persevering 
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monk  suggested  a mode  of  completely  unrolling  the  paper, 
lie  made  some  attempts,  which  occupied  a considerable  por- 
tion of  time,  but  in  which  by  degrees  he  was  successful.  He 
goes  on  with  his  tedious  labour,  and  in  the  same  manner  gra- 
dually and  slowly  succeeds.  His  plan  is  this.  Having  found 
the  beginning  of  the  manuscript,  he  fastens  to  the  exterior  edge 
some  threads  of  silk,  which  he  winds  round  so  many  pegs, 
inserted  in  a small  frame.  These  pegs  he  turns  with  the  ut- 
most precaution,  and  the  manuscript  is  imperceptibly  unrolled . 
Little  is  to  be  expected  from  the  first  few  layers  of  the  paper, 
which  in  general  are  either  tom  or  decayed.  Before  any  pages 
of  a work  can  be  obtained,  the  manuscript  must  be  unrolled  to 
a certain  depth,  that  is,  till  the  part  appears  which  had  suffered 
no  other  injury  than  that  of  being  calcined.  When  a few  co- 
lumns have  been  thus  unrolled,  they  are  cut  off,  and  pasted  on 
linen.  For  unfolding  one  of  these  manuscripts,  several  months 
are  requisite,  and  hitherto  nothing  has  been  obtained  but  the 
last  38  columns  of  a Greek  work  against  music.  Two  other 
columns  or  pages  are  also  shown,  of  two  Greek  manuscripts, 
that  were  cut  to  pieces  before  the  method  of  unrolling  tliem 
was  discovered.  Each  appears  to  have  been  part  of  a philo- 
sophical dissertation.” 

In  some  letters  from  the  Secretary  of  the  French  Embassy 
at  Naples,  subjoined  by  M.  de  St.  Croix,  and  dated  1785, 
1786,  and  1787,  it  is  asserted  that  of  about  1500  or  1800  manu- 
scripts that  had  been  discovered,  200  or  more  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  a charlatan  who  undertook  to  restore  them  with  the 
assistance  of  some  chemical  application : it  is  also  stated  as 
highly  probable  that  many  thousands  of  similar  manuscripts 
may  still  exist  in  different  parts  of  the  ruins  ; a conjecture  so 
much  the  more  interesting,  as  the  greater  number  of  the  rolls 
hitherto  found  “ have  been  so  crushed  that  it  will  never  be 
possible  to  open  them,  and  several  have  been  injured  by  the 
barbarous  attempt  to  separate  the  leaves  with  a knife.” 

The  work  of  Philodemus  was  published  in  1793,  as  the  first 
volume  of  the  Herculanensium  Voluminum  quae  supersunt.  f. 
Naples.  The  manuscript  is  faithfully  delineated  in  copper- 
plates, and  the  restored  readings  and  translation  are  printed  on 
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the  opposite  page,  followed  by  an  elaborate  commentary  : the 
Academicians  of  Portici  are  the  professed  editors.  The  title 
at  the  end  stands  thus,  the  work  being  the  fourth  book  only  of 
the  essay. 

♦ IAOAHMOY 
n€PIMOYC  I KH 

A passage  in  the  last  column  will  serve  as  another  specimen. 

PAI  NON  T AC  TOCAYT ATOI 
NYN€IPH  KlOCnPOCATIN 
€rK€X€IPHKACIAIAT€INAI 
MHNANA€ONTIOCO  XAPIN 
M€Nni0ANOT  TOCAYTWN 

The  subsequent  volumes  of  tbe  series  are  little  known  in  this 
country.  But  a part  of  another  manuscript  was  inserted  in  the 
Herculanensia  of  Sir  W.  Drummond  and  Mr.  R.  Walpole 
(4to.  Loud.  1810)  ;*  together  with  a very  favourable  report  of 
the  progress  of  the  operations,  which  had  been  continued  under 
the  patronage  of  his  present  Majesty,  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
British  Government. 

“ Many  obstacles,”  say  the  authors  in  their  dedication  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  “ opposed  themselves  to  the  accomplishment 
of  this  noble  design,  which  address  and  perseverance  could 
alone  remove.  The  difficulty  of  opening  the  rolls  of  papyrus, 
which  had  been  reduced  to  a perfect  carbo,  can  scarcely  be 
conceived  by  those  who  have  not  witnessed  the  process.  Much 
time  and  many  hands  were  required  in  carrying  it  on  ; and  the 
expense  incurred  was  proportionate  to  the  labour.  When  the 
manuscripts  were  unrolled,  it  was  necessary  that  persons  com- 
petent to  the  task  should  decipher  and  transcribe  them ; dis- 
tribute the  (capital)  letters  into  the  words  to  which  they 
belonged ; and  supply  those  deficiencies  in  the  text  which  but 
too  frequently  occurred.  At  the  head  of  the  directors  of  this 
difficult  undertaking  were  Rosini,  the  editor  of  Philodemus ; an 
English  gentleman  [the  late  Mr.  Ilayter]  sent  out  for  the  pur- 

• A Review  of  that  work  by  Dr.  Y’oung  appeared  in  the  1 Quarterly  Review/  vol. 
iil. : see  infra,  p.  — Ed, 
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pose  by  your  Royal  Highness ; and,  we  believe,  a Neapolitan 
priest,  supposed  to  be  deeply  versant  in  ancient  literature.  It 
was  not  until  large  sums  bad  been  expended-  by  your  Royal 
Highness,' and  the  success  of  the  execution  had  justified  the 
boldness  of  the  plan,  that  pecuniary  assistance  was  requested 
and  obtained  from  Parliament.  Attentive  as  the  people  of  this 
country  are,  and  ought  to  be,  to  the  expenditure  of  the  public 
money,  they  must  glory  in  having  contributed,  with  the  heir- 
apparent  to  the  British  throne,  in  forwarding  a work  which 
does  honour  to  the  English  name.” 

Again,  in  the  preface,  “ The  first  papyrus  which  was  opened 
contained  a treatise  upon  Music,  by  Philodemus  the  Epicurean. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Mazzocchi  and  Rosini  wrote  their  learned 
comments  on  this  dull  performance  : the  sedative  was  too 
strong  ; and  the  curiosity,  which  had  been  so  hastily  awakened, 
was  as  quickly  lulled  to  repose.  A few  men  of  letters,  indeed, 
lamented  that  no  further  search  was  made  for  some  happier 
subject  ou  which  learned  industry  might  be  employed  ; but  the 
time,  the  difficulty,  and  the  expense,  which  such  an  enterprise 
required,  and  the  uncertainty  of  producing  any  thing  valuable, 
had  apparently  discouraged  and  disgusted  the  academicians  of 
Portici. 

“ Things  were  in  this  state,  when  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales  proposed  to  the  Neapolitan  government  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  unrolling,  deciphering,  and  publishing 
the  manuscripts.  This  offer  was  accepted  by  the  court  of 
Naples  ; and  it  was  consequently  judged  necessary  by  his  Royal 
Highness  to  select  a proper  person  to  superintend  the  under- 
taking. The  reputation  of  Mr.  Hayter,  as  a classical  scholar, 
justified  his  appointment  to  the  place,  which  the  munificence  of 
the  Prince,  and  his  taste  for  literature,  had  created.  This 
gentleman  arrived  at  Naples  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1802, 
and  was  nominated  one  of  the  directors  for  the  development 
of  the  manuscripts. 

“ During  a period  of  several  years,  the  workmen  continued 
to  open  a great  number  of  the  papyri.  Many,  indeed,  of  these 
frail  substances  were  destroyed,  and  had  crumbled  into  dust, 
under  the  slightest  touch  of  the  operator. 
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“ When  the  French  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the 
year  1806,  Mr.  Hay  ter  was  compelled  to  retire  to  Sicily.  It 
is  certainly  to  be  deeply  regretted,  that  all  the  jtapyri  were  left 
behind.  The  writer  of  this  preface  only  knows,  with  certainty, 
that  when  he  arrived  at  Palermo  in  1806,  on  his  second  mission 
to  his  Sicilian  Majesty,  lie  found  that  all  the  papyri  had  been 
left  at  Naples,  and  that  the  copies  of  those  which  had  been 
unrolled  were  in  the  possession  of  the  Sicilian  government. 
How  this  happened,  it  would  be  now  fruitless  to  inquire.  The 
English  minister  made  several  applications  to  the  court  of 
Palermo  to  have  the  copies  restored,  but  without  success,  until 
the  month  of  August,  1807.  It  was  pretended  that,  according 
to  the  original  agreement,  the  manuscripts  should  be  published 
in  the  place  where  his  Sicilian  Majesty  resided ; that  several 
Neapolitans  had  assisted  in  correcting,  supplying,  and  trans- 
lating them ; that  his  Sicilian  Majesty  had  never  resigned  his 
right  to  the  possession,  either  of  the  originals  or  of  the  copies  ; 
and  that,  as  a proof  of  this  right  being  fully  recognised,  the 
copies  had  been  deposited  by  Mr.  Hayter  himself  in  the  Royal 
Museum  at  Palermo.  It  was,  however,  finally  agreed,  that 
the  manuscripts  should  be  given  up,  pro  tempore , to  Mr.  Drum- 
mond, who  immediately  replaced  them  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Hayter.  In  the  space  of  about  a year,  during  which  period 
they  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  later,  a fac  simile  of  part 
of  one  of  the  copies  was  engraved,  and  some  different  forms  of 
Greek  characters,  as  found  in  these  fragments,  were  printed 
under  his  direction. 

“ From  some  circumstances  which  took  place  in  the  summer 
of  1808,  and  to  which  we  have  no  pleasure  in  alluding,  a new 
arrangement  became  indispensable.  Mr.  Drummond  proposed 
to  the  Sicilian  government,  that  the  copies  should  be  sent 
to  London,  where  they  might  be  published  with  advautages 
which  could  not  be  obtained  at  Palermo.  His  proposal  was 
acceded  to,  and  they  have  been  accordingly  transmitted  to 
England.  The  manner  in  which  their  publication  will  be  con- 
ducted will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  determination  of  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  whose  hands  they 
have  been  deposited ; but  it  may  be  presumed,  that  the  llepub- 
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lie  of  letters  will  not  have  to  lament,  that  these  interesting 
fragments  are  to  be  brought  to  light  under  the  auspices  of 
a Prince,  who  lias  always  shown  himself  to  be  the  protector 
of  learning  and  the  arts.  We  venture  not  to  assert,  but 
we  believe,  that  the  manuscripts  will  be  submitted  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  a select  nuinl>er  of  learned  men,  and  will  be  edited 
under  their  care,  and  with  their  annotations  and  translations.” 

Mr.  Walpole  informs  us  in  a subsequent  article  dated  at 
Palermo,  1807,  that  the  whole  of  the  manuscripts  that  were 
then  in  Sir  W.  Drummond’s  house,  amounting  to  more  than 
eighty,  were  Greek,  with  the  exception  of  one  fragment  of  a 
Latin  poem,  which  is  said  to  have  been  a description  of  the  Battle 
of  Actium  and  its  consequences,  and  w hich  has  been  conjectured 
by  some  critics  to  be  the  work  of  the  Varius,  well  known  by 
name  as  the  friend  of  Horace.  One  of  the  eighty  has  appeared 
in  the  Ilerculanensia ; but  where  are  the  seventy-nine?  The 
whole  of  the  manuscripts  were  reported  to  have  been  presented  to 
the  University  of  Oxford ; has  a new  volcano,  throwing  out 
darkness  and  ashes,  overwhelmed  them  on  the  banks  of  the 
Isis  ? Or  were  they,  notwithstanding  all  the  labour  and  expense 
of  obtaining  them,  found  too  imperfect  to  deserve  publication  ? 
It  seems,  indeed,  not  improbable,  that  the  persons  employed  to 
rnirol  them  in  the  first  instance,  who  were  paid  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  pages  they  obtained,  were  too  strongly  tempted 
to  sacrifice  such  parts  of  the  manuscript  as  would  have  required 
the  most  labour,  for  the  more  profitable  object  of  proceeding 
with  a portion  which  would  allow  them  to  earn  the  most  pay 
with  the  least  loss  of  time,  and  that  some  irreparable  injuries 
have  been  done  to  the  manuscripts  from  these  interested  motives. 
Some  pages,  however,  of  the  copies  were  certainly  very  little  im- 
paired, and  these  must  at  least  deserve  to  be  preserved  from 
further  accidents,  by  printing  and  publishing  them  in  the  sim- 
plest possible  form. 

It  is  well  known,  that  at  the  time  of  the  first  arrangement 
between  the  two  courts,  respecting  these  operations,  the  King 
of  Naples  sent  six  of  the  rolls  unopened,  as  a present  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales;  nor  were  the  antiquaries  and  philosophers  of 
Great  Britain  inattentive  to  this  latent  treasure.  Several  expe- 
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rimenta  were  made  at  Carlton  House,  in  imitation  of  tlie  pro- 
cesses which  were  said  to  have  been  successful  in  Italy  ; and  at 
last,  two  of  the  manuscripts  were  entrusted  to  the  care  of  an 
individual,  who  is  supposed  to  have  given  an  account  of  his  own 
further  attempts,  in  the  fifth  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review .* 
“ At  first,”  he  informs  us,  “ as  it  often  happens  in  such  cases, 
he  appeared  to  be  very  confideut  of  ultimate  success ; but  diffi- 
culties afterwards  occurred,  and  he  did  not  continue  his  experi- 
ments long  enough  to  overcome  them,  or  even  very  materially 
to  lessen  them  ; his  professional  engagements  interfered,  much 
of  his  time  had  already  been  sacrificed,  and  the  intelligence, 
that  Sir  W.  Drummond  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession 
of  the  whole  collection  of  the  works  which  had  been  unrolled, 
made  his  own  attempts  appear  comparatively  too  insignificant  to 
deserve  immediate  prosecution.” 

“One  mode  of  treating  the  papyri  occurred,  however,  to 
this  gentleman,  which  appeared  to  him  to  promise  a decided 
advantage  to  such  as  might  hereafter  proceed  in  the  o]>e ration. 
This  was  the  employment  of  the  anatomical  blowpipe,  an  instru- 
ment which  he  had  many  years  before  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  for  delicate  purposes,  in  the  place  of  a dissecting  knife. 
The  blowpipe  served  him  . . for  a knife  and  a forceps ; for  the 
gum,  the  goldbeater’s  skin,  and  the  threads  of  the  Italians. 
No  instrument  can  be  so  soft  in  its  pressure  as  the  air,  for 
holding  a thin  fragment  by  suction,  without  danger  of  injuring 
it ; no  edge  nor  point  can  be  so  sharp  as  to  be  capable  of 
insinuating  itself  into  all  the  crevices  which  the  air  freely 
enters.  But  the  humidity  of  the  breath  he  found  to  add  much 
to  the  utility  of  the  instrument.  The  slight  degree  of  moisture, 
communicated  to  the  under  or  inner  surface  of  a fold,  made  it 
cu,rl  up  and  separate  from  the  parts  beneath,  where  the  adhesion 
was  not  too  strong ; while  dry  air  from  a bladder  was  perfectly 
incapable  of  detaching  it.  But  the  process  of  separating  every 
leaf  in  this  maimer  was  always  tedious  and  laborious,  where 
there  was  much  adhesion,  and  sometimes  altogether  imprac- 
ticable. Chemical  agents  of  all  kinds  he  tried  without  the  least 
advantage  ; and  even  maceration,  for  six  months,  in  water,  was 

* See  supra,  p.  565,  note. 
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unable  to  weaken  the  adhesion.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  cha- 
racters were  not  effaced  by  this  operation ; so  that  the  gum, 
which  had  fixed  them  on  the  paper,  must  have  wholly  lost  its 
solubility,  and  the  rest  of  its  original  properties. 

“ It  has  indeed  been  supposed  by  some  travellers,  that 
the  manuscripts  were,  in  reality,  never  charred,  the  ashes, 
thrown  out  by  the  volcano,  having  been  probably  incapable 
of  communicating  to  them  a sufficient  degree  of  heat  for 
producing  this  effect.  In  fact  it  is  said  that  some  of  the  spices, 
found  in  an  embalmed  body,  retained  a considerable  portion  of 
their  aromatic  smell.  But  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
papyri  are  now  complete  charcoal,  such  as  is  formed  by  heat 
only.  A small  fragment  of  their  substance  burns  readily,  like 
common  charcoal,  with  a creeping  combustion,  without  Jiatne, 
and  with  a slight  vegetable  smell ; fresh  papyrus  burns  with  a 
bright  flame  ; and  almost  all  mineral  coal,  which  may  possibly 
have  been  formed  from  vegetable  substances,  without  the  opera- 
tion of  heat,  flames  abundantly.  Boveycoal,  for  example,  which 
retains  much  of  the  appearance  of  wood,  exhibits  a considerable 
flame.  It  is  highly  probable  that  many  of  the  adhesions  have 
been  formed  by  the  oily  and  smoky  vapours  distilled  off  from 
the  hottest  parts,  and  irregularly  condensed  in  the  colder ; and, 
so  far  as  this  conjecture  may  be  true,  it  would  perhaps  be  advi- 
sable to  try  the  effects  of  a longer  maceration  in  alcohol  and  in 
ether,  than  has  hitherto  been  employed.  The  ‘ spear  of  Achilles’ 
might  also  be  applied  with  very  reasonable  hopes  of  success.  A 
repetition  of  the  exposure  to  heat,  kept  up  more  equably  and 
more  powerfully,  might  very  probably  expel  the  adhesive  sub- 
stances, without  injuring  the  texture  of  the  charcoal ; proper 
care  being  taken  to  preclude  completely  the  access  both  of  air 
and  of  water,  which  might  be  done  first  by  means  of  the 
air  pump,  and  then  hy  the  insertion  of  a little  potassium, 
together  with  the  roll,  in  a vessel  hermetically  sealed.  But 
the  adhesions  appear  sometimes  to  be  of  a mere  mechanical 
nature,  being  derived  from  the  irregular  folds,  into  which  the 
manuscripts  have  been  pressed,  or  from  some  roughness  of  the 
contiguous  surfaces.”  P.  18,  20. 

Mr.  Hayter  thought  it  necessary  to  reply  to  some  of  the 
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criticisms  contained  in  this  article,  and  published  a pamphlet 
entitled  Observations  upon  a Review  of  the  Herculanensia  (4to. 
London,  1810),  strenuously  maintaining  that  the  quotation  from 
the  comedy  of  Timocles,  already  extant  in  Athcnaeus,  ought  to 
be  a hexameter,  and  not  an  iambic ; and  seeming  almost  to 
believe  that  Pluto,  and  not  Plato,  is  the  author  of  the  fanciful 
etymology  of  the  name  of  Juno,  though  the  passage  quoted 
happens  to  be  found  in  Plato’s  Cratylus.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  by  what  test  the  merits  of  such  a scholar  were 
appreciated,  when  he  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  ope- 
rations at  Portici. 

The  next  era  of  our  national  exertions  exhibits,  liowever,  a 
still  more  striking  example  of  good  nature  and  facility.  Dr. 
Sickler,  of  Ilildburghausen,  who  had  been  in  Italy  as  a private 
tutor,  succeeded  in  convincing  a Committee  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Gottingen,  that  he  had  unrolled  a fragment  of 
papyrus,  of  which  he  exhibited  a specimen.  There  was  no 
evidence  that  the  particular  manuscript,  on  which  the  expe- 
riment was  said  to  have  been  performed,  had  presented  any 
considerable  difficulty  ; and  it  was  well  known  that  some  of  the 
pages  had  been  read  before  with  comparative  ease.  It  happened, 
however,  that  the  page  in  question  bore  the  intrinsic  marks  of  a 
gross  fraud.  At  first  sight,  it  read  like  perfectly  good  Greek, 
and  it  had  all  the  genuine  rust  of  antiquity  about  it ; but,  upon 
examination,  it  was  found  to  contain  a blunder  which  no  Greek 
writer,  nor  any  Greek  librarian,  could  ever  have  committed  ; 
for  the  name  of  a serpent  is  made  femiuine,  while  in  all  ancient 
authors  it  is  uniformly  masculine;  and  the  general  air  of 
authenticity  was  easily  understood,  when  it  was  found  that  it 
was  copied,  with  little  variation,  from  detached  passages  of 
Diodorus  Siculus,  and  principally  from  the  fabulous  account  of 
the  voyage  of  Jambulus  to  Ceylon  and  beyond  it.  In  the  mean 
time  a negotiation  with  Dr.  Sickler  had  been  commenced ; an 
account  of  it  was  published,  with  the  specimen  in  question, 
under  the  title  of  Herculaneum  Rolls.  Correspondence  relative 
to  a Proposition  made  by  Dr.  Sickler,  4to.  London,  1817 ; the 
parties  thought  themselves  too  far  engaged  to  retract ; nor  had 
they  the  patience  to  wait  for  the  result  of  a preliminary  experi- 
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ment  upon  a portion  of  a roll,  which  bad  been  weighed  in 
London,  and  sent,  carefully  packed,  to  Hildburghausen,  in 
order  that  the  surface  developed  might  be  accurately  compared 
with  the  weight : and  Dr.  Sickler  was  brought  to  London,  with 
his  family,  for  the  more  effectual  prosecution  of  his  operations, 
which  were  so  successful  in  a few  months,  as  to  ruin  twelve 
chosen  specimens,  which  had  been  sent  over  as  a second  present 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales;  with  the  exception,  however,  of  a few 
fragments,  wliich  were  left  sufficiently  entire  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  some  subsequent  experiments  of  a chemical  nature. 

This  mischievous  farce  was  at  last  terminated  by  a Rcjwrt  of 
the  Committee  appointed  to  superintend  the  Experiment*  of  Dr. 
Sickler,  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  in 
March,  1818;  the  Committee  stating,  in  conclusion,  that  Dr. 
Sickler  had  totally  failed  in  his  endeavours  to  satisfy  them  that 
his  method  was  practicable ; and  annexing  an  account  of  the  ex- 
penditure, of  something  more  than  1100/.  in  the  purchase  of 
this  total  failure. 

But  one  advantage,  and  that  not  an  unimportant  one,  was 
derived  from  this  investigation.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  had^been 
appointed  one  of  the  superintending  committee  ; and  his  studies 
having  recently  been  directed  to  the  different  states  of  carbonic 
substances,  in  the  course  of  Ids  patriotic  and  benevolent  re- 
searches into  the  means  of  preventing  explosions  in  coal  mines, 
he  was  the  more  naturally  led  to  consider  by  what  agents  these 
apparently  carbonised  substances  might  be  capable  of  modifica- 
tion. The  whole  detail  of  the  process  which  he  invented  lias 
never  hecn  made  public,  in  order  that  it  might  not  be  abused 
by  any  unprincipled  projector : but  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
it  bears  considerable  analogy  to  the  maceration  in  ether,  which 
had  been  tried  unsuccessfully,  but  still  recommended  as  de- 
serving further  examination,  by  a less  fortunate  operator. 
A very  interesting  report  of  Sir  H.  Davy  on  the  state  of  the 
manuscripts  was  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion for  April,  1819. 

“ My  experiments  soon  convinced  me,”  says  Sir  Humphry, 
“ that  the  nature  of  these  manuscripts  had  been  generally  mis- 
understood ; that  they  had  not,  as  is  usually  supposed,  been 
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carbonised  by  the  operation  of  fire,  and  that  they  were  in  a 
state  analogous  to  peat  or  Bovey  coal,  the  leaves  being  generally 
cemented  into  one  mass  by  a peculiar  substance,  which  had 
formed  during  the  fermentation  and  chemical  change  of  the 
vegetable  matter  comprising  them,  in  a long  course  of  ages. 
The  nature  of  this  substance  being  known,  the  destruction  of  it 
became  a subject  of  obvious  chemical  investigation  ; and  I was 
fortunate  enough  to  find  means  of  accomplishing  this  without 
injuring  the  characters,  or  destroying  the  texture  of  the  manu- 
scripts. 

“ After  the  chemical  operation,  the  leaves  of  most  of  the 
fragments  perfectly  separated  from  each  other,  and  the  Greek 
characters  were  in  a high  degree  distinct ; but  two  fragments 
were  found  in  peculiar  states ; the  leaves  of  one  easily  separated, 
but  the.  characters  were  found  wholly  defaced  on  the  exterior 
folds,  and  partially  defaced  on  the  interior.  In  the  other,  the 
characters  were  legible  on  such  leaves  as  separated,  but  an 
earthy  matter,  or  a species  of  tufa,  prevented  the  separation  in 
some  of  the  parts  ; and  both  these  circumstances  were  clearly 
the  results  of  agencies  to  which  the  manuscripts  had  been 
exposed,  during  or  after  the  volcanic  eruption  by  which  they 
had  been  covered. 

“ It  appeared  probable  from  these  facts,  that  different  manu- 
scripts might  be  in  other  states,  and  that  one  process  might  not 
apply  to  all  of  them  ; but  even  a partial  success  was  a step 
gained  ; and  my  results  made  me  anxious  to  examine  in  detail 
the  numerous  specimens  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Naples. 
Having  had  the  honour  of  showing  some  of  my  results  to  the 
Prince  Regent,  his  Royal  Highness  was  graciously  pleased  to 
express  his  desire  that  1 should  proceed  in  my  undertaking ; 
and  I found,  on  my  arrival  at  Naples,  that  a letter  from  his 
Royal  Highness  to  the  King,  and  a communication  made  from 
tins  Right  Honourable  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  to  the  Neapolitan  Government,  had  prepared  the  way 
for  my  inquiries,  and  procured  for  me  the  necessary  result 
of  such  patronage,  every  possible  facility  in  the  pursuit  of  my 
'objects. 

“ An  examination  of  the  excavations  that  still  remain  open  at 
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Herculaneum  immediately  confirmed  the  opinion  which  I en- 
tertained, that  the  manuscripts  had  not  been  acted  on  by  fire. 
These  excavations  are  in  a loose  tufa,  composed  of  volcanic 
ashes,  sand,  and  fragments  of  lava,  imperfectly  cemented  by 
ferruginous  and  calcareous  matter.  The  theatre,  and  the 
buildings  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  encased  in  this  tufa,  and, 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  deposited  in  the  galleries  of  the 
houses,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  result  of  tor- 
rents laden  with  sand  and  volcanic  matter,  and  descending  at  the 
same  time  with  showers  of  ashes  and  stones,  still  more  copious 
than  those  that  covered  Pompeii.  The  excavation  in  the  house 
in  which  the  manuscripts  were  found,  as  I was  informed  by 
Monsign,  llosini,  has  been  filled  up ; but  a building,  which  is 
said  by  the  guides  to  be  this  house,  and  which,  as  is  evident 
from  the  engraved  plan,  must  have  been  close  to  it,  and  part  of 
the  same  chain  of  buildings,  offered  me  the  most  decided  proofs 
that  the  parts  nearest  the  surface,  and  a fortiori  those  more 
remote,  had  never  been  exposed  to  any  considerable  degree  of 
heat.  I found  a small  fragment  of  the  ceiling  of  one  of  the 
rooms,  containing  lines  of  gold  leaf  and  vermilion  in  an  unal- 
tered state  ; which  could  not  have  happened,  if  they  had  been 
acted  upon  by  any  temperature  sufficient  to  convert  vegetable 
matter  into  charcoal. 

“The  state  of  the  manuscripts  exactly  coincides  with  this 
view ; they  were  probably  on  shelves  of  wood,  which  were 
broken  down  when  the  roofs  of  the  houses  yielded  to  the  weight 
of  the  superincumbent  mass ; hence  many  of  them  were  crushed 
and  folded  in  a moist  state,  and  the  leaves  of  some  pressed 
together  in  a perpendicular  direction,  and  all  of  them  mixed  in 
two  confused  heaps ; in  these  heaps  the  exterior  manuscripts, 
and  the  exterior  part  of  the  manuscripts,  must  have  been  acted 
on  by  water ; and  as  the  ancient  ink  was  composed  of  finely 
divided  charcoal  suspended  in  a solution  of  glue  or  gum. 
wherever  the  water  percolated  continuously,  the  characters 
were  more  or  less  erased. 

“ Moisture,  by  its  action  upon  vegetable  matter,  produces 
decomposition,  which  may  be  seen  in  peat  bogs  in  all  its  dif- 
ferent stages ; when  air  and  water  act  conjointly  on  leaves  or 
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small  vegetable  fibres,  they  soon  become  brown,  then  black, 
and  by  long  continued  operation  of  air,  even  at  common 
temperatures,  the  charcoal  itself  is  destroyed,  and  nothing 
remains  but  the  earths  wliich  entered  into  the  construction  of 
the  vegetable  substance.  When  vegetable  matter  is  not  ex- 
posed to  moisture  or  air,  its  decay  is  much  slower ; hut  in  the 
course  of  ages,  its  elements  gradually  react  on  each  other, 
the  volatile  principles  separate,  and  the  carbonaceous  matter 
remains. 

“ Of  the  manuscripts,  the  greater  number  (those  which  pro- 
bably were  least  exposed  to  moisture  or  air,  for  till  the  tufa 
consolidated,  air  must  have  penetrated  through  it)  are  brown, 
and  still  contain  some  of  their  volatile  substance,  or  extractive 
matter,  which  occasions  the  coherence  of  the  leaves  ; others  are 
almost  entirely  converted  into  charcoal,  and  in  these,  when 
their  form  is  adapted  to  the  purpose,  the  layers  may  be  readily 
separated  from  each  other  by  mechanical  means.  Of  a few, 
particularly  the  superficial  parts,  and  which  probably  were  most 
exposed  to  air  and  water,  little  remains  except  the  earthy  basis  ; 
the  charcoal  of  the  characters  and  some  of  that  of  the  vegetable 
matter  being  destroyed,  and  they  are  in  a condition  approach- 
ing to  that  of  the  manuscripts  found  at  Pompeii,  where  the  air, 
constantly  penetrating  through  the  loose  ashes,  there  being  no 
barrier  against  it  as  in  the  consolidated  tufa  of  Herculaneum, 
has  entirely  destroyed  all  the  carbonaceous  parts  of  the  papyrus, 
and  left  nothing  but  earthy  matter.  Four  or  five  specimens 
that  I examined  were  heavy  and  dense,  like  the  fragment  to 
which  I referred  in  the  introduction  to  this  report,  a consi- 
derable quantity  of  foreign  earthy  matter  being  found  between 
the  leaves,  and  amongst  the  pores  of  the  carbonaceous  substance 
of  the  manuscripts,  evidently  deposited  during  the  operation  of 
the  cause  which  consolidated  the  tufa. 

“ The  number  of  manuscripts,  and  of  fragments  originally 
brought  to  the  museum,  as  I was  informed  by  M.  Ant.  Scotti, 
amounted  to  1696 ; of  these,  88  have  been  unrolled,  and  found 
in  a legible  state;  319  more  have  been  operated  upon,  and. 
more  or  less,  unrolled,  and  found  not  to  be  legible  ; 24  have 
been  presented  to  foreign  potentates  Among  the  1265  that 
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remain,  and  which  I hare  examined  with  attention,  by  far  the 
greater  number  consists  of  small  fragments,  or  of  mutilated  or 
crushed  manuscripts,  in  which  the  folds  are  so  irregular  as  to 
offer  little  hopes  of  separating  them  so  as  to  form  connected 
leaves  ; from  80  to  120  are  in  a state  which  presents  a great 
probability  of  success,  and  of  these  the  greater  number  are 
of  the  kind  in  which  some  volatile  vegetable  matter  remains, 
and  to  which  the  chemical  process,  referred  to  in  the  beginning 
of  this  report,  may  be  applied  with  the  greatest  hopes  of  useful 
results. 

“ The  persons,  charged  with  the  business  of  unrolling  the 
manuscripts  in  the  museum,  informed  me  that  many  chemical 
experiments  had  been  performed  upon  the  manuscripts  at  differ- 
ent times,  which  assisted  the  separation  of  the  leaves,  but 
always  destroyed  the  characters.  To  prove  that  this  was  not 
the  case  with  my  method,  I made  two  experiments  before  them; 
one  on  a brown  fragment  of  a Greek  manuscript,  and  the  other 
on  a similar  fragment  of  a Latin  manuscript,  in  which  the 
leaves  were  closely  adherent ; in  both  instances  the  separation 
of  the  layers  was  complete,  and  the  characters  appeared  to  the 
persons  who  examined  them  more  perfect  than  before. 

“It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  407  papyri,  which  have  been 
more  or  less  unrolled,  were  selected  as  the  best  fitted  for 
attempts,  and  were,  probably,  the  most  perfect ; so  that, 
amongst  the  100  or  120,  which  remain  in  a fit  state  for  trials, 
even  allowing  a superiority  of  method,  it  is  not  reasonable 
to  expect  that  a much  larger  proportion  will  be  legible.  Of  the 
88  manuscripts  containing  characters,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  fragments,  in  which  some  lines  of  Latin  poetry  have  been 
found,  the  great  body  consists  of  works  of  Greek  Philosophers 
or  Sophists  ; nine  are  of  Epicurus  ; thirty-two  bear  the  name  of 
Philodcmus ; three  of  Demetrius,  and  one  of  each  of  these 
authors,  Colotes,  Polystratus,  Cameades,  and  Chrysippus ; and 
the  subjects  of  these  works,  and  the  works  of  which  the  names 
of  the  authors  are  unknown,  are  either  natural  or  moral  jihilv- 
sophy,  medicine , criticism,  and  general  observations  on  the  arts , 
life,  and  manners.” 

The  opinion  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  and  that  of  the  anony- 
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moils  operator,  with  respect,  to  the  state  of  the  manuscripts,  are 
so  inconsistent  with  each  other,  that  the  decision  between  them 
seems  almost  reduced  to  the  comparison  of  the  credibility  of 
opposite  testimonies.  According  to  the  article  in  the  Quarterly 
Review,  “ there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  papyri  are  now 
complete  charcoal,  such  as  is  formed  by  heat  only : a small 
fragment  of  their  substance  burns  readily,  like  common  char- 
coal, with  a creeping  combustion,  without  flame,  and  with 
a slight  vegetable  smell ; . . Bovey  coal  exhibits  a considerable 
flame.”  On  the  other  hand,  Sir  Humphry’s  experiments  have 
“ convinced  ” him,  that  the  manuscripts  are  “ in  a state  analo- 
gous to  peat,  or  Bovey  coal and  he  infers,  from  his  examina- 
tion of  the  surrounding  objects,  that  they  could  not  have  been 
acted  upon  “ by  any  temperature  sufficient  to  convert  vegetable 
matter  into  charcoal.”  Now  it  seems  natural  to  prefer,  on  such 
an  occasion,  the  authority  which  stands  the  highest  with  respect 
to  the  department  of  science  in  question,  especially  when  one  of 
the  parties  is  unknown  : but,  in  the  present  instance,  some  ad- 
ditional evidence  may  not  be  thought  superfluous ; and,  in  fact, 
a portion  of  one  of  the  rolls,  which  had  been  examined  both  by 
Sir  Humphry  and  by  the  earlier  experimenter,  has  been  very 
lately  submitted  to  a new  analysis,  by  a chemist  well  knowu  for 
the  minute  accuracy  of  his  investigations,  and  the  solidity  of  his 
conclusions.  He  has  exposed  the  carbonaceous  matter  to  the 
process  of  destructive  distillation,  and  he  could  obtain  nothing 
whatever  from  it  like  asphaltum  or  any  other  product  of  mineral 
coal.  It  had  scarcely  enough  of  volatile  matter  to  give  any 
perceptible  tinge  of  brown  to  the  humidity  absorbed  by  the 
substance,  but  enough  to  afford  an  animal  smell,  extremely  like 
that  of  burnt  bone,  which  he  could  only  attribute  to  the  glue 
or  size  of  the  ink,  not  completely  decomposed  by  the  same 
heat  which  had  expelled  all  the  volatile  jtarts  of  vegetable 
origin  : and  upon  exposing  some  glue,  spread  on  paper,  to  the 
heat  of  boiling  quicksilver,  he  obtained  a partial  carbonisation, 
which  he  conceived  to  be  perfectly  analogous  to  that  of  the 
manuscripts  ; the  substance  thus  formed  affording,  when  exposed 
to  a stronger  heat,  very  copious  vapours  of  an  empyreumatic  oil, 
though  the  products  of  the  vegetable  matter  were  probably  ex- 
vol.  in.  2 r 
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pelled  by  the  heat  first  applied  : and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
heat  of  boiling  quicksilver  did  not  produce  the  animal  smell 
from  the  papyrus.  Hence  he  judged  that  the  precise  tempe- 
rature of  the  overwhelming  mass  might  be  ascertained  with 
tolerable  accuracy ; and  he  was  persuaded  that  nothing  but  a 
heat  approaching  to  600°  of  Fahrenheit  could  have  reduced  the 
roll  which  he  examined  to  the  state  in  which  he  found  it. 
At  any  rate,  when  we  consider  that  a heat  a little  above  220° 
is  capable  of  blackening,  when  applied  for  a long  continuance, 
the  wood  that  surrounds  the  boiler  of  a steam  engine,  it  seems 
very  difficult  to  agree  with  Sir  Humphry  Davy  in  thinking  that 
the  manuscript  could  not  have  been  subjected  to  “any  heat 
capable  of  converting  vegetable  matter  into  charcoal unless 
by  charcoal  he  understands  pure  carbon ; and  in  this  sense  his 
observation  will  readily  be  admitted  by  all  parties.  It  seems, 
indeed,  to  have  been  precisely  with  this  conception  of  the  state 
of  the  manuscripts,  that  it  was  suggested  by  the  Quarterly 
Reviewer  that  some  benefit  might  be  expected  from  submitting 
the  rolls  to  a heat  more  intense  than  that  which  they  appeared 
to  have  undergone.  The  experiment,  however,  has  been  sub- 
sequently performed  with  considerable  care ; but  it  failed  com- 
pletely of  success.  A fragment  of  a roll,  consisting  of  several 
thicknesses,  adhering  together,  was  enclosed  in  a crucible, 
surrounded  by  charcoal  powder,  and  kept  for  some  time  in  a 
red  heat : but  no  perceptible  alteration  took  place  in  the  state 
of  the  fragment,  the  adhesions  were  in  no  degree  detached,  nor 
was  the  legibility  of  the  characters  on  the  surface  impaired. 

After  the  failure  of  this  experiment,  in  order  to  leave  no 
mechanical  means  untried,  a cutting  machine  was  contrived, 
consisting  of  a very  thin  circular  plate  made  into  a fine  saw, 
and  put  in  rapid  motion  by  wheel  work ; this  apparatus  was 
found  perfectly  capable  of  dividing  the  substance  of  the  roll, 
without  splintering  it,  as  knives  have  been  found  to  do;  and  it 
was  hoped  that,  by  cutting  it  across  wherever  there  was  a consi- 
derable fold,  it  would  be  possible  to  extricate  many  parts  from 
each  other,  which  were  only  retained  in  contact  by  this  acci- 
dental complication  of  form  ; and  that  having  the  advantage  of 
beginning  from  within,  it  would  be  easier  to  work  down  upon 
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the  successive  surfaces  bearing  the  letters,  the  writing  being 
always  found  on  the  inside  only  ; and  no  material  difficulty  was 
apprehended  in  reuniting  the  several  parts,  when  they  should 
once  have  been  rendered  legible.  It  was  also  recollected  that 
the  interior  parts  of  the  manuscript  had  in  general  been  the 
least  crushed  and  the  least  adherent ; and  it  was  hoped  that  a 
part  at  least  of  each  manuscript  might  thus  be  rendered  legible 
with  ease,  and  at  the  same  time  without  destroying  the  parts 
remaining  unopened.  But  the  interior  parts  of  the  roll,  which 
had  been  thus  divided,  were  found  as  adherent  as  the  exterior, 
and  the  adhesions  still  remained  every  where  invincible  ; so  that 
all  hopes  of  succeeding  by  mechanical  means  only  were  finally 
abandoned.  The  machine  was  afterwards  sent  to  Naples,  as  it 
was  thought  likely  to  be  of  use  in  some  of  the  operations  that 
Sir  Humphry  Davy’s  process  would  require ; but  it  is  said  not 
to  have  been  found  necessary  for  this  purpose. 

With  regard  to  Sir  Humphry’s  observation,  that  vegetable 
matter  not  exposed  to  moisture  or  air  undergoes  a much  slower 
decay,  but  that  in  the  course  of  ages  “ its  elements  gradually 
react  on  each  other,  the  volatile  principles  separate,  and  the 
carbonaceous  matter  remains,”  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
rolls  of  papyrus  do  not  seem  to  undergo  any  change  of  this 
nature,  in  the  course  of  twenty  or  thirty  centuries;  for  the 
Egyptian  volumes,  which  are  often  found  enclosed  within  the 
bandages  of  mummies,  are  generally  so  free  from  decay,  that 
the  paper  has  retained  its  primitive  whiteness,  without  much 
alteration,  except  sometimes  a slight  tinge  of  brown  ; and  its 
texture  is  so  little  impaired,  that  it  still  bears  ink  well  without 
running.  When,  however,  a roll  has  been  in  any  degree  per- 
vaded by  moisture,  the  water  is  found  to  have  dissolved  the  gum 
which  unites  the  elementary  leaves  of  the  plant,  and  to  have 
caused  partial  adhesions  of  the  contiguous  surfaces  of  the  sheets 
to  each  other. 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may  be  respecting  the 
reasoning  on  which  Sir  Humphry  Davy  appears  to  have 
grounded  his  processes,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  have 
been  actually  employed  with  considerable  advantage.  Mr. 
Burton  was  encouraged  by  the  British  government  to  undertake 
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the  manipulation  of  the  chemical  operations  tliat  were  required ; 
and  Mr.  Elmsley  was  requested  to  prolong  his  stay  in  Italy, 
and  to  become  the  superintendent  of  the  literary  department. 
It  is  said,  that,  according  to  the  latest  accounts,  Sir  Humphry 
is  well  satisfied  with  his  success,  and  that  a great  variety  of 
manuscripts  have  been  rendered  more  or  less  legible ; but  tlrnt 
their  contents  have  proved  of  little  more  importance  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  specimens  before  ex- 
amined. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  Mr.  Elmsley  attempts  the 
restoration  of  any  of  the  mutilated  manuscripts,  his  labours  will 
be  free  from  such  errors  as  have  disgraced  some  of  the  former 
restorers  of  the  Greek  text ; for,  in  fact,  even  the  work  of 
Philodemus  on  Music,  which  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been 
so  well  edited,  exhibits  some  singular  instances  of  a want  of 
familiarity  with  the  idiom  of  the  language,  and  of  a critical 
knowledge  of  its  rules.  In  the  38th  and  last  column,  which 
was  cursorily  examined,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a specimen 
of  the  characters  only,  a passage  occurs  which  is  thus  read  and 
translated  by  the  “ Academicians  of  Portici.”  Tcxrxorx  toivuv 
tipixair,  irp or  a nvtr  $**  T’  £l>®‘  f'tTIV  a>  Sfovroa,  oti 

/xev  wiSavomToi  avTiDii  oeXf  woXXoorripto^iov  oifpsiXov  exteiveiv. 
Tot  iffitur  tantaque  disserui  adversus  ea  quae  aliqui  tractarunt, 
propterea  quia  opportunum  fortasse  erat.  Namquc  profecto 
propter  ipsorum  suadelam  ne  minima  qnidem  parte  debebam  me 
extendere.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  to  any  Greek 
scholar,  that  the  true  reading  must  be  ar  Xtovra/f. 

“ Having  said  thus  much.  I may  probably  have  been  sufficiently 
diffuse  in  replying  to  the  arguments  of  some  persons;  but 
‘ that,’  in  proportion  to  the  plausibility  of  these  arguments,  I 
ought  not  to  have  extended  my  discussion  beyond  a very  small 
part  of  its  actual  magnitude.  . .” 

Such  mistakes,  however,  can  do  but  little  injury  to  the  muti- 
lated authors,  provided  that  the  original  be  preserved  at  the 
same  time  in  its  unaltered  state.  But  that  original,  in  its 
authentic  though  imperfect  form,  is  the  only  object  of  compara- 
tive value  ; and  to  delay  its  publication,  for  the  sake  of  resto- 
rations of  any  kind,  seems  to  be  but  a refined  species  of 
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selfishness.  “ When  we  reflect,”  says  the  Quarterly  Reviewer, 
“on  the  shortness  of  human  life,  and  on  our  own  grey  hairs,  we 
tremble  to  think  how  little  chance  there  is  of  our  being  bene- 
fited by  any  great  proportion  of  the  eighty  manuscripts  still 
unpublished  ” 1'en  years,  alas,  have  now  elapsed  since  these 
reflections  were  printed,  and  not  a line  of  the  manuscripts  in 
question  has  yet  made  its  way  to  that  public,  which  had 
so  equitable  a claim  to  a full  communication  of  their  contents. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  denied,  that  to  the  great  majority  of 
readers  it  would  be  far  more  agreeable  and  convenient  to  have 
the  works  not  only  restored  but  translated,  if  it  could  be  done 
with  tolerable  accuracy,  and  without  any  very  great  loss  of 
time.  And  even  where  a probable  restoration  is  beyond  our 
reach,  it  might  be  of  some  advantage  to  substitute  a jmsible 
one.  Thus,  the  specimen  which  has  been  copied  from  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  1752,  might  suggest  the  three 
hexameters. 

alter. iN  ALTERIUS.DULCi.amplexd. 

MOIUTURUS. 

non.equiDEM.CURIS.CRUDelia.fata.moveri. 

POS8E.REOR.NEC.ME.VITAE.8PES.  VAN  A.  FEFELLIT. 

Lines  which  are  not  indeed  very  harmonious  or  poetical,  but 
which  miyht  have  stood  in  the  same  work  with 

CON8ILII8.NOX.  APT  A.  DUCUM.  LUX.  A PTIOR.  ARM  18, 

and  with  Cleopatra’s 

TRAH1TURQUE.LIBIDINE.MORTIS, 

which  are  almost  the  only  specimens  that  we  possess  of  the 
poem  attributed  to  Varius.  If  several  independent  attempts  of 
this  kind  were  made  by  different  critics,  the  presumption  in 
favour  of  those  restorations,  which  were  found  to  be  common  to 
all,  would  be  raised  from  a mere  possibility  to  a strong  proba- 
bility ; but  whether  the  same  expense  of  labour  and  talents, 
directed  into  some  other  channel,  might  not  create  original 
works  of  still  greater  value,  is  a question  not  easy  to  be 
decided. 

It  is,  however,  of  the  less  consequence  to  decide  it,  as  the 
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British  operations  on  the  manuscripts  have  been  somewhat 
abruptly  terminated : and  the  whole  of  this  article  must  be 
considered  as  historical  only.  The  failure  of  the  experiments 
is  attributed  to  the  mutilated  state  of  the  rolls  which  were  sub- 
jected to  them,  the  best  having  been  already  opened ; so  that 
little  has  been  obtained  from  the  attempt,  except  a knowledge 
of  the  subjects  of  some  of  the  manuscripts  examined,  which  were 
almost  all  in  Greek,  and  all  in  prose.  The  whole  investigation 
has  been  conducted  with  all  possible  caution  and  economy  ; 
and  if  nothing  has  been  added  to  our  literary  treasures,  at 
least  nothing  has  been  taken  away  from  our  scientific  repu- 
tation. 
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LIFE  OF  JOHN  HORNE  TOOKE.* 


John  Horne  Tooke,  an  ingenious  grammarian  and  an  active 
politician,  born  in  Westminster,  June  1736,  was  the  son  of 
Mr.  John  Horne,  a tradesman  living  in  Newport  Market. 

He  was  the  third  of  seven  children ; but  his  father  having 
acquired  considerable  affluence,  sent  him  first  for  a short  time 
to  Westminster  School,  and  then  to  Eton,  where  he  remained 
five  or  six  years  without  particularly  distinguishing  himself, 
and  was  removed  sooner  than  had  been  intended  on  account  of 
the  accidental  loss  of  an  eye.  He  went,  in  1755,  to  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge,  and  took  a degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
there.  He  then  became  an  usher  in  a school  at  Blackheath, 
kept  by  Mr.  Jennings ; but  he  was  soon  after  induced  by  his 
father  to  take  deacon’s  orders,  and  obtained  a curacy  in  Kent. 
His  own  preference,  however,  was  so  much  in  favour  of  the  law, 
that  in  1756  he  entered  as  a student  of  the  Middle  Temple  ; 
but  in  1760  he  was  persuaded  to  return  to  the  church,  and  to 
receive  ordination  as  a priest ; and  he  officiated  for  three  years 
in  the  chapelry  of  New  Brentford,  which  bis  father  had  pur- 
chased for  him  ; performing  his  duties  with  decency,  and  taking 
some  pains  to  study  the  elements  of  medicine  for  the  sake  of 
the  poorer  members  of  his  congregation.  He  then  went  as  tutor 
to  France  with  the  son  of  Mr.  Elwes,  a gentleman  of  Berkshire, 
well  known  for  his  riches  and  his  economy. 

In  1765,  he  commenced  his  political  career  by  writing  an 

* Among  Dr.  Young’s  numerous  contributions  to  the  Supplement  of  the  Ency- 
clopedia Britannica  were  forty-six  biographical  sketches,  for  the  most  part  of 
eminent  scientific  men,  a selection  from  which  h;is  been  reprinted  in  vol.  ii.  of  this 
work.  The  lives  of  Tooke,  Wakefield,  Bryant  and  Porson,  arc  inserted  in  this 
volume  as  their  appropriate  place. — Ed. 
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anonymous  pamphlet  in  defence  of  Wilkes  and  his  party.  He 
returned  to  the  continent,  and  made  the  tour  of  Italy  in  com- 
pany with  a Mr.  Taylor ; and  at  Paris  he  formed  an  intimacy 
with  Wilkes  himself,  who  then  found  it  convenient  to  reside 
there.  He  had  altogether  laid  aside  his  clerical  character  in 
these  excursions,  but  he  resumed  it  for  a short  time  after  his 
return:  soon,  however,  he  relapsed  into  his  political  amuse- 
ments ; exerting  himself,  with  some  success,  in  various  elections, 
as  a partisan  of  his  friend  Wilkes,  and  taking  up  the  cause  of  a 
Mrs.  Bigby,  in  the  pursuit  of  an  “ appeal  of  blood,"  against  the 
murderers  of  her  husband,  who  were  supposed  to  have  obtained 
a pardon  through  corrupt  interest  with  the  court ; though  the 
widow  at  last  disappointed  him  by  accepting  a pecuniary  com- 
pensation for  her  right  of  appeal.  He  was,  however,  successful, 
on  his  own  behalf,  in  repelling  a prosecution  for  a libel  on  Mr. 
Onslow ; and  he  gained  some  credit  with  a party  in  the  city  by 
suggesting  to  Beckford,  then  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  the  reply 
which  he  made  to  the  King’s  answer  to  their  remonstrance,  and 
which  may  still  be  seen,  engraved  on  the  pedestal  of  Beckfords 
statue  in  Guildhall.  He  was  soon  after  very  active  in  esta- 
blishing the  Society  for  supporting  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  iu 
obtaining  the  liberation  of  Binglev,  the  printer,  who  had  been 
somewhat  hastily  committed  to  prison  by  Lord  Mansfield. 

He  had  reason  to  be  dissatisfied,  in  the  year  1770,  with  the 
conduct  of  Wilkes,  in  some  pecuniary  transactions  relating  to 
the  Society  for  the  Bill  of  Rights : both  parties  appeared  to  the 
public  in  a light  somewhat  ridiculous  on  the  occasion,  and 
neither  of  them  gained  in  respectability,  though  the  Society  did 
not  appear  to  value  Wilkes  the  less  for  the  exposures  that  took 
place ; it  was,  however,  shortly  after  dissolved,  and  most  of  its 
members,  except  the  particular  friends  of  Wilkes,  were  incorpo- 
rated into  the  Constitutional  Society.  The  next  year,  Mr. 
Tooke  completed  his  academical  course  at  Cambridge,  by  taking 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  though  not  without  some  opposi- 
tion. He  exerted  himself  greatly  about  this  time  in  procuring 
the  publication  of  the  debates  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
daily  papers,  notwithstanding  the  well-known  Standing  Orders 
of  the  House ; and  so  far  as  he  was  instrumental  in  carrying 
this  point,  he  appears  to  have  rendered  at  least  one  very  esseu- 
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tial  service  to  his  country  ; but  Wilkes,  and  especially  Almon, 
the  bookseller,  are  said  to  have  a still  stronger  claim  to 
the  merit  of  this  transaction,  whatever  may  have  been  its  cha- 
racter. 

He  had  also  a sharp  contest  with  the  anonymous  “ Junius,” 
against  whose  hasty  attack  he  defended  himself  with  great  spirit 
and  energy,  and  with  unexampled  success.  In  1773,  he  made 
a formal  resignation  of  his  living,  and  meant  at  the  same  time 
completely  to  lay  aside  his  clerical  character,  though  no  person 
seems  to  have  felt  himself  authorised  to  accept  this  part  of  his 
resignation;  and  he  began  to  study  the  law  very  diligently, 
intending  to  make  it  the  occupation  of  his  life.  He  adopted 
soon  after  a singular  method  of  forcing  himself  upon  the 
notice  of  the  public,  and  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  par- 
ticular: an  inclosure  bill  being  about  to  be  hurried,  as  was 
reported,  a little  too  rapidly  through  the  House,  he  wrote  some 
paragraphs  in  a newspaper,  which  reflected  very  severely  on  the 
conduct  of  the  Speaker,  on  purpose  that  he  might  be  summoned 
to  appear  before  the  House ; and  being  placed  at  the  bar,  he 
gave  such  reasons  for  his  conduct  as  produced  some  animated 
discussions,  and  in  the  end  was  supposed,  though  probably 
without  foundation,  to  have  caused  the  bill  to  be  modified 
in  some  oppressive  clauses.  By  these  means  he  obtained  the 
favour  of  Mr.  Tooke  of  Purley,  who  thought  himself  aggrieved 
by  the  bill  in  its  original  state,  and  received  from  him  such 
assurances  of  testamentary  favours  as  induced  his  nephew, 
Colonel  Harwood,  to  agree  upon  a partition  of  their  joint 
interest  in  the  reversion  of  his  estate;  though  Mr.  Horne  never 
received,  first  and  last,  more  than  8000/.  from  the  property, 
notwithstanding  the  subsequent  change  of  his  name  about  the 
year  1782,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  patron’s  kindness,  and  his 
long  continued  intimacy  and  frequent  residence  at  Purley  ; the 
principal  legatee,  after  all,  being  a Mr.  Beaseley. 

Mr.  Horne  Tooke  was,  of  course,  a strenuous  opposer  of  the 
American  war ; and  in  1777,  he  published  a very  offensive 
advertisement,  in  which  the  sufferers  in  the  battle  of  Lexington 
were  described  as  having  been  murdered  by  the  king’s  troops. 
For  this  uttack  on  the  Government,  he  was  tried  at  Guildhall, 
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in  July,  1777 ; he  conducted  his  own  defence,  but  he  was  found 
guilty  of  the  libel,  and  sentenced  to  a year’s  imprisonment  in 
the  King's  Bench,  and  a fine  of  200/.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  he  first  appeared  before  the  public  as  a grammarian,  in  the 
criticisms  which  constitute  his  celebrated  Letter  to  Mr.  Dunning. 
The  next  year  he  suffered  a still  severer  punishment,  in  the 
refusal  of  the  Society  of  the  Inner  Temple  to  admit  him  to  the 
bar,  on  account  of  his  having  taken  orders ; so  that  his  prospects 
of  professional  advancement  were  utterly  annihilated.  This 
occurrence  made  him  still  more  bitter  against  the  existing 
Government,  and  in  1780  he  printed  some  severe  remarks  upon 
the  measures  of  Lord  North.  He  attempted  to  establish  him- 
self as  a practical  farmer  in  Huntingdonshire ; but  he  caught 
an  ague,  and  soon  became  disgusted  with  an  agricultural  life ; 
he  returned  to  London,  and  occupied  for  some  years  a house 
near  Soho-square.  His  ideas  of  Parliamentary  reform,  con- 
tained in  a second  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Dunning,  were  by  no 
means  extravagant,  and  he  continued  to  adhere,  in  this  respect, 
rather  to  the  party  of  Mr.  Pitt  than  to  that  of  Mr.  Fox. 

The  publication  of  his  grammatical  dissertations,  under  the 
title  of  the  Diversions  of  Purley,  afforded  but  a slight  and 
imperfect  intermission  of  his  political  pursuits,  for  his  etymolo- 
gical works  are  as  replete  with  the  politics  of  the  day  as  his 
speeches  and  his  pamphlets ; another  of  which  appeared  in  1788, 
under  the  title  of  Two  Pair  of  Portraits,  being  intended  to 
serve  the  cause  of  Pitt’s  party  in  their  elections.  But  in  1790 
he  became  himself  a candidate  for  the  representation  of  West- 
minster, in  opposition  to  Mr.  Fox  and  to  Lord  Hood ; and  he 
distinguished  himself  sufficiently  as  a popular  orator,  though 
he  was  not  successful  in  the  contest. 

He  was  tried,  in  1794,  for  High  Treason,  together  with 
several  other  members  of  the  Corresponding  Societies,  who  had 
been  active  in  attempting  to  introduce  some  imitations  of  the 
French  Revolution  in  the  plans  of  reform  which  they  brought 
forward.  He  exhibited  on  the  trial  somewhat  more  of  firmness 
than  of  good  taste : one  of  his  associates  had  before  been 
acquitted,  and  the  jury  speedily  returned  a similar  verdict  with 
respect  to  himself.  He  afterwards  dedicated  the  second  volume 
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of  his  Diversions  of  Purley  to  his  counsel,  Gibbs  and  Erskine, 
and  to  the  jury  who  tried  him. 

In  1796,  he  again  became  a candidate  for  the  representation 
of  Westminster;  but  again  without  success:  and,  notwith- 
standing his  strong  opinions  respecting  a reform  in  Parliament, 
he  afterwards  condescended  to  accept  from  Lord  Camelford,  in 
1 80 1 , a seat  for  the  nominal  burgh  of  Old  Sarum.  It  was  then 
to  be  determined  if  a clergyman  could  sit  in  the  House  of 
Commons ; but  the  ministry,  instead  of  contesting  the  point 
with  respect  to  Iris  particular  case,  brought  in  a bill  to  decide 
the  question  in  the  negative  for  the  future,  and  he  remained  in 
the  House  till  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  in  the  next 
year,  but  without  particularly  distinguishing  himself  in  its  pro- 
ceedings. 

His  last  public  effort,  as  a party  man,  was  made  in  espousing 
for  a short  time  the  cause  of  Mr.  Pauli,  as  candidate  for  West- 
minster ; but  he  abandoned  this  gentleman  in  a subsequent 
contest.  The  later  years  of  his  life  were  chiefly  passed  in  the 
society  of  a select  circle  of  friends,  who  frequently  partook 
of  Iris  hospitality  at  Wimbledon.  He  died  in  March,  1822, 
leaving  his  property  to  some  natural  daughters  ; for  he  had  never 
been  married.  He  was  buried  in  Ealing  church,  and  not  in  Iris 
garden,  as  he  had  directed  ; his  executors  thinking  themselves 
the  less  bound  by  these  instructions,  as  a literal  compliance 
with  them  might  have  been  unfavourable  to  the  “sale”  of  the 
property. 

1.  His  earliest  publication  was  a pamphlet  entitled  The 
Petition  of  an  Englishman,  1765.  It  consisted  principally  of 
apologies  for  the  private  conduct  and  immoral  writings  of 
Wilkes. 

2.  He  also  published  A Sermon  while  he  continued  in  the 
church,  that  is,  before  the  year  1773:  but  it  attracted  little  notice. 

3.  A Letter  to  Mr.  Dunning,  1778.  The  rudiments  of  his 
grammatical  system,  arising  out  of  remarks  on  the  particles 
employed  by  the  Attorney-General  in  his  indictment,  and  by 
the  judges  in  his  sentence  : it  was  afterwards  incorporated  into 
the  Diversions  of  Purley. 

4.  Facts,  1780:  consisting  of  remarks  on  the  administration 
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of  Lord  North ; with  some  additions  relating  to  finance,  by  Dr. 
Price. 

5.  A Letter  on  Parliamentary  Reform , 1782 : addressed  to 
Mr.  Dunning,  afterwards  Lord  Ashburton. 

6.  Epea  Pteroenta,  or  Diversions  of  Purley,  8 1786. 
Ed.  2.  4.  Part  I.  1798.  Part  II.  1802.  His  great  and  cele- 
brated work : rich  indeed  in  etymology  and  in  wit,  but  meagre 
in  definition  and  in  metaphysics. 

7.  A Letter  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  1787  : relating  to  the 
supposed  mairiage  with  a Catholic. 

8.  Two  Pair  of  Portraits,  8.  1788.  The  two  Pitts  con- 
trasted, in  opposite  columns,  with  the  two  Foxes,  in  colours  by 
no  means  favourable  to  the  latter. 

9 Many  of  his  Letters  have  been  printed  in  Stephens’s  Life 
of  Tooke,  2 v.  8.  Lond.  1813. 

It  is  from  the  last-mentioned  publication  that  this  historical 
sketch  of  Mr.  Tooke’s  life  has  principally  been  extracted : it 
now  becomes  necessary  to  add  some  remarks  on  his  literary  and 
moral  qualifications;  and  in  both  these  points  of  view,  the 
subject  has  been  treated  in  so  masterly  a manner  by  the  author 
of  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  who  is  supposed  to  be  a 
near  relation  of  Tooke's  most  intimate  friend,  the  late  Colonel 
Bosville,  that  it  would  be  presumption  in  any  man  to  go  over 
the  same  ground,  without  adopting  very  nearly  the  eloquent  and 
energetic  expressions,  which  that  noble  and  learned  person  has 
employed. 

“ Mr.  Tooke,”  says  the  accomplished  reviewer  of  the  Memoirs 
of  his  Life  (Q.  R.  Yol.  VII.  No.  xiv.  p.  325),  “was  possessed 
of  considerable  learning,  as  indeed  his  writings  sufficiently  show. 
To  other  more  casual  acquirements,  he  united  a very  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  Gothic  dialects,  of  which  he  has  so  copi- 
ously and  so  judiciously  availed  himself  in  his  etymological 
researches.”  But  it  must  be  remarked,  that  a person  more 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  “Gothic  dialects”  as  living 
languages  will  easily  discover,  that  his  knowledge  of  them  was 
in  truth  but  superficial,  or  that  he  was  indebted  for  it  more  to 
grammars  and  dictionaries,  than  to  any  extensive  study  of  the  _ 
authors  who  had  written  in  those  languages,  or  to  any  habit  of 
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speaking  them  ; and  such  a person  will  easily  find  a variety  of 
instances,  in  which  a very  different  etymon  to  that  which  he  has 
assigned,  will  naturally  suggest  itself  as  the  true  origin  of  the 
word  in  question. 

(P.  320.)  “ Though  Mr.  Tooke’s  philosophical  works  are  the 
results  of  no  common  talent  and  industry,  yet  they  are  neither 
written  in  a truly  philosophical  spirit,  nor  do  they  display  traces 
of  a mind  which,  even  if  it  had  been  wholly  dedicated  to  the 
study  of  metaphysics,  would  have  much  enlarged  the  bounds  of 
our  knowledge  in  that  nice  and  intricate  branch  of  science. 
His  object  seems  to  have  been  rather  to  retard  than  to  advance 
the  progress  of  philosophy,  by  recalling  us  from  those  sound 
conclusions  as  to  the  nature  and  operations  of  the  human  mind, 
which  are  built  upon  observation  and  experience,  to  vague 
speculations,  drawn  from  the  imperfect  analogy  existing  between 
the  moral  and  the  physical  world.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  proposition  which  he  has  succeeded  in  establishing,  is  highly 
interesting  and  important ; and  that,  in  the  illustration  of  it,  he 
has  shown  great  learning,  ingenuity,  and  research.  But  then, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  has  so  monstrously  exaggerated  its  impor- 
tance, and  so  widely  mistaken  its  tendency,  and  has  attempted 
to  raise  so  vast  a superstructure  upon  such  a narrow,  slippery, 
and  inadequate  foundation,  that  we  are  quite  lost  in  amazement 
when  we  recollect  how  completely  the  sagacity,  which  guided 
him  so  well  in  the  investigation  of  his  principal  fact,  appears  to 
desert  him,  when  he  comes  to  apply  that  fact  to  the  purposes  of 
a theory.  The  distance  between  what  he  has  proved,  and  what 
be  wishes  us  to  believe  that  he  has  proved,  is  enormous.  What 
he  has  proved  is,  that  all  words,  even  those  that  are  expressive 
of  the  nicest  operations  of  our  minds,  were  originally  borrowed 
from  the  objects  of  external  perception ; a circumstance  highly 
curious  in  the  history  of  language,  consequently  in  the  history 
of  the  human  mind  itself,  and  the  complete  demonstration  of 
which,  of  course,  reflects  great  credit  upon  its  author.  What 
he  thinks  he  has  proved  is,  that  this  etymological  history  of 
words  is  our  true  guide,  both  as  to  the  present  import  of 
the  words  themselves,  and  as  to  the  nature  of  those  things 
which  they  are  intended  to  signify  : a proposition  so  monstrous, 
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that  he  has  no  where  ventured  to  enunciate  it  in  its  general 
form,  but  has  rather  left  it  to  be  collected  from  the  tenor  of  his 
remarks  upon  particular  instances.  In  truth,  the  inferences  at 
which  Mr.  Tooke  arrived,  far  from  being  warranted  by  his  facts, 
are  directly  the  contrary  of  those  to  which  he  ought  naturally  to 
have  been  led  by  the  result  of  his  own  studies,  when  they  were 
most  successful.  In  tracing  upwards,  through  all  the  mazes  of 
etymology,  the  origin  of  words,  he  ought  to  have  seen  more 
clearly,  if  possible,  than  anybody  else,  that  their  real  present 
sense  is  not  to  be  sought  for  in  their  primitive  signification,  or 
in  the  elements  of  which  they  were  originally  composed,  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  their  actual  import,  with  which  alone 
in  reasoning  we  have  to  do,  hardly  ever  corresponds  with  their 
etymological  meaning,  although  the  one  always  bears  to  the 
other  a certain  resemblance,  more  or  less  accurate,  according  to 
the  greater  or  less  effect  of  time  and  accident.  One  could 
without  difficulty  understand,  how  a person,  unaccustomed  to 
such  considerations,  and  misled  by  a few  instances  partially 
chosen,  should  adopt  a theory  like  that  which  Mr.  Tooke  was 
desirous  to  establish ; but  how  a philosopher,  minutely  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  subject,  and  proceeding  upon  a most 
copious  induction  of  particulars,  should  not  have  perceived  that, 
in  ninety -nine  instances  out  of  a hundred,  such  a doctrine  would 
lead  to  absolute  absurdity,  is,  to  us  at  least,  inconceivable.” 

The  Reviewer  then  follows  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart  in  some  very 
just  criticisms,  which  this  acute  metaphysician  had  already  made 
on  several  of  Mr.  Tooke’s  examples,  fully  proving  the  complete 
fallacy  of  the  system  which  so  completely  confounds  the  defini- 
tion of  a term  with  its  etymology.  Mr.  Tookg  has,  indeed,  the 
merit  of  having  demonstrated  pretty  clearly  that  all  the  parts  of 
speech,  including  those  which  grammarians  had  often  considered 
as  expletives  and  unmeaning  particles,  may  be  resolved  more  or 
less  completely  into  nouns  and  verbs : but  on  the  one  hand  it 
has  been  observed,  that  the  very  same  doctrine  may  be  clearly 
traced  back  to  the  works  of  Aristotle;  and  on  the  other,  it 
may  be  asserted  with  equal  truth,  if  we  wish  to  carry  the 
theory  to  its  utmost  extent,  that  language  consists  only  of 
nouns  and  one  verb  : since  all  verbs  may  in  fact  be 
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resolved  into  participles,  or  adjectives,  compounded  with  auxili- 
ary verbs,  as  well  as  those  which  exhibit  this  complication  in 
their  exterior  form. 

“ In  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life,”  Mr.  Tooke  “ was  kind, 
friendly,  and  hospitable.” — (P.  325  ) “ We  doubt  whether  his 
temper  was  naturally  good ; but  if  it  was  not,  lie  had  a merit 
the  more ; for  he  had  so  completely  subdued  it  by  care  and 
self-control,  as  never  to  betray,  under  any  provocation,  the 
slightest  mark  of  that  irritability  which  often  accompanies 
talent,  and  which  gains  so  rupidly  upon  those  who  know 
not  how  to  guard  against  its  approaches.  Indeed,  the  aspect 
under  which  he  appeared  in  private  was  by  no  means  such 
as  the  stern  cynicism  and  ferocious  turbulence  of  his  public 
conduct  would  have  led  one  to  expect ; and  those,  whose  opinion 
of  him  has  been  formed  exclusively  upon  his  political  character 
and  his  writings,  will  have  some  difficulty  in  believing  that  the 
curate  of  Brentford  was  one  of  the  best  bred  gentlemen  of  the 
age.  In  this  respect  he  was  a sort  of  phenomenon.  He  was  born 
in  a low  station  : at  no  period  did  he  appear  to  have  possessed 
any  remarkable  advantages  for  the  study  of  good  breeding ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  greater  part  of  his  life  was  spent 
in  constant  intercourse  with  coarse,  vulgar,  and  uneducated 
men ; yet  his  natural  taste  was  so  good,  and  he  had  profited 
so  judiciously  by  whatever  opportunities  he  enjoyed,  that  courts 
and  high  stations  have  seldom  produced  a better  example  of 
polite  and  elegant  behaviour,  than  was  exhibited  by  the  asso- 
ciate of  Messrs.  Hardy  and  Thelwall.  Indeed,  his  manner  had 
almost  every  excellence  that  manner  can  display  : grace,  viva- 
city, frankness,  dignity.  Perhaps,  indeed,  in  its  outward  forms, 
and  in  that  which  is  purely  conventional,  his  courtesy  wore  the 
air  of  the  ‘ vicillc  cour,’  and  was  rather  more  elaborate  than  is 
consistent  with  the  practice  of  this  lounging,  unceremonious 
age  ; but  it  was  never  forced  or  constrained,  and  it  sat  not  un- 
gracefully upon  an  old  man.”  It  may,  however,  deserve  to  be 
remarked,  in  contemplating  this  paradox,  though  rather  as 
a collateral  coincidence  than  as  a satisfactory  explanation,  that 
even  from  his  infancy  Tooke  had  actually  seen  something  of  the 
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very  highest  society,  having  been  admitted  once  or  twice  a week 
at  Leicester  House  as  a playfellow  to  the  late  king ; and  though 
he  may  have  learned  but  little  from  imitation  of  the  manners  of 
the  young  prince,  yet  the  early  habit  of  self-restraint,  imposed 
by  such  a presence,  may  easily  have  imprinted  some  courtly 
traces  on  his  character,  which  were  not  easily  effaced,  and  which 
an  association  with  the  heirs  of  the  first  families  of  the  kingdom, 
throughout  his  boyhood,  at  estminstcr  and  at  Kton,  must 
naturally  have  made  still  more  distinct  and  i>ennancnt. 

“ He  never  appeared  to  greater  advantage  than  in  conversa- 
tion.” “ He  possessed  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  anecdotes, 
which  he  introduced  with  great  skill,  and  related  with  neatness, 
grace,  rapidity,  and  pleasantry : he  had  a quick  sense  of  the 
ridiculous,  and  was  a great  master  of  the  whole  art  of  raillery, 
a dangerous  talent,  though  the  exercise  of  it  in  his  hands  was 
always  tempered  by  politeness  and  good  humour.” 

“ In  spite  of  labour  and  dissipation  (p.  328),  his  life  was  pro- 
tracted to  a period  which  indicated  an  originally  sound  and 
vigorous  frame.  For  the  last  twenty  years,  however,  he  was 
subject  to  several  severe,  distressing,  and  incurable  infirmities. 
These  he  bore  with  a patience  and  firmness  which  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  admire : to  the  very  last  he  never  suffered  himself 
to  be  beaten  down  by  them,  nor  ever  for  one  moment  indulged 
in  complaint,  or  gave  way  to  despondency.  In  the  intervals  of 
pain,  nay,  even  when  actually  suffering  under  it,  he  preserved  a 
self-command,  which  enabled  him  to  converse,  not  only  with 
spirit  and  vigour,  but  with  all  hiH  accustomed  cheerfulness  and 
pleasantry,  never  making  any  demand  upon  the  sympathy  of 
his  friends,  or  mentioning  his  own  situation  at  all,  except  when 
occasionally,  and  by  a very  pardonable  exercise  of  his  sophistry, 
he  amused  himself  in  exalting  its  comforts,  and  explaining  away 
its  disadvantages ; displaying,  in  this  respect,  a manly  spirit  and 
a practical  philosophy,  which,  if  they  had  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  his  moral,  as  well  as  upon  his  physical  condition,  if  they 
had  been  employed  with  as  much  effect  in  reconciling  him  to  his 
political  exclusion  as  to  his  bodily  sufferings,  might  have  pro- 
duced, not  the  very  imperfect  character  we  have  been  attempting 
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to  delineate,  in  which  the  unfavourable  traits  bear  so  large  a 
proportion  to  those  of  a nobler  and  more  benign  cast,  but  the 
venerable  portrait  of  a truly  wise  and  virtuous  man.” 

Heid’s  Memoirs,  8.  Lond.  1812;  Quarterly  Revietc,  June, 
1812 ; A.  Stephens’s  Life  of  Toohe , 2 v.  8.  Lond.  1813 ; British 
Critic,  N.S.  Vol.  I.  p.  79,  193  ; Aikin’s  General  Biography,  LX. 
4.  Lond.  181-1 ; Chalmers’s  Biographical  Dictionan /,  XXIX. 
8.  Lond.  1816. 
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LIFE  OF  WAKEFIELD. 


Gilbert  Wakefield,  a commentator  $nd  critic  of  some 
celebrity,  born  at  Nottingham,  22nd  February,  1756,  was 
the  son  of  the  Reverend  George  Wakefield,  Rector  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Nicolas. 

He  was  observed  in  his  earliest  infancy  to  he  of  a serious 
turn  of  mind,  and  he  made  a rapid  progress  in  the  first  elements 
of  literature.  At  the  age  of  seven,  he  was  sent  to  a free  school 
at  Nottingham,  and  remained  there  two  years,  chiefly  under 
the  tuition  of  Mr.  Beardmore,  afterwards  master  of  the  Charter- 
house : he  was  then  sent  to  a school  kept  by  the  Reverend 
& Pickthall,  at  Wilford,  an  institution  which  seems  to  have 
been  only  distinguished  by  the  regular  imprisonment  of  the 
boys  for  no  less  than  eleven  hours  a day.  After  this,  when  his 
father  obtained  the  vicarage  of  Kingston  in  Surrey,  with  the 
chapelry  of  Richmond,  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  his 
curate,  who  kept  a school  at  Richmond  ; he  was,  however, 
removed  in  1769  to  a better  conducted  establishment  in  the 
same  neighbourhood,  kept  by  the  Reverend  R.  Wooddeson,  of 
whom  he  speaks  in  his  Memoirs  with  high  approbation. 

At  sixteen  he  went  to  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  where  his 
classical  studies  still  continued  to  be  the  principal  object  of  his 
attention,  although  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  the’rank  of 
second  wrangler  at  the  termination  of  his  academical  studies  in 
1776.  lie  lias,  indeed,  the  candour  to  observe,  that  the  year 
was  below  mediocrity,  with  regard  to  the  performances  of  the 
candidates  in  general ; and  that,  when  he  obtained  the  second 
classical  medal,  on  the  Duke  of  Newcastle’s  foundation,  he 
had  only  one  competitor  ; still,  it  must  not  be  denied,  that  to 
be  both  second  wrangler  and  second  medallist,  in  any  year,  im- 
plies no  ordinary  portion  of  application,  as  well  as  some  con- 
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siderable  talent.  Mr.  Wakefield  was  however  distinguished 
throughout  his  life,  by  a singular  mixture  of  opposite  habits  ; 
and,  in  the  midst  of  his  studies,  he  confesses,  that  “ he  some- 
times felt  himself  almost  incapable  of  reading  a single  page  for 
montlis  together,”  and  in  summer  especially,  he  could  only 
wander  about  the  fields  in  a state  of  perfect  inactivity.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  says,  that  “ for  five  years,  he  rose,  almost 
without  exception,  by  five  o’clock,  winter  and  summer,  but 
never  breakfasted,  drank  tea,  or  nipt  (supped),”  or  of  course 
dined,  “ alone,  half  a dozen  times  during  all  that  space,  en- 
joying society,  from  the  first,  beyond  measure.” 

He  became  a Fellow  of  Jesus  College  in  1776,  and  he 
gained,  in  two  successive  years,  the  second  Bachelor’s  prizes 
given  by  the  Chancellor:  in  1778  he  was  ordained  by  the 
Bishop  of  Peterborough,  though  he  did  not  subscribe  the 
Articles  without  great  reluctance.  He  obtained  a curacy 
first  at  Stockport  in  Cheshire,  and  then  at  Liverpool.  The 
year  after  he  married  Miss  Watson,  a niece  of  the  Rector  of 
Stockport,  and  thus  vacated  his  fellowship : his  domestic  life 
appears  to  have  been  happy  and  harmonious,  though  the  only 
merit  of  his  wife,  that  he  has  left  upon  record,  is  the  singular 
hereditary  qualification,  that  her  great  grandfather  and  great 
grandmother  had  lived  together  as  man  and  wife  for  seventy- 
five  years. 

Soon  after  his  marriage,  he  became  classical  tutor  in  the 
dissenting  Academy  at  Warrington,  though  he  did  not  pro- 
fessedly unite  with  any  specific  community  of  dissenters  as 
adopting  all  their  opinions ; but  he  soon  began  openly  to  attack 
those  of  the  established  church  in  a multitude  of  controversial 
writings,  and  especially  in  the  notes  accompanying  his  new 
translations  of  some  parts  of  the  Scriptures  ; a work  for  which 
he  had  diligently  laboured  to  prepare  himself  by  the  study  of 
various  dialects  of  the  Oriental  languages. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  Academy  of  Warrington,  he 
lived  at  Bramcote  in  Nottinghamshire,  at  Richmond,  and  at 
Nottingham  ; partly  occupied  in  the  instruction  of  a few  pupils, 
and  partly  in  pursuing  his  own  studies  and  illustrations  of 
antiquity.  In  1786,  and  for  two  or  three  years  after,  he 
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suffered  greatly  from  an  acute  pain  in  his  shoulder,  which 
interfered  materially  with  the  prosecution  of  his  theological 
investigations. 

In  the  year  1790,  he  accepted  the  classical  professorship  at 
Hackney ; here  his  lectures  and  instructions  were  generally 
approved  and  admired,  but  he  carried  his  dissent  from  the 
articles  of  faith  of  any  established  society  of  Christians  so  much 
further  than  any  of  his  colleagues,  that  he  was  thought  too 
independent  to  continue  in  his  situation,  and  he  consequently 
left  the  institution  in  1791 ; and  for  a similar  reason  he  failed 
of  obtaining  the  charge  of  two  private  pupils  whom  he  expected 
to  have  been  placed  with  him. 

He  continued  to  reside  at  Hackney,  employing  himself  partly 
as  an  author  and  editor,  and  partly  in  the  education  of  his  own 
children.  Among  his  original  productions  were  several  po- 
lemical and  political  pamphlets,  relating  to  the  war  with  France, 
and  to  the  various  controversies  of  the  day ; of  these,  the  most 
remarkable  for  its  consequences  to  himself  was  his  Reply  to 
the  Bishop  of  Llandaff* s Address , which  occasioned  a prosecution 
to  be  brought  by  the  Attorney  General  against  his  publisher 
first,  and  then  against  himself ; and  he  was  sentenced  to  be 
confined  for  two  years  in  Dorchester  jail ; a punishment  which 
was  probably  intended  to  be  somewhat  severe,  but  which  was 
most  fortunate  in  its  operation  on  his  subsequent  comfort,  since 
it  was  the  cause  of  his  obtaining,  by  the  exertions  of  his  friends 
and  liis  partisans  at  large,  a subscription  of  about  5,000/.  ; a 
sum  which  not  only  alleviated  the  rigour  of  his  imprisonment, 
but  also  enabled  him  to  leave  his  family  in  a state  of  com- 
parative affluence. 

He  was  principally  occupied  during  his  confinement  in  con- 
tinuing his  literary  labours  for  the  press,  and  in  preparing  a 
series  of  classical  lectures,  beginning  with  the  illustration  of 
the  second  book  of  Virgil’s  Eneid,  the  first  course  of  which  he 
delivered  in  London  immediately  after  his  liberation  in  May, 
1801.  The  effect  of  unusual  exertions  of  body  and  mind,  after 
so  long  a cessation  of  exercise,  and  in  hot  summer  weather, 
appears  to  have  predisposed  his  constitution  to  a typhous  fever, 
of  which  he  died,  after  a fortnight's  illness,  the  9th  of  Septcin- 
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her,  1801,  leaving  a widow  and  six  children,  four  sons  and  two 
daughters.  His  brother,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Wakefield  of  Rich- 
mond, also  survived  him,  and  died  in  1806.  The  catalogue  of 
his  literary  offspring  is  so  multitudinous,  that  it  partly  tells  its 
own  story  by  its  length,  and  admits  of  very  few  particular 
remarks. 

1 . Poemata  : quibus  accedunt  qucedam  in  Horatium  Obser- 
vationes.  4.  Cambr.  1776. 

2.  A Plain  and  Short  Account  of  the  Nature  of  Baptism. 
12.  Warr.  1781. 

3.  An  Essay  on  Inspiration.  8.  Warr.  1781. 

4.  A new  Translation  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians.  8.  Warr.  1781. 

5.  A new  Translation  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mattheio.  4. 
Warr.  1782. 

6.  Directions  for  the  Student  in  Theology.  12.  Lond. 
1784. 

7.  A Sermon  preached  at  Richmond  on  the  Peace.  8. 
Lond.  1784. 

8.  An  Inquin/  concerning  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ.  8. 
Lond.  1784. 

9.  On  the  Origin  of  Alphabetical  Characters.  MancL 
Mem.  I.  1785.  Life,  II.  Attempting  to  cut  the  knot  of 
their  invention  by  referring  it  to  inspiration. 

10.  Several  Letters  signed  Nepiodidascalos,  in  the  Theo- 
logical Repository.  Lond.  1785. 

11.  The  Poems  of  Mr.  Gray,  with  Notes.  8.  Lond.  1786. 

12.  Virgilii  Georgica.  8.  Cambr.  1788. 

13.  Remarks  on  Dr.  Horsley's  Ordination  Sermon.  12. 
Lond.  1788. 

14.  Four  Marks  of  Antichrist.  8.  Lond.  1788. 

15.  A new  Translation  of  Parts  of  the  New  Testament 
wrongly  translated.  8.  Loud.  1789. 

16.  An  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Nottingham.  8.  Lond. 
1789. 

17.  Remarks  on  the  Internal  Evidence  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion. 8.  Lond.  1789. 

18.  Silva  Critica.  I.  8.  Cambr.  1789.  II.  1790.  III. 
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1792.  IV.  Lond.  1793.  V.  1795.  Intended  for  the  Illus- 
tration of  the  Scriptures  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers. 
The  last  two  parts  were  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Rev.  R. 
Tyrrwhitt. 

19.  An  Address  to  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's.  8.  Birm. 
1790.  On  the  Liturgy. 

20.  Cursory  Reflections.  8.  Birm.  1 790.  On  the  Corpora- 
tion and  Test  Acts. 

21.  An  Impiiry  into  the  Expediency  and  Propriety  of  Public 
or  Social  Worship.  8.  Lond.  1791.  Ed.  3.  1792. 

22.  Memoirs  of  his  Life.  8.  Lond.  1792.  2.  Ed.  2 v.  8. 

1804.  Continued  by  Mr.  Rult  and  Mr.  Wainewright. 

23.  A Translation  of  the  Netv  Testament.  3 v.  8.  Lond. 
1792.  2d  ed.  2 v.  8.  1795. 

24.  Strictures  on  Dr.  Priestley’s  Letter  concerning  Public 
Worship.  8.  Lond.  1792. 

25.  Reply  to  the  Arguments  against  the  Inquiry.  8.  Lond. 
1792. 

26.  Evidences  of  Christianity.  8.  Lond.  1793. 

27.  The  Spirit  of  Christianity  compared  with  the  Spirit  of 
the  Times.  8.  Lond.  1794.  2 editions. 

28.  An  Examination  of  the  Age  of  Reason.  8.  Lond.  1 794. 
2 editions. 

29.  Remarks  on  the  General  Orders  of  the  Duke  of  York. 
8.  Lond.  1794. 

30.  Horatii  quee  supersunt.  12.  Lond.  1794. 

31.  Traga'diarum  Graicarum  delectus.  2 v.  8.  Lond.  1794. 
The  Eumcnides,  Trachinice,  Philoctetes,  Hercules,  Alcestes,  and 
Ion. 

32.  Pope’s  Works,  with  Remarks  and  Illustrations.  Vol.  I. 
8.  Warr.  1794. 

33.  A Reply  to  Paine's  Second  Part  of  the  Age  of  Reason. 
8.  Lond.  1795. 

34.  Poetical  Translations.  12.  Lond.  1795.  Especially 
from  Horace  and  Juvenal. 

35.  Bionis  et  Moschi  quxe  supersunt.  12.  Lond.  1795. 

36.  Virgilii  Opera.  12.  Lond.  1796. 

37.  Observations  on  Pope.  8.  Lond.  1 796. 
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38.  A Reply  to  the  Letter  of  Edmund  Burke,  Esq.  8. 
Lond.  1796.  Twice  reprinted. 

39.  Homer’s  Iliad  by  Pope,  with  Notes.  11  v.  8.  Lond. 
1796. 

40.  Lucretius  de  Rerum  Natura.  3 v.  4.  and  8.  Lond. 
1796,  1797.  A splendid  book,  with  some  collations  of  manu- 
scripts, and  some  notes  of  Bentley.  But  the  collations  are  said 
to  be  inaccurate,  and  the  commentary  more  prolix  than  judicious 
See  Porson  in  Br.  Critic , 1801,  XVII.  p.  452,  and  Elmsley  in 
the  Classical  Journal.  He  received,  however,  many  grateful 
and  panegyrical  acknowledgments  from  his  German  corre 
spondents.  The  edition  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Fox,  with  whom 
he  commenced  an  acquaintance  on  the  occasion. 

41.  In  Euripidis  Ilecubam  Diatribe.  Lond.  1794.  On 
Porson’s  Hecuba. 

42.  A Letter  to  Jacob  Bryant,  Esq.,  on  the  War  of  Troy. 
4.  Lond.  1797. 

43.  A Letter  to  William  Wilberforce,  Esq.  8.  Lond.  1797. 
Reprinted. 

44.  A Reply  to  some  parts  of  the  Bishop  of  Llandajjfs  Ad- 
dress to  the  People  of  Great  Britain.  8.  Lond.  1798.  Twice 
reprinted. 

45.  A Letter  to  Sir  John  Scott,  his  Majesty's  Attorney  Gene- 
ral, on  the  subject  of  a late  Trial.  8.  Lond.  1798. 

46.  Defence  delivered  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  47. 
Address  to  the  Judges  in  April.  48.  Address  to  the  Judges  in 
May.  Printed  but  not  published. 

49.  The  First  Satire  of  Juvenal  Imitated.  12.  1800.  Life, 
Vol.  H. 

50.  Correspondence  until  the  late  Right  Hon.  C.  J.  Fox. 
8.  Lond.  1813.  Chiefly  on  subjects  of  Classical  Literature. 

But  few  of  the  characters  that  have  ever  employed  the  pen 
of  a biographer,  have  exhibited  more  remarkable  contrasts, 
either  in  a moral  or  in  a literary  point  of  view,  than  that  of 
Gilbert  Wakefield : and  he  has  accordingly  been  depicted,  by 
critics  and  historians  of  various  sentiments,  in  colours  the  most 
opposite  and  the  most  discordant.  “ Of  his  particular  modes 
of  thinking  on  religious  and  political  subjects,”  says  Mr.  Lind- 
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say,  “ different  men  will  form  different  opinions : concerning 
the  integrity  of  his  heart,  and  the  consistency  of  his  character, 
there  can  be  hut  one  opinion  amongst  those  who  enjoyed  the 
happiness  of  his  acquaintance."  It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult 
to  find  out  a more  splendid  example  of  high  honour  and  self 
denial,  and  of  magnificent  liberality,  even  under  actual  pecu- 
niary embarrassment,  than  Mr.  Wakefield  displayed,  at  a time 
when  he  had  to  support  himself,  with  a wife  and  six  or  seven 
children,  on  about  150/.  a year,  in  voluntarily  paying  the  ex- 
penses of  Mr.  Cuthell  on  his  prosecution  for  publishing  the 
Reply  to  the  Bishop  of  LlandafFs  Address,  which  exceeded  the 
whole  yearly  amount  of  his  income.  “ His  devotedness  to 
study,”  says  his  friend  Dr.  Aikin,  “ was  by  no  means  attended 
with  a reserved  or  unsocial  disposition ; for  no  one  could  de- 
light more  in  free  conversation,  or  bear  his  part  in  it  with  a 
more  truly  social  spirit : and  if,  in  controversial  and  critical 
writings,  he  was  apt  to  indulge  in  the  contemptuous  and  severe 
expressions  which  he  found  too  much  sanctioned  by  polemical 
use,  in  disputation  by  word  of  mouth  he  was  singularly  calm 
and  gentle,  patient  in  hearing,  and  placid  in  replying.  To  con- 
clude the  topic  of  (his)  moral  character,  it  was  marked  by  an 
openness,  a simplicity,  a good  faith,  an  affectionate  ardour,  a 
noble  elevation  of  soul,  which  made  way  to  the  hearts  of  all  who 
nearly  approached  him,  and  rendered  him  the  object  of  their 
warmest  attachment”  But  “ he  wanted  time  or  patience,”  says 
Dr.  Parr  very  justly,  “ for  that  discrimination  which  would  have 
made  his  conjectures  fewer  indeed,  but  more  probable,  and  his 
principles  more  exact : (yet)  I shall  ever  think  of  him  as  one 
of  the  best  scholars  produced  by  my  own  country  in  my  own 
age.’’  The  compliments  of  Heyne,  and  of  his  pupil  Jacobs,  are 
still  more  elaborate : but  it  is  well  known  that  when  Porson 
was  one  day  asked  for  a toast  with  a sentiment  from  Shake- 
speare, he  gave  “ Gilbert  Wakefield,  What's  Hecuba  to  him,  or 
he  to  Hecuba  1"  and  there  was  quite  as  much  of  truth  as  there 
was  of  neatness  in  the  application.  A reviewer  of  his  Life  in 
the  British  Critic,  by  no  means  favourably  disposed  towards 
him,  readily  admits,  that  “ he  was  strictly  and  enthusiastically 
honest  and  seems  to  have  acquired  even  a passion  for  priva- 
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tions  : these  feelings,  added  to  his  pride  of  independent  thinking, 
led  him,  we  doubt  not,”  he  says,  “ to  abstain  from  wine ; to 
have  relinquished  in  part,  and  to  be  tending  entirely  to  give  up, 
the  use  of  animal  food,  with  various  other  instances  of  pecu- 
liarity. Knowing  his  own  assiduity,  and  giving  himself  ample 
credit  for  sagacity,  he  thought  that  he  was  equal  to  the  decision 
of  every  possible  question : and  thus  he  became  bigoted  to  al- 
most every  paradox  which  had  once  possessed  his  very  eccentric 
understanding.  He  was  as  violent  against  Greek  accents  as  he 
was  against  the  Trinity,  and  anathematized  the  final  n as 
strongly  as  Episcopacy.  Whatever  coincided  not  with  his 
ideas  of  rectitude,  justice,  elegance,  or  whatever  else  it  might 
be,  was  to  give  way  at  once,  and  to  be  rescinded  at  his  pleasure, 
on  pain  of  the  most  violent  reprehension  to  all  opponents ; 
whether  it  were  an  article  of  faith,  a principle  of  policy,  a doc- 
trine of  morality,  or  a reading  in  an  ancient  author,  away  it 
must  go,  xi/»e (T<nv  oiwvoTfft  vs  warn,  to  the  dogs  and  the  vultures. 
These  exterminating  sentences  were  also  given  with  such  pre- 
cipitancy, as  not  to  allow  even  a minute  for  consideration.  To 
the  paper,  to  the  press,  to  the  (public),  all  was  given  at  once, 
frequently  to  the  incurring  of  the  most  palpable  absurdity. 
Thus  the  simple  elegance  of  O bcatf  Sexti,  in  Horace,  was  pro- 
posed, in  an  edition  of  that  author,  to  be  changed  to  O bea  Te 
Sexti,  though  the  alteration,  besides  being  most  bald  and  taste- 
less, produced  a blunder  in  quantity  so  gross,  that  no  boy,  even 
in  the  middle  part  of  a public  school,  would  have  been  thought 
pardonable  in  committing  it.  By  faults  (either)  original  or 
habitual,  his  sincerity  became  offensive,  his  honesty  haughty 
and  uncharitable,  his  intrepidity  factious,  his  acuteness  delusive, 
and  his  memory,  assisted'  by  much  diligence,  a vast  weapon 
which  his  judgment  was  totally  unable  to  wield.” 

It  is  not  impossible  that  Mr.  Wakefield  might  have  been 
more  successful  in  his  studies,  if  he  could  have  found  sufficient 
motives  for  directing  them  rather  to  scientific  tlian  to  philo- 
logical pursuits : for  he  seems  to  have  been  fully  impressed 
with  the  superior  dignity  of  science  to  that  of  any  department 
of  philology.  “ Compared  with  the  noble  theories  of  mathe- 
matical philosophy,”  he  says,  “ our  classical  lucubrations  are  as 
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the  glimmering  of  a taper  to  the  meridian  splendour  of  an 
equatorial  sun.”  He  would,  however,  scarcely  have  had  per- 
severance enough  to  distinguish  himself  in  that  solitary  labour 
which  is  required  for  the  minute  investigation  of  natural  phe- 
nomena : and  it  is  seldom  tliat  any  collateral  encouragement  is 
held  out,  in  this  country,  for  the  continued  cultivation  of  ab- 
stract science ; while  the  classical  scholar,  though  he  is  sup- 
posed to  be  principally  occupied  with  nouns,  and  verbs,  and 
particles,  is  in  fact  unconsciously,  and,  therefore,  most  effectu- 
ally, learning  the  arts  of  poetry,  and  rhetoric,  and  logic,  which 
have  furnished,  in  all  ages,  the  spur  and  the  reins  for  urging  on 
and  directing  the  mighty  bulk  of  the  body  politic,  in  church  and 
in  state,  at  the  will  of  its  leaders.  The  young  man,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  commences  the  pursuit  of  science  with  ardour, 
obtains,  if  he  is  most  successful,  arid  untormented  by  unneces- 
sary scruples,  a quiet  fellowship,  a comfortable  apartment,  and 
an  excellent  plain  dinner  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  : and  if 
he  fails  of  these,  he  may  chance  to  be  made  an  exciseman ; or, 
in  the  improved  arrangements  of  the  present  auspicious  days,  a 
computer  or  an  assistant  astronomer : but  with  respect  to  any 
influence  that  his  pursuits  might  be  supposed  to  have  on  the 
elevation  of  his  rank  in  life,  or  in  the  independent  provision  for 
a family,  he  must  lay  no  such  flattering  unctions  to  his  soul, 
but  must  at  all  times  place  his  pride  and  his  happiness  in  the 
reflection  that  at  Mini  plaudo  ipse  domi,  which  is,  in  truth, 
the  best  sublunary  support  of  the  wise  and  the  good  in  every 
circumstance  of  human  life. 
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Jacob  Bryant,  a profound  scholar,  my  thologist,  and  sacred 
historian,  born  at  Plymouth  in  1715.  His  father  had  a 
place  in  the  Customs,  and  was  afterwards  stationed  in  Kent, 
where  his  son  was  first  sent  to  a provincial  school,  from  which 
he  was  removed  to  Eton.  Here  he  appears  to  have  remained 
till  1736,  the  date  of  his  election  to  King’s  College,  Cambridge, 
and  he  took  his  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Arts  in  1740 
and  1744.  lie  returned  to  Eton  in  the  cajiacity  of  private 
tutor  to  the  late  Duke  of  Marlborough,  then  Marquis  of  Bland- 
ford  ; and  the  good  taste  which  his  pupil  showed  through  life, 
in  the  protection  of  the  fine  arts,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  science, 
sufficiently  demonstrated  the  beneficial  influence  of  his  in- 
structor’s example.  In  1756,  he  went  to  the  Continent  as 
Private  Secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  then  Master- 
General  of  the  Ordnance,  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
forces  in  Germany  ; and  he  was  rewarded,  after  his  return,  for 
his  various  services  to  the  family,  by  a lucrative  appointment 
in  the  Ordnance,  which  allowed  him  ample  leisure  to  indulge 
his  literary  taste  in  a variety  of  refined  investigations,  and  to 
exercise  his  zeal  for  the  cause  of  religion  in  a multitude  of 
works,  calculated  for  the  illustration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
demonstration  of  their  authenticity  and  divine  authority. 

1.  Ilis  first  publication  was  entitled  Observations  and  In- 
quiries relating  to  various  parts  of  Aucient  History,  containing 
Dissertations  on  the  wind  Euroclydon,  and  on  the  Island  Melite, 
together  with  an  Account  of  Egypt  in  its  most  early  state,  and 
of  the  Shepherd  Kings,  1767.  In  this  work  he  attempts  to 
prove  that  the  Melite,  on  which  St.  Paul  was  wrecked,  was  not 
Malta,  but  one  of  the  Illyrian  islands  in  the  Adriatic,  now 
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called  Mclede ; and  he  endeavours  to  illustrate  several  points 
in  the  early  history  of  the  oriental,  and  especially  of  the 
Arainitic  nations. 

2.  But  his  most  elaborate  performance  was  his  New  System 
or  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology,  wherein  an  attempt  is  made 
to  divest  tradition  of  fable,  and  to  reduce  truth  to  its  original 
purity,  3 vols.  4to.,  1774,  1776.  In  this  attempt  the  author 
has  equally  displayed  his  deep  and  extensive  learning,  and  his 
inventive  fancy ; but  it  must  be  confessed  that,  on  a minute 
examination,  the  work  exhibits  much  more  of  a poetical  ima- 
gination than  of  a sound  judgment,  and  that,  in  endeavouring 
to  substitute  etymological  for  historical  evidence,  he  has  been 
completely  unsuccessful.  Nothing  can  afford  a more  satisfac- 
tory kind  of  proof  than  etymology  taken  on  a large  scale,  and 
considered  as  a mode  of  tracing  the  relations  of  nations  to  each 
other,  by  the  affinities  of  their  languages  ; since  the  accumula- 
tion of  a multitude  of  probabilities,  each  weak  when  taken  se- 
parately, becomes  at  last  equivalent  to  a certainty.  But  nothing, 
on  the  other  hand,  can  be  more  fallacious,  or  more  liable  to 
controversy,  than  single  etymological  inferences,  in  particular 
cases,  when  one  of  these  slight  resemblances  is  magnified  into  a 
striking  likeness,  and  even  an  identity,  which  is  then  made  the 
foundation  of  a magnificent  superstructure  in  mythology  or  in 
history.  Mr.  Richardson  has  shown,  in  the  Preface  to  his 
Dictionary,  how  much  Mr.  Bryant  was  mistaken  in  some  of 
his  reasoning  respecting  the  signification  and  derivation  of  par- 
ticular words  ; and  even  if  he  had  been  more  correct  in  these 
instances,  the  conclusions,  which  he  has  deduced  from  his 
etymologies,  would  by  no  means  have  been  perfectly  legitimate. 
Jablonsky  seems  to  have  exhibited  one  of  the  strongest  examples 
of  this  dangerous  abuse  of  learning ; in  which  he  has  been 
followed  not  only  by  Mr.  Bryant,  but  by  several  other  modern 
writers  equally  visionary,  who  have  commonly  been  very  im- 
perfectly acquainted  with  the  languages  on  which  their  con- 
jectures have  depended,  and  have  been  still  more  deficient  in 
that  sort  of  common  sense,  and  correct  feeling,  confirmed  by 
experience',  which  constitutes  the  most  essential  part  of  the 
qualifications  of  a critic,  and  the  want  of  which  can  never  be 
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compensated  by  the  most  unwearied  labour  of  a mere  mechan- 
ical commentator. 

3.  Some  remarks,  which  had  been  made  on  particular  pas- 
sages of  Mr.  Bryant’s  work,  led  him  to  publish  A Vindication 
of  the  A]>amean  Medal ; of  the  inscription  NfiE  ; and  of 
another  coin,  in  the  Archaeologia , Vol.  IV.  Art  21,  22,  23. 
4.  lie  deviated  somewhat  more  widely  from  the  usual  objects 
of  his  researches,  and  apparently  without  any  very  decided 
advantage  over  his  adversary,  in  An  Address  to  Dr.  Priestley, 
on  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity,  8vo.,  1780.  5.  He 

also  published  in  the  same  year  Vindiciee  Flavians,  or  a vin- 
dication of  the  testimony  given  by  Josephus  concerning  our 
Saviour,  8vo. 

6.  Unfortunately  for  the  credit  of  his  critical  discrimination 
in  matters  of  old  English  literature,  Mr.  Bryant  was  the  author 
of  Observations  on  the  Poems  of  Thomas  Rowley,  in  which  the 
authenticity  of  these  poems  is  ascertained,  2 vols.  12mo.  1781. 
If  there  could  be  any  excuse  for  the  commission  of  forgeries 
like  that  of  Chatterton,  it  would  be  found  in  their  serving  as  a 
valuable  test  of  the  degree  of  confidence,  which  it  is  justifiable 
to  place,  in  the  decrees  of  the  most  powerful  critics,  respecting 
other  questions  of  a more  ambiguous  nature. 

7.  Mr.  Bryant  contributed  to  the  publication  of  the  Duhe  of 

Marlborouyh' s Collection  of  Gems,  the  Latin  explanations  con- 
tained in  the  first  volume,  fol.  1783.  8.  lie  inserted  in  the 

Arcliacologia,  VII.  387,  some  Collections  on  the  Zingara  or 
Gipscy  Language ; which  has  been  since  sufficiently  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  many  derivatives  of  the  old  Sanscrit.  9.  Some 
time  afterwards,  he  published  an  anonymous  Treatise  on  the 
Authenticity  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion,  1792.  10.  This  was  succeeded  by  his  Observations 

upon  the  Plagues  inflicted  upon  the  Egyptians,  8vo.,  1794. 

11.  His  opinions  respecting  the  existence  of  the  city  of  Troy, 
and  the  veracity  of  Homer  as  a historian,  raised  up  against  him 
a host  of  powerful  adversaries  ; and  in  a question  of  this  nature, 
upon  which  the  decisions  of  mankind  arc  so  manifestly  in- 
fluenced by  their  sensibility  to  poetical  beauty,  and  their  early 
habits  and  attachments,  a much  more  cautious  attempt  to  inno- 
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vate  might  easily  have  been  unsuccessful.  Whatever  learning 
and  talents  may  have  been  exhibited  in  this  controversy,  it  will 
hardly  be  believed  by  an  impartial  judge,  reasoning  on  the  ge- 
neral probabilities  of  the  case,  that  Homer  intended  the  actions 
of  his  heroes,  any  more  than  their  genealogies,  to  be  historically 
correct ; but,  at  the  same  time,  it  will  readily  be  admitted, 
that  he  was  much  more  likely  to  take,  for  the  scene  of  his 
poem,  a town  that  had  really  existed,  and,  for  its  subject,  a 
traditional  report  of  a war  which  had  actually  been  carried  on, 
than  to  have  invented  a fabulous  city  and  an  imaginary  war- 
fare, without  any  historical  foundation  whatever.  Mr.  Bryant 
published  on  this  subject  Observations  on  a Treatise,  entitled, 
Description  of  the  Plain  of  Troy,  by  Mr.  de  Chevalier,  4to. 
1795.  12.  A Dissertation  concerning  the  fVar  of  Troy,  and 

the  expedition  of  the  Greeks,  as  described  by  Homer ; showing 
that  no  such  expedition  was  ever  undertaken,  and  that  no  such 
city  in  Phrygia  existed,  4to , 1796.  13.  Observations  on  the 

Vindication  of  Homer,  written  by  J.  B.  S.  Morritt,  Esq.,  4to. 
1799. 

14.  lie  had,  in  the  mean  time,  not  discontinued  his  theolo- 
gical studies,  and  had  published  an  Essay  on  The  Sentiments 
of  Philo  Judaeus  concerning  the  word  of  God,  8vo.,  1797. 
His  last  work  was  a volume  of  Dissertations  on  Various  Sub- 
jects in  the  Old  Testament,  which  had  been  nearly  completed 
thirty  years  before.  'Hie  subjects  which  had  particularly  at- 
tracted his  attention,  were  the  histories  of  Balaam,  Samson, 
and  Jonah  ; and  besides  Philo  Judaeus  and  Josephus,  he  had 
endeavoured  to  illustrate  some  controverted  passages  of  Justin 
Martyr,  as  well  as  many  other  departments  of  religious  and 
historical  discussion. 

The  habits  of  Mr.  Bryant’s  maturer  life  were  in  general 
completely  sedentary  ; although,  in  his  youth,  he  had  taken 
his  full  share  in  the  cultivation  of  the  manly  exercises  common 
to  Etonians,  and  had  once  the  good  fortuue  to  save,  by  his 
proficiency  in  swimming,  the  life  of  Dr.  Barnard,  afterwards 
Provost  of  Eton.  His  conversation  was  elegant  and  animated  ; 
his  manners  mild  but  firm  ; he  exerted  himself  to  please  others, 
and  was  himself  easily  pleased.  He  was  much  courted  in 
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society,  and  his  residence,  at  Cypenham,  near  Windsor,  was 
not  unfrequently  visited  by  persons  of  the  highest  possible  rank. 
He  never  married.  lie  died  in  his  89th  year,  the  14th  of 
November,  1804,  from  the  immediate  consequence  of  an  acci- 
dental blow.  He  left  his  library  to  King’s  College,  having, 
however,  previously  made  some  valuable  presents  out  of  it  to 
the  King,  and  to  the  present  Duke  of  Marlborough.  He  also 
bequeathed  2,000/.  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  and  1,000/.  for  the  use  of  the  superannuated  collegers 
of  Eton  School. 
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LIFE  OF  PORSON. 


Richard  Porson,  the  greatest  of  the  verbal  critics  and 
classical  scholars  of  modern  times,  born  25th  December,  1759, 
was  the  son  of  Mr.  Iluggin  Porson,  parish  clerk  of  East  Rus- 
ton,  near  North  Walsham,  in  Norfolk. 

His  father  taught  him,  in  his  childhood,  to  practise  all  the 
common  rules  of  arithmetic  by  memory  only  ; and,  before  he 
was  nine  years  old,  he  had  learned  to  extract  the  cube  root  in 
this  manner.  He  employed,  at  the  same  time,  for  teaching 
him  to  read  and  write,  the  method  which  has  since  been  ge- 
nerally introduced  in  the  schools  of  mutual  instruction,  making 
him  draw  the  letters  with  chalk  or  on  sand  : and  the  neatness 
and  accuracy  of  his  hand-writing,  for  which  he  was  distin- 
guished through  life,  may  be  considered  as  bearing  ample 
testimony  to  his  father’s  ingenuity  and  success. 

At  the  age  of  nine  he  was  sent  to  a village  school,  kept  by  a 
Mr.  Summers ; but  his  father  still  made  him  repeat  by  heart 
in  the  evening  the  whole  of  the  lessons  of  the  day,  and  there 
seems  to  be  sufficient  evidence  for  considering  this  practice  of 
exercising  the  memory  continually,  in  very  early  life,  as  the 
best,  if  not  the  only  method  of  cultivating,  if  not  of  producing 
great  talent : for  though  a strong  memory  by  no  means  con- 
stitutes talent,  yet  its  possession  is  almost  a necessary  condition 
for  the  successful  exertion  of  talent  in  general,  and,  indeed,  it 
is  very  possible  that  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind  may  be 
strengthened  by  the  early  cultivation  of  this  one.  It  is  re- 
markable that  Wallis,  who  was  as  deservedly  celebrated  in  his 
day  as  Porson,  for  his  unerring  sagacity,  had  also  a singular 
facility  of  retaining  numbers  and  calculations  in  his  memory, 
but  without  having  taken  any  particular  pains  to  acquire  the 
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habit.  Mr.  Hewitt,  the  vicar  of  the  parish  of  East  Ituston, 
hearing  of  young  Person’s  uncommon  capacity,  undertook  to 
instruct  both  him  and  his  brother  Thomas  in  classical  literature  ; 
and  when  he  was  about  fifteen,  Mr.  Norris,  a wealthy  and  re- 
spectable gentleman  of  the  neighbourhood,  having  ascertained 
the  truth  of  the  reports  that  he  heard  of  him,  resolved  to  be  at 
the  expense  of  sending  him  to  Eton.  Without  this  assistance, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  Person  to  have  acquired 
great  excellence  in  any  intellectual  pursuit ; for  his  father's 
situation  in  life  was  not  such  as  to  exempt  his  son  even  from 
the  subordinate  occupations  of  the  country.  He  went  out 
gleaning,  in  the  autumn,  with  a Horace  in  his  pocket ; and 
he  bad  learned  by  experience  to  appreciate  the  mcchiinical 
labours  of  Penelope,  before  he  was  much  acquainted  with  the 
wisdom  and  wanderings  of  Ulysses. 

At  Eton  his  talents  procured  him  the  friendship  and  admira- 
tion of  the  seniors  among  his  schoolfellows,  and,  upon  the 
unfortunate  death  of  his  first  patron,  Mr.  Norris,  he  found  a 
number  of  liberal  contributors,  who  stepped  forward  to  supply 
the  deficiency  ; but  by  far  the  most  active  of  them  was  Sir 
George  Baker,  then  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians ; a man  as  much  distinguished  by  his  own  classical  taste 
and  acquirements,  as  by  his  laudable  disposition  to  cherish 
learning  in  others.  He  received  the  boy  into  his  house  for  a 
vacation,  and  undertook,  at  the  request  of  a relation  of  Mr. 
Norris,  the  disagreeable  task  of  receiving,  in  small  sums,  as 
much  as  was  sufficient  to  purchase  an  income  of  80/.  a year, 
for  a few  years,  in  the  short  annuities,  which  served,  with  great 
economy,  to  enable  him  to  remain  at  Eton.  This  favour  ap- 
pears to  have  been  too  great  to  be  properly  acknowledged,  or 
perhaps  even  duly  appreciated,  by  its  object,  who  only  after 
many  years  paid  Sir  George  the  tardy  compliment  of  a dedica- 
tion, not,  however,  of  an  edition,  but  of  a handsome  copy  of  a 
single  play  of  Euripides.  In  his  own  opinion,  Porson  learned 
little  at  Eton  besides  the  quantity  of  syllables,  being  able  to 
repeat  by  heart  before  he  went  there  the  principal  part  of  the 
authors  that  he  had  to  read ; that  is,  almost  the  whole  of 
Horace  and  Virgil,  and  the  Iliad,  and  many  parts  of  Cicero, 
vou  in.  . 2 R 
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Livy,  and  the  Odyssey.  A story  is  accordingly  told  of  his 
hook  having  been  changed  by  one  of  his  schoolfellows  in  joke, 
when  he  was  going  up  to  a lesson  in  Horace,  and  of  his  having 
read  and  translated  what  was  required  of  him,  without  at  all 
betraying  the  change  to  the  master.  At  the  same  time,  the 
emulation  of  a public  school  must  have  been  a great  advantage 
to  him,  as  affording  him  a motive  for  exertion  in  his  exercises, 
whether  they  were  to  be  called  his  own,  or  to  be  written  for 
other  boys.  It  was  a copy  of  Toup's  Longinus,  presented  to 
him  as  a reward  for  a good  exercise,  that  first  gave  him  a de- 
cided inclination  for  the  pursuit  of  critical  researches ; but  he 
always  considered  Bentley  and  Dawes  as  his  great  masters  in 
criticism. 

In  1777  he  was  sent  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  at 
first  he  began  to  apply  more  particularly  to  the  mathematics, 
which  had  been  the  favourite  study  of  his  boyhood,  and  in 
which,  as  he  himself  remarked,  his  proficiency  first  brought 
him  into  a certain  degree  of  public  notice.  He  was,  however, 
soon  diverted  from  the  pursuit,  although  he  attained  a place 
among  the  senior  optimes  of  his  year.  But  he  was  in  fact  more 
calculated  for  classical  than  for  mathematical  excellence ; his 
memory  would  have  been  in  a great  measure  thrown  away,  if 
he  had  been  employed  in  abstract  calculations  ; and  his  inven- 
tive powers  do  not  appear  to  have  been  at  all  of  the  same  class 
with  his  retentive  faculties  ; although  certainly  in  the  mechani- 
cal pursuit  of  the  fashionable  methods  of  modern  analysis, 
which  are  intended,  like  steam  engines,  to  overcome  all  diffi- 
culties by  the  inanimate  forces  of  mere  patience  and  perseve- 
rance, he  was  capable  of  filling  as  distinguished  a place  as  any 
living  algebraist.  The  classical  prize  medal,  and  the  university 
scholarship,  he  obtained  without  difficulty  as  matters  of  course. 
The  exercise  which  he  exhibited  upon  the  examination  for  the 
scholarship,  is  the  well  known  'translation  of  an  epitaph  into 
Greek  iambics ; which,  although  not  free  from  some  inaccu- 
racies in  the  use  of  the  tenses,  is  still  a very  remarkable  pro- 
duction, when  it  is  considered  as  having  been  completed  in  less 
than  an  hour,  with  the  help  of  Morell’s  Thesaurus  only,  and 
never  afterwards  corrected. 
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He  obtained  a fellowship  of  Trinity  College  in  1781,  and 
took  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1785  ; but  not  thinking 
it  right  to  subscribe  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  he 
could  not  enter  into  orders,  and  he  was  therefore  unavoidably 
deprived  of  his  fellowship  in  1791,  having  no  dependence  left 
for  his  subsistence  through  life  but  his  abilities  and  acquire- 
ments. His  friends,  however,  did  not  abandon  him  on  this 
urgent  occasion,  and  in  order  to  keep  him  out  of  actual  want, 
a private  subscription  was  set  on  foot,  to  which  Mr.  Cracherodc 
was  one  of  the  principal  contributors,  and  by  which  enough  was 
raised  to  purchase  him  an  annuity  of  about  100/.  a year  for 
life.  A small  addition  was  made  to  his  income,  about  two 
years  after,  by  his  election  to  the  Greek  Professorship  at  Cam- 
bridge, with  a salary  of  only  40/.  a year.  The  situation,  how- 
ever, gave  him  the  option  of  at  least  doubling  his  whole  receipts, 
by  the  delivery  of  an  annual  course  of  lectures  in  the  university ; 
and  it  was  supposed  that  he  would  have  made  this  exertion,  if 
he  had  not  been  discouraged  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  rooms 
in  his  college,  where  it  would  have  been  his  wish  to  reside. 

He  married  in  1795,  Mrs.  Lunan,  a sister  of  the  late  Mr. 
Perry,  well  known  as  the  editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle , but 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  wife  two  years  afterwards. 
Mr.  Perry  continued  to  be  his  greatest  friend  through  life,  and 
was  so  far  his  best  benefactor,  as  he  knew  how  to  oblige  him 
essentially,  without  the  appearance  of  doing  him  a favour. 
Porson  had  sometimes  chambers  in  the  Temple,  and  sometimes 
he  lodged  at  the  Morning  Chronicle  office : frequently  also  he 
was  a visitor  at  Mr.  Terry’s  house  at  Merton,  where  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  leave  several  of  his  books,  at  the  time  of  a fire, 
which  destroyed  them  all,  and  among  them  some  letters  of 
Rhunkenius,  with  whom  he  had  begun  a correspondence  in 
1783,  and  who  had  communicated  to  him  some  valuable  frag- 
ments of  .Esehylus,  besides  his  manuscript  copy  of  the  lexicon 
of  Photius,  which  had  cost  him  ten  months’  labour.  He  used 
indeed  to  say  that  this  fire  had  destroyed  the  fruits  of  twenty 
years  of  his  life ; but  he  had  the  resolution  to  complete  a 
second  copy  of  the  Photius,  which  is  now  in  the  library  of 
Trinity  College.  His  fondness  for  the  mechanical  employment 
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of  his  pen  has  been  regretted  by  some  of  his  biographers,  as 
having  tempted  him  to  waste  much  of  his  most  valuable  time 
on  a trifling  amusement : but  in  fact,  his  mode  of  writing 
Greek  was  fully  as  much  calculated  for  expedition  as  for 
beauty  ; and  those  who  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  correcting 
mutilated  passages  of  manuscripts,  can  form  no  estimate  of  the 
immense  advantage  that  is  obtained  by  the  complete  sifting  of 
every  letter  which  the  mind  involuntarily  performs,  while  the 
hand  is  occupied  in  tracing  it : so  that,  if  the  correction  of 
Photius  was  really  worth  the  labour  of  two  years  of  Person’s 
life,  it  would  have  been  scarcely  possible  to  employ  the  greater 
part  of  those  years  more  advantageously,  than  by  copying  him 
twice  over.  Mr.  Weston,  in  speaking  of  “ his  matchless  pen- 
manship,” has  observed,  not  very  intelligibly,  that  “ here,  in- 
deed, he  thought  himself  surpassed  by”  another  person*  “ not 
in  the  stroke,  but  the  sweep,  of  his  letters what  Porson 
really  said  on  this  subject  was,  that,  with  respect  to  “ command 
of  hand,”  that  person  had  the  advantage,  but  be  preferred  the 
model  on  which  his  own  hand  was  formed.  His  writing  was,  in 
fact,  more  like  that  of  a scholar,  w hile  the  method  explained  in 
Mr.  Hodgkin's  Calligrajdiia  exhibits  more  the  appearance  of 
the  work  of  a writing  master ; holding,  however,  a middle  place 
between  the  neatness  of  Porson,  and  the  wonderful  accuracy  of 
the  country  schoolmaster  w ho  made  the  fac  simile  of  the  Ox- 
ford Pindar  in  the  British  Museum. 

Upon  the  establishment  of  the  London  Institution,  his  friends 
obtained  for  him  the  very  desirable  appointment  of  principal 
librarian,  with  a salary  of  200/.  a year,  and  apartments  in  the 
house  of  the  Institution,  which  was  then  in  the  Old  Jewry  ; but 
although  the  arrangement  was  highly  honourable  to  all  parties, 
the  librarianship  was  little  more  than  a sinecure.  Porson  was, 
however,  in  the  habit  of  attending  in  his  place  when  the  reading 
room  was  open,  and  of  communicating,  very  readily,  all  the 
literary  information  that  was  required  by  those  who  consulted 
him  respecting  the  object  of  their  researches.  Had  the  in- 

• The  jH-rson  mentioned  hy  Weston  (p.  7)  is  I>r.  Young  himself,  who  contributed 
several  specimens  of  hi*  Greek  penmanship  to  Hodgkin’s  CaWgraphia  Grirca,  pub- 
lished  in  1794,  among  which  was  a translation  of  (.ear’s  curses  into  Cireek  lambics 
-FA. 
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habitants  of  Finsbury  Square  and  its  neighbourhood  been  more 
disposed  to  classical  studies,  and  had  the  librarian  of  the  In- 
stitution survived  to  witness  its  completion  and  prosj>erity,  his 
sphere  of  utility  would,  without  doubt,  have  been  greatly  ex- 
tended . 

But  it  must  ever  be  lamented  that  Person’s  habits  of  life 
had  unfortunately  been  such  as  to  lay  a foundation  for  a mul- 
titude of  diseases ; he  suffered  much  from  asthma  throughout 
the  year  1808  ; his  memory  began  to  fail  him  a little;  and  in 
the  autumn  he  had  some  symptoms  of  intermittent  fever.  On 
Monday  the  19th  of  September  he  had  an  apoplectic  attack  in 
the  street,  and  he  was  carried  to  a neighbouring  poor  house  in 
a state  of  insensibility : the  next  day  an  advertisement  appeared 
in  one  of  the  papers,  relating  the  accident,  and  describing  some 
manuscripts  which  were  found  in  his  pocket,  consisting  of  Greek 
fragments  and  algebraical  characters : his  friends  at  the  Lon- 
don Institution  immediately  went  in  quest  of  him : he  was 
afterwards  well  enough  to  appear  in  the  library,  and  to  receive 
a visit  there  from  Dr.  Adam  Clarke : but  his  speech  was  im- 
paired, and  his  faculties  evidently  imperfect ; he  survived  only 
through  the  week,  and  died  in  his  49th  year,  on  Sunday  the 
25th  of  September,  1808,  at  midnight. 

He  was  buried  at  Cambridge,  in  Trinity  College  Chapel, 
near  the  grave  of  Bentley  and  the  monument  of  Newton.  He 
founded  by  will  an  annual  prize,  to  be  given  to  the  best  Greek 
translation  from  an  English  dramatic  author:*  and  several 
specimens  of  the  successful  pieces  have  been  published  from 
time  to  time  in  the  Classical  Journal.  Ilis  books  were  sold  by 
auction,  and  many  of  them  found  purchasers  at  high  prices, 
especially  such  as  were  enriched  with  any  of  his  manuscript 
notes  in  their  margins ; but  more  than  two  hundred  of  these, 
which  appeared  to  be  the  most  valuable,  were  withheld  from 
the  sale,  and  were  afterwards  purchased,  together  with  the 
whole  of  his  manuscript  papers,  by  the  Society  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, for  the  sum  of  a thousand  guineas.  He  left  a sister, 


• This  statement  is  inaccurate:  it  was  found**!  by  the  trustees  of  the  fund  raised 

by  Porson's  friends  for  his  support,  and  which  was  not  exhausted  at  the  time  of  hin 
death.  — Ed. 
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married  to  Siday  Hawes,  Esq.,  of  Coltishall,  Norfolk.  His 
brother  Thomas  kept  a boarding-school  at  Fakenham,  and 
died  without  issue  in  1792;  his  second  brother  Henry  was  a 
farmer  in  Essex,  and  died  young,  leaving  three  children.  Ilis 
father  had  lived  to  74,  his  mother  to  57. 

The  principal  works  of  Porson  are  his  Letters  to  Tran's,  his 
four  plays  of  Euripides  with  their  prefaces,  and  the  manuscript 
copy  of  Photius:  the  rest,  though  somewhat  voluminous,  are 
chiefly  miscellaneous  annotations  on  detached  passages  of  a 
multitude  of  ancient  authors.  We  find  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  theory,  or  of  the  discovery  of  general  laws,  except  some 
canons,  which  he  has  laid  down,  chiefly  as  having  been  used  by 
the  Greek  tragedians  in  the  construction  of  their  verses.  These 
are  chiefly  contained  in  the  preface  to  the  Hecuba,  together  with 
its  supplement  1.  The  first  is,  that  when  a tragic  iambic  ends 
with  a trisyllable,  or  a cretic,  this  word  must  be  preceded  either 
by  a short  syllable,  or  by  a monosyllable.  For  example,  an 
ancient  tragedian  would  not  have  written  the  line"Exo<  Se  pi  r, wot’ 
ivevKTou  auiAxros ; though  it  might  have  been  unexception- 
able in  a comedy.  It  seems  to  have  been  about  the  year  1790  that 
Porson  first  made  this  observation  ; be  certainly  did  not  attend 
to  it  in  his  own  serious  translation  of  the  Epitaph  on  Alexis  : 
but  it  was  mentioned,  in  1791,  by  one  of  Person’s  intimate 
friends,  in  a moment  of  conviviality,  while  he  was  somewhat 
characteristically  attempting  to  fill  his  glass  out  of  an  empty 
bottle ; and  the  author  of  this  article  observed  in  answer,  that 
it  would  certainly  sound  better,  on  such  an  occasion  as  then 
occurred,  to  say,  n2v  irariiruxus'  oi5S'  eve<jTI  xirraQis,  than  oil 
XtViwTAI  xoTTafor.  2.  The  second  canon  is,  that  an  anapaest 
is  only  admissible  in  a tragic  iambic,  as  constituting  the  first  foot, 
except  in  some  cases  of  proper  names : this  indeed  had  been  cur- 
sorily hinted  by  Dawes.  3.  The  same  critic  had  also  remarked 
that  the  Attic  poets  never  lengthen  a short  vowel  before  a mute 
or  aspirate,  followed  by  a liquid,  or  a middle  consonant  followed 
by  p ; and  Porson  more  amply  confirmed  the  observation  as 
very  generally,  though  not  universally  correct.  On  the  other 
hand,  Dawes  had  cursorily  observed  that  Homer,  and  the  other 
ancient  epic  poets,  generally  lengthened  the  vowel  in  such 
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cases,  and  Porson's  great  rival,  Hermann,  has  more  fully  es- 
tablished this  distinction,  as  affording  a good  criterion  of 
antiquity.  4.  There  are  also  some  original  remarks  of  Por- 
son  on  the  caesura,  in  iambics,  and  trochaics,  and  anapaests : 
he  showed  that  the  scenic  poets  do  not  elide  the  final  iota,  and 
that  the  tragedians  do  not  employ  the  preposition  mf,  1 before  a 
vowel ; and  some  other  general  laws,  of  greater  importance 
than  these,  may  probably  he  found  in  some  of  his  publications, 
which  it  will  now  be  necessary  to  enumerate  in  the  order  of 
time. 

1.  His  first  attempts  as  an  author  consisted  of  some  anony- 
mous articles  in  Dr.  Maty’s  Review , beginning  with  a part  of 
Schutz’s  JEschylus,  June  1783,  Tracts  ii.  Brunck’s  Aris- 
tophanes, July  1783,  Tracts  iii. ; Mus.  Crit.  II.  113;  written 
in  a day.  In  Latin,  by  Schafer,  Class.  Joum.  V.  136.  Wes- 
ton’s Hermesianax,  April  1784,  Tracts  iv.  Huntingford’s 
Apoloyy  for  his  Menostrophics,  August  1784,  Tracts  v.  Ac- 
count of  the  Learned  Piy,  April  1785,  Tracts  vi.  Note,  with 
letters  of  Le  Clerc  and  Bentley,  April  1786,  Tracts  vii. 

2.  He  added  some  Notes  to  an  edition  of  Xenophon’s 
Anabasis,  published  by  Nicholson,  at  Cambridge.  4to.  and 
8vo.  1786.  They  are  addressed  Lectori  si  quis  erit. 

3.  Three  Panegyrical  Epistles  to  Sir  John  Hawkins,  Gent. 
Mag.,  Aug.  Sept.  Oct.  1787.  Tracts  ix. 

4.  Notes  on  Toupii  Emendationes  in  Suidam.  8vo.  Oxf. 
1790.  Written  in  1787. 

5.  Letters  on  the  Three  Witnesses,  Gent.  Mag.  Oct.  Dec. 
1788.  Feb.,  April,  May,  June,  Aug.,  1789.  Feb.,  1790. 
The  last  reprinted,  Tracts  xix. ; most  of  the  others  in  the 
collection  of  Letters  to  Mr.  Archdeacon  Travis,  in  answer  to 
his  defence  of  the  Three  Heavenly  Witnesses,  8vo.  Lond.  1790. 
These  letters  are  generally  considered,  by  critics  of  all  parties, 
as  finally  decisive  of  a question,  which  had  often  been  agitated 
before,  but  never  so  learnedly  argued,  nor  so  satisfactorily 
discussed  in  all  its  bearings. 

* 6.  In  the  Monthly  Review,  Robertson’s  Essay  on  the  Parian 

Chronicle,  Jan.  1789,  Tracts  xiii. ; satisfactorily  answering  the 
principal  part  of  the  objections  alleged  against  the  authenticity 
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of  that  monument.  Edwards’s  edition  of  the  work  attributed  to 
Plutarch,  on  Education,  July  1793,  Tracts  xxi.  Payne  Knight’s 
Greek  Alphabet,  Jan.  1794,  Tracts  xxiii.  Pybus’s  Sovereign , 
Dec.  1800;  an  article  affording  a good  specimen  of  his  talent 
for  humour. 

7.  He  is  supposed  to  have  written  some  Remarks  on  an 
Essay  upon  the  Transfiguration,  but  never  expressly  acknow- 
ledged them  Tracts  xv. 

8.  lie  added  a few  short  Notes  to  the  London  edition  of 
Ileyne’s  Virgil,  8vo.  1793;  for  which  he  made  an  agreement 
with  the  bookseller  to  correct  the  press:  but  he  complained 
that  his  corrections  were  disregarded ; and  in  fact  several 
hundred  errors,  of  no  great  importance,  were  suffered  to  dis- 
figure it. 

9.  He  corrected  the  Greek  text  of  iEschylus  for  the  Glas- 
gow editions,  the  folio  of  1795  and  the  two  volumes  octavo, 
printed  in  1794,  but  only  published  London,  1806.  The  folio 
is  said  to  have  appeared  surreptitiously.  There  are  more  than 
two  hundred  original  corrections,  and  a further  number  of 
passages  pointed  out  as  corrupt. 

10.  In  the  Morning  Chronicle  he  published,  at  different 
times,  a variety  of  spirited  articles  of  a temporary  nature. 
One  of  the  most  amusing  was  the  Nursery  Song  in  Greek 
iambics,  13th  April,  1796;  called  A Fragment  of  Sophocles, 
and  signed  “S.  England,”  in  ridicule  of  Ireland’s  pretended 
discoveries. 

11.  Imitations  of  Horace.  Spirit  of  the  Public  Journals, 
1797  Class.  Jour.  IV.  97. 

12.  The  first  four  plays  of  Euripides  appeared  separately 
at  different  periods.  The  Hecuba,  8vo.,  London,  1797,  Cam- 
bridge. 1802,  with  a Supplement  and  additional  notes;  which 
were  also  published  separately,  London,  1808.  Orestes,  Lon- 
don, 1798,  1811.  Phoenissas,  London,  1799,  1811.  Medea, 
Cambridge,  1801  ; London,  1812.  The  four  together,  Lon- 
don, 1822. 

13.  Collation  of  the  Harleian  manuscript  of  the  Odyssey  for 
the  Grenville  Homer,  4to.,  Oxford,  1800 ; with  some  short 
notes.  Reprinted,  Class.  Jour.  IX. 
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I 1.  Of  the  Reviete  of  Wakefield's  Lucretius,  in  the  British 
Critic  for  May  1801,  the  principal  part  appears  to  be  Person’s. 

15.  A Letter  signed  J.  N Dawes,  A f untidy  A fag.,  Dec. 
1802;  on  some  Greek  constructions;  admitting  also  an  inac-- 
curacy  of  his  own  with  respect  to  a hiatus,  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  C.  Falconer 

16.  A Letter  to  Professor  Dalzel,  dated  Sept.  1803;  Afus. 
Crit.  I.  p.  326;  in  answer  to  some  remarks  published  in  the 
Professor’s  Collectanea  Afajora ; with  an  Epigram  respecting 
Hermann  in  Greek  and  in  English. 

17.  Herodotus,  Edinburgh,  1806.  Porson  corrected  the 
press  for  the  first  volume. 

1 8.  Supplement  to  some  Indices,  Bracts  xxxvi. 

19.  It  is  well  known  that  Porson  bestowed  considerable 
pains  on  the  restoration  of  the  text  of  the  Rosetta  Stone : his 
Supplements  were  added  to  the  plates  engraved  by  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries:  they  also  appear  among  his  Tracts,  xxxvii. 

In  Dr.  Clarke’s  Grech  Marbles,  8vo.,  Cambridge,  1809,  we 
find  a translation  of  this  inscription,  communicated  to  the 
editor  by  Porson,  and  printed  from  “ a corrected  copy  in  his 
own  beautiful  hand  writing but  we  may  here  venture  to 
apply  Porson’s  favourite  remark  on  the  facility  of  transposition, 
and  to  read,  “ a copy  corrected  in  his  own  writing.”  that  is,  on 
the  margin  of  Mr.  Gough’s  translation,  as  published  in  Duane's 
Coins : for  the  whole  is  very  negligently  performed  ; and  it  is 
not  a little  remarkable  that  this  translation,  which  was  at  least 
approved  by  Porson,  is  decidedly  less  accurate  than  the  Latin 
translation  of  Heyne,  as  appears  from  the  investigation  of  the 
enchorial  inscription,  published  in  the  sixth  number  of  the 
Aluseum  Criticum. 

20.  A variety  of  Porson's  fugitive  and  miscellaneous  pieces 

have  reappeared  at  different  times  in  the  Classical  Journal. 
Authors  cited  by  the  Scholiast  on  Plato,  II.  619,  Tracts  xxxviii. 
The  Epitaph,  III.  233 ; more  correctly  than  in  the  Tracts, 
but  still  with  a gross  error  in  the  punctuation  of  the  last  line,  - 
which  stands  in  a manuscript  copy  of  his  own,  Ti9vr,x',  3 Sti 
rax^ra  ol  ’7*601’;  this  reading,  though  not  very  ele- 

gant, is  at  least  more  defensible,  than  to  make  w*a-xf,v  alone 
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signify  to  die.  and  a phrase  to  end  with  5 Sii ! A Charade  in 
Latin,  VII.,  248.  Some  Notes  on  JEschylus,  VII.  456,  VIII. 

1 5,  1 8 1 , X.  1 1 4.  A property  of  the  lines  employed  in  the 
47th  proposition  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid,  p.  401.  Notes  on 
Apollonius  Rhodius.  XVIII.  370. 

21.  Adversaria,  8vo.,  Cambridge,  1812.  Consisting  of  Notes 
on  the  Greek  Poets,  selected  from  his  manuscripts,  and  ar- 
ranged by  Professor  Monk  and  C.  J.  Bloomfield,  M.A.  The 
first  article  is  an  interesting  Lecture  on  Euripides,  delivered 
upon  his  appointment  to  the  Greek  Professorship : it  is  fol-  ’ 
lowed  by  a few  miscellaneous  observations,  and  by  a large 
collection  of  Notes  on  Athenaeus,  on  Euripides,  on  the  Frag- 
ments of  the  Tragic  and  Comic  Poets,  on  Stobaeus,  and  on 
a variety  of  poets  of  miscellaneous  descriptions.  The  volume 
was  reprinted  at  Amsterdam  without  any  alteration,  but  the 
sale  of  the  foreign  edition  has  never  been  permitted  in  Great 
Britain. 

22.  Tracts  and  Miscellaneous  Criticisms,  collected  and 
arranged  by  the  Rev.  T.  Kidd,  M.A.,  8vo.,  London,  1815. 
Besides  the  articles  already  noticed  as  reprinted  in  this  volume, 
there  are  a few  Notes  on  Dawes's  Miscellanea  Critica,  not 
before  published,  No.  xli.  Some  supplementary  pages  of 
Simplicius  and  Cebes,  reprinted  by  Porson  for  the  use  of  his 
friends,  as  restored  by  Schweighauser : the  want  of  this  leaf 
of  the  manuscript  of  Simplicius  had  given  rise  to  the  mistaken 
assertion  that  Xenophon  was  proclaimed  a public  benefactor 
at  the  Olympic  Games,  on  occasion  of  the  return  of  the  Ten 
Thousand.  There  are  also  some  miscellaneous  Notes  on  Athe- 
naeus, Menander,  and  Philemon,  Aristides,  Pausanias,  and 
the  lexicographers,  and  some  Indices  of  authors  quoted  by 
Scholiasts. 

23.  Notae  in  Aristophanem,  quibus  Plutum  comoediam  ad- 
jecit  P.  P.  Dobree,  8vo.,  Cambridge,  1820. 

24  Gaisford  Lectiones  Platonicae.  Accedunt  R Porsoni 
Notae  ad  Pausaniam , 8vo.,  Oxford,  1820. 

25.  Photii  Lexicon,  8vo.,  Cambridge,  1822. 

To  attempt  to  form  a just  estimate  of  the  merit  of  such  a 
man  as  Porson,  without  servilely  following  the  dictates  of 
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common  fame,  or  blindly  adopting  the  opinions  of  others,  is 
a task  of  no  small  difficulty,  even  to  one  who  lmd  the  advantage 
of  his  personal  acquaintance  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 
life.  But  it  may  safely  be  conceded  to  common  fame  and  to 
partial  friendship,  that  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  men,  and  the 
very  greatest  critic,  of  his  own  or  of  any  other  age.  “ Nothing 
caine  amiss,”  says  Mr.  Weston,  “to  his  memory.  He  would 
set  a child  right  in  his  twopenny  fable  book,  repeat  the  whole 
of  the  moral  tale  of  the  Dean  of  Badajoz,  a page  of  Athenaeus 
on  Cups,  or  of  Eustathius  on  Homer,  even  though  he  did  every 
thing  to  impair  his  mental  faculties.”  It  cannot,  however,  be 
denied,  that  the  talents  and  even  the  industry  that  he  possessed 
might  have  made  him  a much  greater  man,  had  they  been  em- 
ployed in  some  other  department  of  human  intellect  He  might 
probably  have  been  as  great  a statesman  or  as  great  a general 
as  he  was  a scholar,  and  in  these  capacities  his  acquirements 
would  have  affected  the  interests  of  a much  greater  multitude 
of  his  fellow  creatures,  than  can  ever  be  benefited  by  the  fruits 
of  his  erudition ; and  he  might  possibly  have  gained  more 
popularity  as  an  orator  or  a poet,  than  his  refined  investigations 
of  grammar  and  prosody  could  ever  procure  him,  although  it 
is  not  by  any  means  certain  that  his  fancy  and  invention  could 
have  been  rendered  by  any  cultivation  at  all  comparable  to  his 
memory  and  acuteness.  But  as  far  as  regards  the  possession 
of  a combination  of  the  faculties  which  he  did  cultivate,  he 
appears  to  have  been  decidedly  the  most  successful  of  any  man 
on  record  in  the  same  department.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  subjects  of  his  pursuits  were  in  their  nature 
incapable  of  raising  a man  to  the  first  rank  among  the  per- 
manent benefactors  of  the  human  race  ; and,  if  we  calmly  con- 
sider the  ultimate  objects  of  prosody  and  metre,  it  will  appear 
almost  unfair  to  allow  the  discoverer  of  the  prosodiacal  rules, 
adopted  by  the  ancient  poets  in  their  melodramas  and  choruses, 
to  rank  so  very  high  among  the  luminaries  of  an  age,  and  yet 
to  look  down  with  so  much  contempt  as  we  are  accustomed  to 
do,  on  the  character  of  a modem  Die  it  de  la  danse,  notwith- 
standing that  he  thought  himself  the  third  great  man  of  his  day, 
with  Voltaire  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  for  having  given  soul 
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and  sentiment  to  the  measures  and  movements  of  the  choric 
representations  of  the  present  times.  Among  the  talents  of 
Person,  however,  which  were  so  far  superior  to  the  importance 
of  the  objects  on  which  they  were  employed,  we  ought  not, 
perhaps,  to  consider  his  remarkable  strength  of  memory  as  the 
most  to  be  envied,  since  many  persons  who  have  been  possessed 
of  singular  and  almost  miraculous,  not  to  say  morbid,  memories, 
have  been  but  little  distinguished  by  any  other  faculty ; and  it 
appears  to  be  possible  that  a memory  may  in  itself  be  even  too 
retentive  for  real  practical  utility,  as  if  of  too  microscopic  a 
nature  ; and  it  seems  to  be  by  a wise  and  benevolent,  though 
by  no  means  an  obvious  arrangement  of  a Creative  Providence, 
that  a certain  degree  of  oblivion  becomes  a most  useful  instru- 
ment in  the  advancement  of  human  knowledge,  enabling  us 
readily  to  look  back  on  the  prominent  features  only  of  various 
objects  and  occurrences,  and  to  class  them  and  reason  upon 
them,  by  the  help  of  this  involuntary  kind  of  abstraction  and 
generalisation,  with  incomparably  greater  facility  than  we  could 
do,  if  we  retained  the  whole  detail  of  what  had  been  once  but 
slightly  impressed  on  our  minds.  It  is  thus,  for  example,  in 
physic,  that  the  experienced  practitioner  learns  at  length  to  de- 
spise the  relation  of  individual  symptoms  and  particular  cases, 
on  which  alone  the  empiric  insists,  and  to  feel  the  value  of  the 
Hippocratic  system  of  “ attending  more  to  the  prognostic  than 
the  diagnostic  features  of  disease  which,  to  a younger  student, 
appears  to  be  perfect  imbecility.  And  it  is  perhaps  for  some 
similar  reason  that  many  persons,  besides  Barnes,  “of  happy 
memory,”  have  had  to  wait  long  in  darkness  for  “ the  day  of  judg- 
ment.” But  it  must  be  repeated,  that  Porson’s  judgment  and 
acuteness  were  really  almost  paramount  to  his  memory,  and 
with  the  addition  of  these  faculties,  his  memory  naturally  ren- 
dered him  capable  of  much  that  would  have  been  impossible 
without  it. 

The  respect  that  is  justly  due  to  classical  learning  has  fre- 
quently been  exaggerated  in  this  country,  partly,  perhaps,  on 
account  of  the  awe  which  is  naturally  entertained  by  an  in- 
genuous mind  for  its  instructors  in  the  earliest  studies,  by 
which  it  is  advanced  towards  maturity : and  classical  learning 
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having  most  wisely  been  placed  by  our  ancestors  the  foremost 
in  the  order  of  a liberal  education,  which  is  most  commonly 
adopted  in  Great  Britain,  a personal  as  well  as  a general  re- 
spect has  been  involuntarily  paid  to  tbe  characters  of  the 
individuals  concerned,  and  to  the  dignity  of  all  those  who  are 
engaged  in  similar  occupations  ; besides  that,  the  means  being, 
by  a most  frequent  inattention  of  the  human  mind,  confounded 
with  the  end  for  which  they  are  sought,  the  words  and  syllables, 
and  the  phrases  and  measures  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors 
have  been  often  the  almost  frivolous  occupation  of  a valuable 
life,  instead  of  that  of  a few  of  the  years  of  boyhood,  which  it 
was  intended  to  devote  to  them,  and  which  could  not  have  been 
so  well  engaged  in  any  other  way.  It  is,  however,  wholly 
unjust  to  stigmatize  the  study  of  the  classics,  and  of  languages 
in  general,  as  being  confined  to  words  instead  of  things  ; for 
it  is  utterly  impossible  that  words  can  be  learned  without  the 
acquisition  of  a considerable  degree  of  knowledge  of  the  things 
to  which  they  relate,  and  of  the  historical  facts  which  they  have 
been  employed  to  express,  and  without  an  involuntary  model- 
ling of  the  mind  to  the  elegance  and  elevation  of  sentiment, 
which  pervade  the  works  of  those  authors  who  arc  habitually 
put  into  the  hands  of  boys  in  the  course  of  their  elementary 
studies;  an  acquirement  which  is  of  still  greater  value  to  the 
orator  and  the  statesman,  than  the  command  of  language,  and 
facility  of  expression,  and  beauty  of  imagery,  and  power  of 
reasoning,  which  he  derives  from  a perfect  familiarity  with  the 
great  masters  of  antiquity.  But  granting  all  the  respect  that 
can  possibly  be  claimed  for  ancient  literature,  we  cannot  but 
lament  that  such  a man  as  Porson  should  have  lived  and 
laboured  for  nearly  half  a century,  and  yet  have  left  little  or 
nothing  to  the  world  tliat  was  truly  and  originally  his  own. 

After  the  full  admission  of  the  very  high  rank  which  is  due 
to  the  comparative  merits  of  I ’or^on’s  talents  and  acquirements, 
it  may  be  thought  almost  idle,  if  not  invidious,  to  dwell  on  any 
trifling  exceptions  to  their  magnitude.  But  it  is,  in  fact,  of 
high  importance  to  the  progress  of  human  knowledge  to  be 
aware  of  the  degree  in  which  the  first  of  mankind  are  liable  to 
error.  Tbe  admission  of  the  few  errors  of  Newton  himself  is 
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at  least  of  as  much  importance  to  his  followers  in  science,  as 
the  history  of  the  progress  of  his  real  discoveries  ; and  it  is  with 
reason  that  the  detection  of  an  error  in  such  a man  is  considered 
as  almost  paramount  to  the  establishment  of  a new  fact.  The 
English  critics  have  been  reproached,  and  not  without  some 
foundation,  as  paying  too  servile  a deference  to  Poreon’s 
opinions,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  very  generally  believed 
among  them,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  him  to  commit 
au  error  or  an  oversight. 

Although  Porson  was  in  many  respects  irregular  and  often 
idle,  or  even  intemperate,  yet  what  he  did  perform  as  a critic 
may  be  allowed  to  leave  a large  balance  at  the  end  of  his  life, 
in  favour  of  his  general  industry,  when  compared  with  that  of 
most  of  his  countrymen.  It  has  indeed  been  asserted,  ami 
perhaps  with  truth  ( Classical  Journal,  XXL),  that  “with 
things  Porson  appears  to  have  possessed  but  a very  incon- 
siderable acquaintance,  and  not  a trace  is  to  be  found  amidst 
his  writings  of  that  combination  of  universal  encvclopacdiacal 
knowledge  with  language  learning,  which  is  so  abundantly 
found  in  the  Dissertation  on  Pkalaris,  and  the  countless  pages 
of  Sealiger,  Salmasius,  and  Casaubon.”  Certainly,  however, 
neither  Salmasius  nor  Casaubon  with  all  their  learning,  much 
less  Sealiger,  with  all  his  industry  and  parade,  nor  even  Bent- 
ley himself  with  all  his  talent  and  acuteness,  was  at  all  com- 
parable to  Porson  in  his  own  department,  that  is,  as  a sound 
and  accurate  and  refined  Greek  critic. 

But  it  must  be  confessed,  that  at  Cambridge,  even  although 
Porson  had  resolved  to  make  the  classics  his  principal  study, 
and  although  there  had  not  yet  been  many  instances  of  senior 
wranglers,  who  were  also  senior  medallists,  it  was  scarcely 
reputable  for  a man  with  his  undeniable  abilities  to  be  only 
the  twenty-first  of  his  year  in  mathematics.  Among  the 
literary  objects  also  which  afterwards  engaged  his  attention, 
he  might  easily  have  found  time  for  the  study  of  some  of  the 
modern  languages,  and  he  might  have  derived  essential  benefit 
from  it  on  many  occasions  of  critical  research.  He  had,  in- 
deed, read  a good  deal  of  French,  but  very  little  Italian ; he 
had  studied  the  Anglo-Saxon,  but  he  knew  nothing  of  the  kindred 
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dialects  of  the  North  of  Europe,  in  which  it  is  preserved  almost 
entire ; and  he  was  wholly  unacquainted  with  Oriental  litera- 
ture. He  might  have  profited  materially  by  some  of  these 
studies,  in  deriving  from  them  a clearer  conception  of  the 
distinctions  of  the  tenses  than  he  seems  to  have  possessed,  and 
ho  might  have  enlightened  us  in  no  small  degree,  with  respect 
to  the  history  of  languages  and  of  nations  by  such  etymological 
investigations,  as  his  comprehensive  mind  thus  employed 
would  have  rendered  him  peculiarly  capable  of  pursuing  with 
success. 

It  has  been  candidly  and  very  truly  admitted  by  a rival 
critic  in  Germany,  that  Porson  committed  fewer  errors  than 
almost  any  other  person  ; but  it  is  right  to  be  aware  that  he 
has  now  and  then  committed  some  errors,  even  where  he 
would  have  been  expected  to  be  the  most  correct.  There  is, 
for  example,  a very  strange  oversight  in  one  of  the  criticisms 
contained  in  his  early  review  of  Weston’s  J/ermesianax , 
which  implies  a palpable  blunder  with  respect  to  the  gender 
of  a participle,  Ziv/jov  o.trpov<ra  buaibit  nop$vpi%s  AsVCiov  viXau, 

“ the  cup  of  purple  glass  which  measured  the  fragrant  wine and 
even  in  a subsequent  correction  of  the  same  passage,  published  in 
his  Adversaria,  he  has  changed  the  gender  of  an  adjective  in  a 
way  that  is  at  least,  very  unusual,  if  not  wholly  without  example, 
ixtrpovv  bvoevra.  A mere  omission,  in  a criticism  on  another 
author,  would  scarcely  be  called  an  error  in  an  ordinary  per- 
son ; but  in  such  a critic  as  Poison,  it  is  very  remarkable  that 
he  should  have  neglected  to  notice  in  his  catalogue  of  the 
Errors  of  Le  Clerc,  omitted  by  Bentley  (Adv.  p.  291),  the 
grossest  of  all  Le  Clerc’s  blunders,  which  is  the  quotation  of 
the  word  Hijpophauli  as  semibarbarous,  from  Pollux,  with  the 
translation  Sartagines  or  frying  pans:  while  the  real  text  of 
Pollux  simply  and  plainly  states  that  the  Tcganismi,  or  fricas- 
sations,  in  the  Ilippocomus  of  Menander,  is  a semibarbarous 
word.  These  instances,  which  have  occurred  in  a very  cursory 
perusal  of  some  of  Person’s  works,  would  certainly  not  deserve 
to  be  noticed,  in  a general  sketch  of  his  character,  any  other- 
wise than  as  exceptions  to  his  perfect  infallibility. 

. It  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  an  imperfection  in  the  con- 
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stitution  of  Porson’s  mind,  that  he  wanted  that  amiable  vanity, 
which  is  gratified  by  the  approbation  even  of  the  most  incon- 
siderable, and  which  delights  to  choose  for  its  objects  the  most 
innocent  and  the  most  helpless  of  those  who  are  casually  present 
in  society.  It  has  been  observed  that  he  would  neither  give 
nor  take  praise ; and  when  he  was  told  that  somebody  had 
called  him  a giant  in  literature,  he  remarked,  that  a man  had 
no  right  to  tell  the  height  of  that  which  he  could  not  measure. 
In  fact,  having  learned  “ to  know  how  little  can  be  known,” 
it  is  not  surprising  that  he  found  himself  “ without  a second 
and  without  a judge,’’  and  that  he  was  unwilling  to  affect  a 
community  of  sentiment  and  an  interchange  of  approbation 
with  those  whose  acquirements  and  opinions  he  felt  that  he  had 
a right  to  despise.  It  might  have  been  wiser  in  some  instances 
to  conceal  this  feeling ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  perhaps 
occasion  for  something  of  the  habit  of  retreating  into  his  con- 
scious dignity,  from  his  deficiency  in  those  general  powers  of 
ephemeral  conversation,  which  are  so  valuable  in  mixed  socie- 
ties : for,  with  all  his  learning  and  all  his  memory,  he  was  by 
no  means  prominent  as  a talker.  He  had  neither  the  inclination 
nor  the  qualifications  to  be  a fascinating  story  teller,  or  to 
become  habitually  a parasite  at  the  tables  of  the  affluent ; but 
he  was  the  delight  of  a limited  circle  of  chosen  friends,  possess- 
ing talent  enough  to  appreciate  his  merits,  and  to  profit  by  the 
information  that  he  afforded  them. 

There  has  not  yet  been  a life  of  Porson  that  has  collected 
all  the  particulars  that  would  deserve  to  be  recorded  by  a 
biographer  who  undertook  the  task  on  an  extensive  scale  ; but 
of  detached  documents  there  is  no  deficiency.  Mr.  Kidd  has 
pointed  out  almost  every  work  in  which  his  name  has  been 
mentioned  : the  most  material  articles  relating  to  him  will  be 
enumerated  here. 

Morning  Chronicle,  6th  October,  1808.  A short  Account 
of  the  /ate  Mr.  Richard  Porson,  with  some  jiarticulars  relative 
to  his  extraordinary  talents : By  an  admirer  of  great  genius 
(the  Rev.  S.  Weston),  Mwin  wajiraivE  xofoiov.  Look  for  nothing 
beyond  him.  8.  Loud.  1808.  Republished  with  some  ad- 
ditions under  the  title  of  Porsoniana,  or  Scraps  from  Parson's 
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Rich  Feast,  8.  Lond.  1814.  Bloomfield’s  Sapphic  Ode,  Class. 
Joum.  I.  1.  Some  anonymous  Iambics,  p.  81.  Sale  of  his 
Library , p.  385.  Athenaeum,  IV.  426,  521,  v.  55  Class. 
Joum.  IX.  386.  Savage’s  Librarian,  I.  274.  Gent'cmaiis 
Magazine,  LX  XVIII.  Monthly  Magazine.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's 
Narrative.  Class.  Joum.,  II.  720.  Correspondence  of  Wake- 
field and  Fox,  8.  Lond.  1813.  Greek  Epitaph,  Class.  Joum., 
XXIII.  179;  making  Porsonum  equal  to  NewtSnus.  Aikin’s 
General  Biography,  X.  4.  Lond.  1815.  Kidd’s  Imperfect 
Outline.  Tracts,  1815.  Chalmers's  Biographical  Dictionary, 
XXV.,  Lond.  1816. 
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